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THE YEARS 1829 — 1830. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
CHAPTER I. 

Inans^iiration of General Jackson. — State of Affairs, — PoliticaL 
Principles of President . — ^ew Cabinet, — Ptmovah. — Opposi- 
tion in Senate. — Post Ojficc Department. — Dissensions in the 
Cabinet . — Controversy between the President and Vice President. 
— Cause and Consequence thereof. • 

On tlic 4tli of March, 1 829, in Nor was llie aspect of the po- 
the presence of tlie Senate, the litical atmosphere less propitious, 
meiiihers of the House of Hepre- The administration of his prcdc- 
sematives and a vast concourse cessor had been arrested by the 
of peo})lc, (icncral Andrgw Jaclv- j)opidar will in the midst of its 
son took the oath of oflice and .career, before the merits or 
entered upon the administration merits of its policy had been fully 
of the government of the United tc.sted, and with so decided an 
States. • «r expression of* public feeling 

A long train of fortunate events against its continuance, as'to leave 
had prepared his way for a happy its ineTnhers no ability and appa- 
and prosperous career in his npw rcntly little inclination to offer an 
character as a Civil Magistrate, early opposition to the new Ex- 
His military success at a peculiar ccutive. Tlie community was 
crisis had given him a strong clairnr tired of political warfare, and a 
upon the country, and the energy, general disposition*was evinced to 
decision and self-devotion inani- give the measures of the adminis- 
fested in vario^is trying emergen- tj-atioii a fair trial. Some uncer- 
cies had obtained for him a large tainty of course existed as to the 
share of the public confidence. policy which the new President 
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might feel^boiind to adopt. His 
political experience had not been 
great, and the inferences wliich the 
public had drawn as to his ])riiici- 
plcs from his declaration^ and 
votes when in the federal Senate, 
*liad been rendered somewhat un- 
certain by the ^onlradictorv asser- 
tions made by Ins Vupporters in 
ditlcrent sections of the Union 
and by the decided political char- 
acter of that portion of his adlier- 
ents, who had been ranked in the 
previous contest ainoin^ the friends 
of the lai(' Secretary of the Trea- 
sury *( Mr Crawford ) . Tliat*class 
of public men iwis rc'^arded as 
contend inz for a strict, or what 
w'as denominated a narrow, con- 
struction of the Federal (Constitu- 
tion, and their support was ^:iven 
to him upon principles of opposi- 
tion to llie policy that jioverned 
the administration of Mr Monroe. 
All the otlicr candidates in that 
contest were sustained upon a 
contrary princi[)le. The con- 
struction given 19 the Federal 
Constitution, by which (.’ongress 
was deemed to be empowered to 
protect domestic manufactures, to 
appropriate moneys for woj.ksof 
J^Qternal improveiTKint, to create* 
an United Slates Bank, and gene- 
rally to regulate and control all 
cifTairs strictly national, had be- 
come the settled policy of the 
country. Strong ohjcctiorts were 
still urged to this construction, by 
the Representatives from the 
Soutliern Slates, anrl by some of 
the leading friends of Mr Craw- 
ford in other sections of the Union. 
But it had been loo long and too 
generally acquiesced in tP permit 
the hope of a successful apjical lo 
public opinion in behalf of can- 


didates offered upon principles giC 
opposition to that construction. 
All the cnndicjaius consequently 
were iigderstood lo be in favor of 
that construction. ^Ir Calliouii 
was an early and ar(l(‘nt’advocaia 
of tlny^principle, and bad efficient- 
ly contijbuled when in Cofigress 
and alst) Nubile in llie Cabinet to 
ibc adoption of ilic principal 
measures, wbieli had pro\oked 
the liosfilily of those wiio con- 
tended for a literal consltuelion of 
the Constitution. Mr Clay liad 
long been distingiii>lu'd as llu' elo- 
(pient and uncompromising sup- 
porter of ih(‘ Ameriean System, 
a s\si(Mu wiiose cliaracteri^lie fea- 
tun-s \\(>r(‘ the prol('(.iion of do- 
jnc'itic influsirv anil a liberal iq>- 
j)!leati(Ji« of ilie ])nhlic treasure to 
puiposi N of internal improvi'ini’iit. 
Mr Ad ams at an ('arly period of 
Iii'^ political life had manile^ted 
hi> attachment lo the cause of in- 
ternal im[>ro\ emont, and lie madr* 
no secret ol’ iiis opinions eoncern- 
ing the potvei^ of (’ongres^ in all 
matters of national concern. — 
General Jackson iiad not occiqiied 
so eonspicnons a sUiiion in poliii- 
\?al likr; hut while in the United 
Slates Senate he had been no less 
decided in his opinions on the 
long disputed (juestion as lo llie 
conslruc^je powers of Congress. 
During his sliort term of service 
the following bills providing for 
internal improvemcnl came under 
consideration: 1st. A Bill aulhor- 
izing a road b om Memphis iit Ten- 
nessee lo Lillie Rock in Arkansas. 
2d. A Bill for making* (“crlain roads 
in Hlorida. 3d. A Bill to pro- 
cure necessary siwaxws for roads 
and canals, dth. A ]}ill to im- 
prove lhc*navigalion of the Mi.'^- 
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^ssippi, Ohio and Missouri. 5th. 
A Hill for inakini]!; a road in Mis- 
souri. Gth. A iiill to subscribe 
to the slock in the Cht^apeake 
amJ Delawtire Canal Company. 
7tli. A* Hill to extend the 
Cumberland road to Zaii^'svillc. 
Hill. *A Hill aulhorizini;; a subscrip- 
tion to the J Portland aftif Louis- 
ville (Janal (‘oinpaiiy. On the 
jiassa^e ^)f all the>e bills, Ci(‘neral 
Jackson’s name was recorded in 
the aflirmalive ; and his vote in fa- 
vor of the tarilf of a laritF 

which wa*. founded on the princi- 
jdo of protection, alfordeil sufii- 
cient eviilence tliat hi.'s opinions 
accorded rather \\iili»lliose ol Mr 
Ailam^, (hay and Calhoun, than 
witli tlio>e c;f the sujijiorlers ol 
Mr Crau lord. 

In lln,^ presidential contest of 
1 4, therefore, the friends of the 

Secrt taiy of tlie ^J^’casurN stood 
alone in tl^^* attitude of ojipj.'ltion 
to tlie establishc'd jiolicv of the 
country. I'lie sii|)porlers of the 
other candidates indeetl had liieir 
p(‘;sonal prefiM’cnces, but in point 
of principle there was no essen- 
tial dilference between them. At 
an I'arly [leiiod of the canvass the 
Se(‘retary of \N'ar (Mr Callioun^ 
was withdrawn by his friends in 
Pennsylvania, who, yieldinj!; to 
the jiopular feeling; air the State, 
fell in to the support of (iencral 
Jack>on. This example was fol- 
lowed l»y his adherents throughout 
the Union with soTnc few excep- 
tions, and tliey mainly contributed 
to the sudden and rapid augnieft- 
tation of the strength of General 
Jackson during that canvaiis. 

In this trartsfer of support, how- 
ever, iio sacrifice of jirineiplc was 
supposed to have been made. It 


was merely relinquishing a per- 
sonal preference under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and the 
election of General Jackson, etjual- 
ly with tliat of Mr Adams, would 
tlicii have been regarded as a 
filedge to the country of the coiir 
tinuaiice of the f)«licy of llje pre- 
cedin^admi^fistratioii. 'Ir Clay’s 
principles were similar ; but from 
the ardor of his character, his 
f(»arle.ss disregard ol* coiisequen- 
ccb and his avowed opinions in 
heliulf of the Abierican Syslcm, 
and on the subject of South 
Ambrican iudepeiulence, fippre- 
hensrons were, entertained that he 
would not sacrifice enough to ex- 
])cdiency, hut would follow lliose 
opinions out to their legilimate 
conM.*(jncnces. Hence it wa:^ ob- 
vious that no sacrifice of principle 
w’as invoKed in tlie support, in- 
dlilcrcntly, ot any of these can- 
didates who stood on a common 
ground of ptilicy. Mr Otaw ford 
alone was supported upon oppo- 
site pl•inciple^, and as it was mani- 
fest that in such a contest his 
weakness would be evinced, an 
attempt was made to rejiresent 
him as the only orthodox repub- 
lican canditlale, and to nominate 
him as such to the sufirages orriTe 
nation through a caucus of the 
members of Congress assembled 
at Wa.sbinglon. The aitcmjit to- 
tally*failed. It was regarded by 
a great majority of the people as 
an unautlioi'ized interference with 
their constiuilional privileges, and 
it terminated iii the caucus can- 
didate’s being brought by the votes 
of Virginia and Georgia and a 
few •cattered voles from New 
York and Delaware, into the 
House of Representaiives as the 
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lowest of \he three candidates, 
from which tlie President was to 
be chosen. Here the choice fell 
upon Air Adams, and from the 
moment of his election the f)arti- 
sans of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates united in opposition, either 
avowed or secret, to his adminis- 
tration. Those wlA had* orii^i- 
nally advocated the claiFus of 
General Jackson found a su/licient 
motive to opposition in the defoat 
of tlieir favorite, whose election 
they asserted wa*s demanded by 
the people. That reason hovyev- 
er cofild qpt he iirjicd b]^ the 
friends of the caucus candidate, 
who had been zealously sustained 
to the Iasi, in spile of ill health, 
although the result in the electoral 
colleges had demonstrated that 
he had but a slidit hold upon the 
public favor. Indeed the entire 
failure of this party in their elec- 
tion ydainly indicated the unpoj)u- 
larity of its political creed, aiul at 
the commencement of Mr Ad- 
ams’ administration it held itself 
aloof and apparently uncommitted 
as to its future course. The can- 
didate who was boldly taken up 
as the opposition candidate, had 
eviijced as latitudindrian senti- 
ments concerning the powers of 
Congress as his successful rival, 
and to come in to his support 
would be to abjure those political 
doctrines which were deemOd so 
essential to the independence of 
the States. 

The political principles of the 
party already organized, therefore, 
were as hcterodtftc as those of the 
existing Cabinet, and any combi- 
nation which might take* place 
must be founded upon the sacri- 
fice of principle by one of the 


sections of the opposition. This 
discordance in its materials pre- 
vented any harmonious concert of 
action at the first session of the 
nineteenth Congress ; *1)1^1 during 
the vacation and the succeeding 
scssioiv great etforls were made 
to promote a closer union bet ween 
the differcifl sections of the oppo- 
sition, and before the adjournment 
it had assumed a consistegt shape. 
The first public intimation of this 
union was given by a learfing op- 
position member from Virginia, 
who shortly before tlic close of 
th5 second session of the IJhh 
Congress, announced, that the 
comliinaiioiif for efieefing the 
election of fJeneral JiU'kson were 
nearly compkned. Shortly be- 
fore this |)ul)lic (k'claration, an 
intimation almost erinally distinct 
of future o[)|>osiiif>n, was given by 
one of llic most |)rominent lead- 
ers of the caucus parl^' in a let- 
ter to the Leirislature of New 
York, expresjyng bis acknow- 
ledgments lor bis re-election to 
the federal Senate. In ibis letter 
be promises zealously to exert 
himself to protect the remaining 
rights re’aervcd to tlie Slates and 
4o restore tiiose of which they 
bad been divested by construc- 
tion. 

Other imlicRlions, wdiich could 
not be mistaken, were given of 
the intention of the caucus party 
to join the o|)])psilion, and that one 
of the main grounds of opposi- 
tion w ould b(‘, that certain powers 
\thich the Federal Government 
had habitually exercised were 
unautlilirized .by the Constitution 
and that iliey ought no longer 
to be subtilised to. It bad been 
a favorite doctrine of the Virginia 
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^«hool of politics, that the powers 
of the General Government had 
been extended hoyond their con- 
stitutional limits, and the dispute 
bgtwecMi the federal authorities 
anil those of Georgia in relation 
to the Creek treaty, had raiidered 
it convenient for that State to con- 
tend most earnestly fortlie same 
construction of the Constitution. 
A inost^ intimate connexion had 
been cultivated between {lie politi- 
cians of* this school and the lead- 
ing supporters of Mr Crawford in 
New York, who inclined to the 
same construction of the Consfi- 
lution, and who were not much 
behind their southern coadjutors 
in declaring their determination to 
favor the election of General 
Jackson. This determination of 
the o|iposiiion to combine in his 
support, induced much specula- 
tion as to the nature of the pledges, 
which wetip said to have been 
gii’cn as to his political course, and 
it was boldly predicted, that an 
opposition so constituted, could 
n»t continue united after the go- 
vernment should fall into its hands, 
without a corn[)lcie sacrifice of 
principle hy one of the •section*s 
of the comliincd party. 

The President would of course 
be compi-'lled to adopt the literal 
construction of the Gonstitution 
or to pursue the policy marked 
out by bis predecessors. During 
the pendency of ibe election, the 
public might be left in doubt. 
Suck as were inclined to promote 
his elevation in the North and* 
West coidd justify their preference, 
by appealing to his votes«when 
in the Senaiv in lavor of the 
Tariff and Internal improvement ; 
while his supporters in the South 


could be equally zc^ous, either 
relying upon a more intimate ac- 
*quaintance with his opinions, or 
upon those measures which his 
character as a candidate, sustained 
upon the principle of reform, 
should compel him to adopt id 
case of success. * But after his 
inauguration •lie must decide be- 
tween these conflicting preten- 
sions, and this decision would 
ccftnpel those to whom that deci- 
sion should prove unpalatable to 
decide in their turn between 
the fibandonment^ of their polit- 
ical party or their ^printfiples. 
This very position properly view- 
ed was but another of the fortu- 
nate circumstances in which the 
successful competitor for the Chief 
Magistracy found himself placed 
at the time of his elevation. 
Chosen by an unparalleled ma- 
jority of the electoral voles, he 
owed his success to his own popu- 
larity. Generally sanclionmg the 
policy under which our na- 
tional institutions had been built 
up, he was at liberty to review 
his opinions and to establish them 
upon incontrovertible and immu- 
table grounds. His tidministra- 
• lion was not bound to persist 
any paniciilar measures whi^* 
experience had proved to be in- 
expedient; burclaiming as it did 
to be constituted upon the basis 
of relbrm, it was able to modify 
llie existing policy, and to carry 
out its princrples under all the 
advantages oflered by the lights 
of experience and the develop- 
ment of public opinion. Equally 
uncommitted was he respecting 
the parries, which had formerly 
distracted the country. His ad- 
vice to Mr Monroe in 1816 to 
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discard all party feelings, and to to their service and their good/ 
remember, that as Chief Magis- As the instrument of theFede- 
trate he acted for the whole, and A*al Coiistituliqn^ it will devolve on 
not for a part of the community, me, fora stated period, to execute 
— sentiments which did' equal the laws of the United Statf^s; 
honor to his head and his heart, to superintend their foreign jand 
•and which he reiterated as his their confederate reladons; to 
settled opinion* in 1 824, left him manage, their revenue: to' corn- 
free to call to his'< councils the inand * their forces; and, by 
ablest and most virtuous men of communications to the Legisla- 
the nation, without regard to the ture, to watch over, aqd to pro- 
party denominations by which tliey mote tlieir interests generally, 
had been previously distinguished. And the principles of action by 
Under these fortunate circum- wdiich I shall endeavor to accom- 
stances General Jackson assumed plisli this circle of duties, it is 
the Exceptive Government on the ilow proper for me briefly to ex- 
fourth of March. 1829, with a plain. 

surplus of more than five millions ‘ In adnr.nistering the laws of 
of dollars in the national treasury, Congress, I shall keep steadily in 
the country respected abroad, at view the limitations as well as the 
peace with all the world, and in extent of the Executive }>ower, 
a state of unexampled and pro- trusting thereby to discharge the 
gressive domestic prosperity. functions of my office, without 
After taking the oath of office transcending its authority. With 
he delivered according to the foreign nations it will ]^e my study 
custom of his predecessors an to preserve peace, and to cultivate 
inaugural address setting forth the friendship, on fair and honorable 
principles upon which he intended terms ; and in the adjustment of 
to administer tlie government, any differences that may exist or 
That address is as follows : — arise, to exhibit the forbearance 
^ l>ecoming a j)owerful nation, rather 

‘ r ELLow Citizens : About to than th^ sensibility belonging to a 
^ndertake the arduous duties tliat,. gallant people. 

1 have been appointed to perform, ‘ In such measures as I may be 
by the choice of a free people, I called on to pursue, in regard to 
avail myself of ‘this customary the rightly of tthe separate States, 
and solemn occasion to express I hope to be animated by a pro- 
the gratitude which thein* confi- per respect for those sovereign 
dence inspires, and to acknow- members of our Union ; taking 
ledge the accountability which my care not to cbnfound the powers 
Situation enjoins. While the rnag- they have reserved to themselves 
nitude of their interests convinces •with those they have granted to 
rojfohat no that,ks can be adequate the confederacy, 
torthe honor they have conferred, ‘ TJlie management of the public 

it admonishes, me that ^lie best revenue — tliat seorching opera- 
return I can make, is the zealous tioii in‘ all Governments — is 
dedication of my humble abilities among did most delicate and im* 
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^ortant trusts in ours ; and it 
will, of course, demand no in- 
considerable share* of my official 
solicitude. Under every •aspect 
in v^hich jt Ctin be considered, it 
woiild appear that advantage must 
result from the observance, of a 
strict and faithful econoni^^ This 
I shall aim at the more Anxiously, 
both because it will facilitate the 
extinguishment of the National 
Debt — the unnecessary duration 
of which* is incompatible with real 
independence — and because it 
will counteract that tendency to 
public and private profligacy whicH 
a profuse expenditure of money 
by the Government is tiut too apt 
to engender. Powerful auxilia- 
ries to the attainment of this de- 
sirable end, are to be found in the 
regulations provided by the wis- 
dom of Congress, for the specific 
appropriation of public money, and 
the prompt ^countability of pub- 
lic officers. 

‘ With regard to a proper selec- 
tion of the subjects of impost, 
witli a view to revenue, it would 
seem to me that the spirit of equi- 
ty, caution, and compromise, in 
which the Constitution waa form- 
ed, requires that the great inter- 
ests of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, should be 
equally favored; and that, per- 
haps, the only exception to this 
rule should consist in the peculiar 
encouragement of any products 
of either of them tliat may be 
found.essential to our nation^ in- 
dependence. 

‘ Internal Improvement, and the 
diffusion of knowledge, so iiur as 
they can bo ^promoted by the 
constitutional acts of the f'ederal 
Government, are of high impor- 
tance. 


^ Considering standing armies as 
dangerous 4o free governments, 
in time of peace, I shall not seek 
to enlarge our present establish- 
ment, nor disregard that salutary 
lesson of political experience, 
wliich teaches that the milttaiy* 
should be belc^ subordinate to the 
civil power. • The gradual iiw 
crease of our Navy, whose flag 
has displayed, in distant climes, 
out* skill in navigation, and our 
fame in arms ; t^e preservation 
of our forts, arsenals, and dock 
yards, and the introduction of 
progressive improvements in the 
discipline and science of both 
branches of our military service, 
are so plainly prescribed by pru- 
dence, that 1 should be excused 
for omitting their mention, sooner 
than for enlarging on their impor- 
tance. But the bulwark of our 
defence is- the national militia, 
which, in the present state of our 
intelligence and population, must 
render us invincible. As long as 
our government is administered 
for the good of the people, and is 
regulated by their will ; as long 
as it secures to us the rights of 
person and of property ,1iberty of 
conscience, and of the press, 4^^ 
will be worth defending ; and so 
long as it is worth defending, a 
patriotic militia will cover it with 
an impenetrable agis. Partial 
injuriel", and occasional mortifica- 
tions, we may Jje sulnected to, but 
a million of armed freemen, pos- 
sessed of the means of war, can 
never be conquered by a foreign 
foe. To any just ^system, there- 
fore, calculated to strengthen this 
natural safeguard of the countiy, 

I shall cheerfully lend all the aid 
in imr power. 

^ ‘ It will be my sincere and con- 
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stant desire to observe towards the 
Indian tribes within -our limits, a 
just and liberal policy ; and to give 
that humane and considerate at- 
tention to their rights and their 
wants, which arc consistent with 
the habits of pur government, and 
the feelings of our people. 

* The recent demonstration of 

I mblic sentiment inscribes, on the 
ist of Executive duties, in char- 
acters too legible to be overlooked, 
the task of reform; which will 
require, particularly, the correc- 
tion of those abuses that have 
brought ttie patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government into conflict 
with the freedom of elections, and 
the counteraction of those causes 
which have disturbed the rightful 
course of appointment, and have 
placed, or continued power in, 
unfaithful or incompetent hands, 

‘ In the performance of a task 
thusc generally delineated, I shall 
endeavor to select men whose dil- 
igence and talents will insure, in 
dieir respective stations, able and 
faithful co-operation, depending for 
the advancement of the public 
service, more on the integrity and 
zeal of liic public ^officers,* than 
i^D their numbers. • 

^ A diffidence, perhaps loo Just, 
in my own qualiGcations, will teach 
me to look with reverence to the 
examples of public virtue^ left by 
my illustrious predecessors, and 
with veneration to the lights that 
flow from the mind that (bunded, 
and the mind, that reformed, our 
^stem. Th^. same diffidence in- ' 
(UMs me to hope for instruction 
aim aid from the co-ordinate 
branches of the Govemiftent, and 
for the indulgence and support of 
ray fellow citizens generally. 


And a firm reliance on the good- 
ness of that Power whose provi- 
dence merciiiiUy protected our 
national ini'ancy, and has since 
upheld our libertidfe jn vaKous 
vicissitudes, encourages me to 
offei^nip my ardent supplications 
that he will continue to make our 
belovea tountry the object of his 
divine care and gracious benedic- 
tion.’ 

The Senate which had been 
summoned by his predecessor 
(Mr Adams) to meet on the 
•■fourih of March after attending 
the inauguration, adjourned to the 
next day for the purpose of trans- 
acting such business as might be 
laid before it. Jn selecting ilie 
members of his Cabinet, General 
Jackson was compelled to aflbrd 
seme indications as to' his future 
course, and no small anxiety was 
evinced to discover upon whom 
his chance might fall. So much 
had been said as to Uic ability of 
the confidential advisers he would 
call around him, and so many 
men of undoubted talents were 
to be found among bis supporters, 
’that it^ was generally aiiiicipaied, 
that his Cabinet would not be in- 
ferior to the ablest of his prede- 
cessors. All speculations, liow- 
ever, we^p npvv to be brought to 
the test of fact, and the fioliiicul 
character of his Cabinet as well 
as the talent and experience of 
his future advisers were no longer 
matter of doubt, when tlie follow- 
ing names were nominated to the 
Senate — 

MartincVan Buren, Secre- 
tary of Stale. 

Sam’l.1 D. Ingham, Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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John H. Eaton, Secretary of 
War. 

John Biiancii, Secretary of 
the Navy. , 

JojtN McPherson Berrien, 

Attorney General. 

• 

The Secretary of Sl^ had 
been a leadins; supporter of Mr 
Crawford, and liad been distin- 
puished ainonii; that class of poli- 
ticians, boiih lor activity and con- 
trollini^ influcMice. After he had 
(lcu*riniiied upon supjmrtini:; the 
election of (icncral Jacks(.n, he. 
was e(]ua]ly (‘liicient in promoting 
his vi(;ws, and from liis political 
inlluenct* and services, *as well as 
on account of the im])ortance and 
j)ower of the State to which he 
bclomzi'd, it was icenerally ox})ect- 
ed, that hi.-^ claims would not be 
ONcrlooked in the formation of 
the Cabinei. 

Mr Van Bfiren was a self-made 
man, and liad by j)erseverancc and 
the exercise of no ordinary talents, 
comhined with jxreat tact and sclf- 
po.s;5es>ion, raised himself to a hia:h 
rank amoiiir the public men of die 
country. The evidence of his 
qualifications for this stalictn was 
found rather in his skill ns a 
political leader, than in his attain- 
ments as a staK'sinan, or in the 
exhibition of jirofouiuT ailfl enlarg- 
ed views of national policy. For 
his advancement in public life he 
had depended upon the discipline 
of party, in concentrating the suf- 
frages 6f the many by the skilful 
management of a few, rather than 
upon the development of bold and 
comprehensive schemois of poficy, 
or by tlie lVaiik**exposilion of his 
views concerning the Constitution 
and tlie (juestions which agitated 
the country. The Attorney Ge- 


neral, unlike his coadjutor, had not 
always belonged to the school of 
politicians contending for a strict 
construction of the Constitution. 
He however possessed more varied 
attainments and was fully qualified 
by his learning and yloquence for 
the station to vhich he was ele- 
vated. • 

The other members of the Ca- 
binet had not been ])articularly 
distinguished cither for their public 
services or talents. Mr Eaton 
was iiuielited for his elevation 
solely to the fricmJship of ^hc 
President and to the confidential 
relations subsisting between them : 
Mr Ingham was sidecled through 
the influence of the Vice President 
and because he bad been an active 
partisan in Pennsylvania, the State 
which brought General Jackson 
forward as a candidate, and to 
whose support be owed his suc- 
cess : the public in vain sc^ight 
for the reason which influenced 
the choice of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and a general opinion j)re- 
vailed, that in the selection of his 
confidential advisers the President 
had not gratified the expectations 
of the country. Eitlier from a 
conviction of this fact or from 
desire to imparl to the Post Office 
department greater political efli- 
cicncy, it was determined to intro- 
duce lh(i Post-master General into 
the Cabinet. Tlie old I^ost-masler 
General (John •McLean) had re- 
fused to make his department an 
^engine to subserve parly purposes, 
and it was deemed, necessary to 
remove him to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, and to fill his 
place witR William J. Barry, one 
of the leaders of the relief parly 
in Kentucky. 

•The Cabinet was now’ constitut- 
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ed, and after confirming the iiora- so total a change been made m 
ination of some active partisans to the public oflh’es. Formerly it 
diplomatic posts and to lucrative liad been coitfined to those pro- 
stations in the land office, .custom niineift ))laces, which constitute 
house and navy, the Senate ad- the stakes for whiefi tlic ganve of 
journod on the 17th of March, politics is so often idaycd. ‘The 
tlie Kxecuti^'e liaving informed revoflilion extendeti farlhpr now, 
that body that ha had no further andnjejimo humble to be claimed 
business to lay before *it. The by any party, were removed from 
promised work of reform now situations upon which they depend- 
commenced in good earnest, ed for, a livelihooil to make room 
Beforethe inauguration, the capital for a set of chnnorous. partisans, 
had been thrmiged with political Availing himself of the right of 
partisans chiefly from llie Eastern, the Executive to fdl vacancies 
Waslern, and Middle States, all .occurring in the recess, the Presi- 
clamoroifs for some re\vard for dent shortly after the ad journment 
tlieir electioneering services during of the St‘nare, removed the pi inci- 
tlie canvass. It liad been distinctly pal oJiicers of the treasury, the 
avowed by the mo<t prominent Marshals and District Ai!onje\s in 
organs of the successful party, that most of the Eastern, Middle and 
the President would be urg^d to Western Slates, the revomui offi- 
reward his friends and punish his cersof the chief Atlantic ports, the 
enemies ; and it was expected that grearer pan of the r(*ceivcis and 
he would make a [)rompt airl ge- recisters in llie land ofiice and 
neral removal of his opponents effected an equally Fadical change 
from oflice, and by the appointment in the diplomatic corps.* 
of his friends secure the ascen- As these removals were invaria- 
dency of his ])arty . This expecta- l)ly made to make room for |>()ruical 
lion was not destined to the disap- adherents ; and as with some (‘x- 
pointnient which attended that ceptions no act of oflicial delin- 
concernyig the character of his « quenry was proved against the 
Cjibinel. ScarcelyJiad the Senate fonnrV incumbents, the conduct of 
■Adjourned, when a general system the Executive was subjeried to 
of removal from office was entered severe animadversions. He was 
upon with the view of rewarding charged wdth usurping an authority 
those political partisans, who had not conffirred by the Constitution, 
been instrumental in pcornoling which it was contended only gave 
his election. Never before had him the right to fill vacancies either 

• Appointments made darinj^the recess. — Ministers plenipotentiary to Great Brit- 
ain, France, Netherlands, Spain : Charge JI’ A ffiiirs — l^fexico, Peru : Secretaries of 
Lection — Great Britain, France, Net)icrlands, Columhia : Marshals an*! District 
Attorneys, in Pcfinsy|eani!J,Oliio, Illinois, New Jersey, Louisiana, Kentucky, Virpiiiia, 
Teonesce, and Missouri : District Attorneys — New Hampshire, Connecticut, Now 
York, Virginia, Alabama, Indiana, Florida: Collectors, Surveyors, Naval OiBcers 
and Appraisers — Maine .3, New Hampshire 1, Massachusetts fl^^Vermorit I , Connec- 
ticut 1, New York 11, Newf Jersey 1, Pennsylvania 2. Delaware 1, Maryland 3, . 
District of Columbia 2, Viri^inia 1, North Carolina 2, Louisiana 4, Western States 
and territories 6 : Receivers and Registers in Westerfi land oflices 2G : Consuls 21 : 
In the Departments at Washington w. 
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Nipcidentally occurring, or caused 
by some ofTicial misconduct ; and 
even if acting within the limits of 
his constitutional prerogative, it 
was a proscyplion for opinion’s 
sake contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions and without a precedent 
in lli(^ history of the country.* 
The oflicers removed werf«expe- 
rieiiced and faithful, and much 
was justly and forcibly urged 
against making the public* offices 
llie prize -of party contests, and 
thus augmenting party violence 
and stimulating the cupidity of 
political adventurers by rewards, 
distributed without any criterion, 
c\c<^pt the iinscrupulo^s manner 
in wliicb the candidates h«id pro- 
moted the views of their party. 
OiitlnM)thcrlianditwa.s contended, 
tliat the Executive was solely in- 
vested with the riglit of removal, 
that it \\as a discretionary riglit, 
for the exercise of which he was 
rcsponsihle sTilely to the nation, 
that that ]>ower was given to ena- 
ble him not only to remove in- 
cumiiciits for delinquency or inca- 
pacity, but with the view of 
reforming the administration of 
the government and introducing* 
officers ol’ greater efficiency or 
sounder principles into its various 
ilepartmcnts. Occasion was also 
taken, owing to tlie (iefalcation of 
a few of those removed, to assert 
tlic necessity of reform, and un- 


sparing efibrts were madcf to create 
an impression on the public mind 
of the necessity of a general re- 
moval of the officers of the Federal 
Government. 

Some abuses no doubt existed, 
anti one instance of fraud and de- 
falcation on the ])arUof an auditor 
high in tfae cogfidence of the late 
administration, gave a temporary 
popularity to this policy ; but 
whegi it was discovered, after a 
vigorous scrutiny, that defalcations 
to the amount of ^ few thousand 
dollars only were detected, and 
that in no instance vfere theseWas- 
teried upon officers appointed by 
the immediate predecessor of 
General Jackson, a reaction took 
place in the public feeling, and 
doulits began to arise, whether 
the c^untiy might not lose as much 
by the inexperience of the new 
officers, wliose fidelity was yet to 
be subjected to the lest of experi- 
ence, as by the defalcations of 
some of the old. A still heavier 
and better founded objection to 
ibis reform was found in the private ' 
character of some of tlic new in- 
cumbents ; and the Senate was 
called upon to rescue the country 
Ifoni *ll)e disgrace of having its 
business committed to men, who^ 
conduct had awakened alike the 
indignation of the community and 
the censure of its laws. 

This4iianner of distributing the 


* Diirinj^rSencral Wiishgijrton's Administration of eight yeai^, there were nine re- 
movals ; ol these one was a clefaulter. 

In John Adams’ Administration of four years, there were removals; one of 
these was a ilefiif] Iter. ^ 

In Thomas .Iftlerson's of right years, there were thirtynine. 

In ^Janies Madison's of eight years, there were five removals; W which three 
were defaulters. 

In James Monroe's, of eight ycarf, there were nine removals. Of these one was 
for dealing in sliiveS*(Guinea,) two for failures, one fornnsanity, one for misconduct, 
and one tor quarrels with a foreign Gowrniiicnt 

In John Quincy Adams', tffcrc were two removals ; both for cause. 
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€xecuti\\5 patronage was also periodical prcs§, and when 
strongly contrasted with the pro- teniatized it would directly tend to 
fessions of General Jackson shortly augment tlic violence of party dis- 
before the election. He liad then putes and to corrupt the fountain 
earnestly inculcated the propriety of political intcHiget\ce, by holding 
of a Chief Magistrate acting for the up public office to editors as a 
good of the whole and not a part rewjyd for electioneering* scr- 
of the community, and devoting vices. • 

himself to extcmiiijale party spirit; Tli^eneral change which took 
and among the most reprehensible place in the Post Ofiicc depart- 
modes of bestowing appointmenis, merit gave additional dissatisfaction 
he had designated that of confer- to the moderate men of the conn- 
ing offices on members of Con- try. Under the superintendence 
gress. He regarded this as aim- of Mr McLean this department 
iag so directly at the independence bad been distingnisbod for its cfli- 
and purity of the legislanire, that •ciency and order, and as its func- 
he proposed an^ amendment to liie lions ojicrated directly upon the 
Constitution, prohibitina; the ap- private bysincss of individuals, that 
pointment of members of Congress officer bad acejuired great and dc- 
to any office except judicial, dur- served pojiulnriiy from the manner 
ing the term for wliicJi tle y were inwliieli its duties were discharged, 
elected and two years thereafter. He liad himself been favorabie to 
It was therefore cause of just the election of General Jackson, 
and general surprise to find liiin and his continuance in an office 
within the first year of his admin- of so much influence and patron- 
islration conferring a greater mini- age had been decm?Hl an instance 
her of ofiices upon members of of magnanimity on the jiart of Mr 
Congress, than any of his predc- Adams, and a proof of his ileler- 
ccssors had done during their inination not to use the patronage 
whole term of service. of the go\crnmcut for party jiur- 

As the members appointed had poses, 
been actively engaged in jirorno- The removal of that officer and 
ting his election, Iw was not onjy the inirodnclion of his successor 
"^accused of inconsislcncy, but of into the Cabinet were rcirardctl 
carrying into practice tliat system as indications of an intention to 
of corruption wliich he bad de- introduce tlio same proscriptive 
picted as the probable conse- system ^Into the Post Office, and 
qiiencc of that mode of bestowing the numerous removals, wliicb 
offices. took place shortly after his aj)- 

The numerofts a]>pointmcnts pointment .crificd the apprehen- 
bestowed upon editors of violent sions of llie community.* In this 
political journals were also severely slate of public feeling the 21.st 
criticised, it was denominated Congress asscmliled, and it was 
an attempt upon the purity of the easily foreseen that the appoint- 

* By the report of the Poi^-Master General, in answer to a nosolutinn of the Sen- 
ate, it appeared that he Jiad removed between the 4tli of March. and the S2d 
of March, 1830, 491 post- masters, viz : In Maine fifttficn, New Hampshire fiflyfivD, 
Vermont twentytwo, Massachusetts twentyei^ht, Rhode Island three, Connecticut 
twenty. New York one hundred and thirty one, New Jersey fourteen, Penn‘?yjvania 
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nients made during tbo recess 
fvere destined to meet with oppo- 
sition, although it was supposed 
that the decided majority of the 
administration pafty in lhe«Senate 
would prevdit it from being eflec- 
tuiiL The Senate however was 
not at once put to the lcst.«. The 
PrcsKlont allowed a luonlh to 
elapse after it assemble^,* before 
lie submitted any of the appoint- 
ments made during the reces^j, 
and more than two montfis of the 
Session had expired before all 
those appointments were submit- 
ted for confirmation. This de- 
lay, which was attributed to tlie 
disagreement that already prevail- 
ed between the friefi(L> of the 
Vice President and of the Secre- 
tary of State, allliougli it tended 
to consolidaK' the strength of llu* 
adininistraiion, did not produce a 
general coiifinnation of the a[)- 
poinlments. 

A warnb opjiosition was in- 
sliuited to the whole course of the 
Executive in relation to removals 
— Isi, on the ground of their un- 
consiitiuionalily, and Jd, on tliat 
of inexpediency. The opposition 


fiiiled on both points; and on the 
first it can hardly be doubted that 
it was unsound in principle. The 
expediency of the reform itself 
was a subject of greater differ- 
ence of opinion ; and whatever 
might have been urged on the 
one side in favor of rotation in* 
oflice and a tliprou^h reformation 
of abuses, anfl on die other in fa- 
vor of the experience of the old 
incnmhonls and against deranging 
ihcf whole? business and policy of 
the Government by committing it 
to the hands of new" and untried 
agents, it could iic^t be disputed, 
tint U^e President, ir^ selecting 
the successors U those removed, 
had been guided by personal pre- 
dilections and a wish to reward 
electioneering services, rather 
than l)y a regard for the public 
good. The eonsequeiice was, 
that the Scna':e felt itself con- 
strained by a sense of public duly 
lo rejeel many of the apjioint- 
incnis made during the recess, 
and in some instancesthe vote re- 
jecting them was so large as to 
convey a sirong censure upon the 
selection of llie President.* 


• • 

thirtyfiv'o, Delaware ?ji\tcen, M.iryliunl fourteciv District of" Columbia one, Viijrinia 
oinlit, Norlli I'.irolma I'oiir. (Jcoijjia Iwo, Alabama two. NTi^si-^sippi live, Louisiana 
tour, Tcnnc'<see twelve. Kentucky sixteen, Ohio tiitvonc. Indiana nineteen, llliiTois 
three, Ali'ssouri seven, Florida one, Aikaiisas two, and Miclngaii one. 


* Monry Lee, ConsuUo .^giers, and James B. Gardner. Itcgis^er of Land^OT:ce, 
rejected unaniiiKiiisly. 

.lolin P. Decatur, Collector at Portsmouth, , ^ . Ncg. 43. Aff. 1. 

Moses Daw son, Receiver of Public Moneys, “ 42. “ 5. 

Samuel (,‘ii‘«hriiaii, Di>stiict Attorney for Kew^ H.nTip«hire, . ** 36. ** 9. 

Isaac Hill, 2d ComptifillcV of the Treasury, . . . *• 33. ** 1,">. 

Samuel Herricks, District Attorney for Ohio, “ 23. “ 22. 

Sanriicl McRoherts, District Attorney for Illinois. ... “ 21. “ 20. 

Wharton Rector, Indian Apent, . . • “ 23. “ 21. 

M. M. Noah, Surveyor at New York, 25 “ 23. 

I^amuei McRoherts w is confirmed upon rc-consideration, atf. 24, neg. 22, and W 
Rector and M. M. Noah were a^in re-nomiiiaicd to the Senate, by which W. R, 
was again rcj.icf«Ml, 21 neg- and 20 aff, and M M N^h was confirmed by tho cast- 
ing vote of the Vice President, 22 aff 22 neg. Holmes, Marks and Tazewell, wrho 
before voted in the iiogativ^ and Haync, who voted in tho affirmative, being absent. 

3 
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The r(!movals in the post office 
were still more general, and when 
to these were added the changes 
made from time to lime in those 
ollices, where the commissions 
expired, tlicy consiituted a reform 
^ which could scarcely have been 
more complete had a revolution 
taken place in t!ie*^ovcrgmciU it- 
self, instead of a change in ll'.e 
persons administering it. The 
decided manner in whicli ,the 
dominant party j)roceeded to ap- 
propriate all life offices of lionor 
and profit under the government 
of the United States, was by no 
means aid indi(‘alio;i of any har- 
monious feeling prevailing among 
its leaders. The necessity which 
had kept its diflercnt sections to- 
gether while in ojiposition, no 
longer existed, and its discordant 
materials began to obey their 
several principles of action and to 
range themselves under the stand- 
ards ftf the rival chieftains, who 
had, by combining, acliioved tbc 
overthrow of the late administra- 
tion. Strong and incessant ef- 
forts had been made from the 
commencement of the adminis- 
tration by the respective parti- 
sans of the Vice President* and^ 
"oT the Secretary of State, to di- 
rect llie Executive patronage to 
the aggrandizement of their own 
friends. A division of the party 
was early foreseen to be inevitable, 
but the personal predilections of 
the President, wliidi would give 
great [>repondcrance to the side 
he might espouse, were as yet 
unknown. In© the formation of 
his Cabinet the first post had been 
given to Mr Van Buren himself; 
but ibis advantage was in some 
measure counterbalanced by the 


appointment of Mr Ingham, a de/ 
voted friend of the Vice Presi- 
dent, to ilie Treasury Department, 
the influence and patronage of 
which were much ^morc direct 
and extensive than those of any 
other dc[)artmenl of the Gon'rn- 
ment*. 'Hie oiher members of 
llic Oiifeinot were not selected 
with reference to the; views of 
either of die competitors for the 
succession to the Presidency ; 
hut upon grounds of • personal 
])refcrencc on die part of the 
President. Jn fact the whole ad- 
ministration was formed as the 
organ of a personal party. It 
was not lh,e representative of any 
specific princi|»lc, nor did it pro- 
fess any particular system of na- 
tional policy. I'lie views of the 
Seci Clary of Slate and of the 
Secrilary of the Navy concern- 
ing the policy and powers of the 
(iencral Government, had not har- 
monized wiili those oY tlic Seen - 
tarics of War and of the Treas- 
ury. The Attorney General had 
belonged to the old federal parly, 
and the new’ Post-master General 
had not shown that his political 
princijiJes necessarily inclined him 
to a narrow construction of the pow- 
ers of the FiMleial Govcrniiicnl. 
L^pon the whole, however, llie 
Cabinet was . formed w'ith an ap- 
parent preference of tlie political 
creed professed by the friends of 
llie Vice l^resident, rather than 
that of the radical parly. The 
star of the Vice President was 
.deemed to be in the ascendant, 
and it was generally believed that 
the influence of the Executive 
woul?l be e^ferted ,lo promote his 
elevation to the Presidential chair 
upon his c^n retirement. These 
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pillions, liowcvcr, were not rcnl- 
izeti. While llie patronn;^c of 
the Executive was^so direcied as 
publirly to sirengllien Mr CaJ- 
iiomi’s political party by placing 
riian^ of his friends in important 
jiosts,' the ground on whieh he 
stood was crumbling beneath liim, 
and measures were iiu 4!i^in to 
create a breach between him and 
llie Pr<‘sident. To liim, as a 
more early and eflicient support- . 
cr, the President liad given a 
greater share of confidence and 
mimifested a warmer feeling than 
he had originally bestowed upon, 
the Secretary of State, whose 
support was rather a ^matter of 
necessity than of choice. In this 
particular the Secretary labored 
under a disadvantage ; but cir- 
cunisl.mc('s soon enabled him to 
obtain a great superiority of inflii- 
enci^ over the mind of the Presi- 
dent. 

'riie Secretary of War had 
been brought into the Cabinet 
solely on account of the confiden- 
tial relations and intimate friend- 
ship subsisting between him and 
tlic President, and of course was 
entitled to, and received, his en-* 
lire confidence. Upon the arri- 
val of tlic Secretary of Stale at 
Washington, lie found a coolness 
existing between the ^Secretary of 
War and the Vice President) and 
a division in the Cabinet itself in 
consequence of some disagree- 
ment in ihcir private relations ; and 
il^was instantly perceived that as 
the President had particularly in- , 
lerested himself in this matter, 
that the most direct road to his 
confidence wasw,by sirttalninjJ his 
view of this delicate subject. 
Whether the Secretary* of Stale 


was actuated by this motive, or 
regarding the lady in question as 
an injured woman, was desirous 
of doing her justice by affording 
ber Ills countenance and support, 
certain it is, that he made signal 
efforts to facilitate lier admission , 
into society, and by,ihG course he 
took ultimately rendered a pure 
(jucstion of morals and feeling, 
one having a direct political bear- 
ing ^and pregnant with great po- 
litical ivsulls. As the President 
waira\v sympatbijjcd in the feel- 
ings and resentment of the Secre- 
tary of W^ar on fliis pointf the 
Secretaries of the Trefisury and 
iCavy, as the objects of that re- 
seiilinenl, gradually lost his confi- 
dence, which was transferred to 
the Secretary of Slate, whose 
course both in public and private 
had so completely harmonized 
with the wishes of himself and 
his friiaul. 

Tlie loss of influence on the 
pan oi‘ the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury liad impaired the indirect 
power of Mr Calhoun, and the 
same cause had injured his own 
standing Avith the Executive. No 
open breach had ho\\c\;cr as yet 
taken’ place between them, and 
llie \'iec* President and his frienfls 
in Congress continued to support 
(he administration, some of wiiose 
most obnoxious appoiiilmeuts were 
rarried.hy tlie casting vote of the 
V"ice Presideni as tlui President 
of the Senate.* Affairs remained 
on lliis uncertain footing, until 
nearly the close the first Ses- 
sion of the 2 1st Congress. At that 
time and after the greater part of 
the questionable nominations had 
been confirmed, a movement was 
made which ripened the misunder- 
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Standing between llie President 
and llie ice Prcsi(ienl into n com- 
plete alienation of feeling, and 
j)rc})ai ed tlie way for an open 
rupture. Before this event oc- 
curred, the iiiiliienre of the con- 
‘troversy above alluded to, ha‘d 
efiected a change in the political 
relations of someofttlte members 
oflhe Cabinet ; and upon that ejues- 
lion, the President, the Secre- 
taries of Stale and of War, and <he 
Post-master General were oppos- 
ed to the Secretaries of tlieTn‘a- 
sury and Nav\\ and the Attorney 
General, a^nd the division was un- 
derstood to have, no inconsidera- 
ble bearing upon otlier questions 
of greater importance. 

This misunderstanding continu- 
ed to increase, until finally an op('n 
rupture was produced. This 
quarrel however professedly orig- 
inated in the view taken by Mr 
Calhoun of the conduct of (iene- 
ral Jackson during the Seminole 
Campaign in 1818. 

General Jackson had command- 
ed tlie American troops in that 
war, and acting as he conceived 
in the execution of his orders, 
had invErded the territory of 
Flprida then belonging to Spain,, 
and occupied the forts and towns 
of Pensacola to which the Indians 
had fled for protection. The 
Spanish minister at Washington 
remonstrated, and in the discus- 
sions which took place in Mr 
Monroe’s Cabinet respecting this 
transaction, Mr Calhoun as Secre- 
tary of War proposed, that a court 
of inquiry shofild be held on Ge- 
neral Jackson’s conduct, inasmuch 
as be had transcended his^ orders. 

Mr Crawford, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, also advocated a 
course, which would have been 


deemed a censure on General/ 
Jackson ; but the Secretary of 
State (Mr Adanis) conceding, that 
the ortk’i s from the War Depart- 
ment had been traoscendedj^so 
forcibly vindicated the course of 
Cieneral Jackson upon princijiles 
of national law, that all procee<iings 
against *iitiM were relinquished, and 
the Government determined in its 
discussions with Spain, to justify 
the invasion, wliile it delivered up 
the posts. I'liis was done by an 
able reply from die Secretary of 
State to the complaints of the 
Sjiauisii minister, in which the 
course of the American General 
was successfully vindicated. 

The subject was afterwards 
agitaU'd in Congress, and the 
friends of Mr Crawford in that 
body were particularly diblinguish- 
ed for their eflbrts to ciMisiire 
the conduct of General Jackson, 
w liich was denonnccd^as arbitrary 
and contrary alike to the law of 
nations and the Constitution. 

As might liavc been expected, 
General Jackson felt greatly ag- 
grieved by this attack, and his re- 
sentment w'as roused both against 
Mr Crtfjvford and Mr Clay, whose 
opinions on this subject were ojien- 
ly avowed in the debate on the 
Seminole war. 

Tow’ar^g Air Adams, by whom 
he had been so ably and so uni- 
formly defended, and low’ards Mr 
Calhoun, who had publicly sus- 
tained him *hotwithstanding liis 
first impressions, he had until 
lately expressed the warmest feel- 
ings of gratitude. This liarmo- 
iiious^fooling, which was first dis- 
turbed by life conteoversy above- 
mentioned, was now destined to 
be totally flestroyed. 

Towards the close of the 1st 
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Session of the 2 1 st Congress, and 
only two days after the confirma- 
tion of the nornin&tion of Amos 
Kendall, (one of the obfioxioiis 
appointments of the Executive) 
by “ihe casting vole' of the Vice 
Presiilcnt, a letter from Mr Craw- 
ford to Mr Forsyth wa^^jjlaced 
in the hands of General Jackson 
by the agency of a particular 
friend of the Secretary pf State 
then at \Vashinglon, accusing Mr 
Calhoun of having proposed a 
censure u])on him for his conduct 
in the Seminole Campaign. This 
letter was transmitted to Mr Cal- 
houn by the President, with an 
intimation, that it was ^o contrary 
to his impressions of the course 
he had supposed Mr Calhoun to 
have pursued, as to require some 
ex})lanalion. Mr Calhoun replied 
and showed, by referring to the 
colTC^porldcnce between Genera! 
Jackson aiifl the Government in 
IS 18, that he must have known 
Mr Calhoun’s opniion to be that 
he had transcended his orders, 
and tliat his vindication had then 
been placed upon other and dis- 
tinct grounds. Mr Calhoun thep 
j)roceeded to inquire into the 
motives, which had led at tliis late 
period, to a renewal of this dis- 
cussion, and avowed his belief 
that it had originaiad ki a desire 
to detract from his influence with 
tlie President, and thus to destroy 


his political standing ivith the 
friends of the administration. A 
long and protracted correspon- 
dence ensued, in which the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Crawford, and several of his con- 
fidential friends took part, and 
although the Secretary of State 
distinctly disclaimed all knowledge 
of the prelin/mary movements 
and all motive to detract from the 
political standing of the Vice 
President, still Uieir respective 
claims upon the succession, his 
course in public and private, after 
being • appointed Secretary of 
State, and the political relations of 
the agents, who appeared as the 
prime movers in this discreditable 
business, produced a general im- 
pression, that its sole object was 
to create a breach between the 
President and Vice President, with 
the view of destroying the influ- 
ence of a formidable commeiilor 
for public favor. 

The movement was successful, 
and a party which was formed 
upon the principle of overturning 
by a personal combination, an ad- 
ministration that refused to sub- 
serve the political vidVvs of its 
leaders, was divided, and rcsol\;ed 
into its original elements by the 
personal jealousies and conflicting 
claims of the rival competitors for 
the succession. 
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nial Ports opened. 

The foreign relations of tl)e 
United States at the commence- 
ment of the new administration 
presdVitcd a peaceful and tranquil 
aspect. 

Controversies had arisen with 
Great Britain in relation to the 
West India trade and concerning; 
the boundary line between Maine 
and the • British Provinces of 
Canada and New' ‘Brunswick 
but this last question had been 
referred, by consent, to the de- 
cision of the King of the Nether- 
lands, and after a long contest, the 
former had terminated in a sus- 
ension of all direct intercourse 
etween the Unitetl States and 
llie British Islands — both parties 
adhering to their respective prin- 
ciples as to» important to be 
abandoned. 

Claim.s, too, existed upon most 
of the Cortinental Powers for 


spoliations of American com- 
merce during the war ( onsecjuent 
upon the French llevylnlion, com- 
mitted with the double view of 
filling their own treasuries, and 
diminishing the resources of their 
enemies, by cutting oft' their trado 
W'itli neutrals. 

It had always been the favorite 
|)olicy qf powerful belligerents to 
narrow the limits of neutral com- 
merce, by multiplying the pre- 
texts of seiztire and confiscation ; 
but, during tlvit war, this system 
was carried to an extent of which 
previous history had afforded no 
example, and was sought to bo 
justified on •peculiar principles. 
It was upon the wealth and re- 
sources of these United Slates 
that these measures were meant 
chiefly to operate, and it. was the 
policy of tHat government that 
they were intended to control. 
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'he grasping; spirit of European 
monopoly atteinpleii to impose 
new shackles, in p^acc of ilie co- 
lonial Alters that had been shaken 
ofl^and displayed itself in continu- 
al e^orts to rrip|)le the commerce 
it could not ))rohihit, lessen the 
rcsmuTCs it was not sul^jed to 
appropriate, and arrest the growth 
of ilie prosj)erlty it had no longer 
the power to crush. The first 
act in this series of aggressions 
was an exclusion from an exten- 
sive hrancli in the cniTving trade, 
hy a sudden revival, in a new 
form, and with a wider applica- 
tion of the rule of 175(5. Our 
partial submission to thft measure 
was followed hy successive out- 
rages by all tlie l)(‘lligerent pow- 
ers upon American commerce, 
and the persons of those engaged 
in it * 

From Spain, one of the bel- 
ligerent parlies, saii^sfaciion was 
obtained In the cession of Flori- 
da, and tlic claims of American 
citizens on that power to the 
amount of $5,00(),(){)() were li- 
quidated and paid. There still 
exist, however, claims upon the^ 
Governments of France and other 
continental powers of Europe, 
formiduhlc in their amount, and 
the settlement of which is of the 
highest importance to tliA national 
character. 

The claim upon Denmark rests 
upon grounds diiTereni from those 
upon France atid the* dependent 
kingdoms of that power. 

They grew out of a system of 
piratical privateering upon Ameri- 
can commerce, which^was epun- 


lenanced by the Admirafty Courts 
of that kingdom. 

Some vessels were captured 
for having Freiicli consular cer- 
tificates on board ; the Emperor 
Napoleon having notified the 
northern courts that his consuls in 
the United Stages would not issue 
any neufl*al c^rtificales after the 
22d of September, 1810, when, 
in fact, his order to l)is consuls 
was* not received in the United 
States until the l^Jih of Novem- 
ber following. Still, those ves- 
sels, having ccrtiticates of the 
French Consuls, issued, previous 
to that period, were captured and 
condemned ; and by this eelebrat- 
ed juggle between these courts, a 
large amount of property was 
seized. Ollier vessels were con- 
demned as having accepted Brit- 
ish convoy, a ground of condem- 
nation that ought never to have 
been applied to tliose vessels 
wliich were compelled to accept, 
by superior force, of that protec- 
tion which proved so fatal to 
them. 

Negotiations were renewed un- 
der Mr Adams’ administration, 
with Uie view of obtainihg com- 
pensation for* these claims, and 
Mr Wheaton, a gentleman of tal- 
ent and learning, was selected as 
Minister to Denmark. After two 
years’ residence, his exertions 
were ci'owned with success, and 
a treaty was formed, March 28th, 
1830, by whicli the controversy 
was terminated ; the Danish Gov- 
ernment paying ^(550,000, in 
full compensation (Jf all claims 
arising from tlie illegal captures 


* The AflTfrressions of Engbnd finally provoked a war between the two countries, 
and by a resort to that remody, of course all claims for spoliations or illcg.al seizurev 
wt'.re done away. 
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and confiscations of American 
vessels. 

The claims upon France, how- 
ever, are of a paramount qliarac- 
ter, on account of their magnitude, 

, and of the nature of the consider- 
ations by whiyh they are recom- 
mended to public intention. 

In the year ISOG, November 
21st, the Emperor of France, 
on the alleged ground that Eng- 
land had infringed the rigiits of 
neutrals in bloakading the coasts 
of France and Holland, and pro- 
hibiting them* from carrying on 
the trade between the cfolonies 
and the belligerent mother coun- 
tries, issued his celebrated Berlin 
Decree, By tliis decree the 
British Islands were declared to 
be in a state of blockade, and all 
correspondence with them was 

E rohibited. Letters written in 
English were made liable to 
seizure ; all trade in English 
merchandize was forbidden, and 
tlic goods made lawful prize. 
Vessels coming directly from 
England or her colonics, or having 
been tliere since the publication of 
the decree were proliibited fiotn 
entering any French ports arrd any 
attempt to evade that regulation* 
by means of a false declaration, 
was punished by confiscation. 

Under tliis decree a number 
of American vessels arriving in 
France after its promulgation, were 
seized, because tlM3y had put into 
England ; being forced in by 
stress of weather, or sent in by ^ 
English cruisers for examination. 
This seizure was unauthorized 
even by the decree itself, which 
imposed no other penalty on ves- 
sels coming from English ports, 


than their compulsory departure 
from those of the continent, and 
limited the right to seize to the 
single 6ase of an attempt to evade 
this provision by a false declaratibn. 

At this time, too, the convention 
between France and the ynited 
Stales^ *^f the 30ih September, 
1 800, was in full force. By the 
22d article of that convention, 
it was agreed that the established 
courts for prize caus(;s should 
alone take cognizance of the ves- 
sels and property of American 
pud P''rench citizens, and that, 
when judgment should he pro- 
nounced against them, the sentence 
shoidd mention the reasons of the 
derision. 

It was accordingly provided in 
the B(‘rliii decree, that the council 
of prizes at Paris should de(‘idc 
upon all questif>ns arising under 
that decree. Wlien these Amer- 
ican vessels were seized, a ([iiestion 
arose whether they were liable to 
seizure under that decree, on tlic 
ground, tluit they had not gone 
voluntarily but had been coerced 
into the ports of England. 

• Thp fjLK’stion was never submit- 
ted to^llu? couneil of prizes; but, 
on the dth of September, 1807, 
the director general of the eustoma 
issued a circular, giving the most 
rigorous a)n^ructionto the decree, 
and a retrospective effect to his 
own decision, so as to extend it 
over all l^ 2 ^ Amcrie ir. vessels 
which had been previously seized 
and were then waiting foe trial. 
The injustice therefore of the con- 
demnations which took place un- 
der rhis coqstruclion of the decree 
did not consist merely in their in- 
fringement of the law of nations. 
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was heightened by tlieir viola- 
tion of the express terms of a 
treaty. t 

On the i 1 ill of December 5 ^ 1 807, 
the J[h*rlin decree was followed by 
the i\Jilan decree, also in jirofessed 
relalialioii of the invasions oC neu- 
tral rij^ils by England. This de- 
cree provided that any ship,\vhich 
should submit to be si'arcbed by an 
English vessel, or had been carried 
into England, or paid anytluty to 
the Eni::!i5h Government, should 
be adjudged to have forfeited the 
protection of its oun (iovernment, 
to havi‘ become English jirojierty,* 
and to Ijc good and iawlid piize. 

Th<i 13riii>h Islands •were de- 
clared to be in a state of blockade, 
and all ships, of whatever nation, 
sailing from or to English ports, 
were declared to be lawful prize 
and liable to capture. This article 
was a new and further iufra(!tion 
of the conveulion ol’ ISOO, which 
was still in lorce. By the I2ili 
and I -lih articles of that convention 
the French Government had ex- 
pressly stipulated that free ships 
should give freedom to the goods 
of ail enemy, and that American 
vessels might pass and fepass, 
freely, to and from the jmrts of 
the enemies of France, unless the 
same were ‘ actually blockaded, 
besieged or invested*’ .This de- 
cree, like that issued at Berlin, 
was nominally applicable to all 
neutral vessels : but the chit'f op- 
eration of both was ^Ipon Ameri- 
can commerce. 

It was soon made the pretext 
of the seizure and sale of a great 
number of American vessels and 
cargoes, the pfoceed.5 of wfiich, 
witliout scruple, were applied to 
the service of liie Frencli govern- 
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ment. Orders were |;iven to 
ca|)inre, and even to destroy, every 
American vessel hound to Eng- 
land or her dependences. Nor 
were lire armed vessels of France 
slow or scrupulous in enforcing 
these orders. Numliers of Amer- 
ican vessels were burnt at sea, 
without ftven t4Te form of a trial, 
and condemned by no other sen- 
tence than the will of the captors. 
AmUhis wanton violation of neutral 
rights was, in some instances, car- 
ried so far as to cadse the destruc- 
tion of American vessels bound 
from ibcir own co’iiniry, not to 
hostile fjiit to neutral pons. 

The violent and inimical sj)irit 
shown by both belligerents tow ards 
the commerce of the United States, 
at last induced the American 
Government to lay an embargo, 
for the purpose of withdrawing 
the property of its citizens from 
the grasp of their unprincipled 
policy. Even this measure^ pa- 
cific as it was, had the clVect of 
provoking fiirllier aggressions upon 
the remnant of its commerce, in 
the shape of a decree at Ibiyonne, 
April 17, 1808, ordering the seiz- 
ure of all American vessels then 
in the ports of France, or which 
might afterwards arrive there, 
wdihout any pretence except one, 
wdiich w as false in fact and in its 
spirit most otlensive and insulting. 

The* pretence w as, that an em- 
bargo having been laid by Con- 
gress, no Ambrican t'cssel coiJd 
he lawfully abroad, and, conse- 
quently, that lliose which appeared 
as such, could havcTio title to the 
national character, but ought to be 
condcmijed as British properly. 

This most extraordinary claim 
on the part of llie French Gov- 
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ernmentj^was met not onW bv ing those seizures; extending by^ 


proper remonstrances by the 
American minister, but by an 
explanation, showing that, at the 
time of laying the embargo, there 
were many American vessels 
.abroad, which were ordered by 
their owners wot to return to the 
United States uniiWiat ki,w should 
be repealed. — Tlie operation of 
the embargo on the commercial 
and agricultural interests of. the 
country, finally induced Congress 
to repeal the law in respect to all 
countries, except England and 
Frawce, and die non- intercourse 
system was adopted in its* stead. 
By that system, all English and 
French \ essels and merchandize 
were excluded from American 
ports, until they had revoked or 
so modified their hostile decrees, 
as to exempt our commerce from 
their destructive operation. In 
that event, the commercial inter- 
course of the United Slates was 


a retrospective operation, the prin- 
ciple to all .American vessels 
which had rmcred France, or the 
depenoent countries since j^Iay 
20, 1609, and direciing thejiro- 
ccecls, arising from their sale, to 
be paid into the Public Treasury. 
Even tffis* ‘ outrageous measure,’ 
as it has been justly sly led, in 
the official correspondence of the 
Aniericnn minister, was not the 
limit of the aggressions of the 
continental belligerents. In pur- 
suance of the continental syslem, 
promulgated in the Berlin and 
Rlilan decrees, which were com- 
niunieated, ns oi tiers to the de- 
jiendcnt allies of I'^rance, many 
American vessels were seized in 
the Kingdom of Naples, forty- 
seven in number, and \ allied at 
four millions of dollars; \Aere 
enticed into the Neapolitan ports 
by a decree of Mural, which re- 
laxed the rigor of iFie blockade 


to be renewed with that belliger- decrees as to American vessels, 
ent, which should thus evince its and, when they had trusted ihem- 
disposition to return to tlic ob- selves to this |)]ighted faith, the 
servance of the rights of friendly Neapolitan Government caused 
nations. them to be seized, with their car- 


On lliQ 29th of April, 1809, goes, which were sold for the 
this law was comruunicatcd by^ benefit* of the Government, and 
tli5 American minister to the some of the vessels were taken 


French Government. No indica- 
tion was given by that Govern- 
ment that it was regarded as a 
hostile measure, and no lismon- 
strance was made against it. 

Towards the en(> of that year, 
however, orders were given to 
seize all American vessels in the 
ports France, or in possession 
of her armies ; and, after a great 
number had been thus seized, a 
decree was issued, dated at Kam- 
bouillet, March 23, 1810,confirtn- 


into the public service. 

In Hollantl, American vessels 
arriving in her ports in 1809, 
^ome of them forced in by stress 
of weather, w^ere set|iieslered, 
without any prelenrc of their 
having infringed the law s of the 
•Kingdom, and their cargoes placed 
in the public stores. Tiie ves- 
sels were permitted to depart, as 
not hftving vtelatecLnny laws ; but 
the cargoes were detained, until 
tile IGth 6f March, 1810, when 
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^nder an article of a treaty signed 
at Paris, on llie lOih January, 
1810, between ,Holland and 
France, they were delivejred to 
tlic J^Vench government as Amer- 
ican, and by them received as 
such* to be dealt with ‘ according 
to circumstances, and the jioHtical 
relations between Franc-cflind the 
United States.’ 

The United States were thus 
m idc parties to tills sequestration, 
wliich was, in the most pointed 
inanner, directed against them, 
as the public enemies of France, 
unless the American Government* 
would vindicate the rights of 
neutrals by such nieaq^ and in 
such a mode, as the French Gov- 
cimment chose to prescribe. 

Ollier nations have demanded 
anil ohtaiiicd from France, indem- 
iiit) for their citizens for less 
atrocious wrongs. In 1805, a 
French squadron under D’Alle- 
ir.and, desircR'cd several neutral 
vessels at sea, among wliich were 
four American ships. The own- 
ers of alt these vessels, excejit 
the Americans were paid for their 
|)roperiy during the reign ofNa- 
j)oleoii. The American owners 
lire yet unpaid. 

In reference, indeed, to every 
class and description of claims, 
lias this preference fo;; the subjects 
of European powers, over Amer- 
ican ciiiziMis, been strongly mani- 
fested. In IBM, when Napoleon 
was compelled to aMicate, and 
the Bourbons were restored by 
the allied forces, the Government 
of France, by a treaty with the 
principal powers of Europe, en- 
gaged to liqnidajfj and ^ay alPthe 
legal obligations which the former 
Government was under* to iiidi- 


viduas, ‘ in countries tHeyond its 
tcrrilcries.’ TJiis it was bound 
to do,|ivitbout the formality of a 
treaty. In the practice of the 
civili/^ world, and according to 
every principle of public law, it 
is^Tll established that the obli- 
gations of treaties, fud other offi- 
cial acts pf goilirnment, are never 
affected by revolutions or changes 
of dynasty. 

Iqdccd ihe principle of making 
an indemnity, was distinctly ad- 
mitted by the repi-esentativcs of 
France, in their note to the min- 
isters of the allies, September 
21st, lSl5; andjn theVeaty liy 
which the pacification of Europe 
was made, it was inserted to pre- 
vent any doubt as to tlie settled 
practice of nations. 

By ibis article, whicli was 
meant as a general declaration on 
the part of France to the civilized 
world, and not merely as a cove- 
nant in favor of the parties td the 
Treaty, all acts of violence not 
included within the description of 
damages of war, were provided 
for ; and by a supplemental arti- 
cle with Great Britain, losses by 
assignats, in the heat of the re- 
wliition, and »]1 claims for illegal 
confiscations or sequestrations by 
the revolutionary government, or 
by Napoleon, were liquidated and 
paid to English subjects. 

In piwsuance of this treaty de- 
claration, the Government of 
France since ihfe restoration, pro- 
ceeded to liquidate and extinguisli 
..claims of the subjects, both of 
the great Powers anipetty States 
of Europe ; but the claims of 
American citizens were uniformly 
neglected. 

Negotiations were opened for 
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indemnily and the Executive of 
the United Slates urj^ed Jie de- 
mands of the claiinanis foyustice 
with s;reat ability, upon the Crovera- 
ment of France ; but the govern- 
ment, presuming upon the apathy 
of liio American people towards 
the rights of ^the claimants, or up- 
on the pacific policy of the Gov- 
ernment, has hitherto hiet these 
remonstrances with the most fu- 
tile excuses. The Government of 
F ranee lias not set up against these 
claims, the doctrine, that the lia- 
bilities of tlic former rulers of 
France did ciot descend to her 
present governors, notwithstanding 
the change of* dynasty. But it 
has sought to avoid making com- 
pensation by silence, by delays, 
by evasions, and finally, by a 
refusal to neoiotiatc, unless the 
Government of the United States 
would connect its claims with the 
claim lately made by France, to 
be admitted into the ports of Lou- 
isiana upon the same footing as 
British vessels. This demand 
was brought up after all other 
pretences had been unavailingly 
resorted to, and after more than 
five years had elapsed subsequent « 
to the treaty, whicji gave rise to 
Siat claim. • 

The American Government 
refused either to admit that de- 
mand or to suffer it to be connect- 
ed with the negotiation^ for in- 
demnities, for spoliations upon its 
commerce. On /hat fooling mat- 
ters stood for many years, the 
claimants meanwhile suffering^ 
fror^he de^y of justice. Upon 
the wange m the administration 
of the Federal Government, it 
was hoped, from the character of 
the new President for energy and 


decision, tliat he would not suffejf/^ 
claims so justly founded, to con- 
tinue unliquidated or answered 
with frivolous'excuses or untena- 
ble prttences. 

A strong feeling ^lad prc^'ifiled 
in the public mind on the subject, 
which only required an opportu- 
nity to*pianifcst itself, and vigorous 
steps on the part of the Govern- 
ment, would have met with a 
hearty .response from the people. 

Movements were made inpojni- 
lar meetings, with the view of 
urging the Government to require 

definite answer from France 
respecting the claims; and the 
new minister to that Government 
received' instructions specially to 
enforce their liquidation. 

Before the close of the year, 
the recovery of these claims was 
placed on a more favorable fool- 
ing by the revolution which took 
place in the French Government 
itself. A Government which re- 
garded willi a more favorable’ o)'c 
the institutions of a republic, was 
substituted for the bigoted and 
imbecile Bourbons, and the rever- 
ed and patriotic La F^ayetie, ilie 
friend of America, was restored 
to lh(* unlimited influence that be 
exercised in the commencement 
of the first revolution. These 
fortunate events rendered the liqui- 
dation <5f these long neglected 
claims almost certain, and the 
mercantile community congratu- 
lated itseIC upon ^the prohable 
adjustment of the sole conlrov(*r- 
sy between the United Stales and 
their ancient ally. 

The dilute with the Brazilian 
Government resjTccting the illegal 
seizure,* aud condemnation of 
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American properly had been hap- 
pily adjusted ; and an opening; was 
afforded by the collisions of tlie 
principal European powers with 
the Sublime Porte, to extend the 
Commercial relations of the Uni- 
ted 'States, by entering into a 
treaty ^vitli the Turkish Gov'em- 
inent. Efforts had beeg (fiade at 
an early period in the liislory of 
the Federal Government, to obtain 
access for the commerce of the 
United States to the Black Sea. 
During the administration of Jolin 
Adams, a contingent commissio!i 
was given to William Smith, tlicn. 
minister to Portugal, to proceed 
to Constantinople for that purpose. 
But the clamor, which w as at that 
time raised against the extension 
of our diplomatic relations, prevent- 
ed the execution of that mission. 

!\Ir Jefferson, in pursuance of 
the Chinese policy, which he 
dceim.'d to be the true policy of 
the United Skates, permitted the 
subject to rest, and Mr Madison 
was diverted from prosecuting it 
by the urgency of our Euro[)ean 
relations during his administra- 
tion. Mr Monroe early directed 
his attention that way, and pro- 
posed not long after the* com- 
mencement of Jiis administration, 
to Mr William Lowndes to un- 
dertake a mission to Constantino- 
ple ; but from personal Considera- 
tions this proposal was declined 
by him. 

The insurrection •in Greece 
which broke out shortly after, 
retarded the business by render- 
ing it necessary to proceed with 
caution, in order to avoid entang- 
ling alliances jvith ihe Fterte, 
Trtilcli might have operated un- 
favorably upon the Greek cause. 

4 


MrG^rgeB. English, however, 
was employed as a special agent 
to colWet information respecting 
the stae of the war in Greece 
and oAthe substance of the com- 
mercral treaties to which Turkey 
wars already a party. Mr Eng- , 
lish was igain s^nt out with 
Corniaodpre in 1825, as 

a secretary and interpreter, with 
instructions to seek an interview 
with the Capital! Pasha and to 
liolcT an amicable communication 
with him. This was done and it 
was then ascertained, that a treaty 
on favorable terras could be eon- 
clndecf without difficultjf. 

Mr Offley, the* American con- 
sul at Smyrna, had, during die 
same period, frequently visited 
Constantinople upon business, and 
from his communications with 
some of the officers of the Porte, 
had formed a similar opinion ; and 
in his communications with the 
Government he Iwd strongly urged 
the propriety of taking steps to 
conclude a treaty. 

Ill the spring of 1828, Com- 
modore Rodgers returned to the 
United States; and as the war 
between Russia and Tujkey, and 
the bflttle of Ifavarino, by destroy- 
ing the influence of England w ith 
the Portp, gave peculiar advan- 
tages in conducting the negotia- 
tion, the President determined 
that tli^ opportunity should not 
be lost. In the month of July, 
1828, Mr Adams authorized Mr 
Offley, the American Consul at 
Smyrna, to proceed to Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of ascer- 
taining definitely the disposition 
of the Turkish government with 
regard tb a commercial treaty 
with tlie United States. If he 
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should find that such apreaty 
could be with certainty concluded, 
full powers were furnishecUto him 
and to Commodore Craite, then 
Commander of the Atuericaii 
Squadron in the Mediterrtmean, 
, jointly or severally for the nego- 
tiation of it I but iliey were ex- 
pressly inhibited t^roin assenting 
to any art’cle, which might be in- 
compatible with the neutrality of 
the United States. As the^ suc- 
cess of this business necessarily 
depended upon its secresy, these 
commissioners were; appointed 
under the aiKhority of the Presi- 
dent, to *hppnint executive agents, 
and such portidii of the contin- 
gent fund as was at the disposal of 
the President, was set apart to 
defray the expenses of the mis- 
sion and of the negotiation. Up- 
on arriving at Constantinople Mr 
Offloy found affairs on so favora- 
ble a footing, that he at once com- 
mertced negotiations, and in a 
short time agreed upon the jtro- 
visions of a commercial treaty. 
The preliminaries being thus hap- 
pily adjusted, tlio treaty would 
have been at once concluded, had 
the compiissioners been provided 
with funds to make.lhe custbmary 
[fresents upon the formation of a 
treaty. Mr Oflley was desirous 
of then concluding it and of as- 
sumitig the responsibility of draw- 
ing upon the state depariipcnt for 
the amount of the presents ; but 
Captain Crane, who, as instructed 
by the President, had joined him 
at Constantinople, declining that, 
course, the negotiation was sus- 
pended, and a communication 
was made to the American Gov- 
ernment, informing it of Hhe situa- 
tion in which the business was 
placed. 


Tills communicat'on was re- 
ceived at Washington a fjw days 
after the inauguration of General 
Jackson, who, after obtaining 
from liis predecessor an account 
of the previous proceedings,* de- 
termined to continue the negotia- 
tion*.* Commodore Biddle Jiaving, 
in tliaVT\eantime, taken the place 
of Crane as commander of the 
squadron, was also substituted for 
him as one of the Commissioners, 
and Mr Hliind, who Jind been 
commissioned as Consul of the 
United States at Odessa, was ap- 
.pointedasa third commi^'-ioner 
to assist in bringing the matter to 
a conclusion. 

'Die commissioners were au- 
thorizc'd to make the presents 
required, and a treaty was formed 
between the two governments, the 
details of which had not been 
promulgated at the close of the 
year. 

a 

The controversy with CHreai 
Britain respecting the trade he- 
Uveen the United States and the 
W^Cht Indies was not of recent ori- 
gin. It was almost coeval with 
< their separation from Great Brit- 
ain. * 

Previous to that event an inter- 
course, subject to but little restraint 
had existed as between colonies 
of the safhe ^ower ; and upon lli^ 
establishment of peace it began to 
be renewed upon the ancient terms. 
It was nou long, however, before 
the provisions of the British Navi- 
gation Laws were, upon the sug- 
gestion of I^rd Nelson, then sta- 
tioned in the West Indies, enforced 
against Aniericaii vessels ; and the 
controversy respecting the colonial 
trade wac commenced. 
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Mr Pilt, upon whom as minister 
it devolved to bring the matter 
forward in Parliament, was at first 
inclined to place the intercourse 
upon the footing of exact recipro- 
city* UnfortTinately however for 
both countries, he was prevented 
from fjarrying into eflect Mu.^e 
liberal views, by the puhjitfuion of 
a pamphlet of Lord Slu.filcld, 
showing the possibility of engross- 
ing the direc t carrying trade be- 
tween the,Uniu:d Slates and Eng- 
land, by confining the circuitous 
voyage through the West Indies 
exclusively to British vessels., 
British gcjods destined for the 
American market could then be 
transported in Briiish* vessels, 
which, after landing their cargoes, 
would return by a circuitous route 
carrying supplies to the islands, 
and bringing the produce of the 
West Indies to the ports of the 
motliCi country. 

This comliiiKUion of voyages 
was lelt to be a great advantage, 
and it was determined to secure it 
to British navigation. American 
vessels were accordingly excluded 
from the islands, but the boslilitics 
in wbicli England soon aftf?r be- • 
came involved with France? com- 
pelled her to relax the rigor of 
the system in order to secure to 
her colonies supplies which were 
indispensable to thcfir existence, 
and which could not then be ob- 
tained except from the United 
Stales. Tlie coloniij governors 
accordingly assumed the powxr 
of opening from lime to time the 
ports of their respective islands, 
and though this intercourse was 
precarious and subject |o contviuai 
interruptions, it served to keep the 
islands supplied, and gare to the 


navigation of the United States a 
share the carrying trade, with 
which *Jihcy were satisfied. On 
this ibo^ing the matter rested, until 
the lau'; war between this country 
and J^igland put an .entire stop to 
thotnidc and compelled the islands 
to depend upon other sources for 
supplies. 

Upon the renewal of friendly 
relations, the United Stales found 
the situation of England materially 
chan*gcd. The world was at 
peace. Her navigation no longer ? 
with that of the United States, 
carried on the trade of Europe. 
The cofttincnlal kingdom? sought to 
secure ihcirown eftmmercc to their 
own tonnage, and a contest com- 
menced between these two great 
maritime powers for the carry- 
ing trade between their respective 
possessions. Both sagacious, ac- 
tive and alive to their own interests, 
they endcjiivorcd to promote them 
upon conflicting principles. • 

England, possessing extensive 
colonies in remote (juarters of the 
globe, strove to monopolize their 
commerce, and the principles she 
acted upon in her navigation system 
were, 1st, to secure the^ carrying 
trade ’of the .world to her own 
sTiipping, and 2d, to distribiite 
such portion of it as did not devolve 
to licr own tonnage among the 
other maritime powers, so that no 
one byjior single strength might 
endanger the commercial supre- 
macy of England and question her 
litlc to the sovereignly of the seas. 

To effect these objects, her 
celebrated Navigation acts were 
passed, founded upon the princi- 
ples of monopoly and exclusion. 

The United States, on the con- 
trary. without colonics, but unbur- 
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dened by debt, and enjoying inex- 
haustible resources, desired only 
to enter into competition \ |ith ilie 
maritime powers of Eiiroj e upon 
equal terms. Possibly u jOn an 
unequal footing their adv^jtages 
as a youthful nation might nave 
enabled them to succeed, but their 
interest obviously, jpointed to the 
establishment of a system of 
equality and reciprocity, and their 
character as an independent power 
could not be satisfied with less. 
With this view .they laid a discri- 
minating tonnage duty in favor of 
American v^issels ; but offered 
to place* the vessels of* other 
powers upon the same footing as 
their own upon condition that 
American vessels were placed 
upon a like footing in the ports 
01 those powers. 

This system, which at the same 
lime proffered reciprocity and re- 
taliation, was successful, and Eng- 
land). upon the termination of the 
late war, entered into a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with 
the United States upon terms of 
reciprocity. This treaty did not 
extend to her colonial possessions, 
tuid an attempt was now made to 
render tfie intercourse with the 
West Indies subservient to thfe 
ancient s)'stem of monopoly and 
exclusion. 

The American merchants soon 
felt the disadvantages to^ which 
they were subjected in the direct 
tr^de, in consequ^ce of being 
excluded from the circuitous 
voyage, and exposed to the com- 
petition of vessels on their return 
to England (Fom the West India 
Islands, 

Strenuous efibrts were accord- 
ingly made in the principal sea- 


ports of the United States to call 
the attention of Congress to this 
state of things, and they finally 
succeeded in obtaining the pass- 
age of a law (April 15th, 1818), 
closing the ports of the United 
Stales against British vessels, coin- 
ing *f>om ports, which were shut 
against; American vessels, and 
compelling Briiisli vessels sailing 
from the United States to give 
bonds Mot to land their cargoes in 
those ports. This law, not only 
put an end to the circuitous voy- 
age, hut also tended to impede 
^the supplying the islands with 
American produce, except those 
colonies where the vessels of both 
nations wbre admitted. 

To counteract this, the British 
Government immediately opened, 
during pleasure, the jxms of 
Halifax and St Johns to the ves- 
sels of friendly powers, for the 
introduction of articles adapted to 
the West India market. 

It thus expected to secure the 
greater siiare of the carrying 
trade by the indirect route to the 
West Indies, solely to British ves- 
sels. 

Thi,s revocation, during plea- 
sure, svas not deemed by the 
American Government as a suffi- 
cient modification of the naviga- 
tion acts, and their ports continu- 
ed to be %hiA to British vessels, 
coming from those ports. The 
distresses of the islands increas- 
ing, negotiations were commenc- 
ed on the part of (he British 
Government, the same year, with 
the view of arranging the terms 
of intercourse ; but as it insisted 
upori laying a discriminating duty 
in favor of produce imported into 
the West Jndies from the northern 
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colonics, no arrangement was 
made, as the American Govern* 
ment refused to facilitate the ob- 
ject of its rival, in making those 
colonies ^)laccs of deposit for the 
supply ol her islands. 

Tlie unsuccessful termination 
of this negotiation left the Urtited 
States iTo alternative but tliat of 
relinquishing all share ift flie in- 
tercourse, or to meet the restric- 
tions by countervailing restrictions. 
They chose the latter ; and by 
the law of*May 15th, 1820, all 
intercourse with the colonies in 
British vessels was prohibited, and 
the importation of all colonial 
prodiice was limited to a direct 
imj)orlalion from the place of its 
]jroduction. This put a stop to 
the trade in British vessels, and 
shut the produce of the British 
West Indies from the American 
market. 

Thesp retaliating measures ope- 
rated so severely upon the British 
planters, that after two years of 
suflering the government at home 
resolved to make another cllbrt 
for their relief. A law was ac- 
cordingly introduced into Parlia- 
ment (act of June 24ih, 182:2), 
by which admission was permitted 
to foreign vessels into certain 
specified ports in the West Indies, 
with certain specified articles, the 
produce of ilie couiitr^b where 
the vessels belonged. 

By this act a discriminating 
duty of ten per cent was laid on 
foreign produce for the purpose 
of encouraging the northern colo- 
nies, and British vessels had, in 
addition to the direct intercourse, 
the advantages of the circuitous 
voyagij, which was only |)crmi(ted 
to them. 

4 * 


The .Colonial Legislatures also 
imposed heavy discriminating du- 
ties, giving a decided advantage 
to British tonnage. In this 
change ‘n its policy the Govern- 
ment afnied to encourage the 
tradjj^ciween the northern colo- 
nies and the West Indies, — to 
give to her tonnage engaged in 
the direct Irafle between the 
United Stales and England the 
advantage growing out of the 
combmaiion of voyages, — and to 
monopolize the colonial trade by 
heavy duties imposed upon Ameri- 
can vessels by the legislatures of 
*the islands. , * 

To counteract jlhese objects 
and at the same time to meet 
England, so far as the new sys- 
tem savored of liberality, a pro- 
clamation was issued by 31r Mon- 
roe, 1822, opening the ports of 
the United Stales to British ves- 
sels from the colonies, hut confin- 
ing the importations from the inl- 
ands to the produce of the West 
Indies, and continuing the dis- 
criminating tonnage duty of one 
dollar ])er ion, wliich had been 
imposed as an equivalent to the 

coloiiial tonnage duiies. 

• ^ 

The next Session of Congress 
a 4aw was paSsed, March ]st,« 
1823, confining the British ves- 
sels to the direct trade between 
the United States and the colo- 
nies from which they came, in the 
same maflner that the American 
vessels wore confuied by the co- 
lonial system to The direct trade 
between the United Slates and 
the colony at which liiey had ar- 
rived. ^ 

These measures produced an 
order in Council, July, 1823, im- 
posing a tonnage duty of 4s. 3d. 
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oa American vessels trading with 
the colonies. t 

American navigation was thus 
subjected to a disadvantage, but 
still the trade flourished^ when 
the British Government 'deemed 
it expedient to adopt a ne\.^ys- 
tem, permitting the importation 
into certain ‘ports^ in the West In- 
dies of the produce of* the coun- 
try to which ilie vessel, bringing 
the same, belonged, with the ex- 
ception of salt provisions, munitions 
of war, books^ whale oil and the 

E ctions of the East and West 
. The exportation of co- 
lonial produce w^as also permitted * 
directly to th^ country to which 
the vessel belonged. 

The inland importation of all 
produce into Canada, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia was also 
authorized. 

This law, which was passed 
July 5tb, 1825, aimed to make 
th^ British islands depots for the 
supply of South America, and 
also to procure supplies for the 
West Indies through the northern 
colonics. It was altogether in- 
operative upon European and also 
upon American powers, except 
upon the United Slates, in refer- 
ence to whose trafle it seemed* to 
have been framed, and with the 
jriew of terminating the colonial 
dispute in favor of England. It 
was, in some respects, a modifi- 
cation of the rigor of llfh old co- 
lonial system ; but as it made an 
iovidio' IS distinction between pow- 
01 s possessing and those not pos- 
sessing colonies, tlie America A 
jGovemmont could not ar^cede to 
its terms without departing from 
the commercial jiolic}' adopted 
upon die organization of the Gov- 


ernment. Under these circum- 
stances it sought to arrange the 
matter by an agreement ; prefer- 
ring that mode to legislation, 
which experience had shown to 
be produciive of hostile feelings. 
A new negotiation was accord- 
ingly commenced, which termi- 
nated unsuccessfully, but* which 
fully ^fleveloped the views and 
principles of the respective par- 
ties. 

The British Government assert- 
ed that any participation in the 
colonial trade by a foreign power 
was a boon — that the trade was 
peculiar to itself, and to be regu- 
lated solely by the laws of the 
parties Y)ossessing the colonies, 
and that a counteractive measure, 
confining British vessels to the 
direct voyage between the colonies 
and the United States, was an in- 
jury and a deviation from the spirit 
of the Convention of 1815. 

The American. Government 
admitted the right of England to 
make regulations, opening either 
in whole or part, the colonial 
trade ; but contended that it was 
a right not peculiarly applicable 
to that trade, but one which 
applied equally to the trade with 
her European possessions, and 
that when the trade between the 
United Slates and the colonies was 
to be opened, it belonged to the 
United States as well as to Eng- 
land to establish the footing on 
which the intercourse v as to be 
placed. 

The principles upon which the 
exclusion from the colonial trade 
was justified, were not applicable 
to an American [K>wer. They 
applied solely m European na- 
tions, agd were derived not from 
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the nature of things, but were of 
arbitrary invention, and intended 
to protect artificial interests and 
an unjust monopoly of the com- 
merce and resources of tha west- 
ern continenk 

Tlie American Government, 
however was so desirous eC ad- 
justing this controversy amicably, 
that it in one particulhr* swerv- 
ed from the strict principle for 
which it had contended, and au- 
thorized Mr Gallatin to wVive the 
question respecting the discrimin- 
ating duty in favor of the produce 
of the northern colonies, with the 
exception of the produce of the* 
United States descending the St 
Lawrence and Sorrell.* 

In other respects, tlie inter- 
course was to be placed on a foot- 
ing strictly reciprocal, and the 
American Government also offer- 
ed to abolish all restriction, and 
to permit the vessels of both par- 
ties to paiticjpate upon equal terms 
in all intercourse between their 
respective dominions and other 
parts of the world. 

Before Mr Gallatin (to whom 
this negotiation was committed) 
had presented his credentials, an^ 
order of Council was .Issued, 
closing the colonial ports against 
American vessels ; and the British 
minister (Mr Canning) Uien at 
tlie head of affairs, always un- 
friendly to American interests, re- 
fused to open any negotiation with 
the view to an arrangement of the 
controversy. 

The unsatisfactory termination 
of this dispute gave to the oppo-' 
sitiona good opportunity to arraign 
the conduct of the last administra- 
tion before the*public, and it was 
not neglected. It accused 
of an undue fondness for diplo- 


macy ; of an inimical feeling to- 
wards. England, and of* neglect- 
ing the public business. 

Thq loss of the colonial trade 
was imputed entirely to misman- 
agemeAt, and the new administra- 
tioj^came into power under strong 
assurances on the partof its friends, 
that no effort would -be spared to 
induce Englamf to open the West 
India Ports to American vessels. 

Accordingly, shortly after the 
inauguration of General Jackson, 
Mr Louis McLane was appointed 
minister to England, with special 
instructions on this point. The 
Secretary of State in the^e instruc- 
tions after narrating the events, 
which led to the suspension of the 
direct intercourse, stated, that there 
were three grounds on which the 
United States ivere assailable — 
1st, in their ‘ too long and too tena- 
ciously resisting the right of Great 
Britain to impose protecting duties 
in her colonies ; 2d, in conQning 
British vessels to the direct voyage 
after tlie passage of the act of 
Parliament of 1825 ; and 3d, 
in omitting to accept of the terms 
offered by that act. Mr McLane 
was instructed to obviate the un- 
favorable impression produced 
by these circumstances, and%to 
enable him so to do, he was au- 
thorized to say to tlie British 
Government, that the United 
States would recede from those 
grounds, by abolishing the discri- 
minating duties on British vessels 
corning from ihe colonies ; byre- 
pealing the provismns of the act 
’ of 1823; and by acceding toilie 
terms of the act of Parliament of 
1825. 

The instructions then proceed- 
ed to say, that the British Govern- 
ment ought not to object to enter- 
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ing into this arrangement on ac- have admitted of its submission to 
count of the omission of ihc.Gov* you in sufficient season for the 
ernment of the United Stales to final action of Congress at its pre- 
accept of those terms, ^when sent session ; and is now induced 
formerh' offered — lliat Mr Me- by an sv}iprehension that, although 
Lane knew of the courst? taken tlie packet by which iuvas intended 
by the party now in power, irh^e- to be sent is hourly expected, its 
•ference to the policy of the late arrivakmay, nevertheless, be de- 
ad min istraiioit on that question, layed until after vour adjournhient. 
and he was aulhorifced to state to ‘ Sljouftl ‘this branch of the nego- 
the British Government, that the tiation committed to our Minister 
pretensions of that administration be successful, the present interdict 
had not been sustained by •the would, nevertheless, be nccessaiily 
people of the United Stales, and continued until the next session of 
were not to be regarded as the Congress, as the President has, in 
views of the Government.* no event, authority to remove it. 

Thus at/Jthorized, Mr jMcLane * ‘Although no decision has been 
entered upon the duties of his made, at tlie date of our last ad- 
mission, and shortly after his ar- vices from* INI r McLane, \ et, from 
rival, he coriimunicaied to the Earl (he genera! character of the inter- 
of Aberdeen the grounds upon views bdween him and tliose of 
wbicli lie desired to open the ne- ins Maj(",ty’s Ministers, whose 
gotiation. To this conimnnication parlicnhir duty it was to confer 
no reply was made, except one ivitb liim on the subject, ibere is 
generally professing a friendly sufficienl reason to expect a favor- 
feeling and a desire to amicably able result, to iuslify^me in sub- 
adjusl ilie business. The verbal mining to you the propriety of pro- 
conferences between the negotia- viding for a decision in llie recess, 
tors however continued, and the ‘ Tills may be done by auihor- 
Cabinct at Washington fell so <le- i/ing the Presitient, in case an 
sirous of regaining the trade, that arrangement can be effected upon 
towards the close of the session, .^ucb terms as Congnrss would 
the followhig message was sent to ajiprovd, to carry the same into 
Congress by liic President. « effect on our part, by proclamation, 

* To the Senate and or, if it should be tiiouglit advisable 

House of Representatives of the U. S. to execute the views of Congress 
‘ Gentlemen : 1 think it my by like meansf in the event ol an 
duty to inform you that I am daily unfavorablo decision, 
expecting the definitive ansvVer of ‘ Any information in the posses- 
the British Governrpent to a pro- Fion of the Executive, wliif li you 
{Kisition which has been submitted may deem necessary to guide 
to it by this, upon the subject of your deliberations, and which it 
the Colonial Trade. fnay, under existing circumstances, 

‘ This coriilTiiinication has been be proper to communicate, shall 
delayed by a confident belief that be promptly laid before you, if re- 
the answer referred to would have quireef. "Andrew Jackson. 
been received early enough to Wavhingio^, 26ih May, 1830. 

*Vide Public DocumcLto, p. 77. 
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This message was committed to 
the committee on commerce, the 
chairman of which (Mr Cambre- 
leng) reported the next day a bill 
to authorize tiie President ih sus- 
pend or to rc[1hal by proclamation 
the acts of Congress of 1 81 8,1 820 
and 1823, whenever he should be 
satisfied, that Great BritJjiqfwould 
open the West India ports for an 
indefinite or a limited term to 
American vessels from the United 
States, su^ect to the same duties 
as British vessels from the United 
States, and that American vessels 
would be permitted to carry the 
produce of those islands to all 
countries except British posses- 
sions to which British vessels were 
permitted to carry it. Tlie ports 
of the United States were then to 
be opened to British vessels from 
the colonics upon the same terms 
as American vessels. 

This bill having been twice 
read, Mr Ca^nbreleiig moved a 
resolution requesting the President 
to communicate to tlie House such 
information concerning the state 
of the negotiation as he should 
think advisable. 

This resolution was agrepd to 
and in the afternoon a secret mes- 
sage was sent from the President 
communicating some information 
just received from the minister at 
LiOndon. This infoPmrftion was 
m substance an account of the pro- 
gress of the negotiations. And it 
mduced the Houses to pass the bill 
without delay — 105 Ayes, 28 
Nays, 

The bill was then sent to the 
Senate, where it was also assented 
to, and having receive^ the sanc- 
tion of the President it became a 
law, and was forthwith •commu- 


nicated to the British Government 
as an additional proof of the dis- 
position of the American Govern- 
ment to relinquish the stand it had 
hitherto^ taken on this question, 
and the Secretary of State in his 
lett^of June 18lh, 1830, informing 
Mr Me Lane of its passage in- 
structed him to ^ represent it to 
the Britisli^Jovernment. It w^as so 
represented, and our minister in 
his letter to the Earl of Aberdeen 
of JBIy 12th, declared, ‘that the 
law conceded in its terms all the 
power in the regulation of the 

^ colonial trade to Gy eat Britgiin, 
and tha^ it authorized tl»e Presi- 
dent to confer on* British vessels 
all those privileges, as well in the 
circiiiions as the direct voyage, 
which Great Britain had at any 
time demanded or desired.’ 

These concessions were at 
length deemed sufBcient by the 
British Government ; and on the 
17th of August, 1830, an an«ver 
was given by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
in which these concessions and 
abandonment of a principle long 
contended for, are specifically 
recapitulated, as if to preclude the 

• United States from again insisting 
upon it ; a construction put upon 
tlie late act ol^ Congress agreeable 
to the views of Great Britain, an 
intimation given that the British 
Government contemplated an aug- 
mentation of the duties on pro- 
duce iinported directly from the 
United States^ with the view 
of encouraging the importation 

^through the northern colonies, and 

* finally an assurance made that the 
carrying into effect d^the law of 
C ingress, would remove all diffi- 
culty in the way of the renewal of 
intercourse on the footing of the 
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act of Parliament of 1 825. Upon 
the receipt of this answer at 
Washington, the President issued 
a proclamation dated October 5th, 
1830, opening the ports ^of tlie 
United States to British vessels 
from all the British colonics oh or 
near llie North American conti- 
nent, and declaring the acts of 
Congress of 1818, t820^nd 1823 
absolutely repealed. Tlie trade 
in British vessels accordingly at 
once commenced, and on ihd 5ih 
of November following, the British 
Government by an order of council 
opeped the cojonial ports to vessels 
of the Uifited States. • 

The controversy was thus ter- 
minated, and although the principle 
of reciprocity was so far given up 
as to concede to Great Britain the 
circuitous voyage, as well the 
right to encourage the indirect 
importation of American produce 
through the northern colonics by 
augmenting the duties on the direct 
importation, the United States on 
their part gained a participation in 
tlie direct intercourse upon terms 
of reci[)rocity, and the additional 
privilege of exporting goods from 
the British colonics to foreign 
countries* The controversy re- 
sulted substantially to the advan^ 
tage of American interests aliliough 
the principle contended for by 
Great Britain prevailed. 

It indeed follows from the na- 
ture of things, that a sysllem so 
entirely artificial the colonial 
system, and so contrary to tlie in- 
terests of all American States can- 
not be sustained without great diffi- 
culty and ctflirely at the expense 
of the colonial pow'er. Experi- 
ence has accordingly shown, that 
restrictive measures have not been 


able entirely to prevent commer- 
cial intercourse between the colo- 
nies and the United States, and 
such is the advantageous position 
of an* independent community, 
that where trade lia§ been permit- 
ted, mucli the greater portion of it 
has been carried on in Ainerican 
vessels; ^Wheii the direct inter- 
course is prohibited, the transpor- 
tation to the Danish and Swedish 
Islands, through which importa- 
tions of produce are , made, is 
entirely confined to the tonnage 
of the United States ; and when 
^ihe direct trade is permitted, the 
greater proportion of it is engrossed 
by the same flag. 

Even (he discriminating duty in 
favor of importations from the 
northern colonies, unless so great 
as to be nearly prohibitory, can 
produce but little effect in divert- 
ing the trade from the direct 
route. 

The system, ho\fevcr, is still 
persisted in by Great Britain ; and 
directly after concluding the ar- 
rangcinenl in question with the 
the United Slates, the minister 
proposed an increase of nearly 
.fifty per cent in llic duties on 
Amerkian produce imported into 
the islands, and to permit their 
importation into the northern col- 
onies without duty. The change 
in the nfini^ry itself about that 
time prevented that measure from 
being carried into effect : and lime 
alone can (jetermine uhether in 
case it sliould be adopted, it will 
be necessary for the United States 
to adopt other counteractive mea- 
sures in place of those repealed 
by tt»c Pro 9 lamation of the Presi- 
dent for the protection of their 
navigatioB and commerce. 



CHAPTER Iir. 

Treaties hetiveen the United States and^ Cherokees. — Condition of 
Chet'olcfes . — Constitution adopted by do, — Policy of Georgia. 
— Vines of Federal Government , — (Question* between the 
Cherokees and United States . — Conduct of Georgia. — Pro- 
reedings in Congress. — Bill nported in Senate. — ^Proceedings 
in Senate. — In House. — Pa.ssage of Bill. — Character of 


Bill. 

One of the most embarrassinc; 
.siibjects wliii’li fell under the rog- 
iiizinu-e of the new administration, 
rohitcd to the Indian tribes within 
the limits of States already ad- 
niitiod into ih^ Union. 

In iliG Annual Register for the 
years 1S27-8-9* a full accofmt 
was given of the peculiar relations 
subsisting between those tribes 
and the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. Some embarrassment 
had grown out of the di^crent 
views which lately began to be 
cnlertainod of their territorial and 
civil rights by the authorities of 
Georgia and by ihosc;of|lie Uni- 
ted States ; and a warm and an- 
gry controversy, relative thereto, 
had commenced in the latter part 
of the administration df Mr ]\Ion- 
roe, which continued throughout 
that of his successor. An account 
of the controversy respecting the 
C reeks and of its final ad justment 
by a treaty, wilUbc foilnd in nhe 


Isl and 2d volumes of the Regis- 
ter. The Cherokees also resid- 
ing in Georgia, however, refused 
to make any concessions, and de- 
termined resolutely to adhere to 
their rights and obligations, as 
defined by the treaties already in 
force. Various efibrtswere made 
to induce them to depart from 
this resolution, and the govern- 
ment of Georgia was loud in its 
threats in case the Federal Gov- 
* ernment should not put the State 
ii) possession* of the Cherokqp 
country, of taking the matter into 
its own hands. All attempts, 
however, to persuade the Chero- 
kces to part with another acre of 
their tewritory proved ineffectual. 
They declared that they had al- 
ready reduced Tlicir limits within 
reasonable bounds; that in the 
•expectation of becoming a people, 
they had relinquisheii^^heir va- 
grant habits and devoted them- 
selves to agriculture, and to the 


• • Vide page C9. Ib. 
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arts of •civilized life. They had 
now accustomed themselves to 
the utensils, the food and the hab- 
its of the white man, •needed 
many of his comforts ayd luxu- 
ries, professed his religion, spoke 
his language and liad adopted his 
laws ; they^must advance or be- 
come extinct, antj with this alter- 
native alone in view, they could 
not consent to stop short in their 
progress in civilization and to put 
their very existence at state by 
exchanging tlieir cultivated coun- 
try for an unexplored wilderness. 
The expeotaiion, therefore, of, 
obtaining possession of this coun- 
try through the agency of the 
Federal Government was relin- 
quished. It had manifested a 
sincere desire to comply w’ith the 
compact of 1802, in the letter 
and spirit ; and it was not pre- 
tended Uiat an agreement to cx- 
tinguisli the Indian title ‘ when it 
coftld be peaceably done on rea- 
sonable terms,’ bound the Uni- 
ted Slates to resort to force. Be- 
ades, the United States had en- 
tered into various treaties with 
this tribe, which not only prevent- 
ed the Government from encroach-* 
ing upon its terruory, but com- 
pelled it to protect them from ibe 
encroachments of others. This 
Indian tribe formerly w^as a pow- 
erful nation, occupying a large 
tract of countiy in the, western 
parts of Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, and extending over a 
large part of the old Alississippi 
tP9*itory. During the revolutioo 
they toolyiart together with most 
of the fndian tribes against the 
United States, and upon the con- 
clusion of peace wrilh Great Brit- 
ab, the great southwestern tribes 


still continued to preserve their 
hostile attitude. The Creeks and 
Cherokees, who were allies, 
threatened the frontier settlements 
of Gfeorgia and North Carolina, 
and as tliese States*, especially the 
former, had undertaken to inter- 
fere' in an unauthorized .manner 
with* Indian afiiiirs, Congress re- 
fused to employ the arms of the 
Confederacy to reduce them to 
submiesion, unless tlic whole pow- 
er of establishing iho terms of 
peace was acknowledged to be- 
long to that body. A treaty was 
finally concluded at Hopevvdl, in 
1785, by which peace was re- 
stored, and 4he Cherokees were 
received into the favor and pro- 
tection of the United Stales, up- 
on certain conditions, viz : 

All prisoners and all property 
were to be restored. 

The Indians acknowledged 
themselves to be under the pro- 
tection of the Unfed States and 
of no other sovereign. 

Their hunting grounds within 
the United States were defin- 
ed and a boundary line allot- 
ted ; and it was agreed that 
if any person should nitempl 
to sbttle on those grounds, he 
should forfeit llie protection of the 
United Stales and be subject to 
the laws of the Indians. Pro- 
vision w*as made for the punish- 
ment of offenders, for the regu- 
lation of all Fndian affairs by 
Congress and for the rc))rcsenia- 
tion of die Cherokee Nation hi 
that assembly by a deputy of its 
own choice. 

Peace, however, was not firm- 
ly eslablisFied by this treaty. Tlic 
citizens of Georgia continued to 
encroach on the Cherokee terri- 
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tory, and after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution (whicl) gave 
jurisdiction over Indian commerce 
and the whole treaty making 
povjer to Congress), a treaty of 
peace and friendship was made at 
Holston in 1791, by which the 
Chero^ees acknowledged ttifem- 
selves to be under the prr&eclion 
of the United States and of no 
other sovereign, and stipulated 
not to make any treaty with any 
foreign power, individual State^ 
or individuals of any State. 
Prisoners were surrendered and 
a boundary line declared ‘ be- . 
tween the citizens of the United 
States and the Chcrokce^Nation,’ 
and the United States, to extin- 
guish their claims to the land 
north and cast of the boundary 
line, agreed to pay ,$1500 annu- 
ally to the ‘ Cherokee Nation, 
which relinquished and ceded 
llieir right to the said land ; and the 
United Statcs^lso agreed solemn- 
ly to guaranty to the Cherokee 
Nation all their lands not thereby 
ceded.’ It was further agreed that 
die citizens of the United States 
should have the free use of a road 
througli that territory and of the 
navigation of the Tennessee* Riv- 
er ; and that the United States 
should have the right of regulating 
the Cherokee trade. It was fur- 
ther stipulated that all* citizens 
settling on the Cherokee land 
should forfeit the protection of the 
United States and be •subject to 
the Cherokee laws ; that no citi- 
zen of the United States should 
attempt to go into the Cherokee 
country without a passport from a 
Governor of one, of ih^ States or 
a person authorized by the Presi- 
dent ; and that any citizen of die 
5 


United States committing any 
offence within the Cherokee terri- 
tory should be punished as if the 
same had been committed ^ with- 
in the jurisdiction of the State or 
District to which he may belong, 
agiiinst a citizen thereof.’ Pro- 
visions were also m^de for the 
improvements qf* the condition of 
the tribe, and tliat they ‘ may be 
led to a greater degree of civiliza- 
tion, and to become herdsmen and 
culiivaiors, instead of remaining 
in a state of hunters;’ and the 
United States agreed to furnish 
gratuitously implements of Iws- 
handrv*andto aid them* in their 
progress towards (Tivilization. 

In 1798, a further cession of 
their territory was made by the 
lrr3aty of Tellico; the annuity 
was increased to $6000 and the 
United States in the 6th article, 
agreed to continue ‘ die guarantee 
of the remainder of their country 
forever.’ Other treaties v^ere 
subsequently made, modifying 
from lime to lime the boundary 
line ; and one in 1816, permitting 
the citizens of the United States 
to navigate the rivers within the 
‘Creek nation ; but these, treaties 
did not in any respect alter the 
relations subsisting between them 
and the United States. On the 
contrary^, all the former treaties 
were recognised and confirmed 
by a tryaty made at Tellico in 
1805, and by a treaty made in 
1817 at the Cherokee Agency. 
This latter treaty was made with 
the view of enabling a part of the 
nation to emigrate beyond the 
Mississippi, and all formef treaties 
between the United States and 
the Cherhkec nation were ex- 
pressly recognised by it and de- 
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dared to be still in force and 
binding on both parties. Relying 
upon lliese treaties, the Cherokee 
nation determined to part <witii no 
more territory', and availing them- 
selves of the advantages held out 
by iliem, they had under »the 
guidance of.their sagacious chief- 
tains advanced rapidly m civiliza- 
tion and promised soon to be on 
a footing of equality witli the sur- 
rounding whites. 

In 1627, a striking advanc'e was 
made by their discarding in a 
general council their former rude 
gofernment, •which was based on 
their aboriginal customs, and 
adopting a written constitution for 
die future government of the na- 
tion. This constitution was in 
substance as follows. The first 
article describes the boundaries 
of the nation and declares that 
the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment shall extend over the country 
within the described boundaries, 
and that the lands therein shall 
be the common properly of the 
nation, but the improvements 
made thereon are to be the ex- 
clusive property of the individual 
citizens jnaking or rightfully pos-» 
spssing the same. • The citizens 
of the nation are to possess no 
right to dispose of their improve- 
ments in any manner to the Uni- 
ted States, individual States nor 
to individual citizens dier^of. 

The second article divides the 
Government into* three Depart- 
ments : viz. the Legislative Ex- 
ecutive, and the Judicial, and pro% 

. vides that no person belonging to 
one of (Hese departments, shall 
egercise any of the powers be- 
If^ging to another Except in 
specified cases 


The third describes the nature 
and powers of the legislature. 
This is to consist of a Committee 
and a Council, each having a ne- 
gative' on the other, and both to 
be styled ‘ the GeneVal Council of 
the Clierokec Nation.’ The Com- 
mittee is to consist of twq mem- 
bers frim each of the eight dis- 
tricts ; and the Council of lliree 
from each district is to be chosen 
by the. qualified electors in their 
respective districts, for the term 
of two years. All free male citi- 
zens except persons of African 
origin, who have attained the age 
of eighteen years, are entitled to 
vole at public elections and are 
to vote viva voce. The other pro- 
visions of this article need not be 
Slated, as they are similar to iliose 
which govern legislative proceed- 
ings in the Stales of the Union. 

The fourth relates to ilie ex- 
ecutive power. This is vested in 
a Principal Chief, ^o be chosen 
by tlie General Council, and to 
hold his office four years. An 
assistant Princijial Chief is to be 
chosen in the same manner, for 
four years ; and every year, three 
men arc to be appointed by the 
Gen(?ral Council, to be associated 
with the assistant Principal Cliief 
as advisers of the Principal Chiefs 
The fifth defines the nature 
and pow'br oT the Judiciary. The 
Judicial powers are vested in a 
Supreme Court, and in such Cir- 
cuit and Inferior Courts as the 
General Council maj-, from lime 
to liine, establish. Tliree judges 
constitute the Supreme Court, 
and hold their commissions for 
fouf years, but an^ of them may 
be removed from office on the 
address •of two thirds of both 
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houses of the General Council 
to the Principal Chief. The 
judges receive a stated compensa- 
tion and are not to receive lees or 
perf|uisites of office, nor tohdid any 
other office •of profit or trust 
whatever. They are appointed 
by a joint vote of both houSes of 
the General Council,, qjid are 
eligible only within the ages of 
lliirly and seventy years. 

The rights of the citizens arc 
secured iij the following manner : 
In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall have the right of 
being heard, of demanding the, 
nature of the accnsaiion, of meet- 
ing the witnesses face to face, of 
having compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses ill his favor; and, 
in prosecutions hy indictment or 
information, a speedy public trial 
by an impartial jury of the vicin- 
age, nor shall he be compelled to 
give evidence against himself. 

The people sliall be secure in 
their persons, liouses, pa|)ers and 
jiossessions, from unreasonable 
seizures and searches, and no 
warrant shall issue to search any 
place, or seize any person or thing, 
without describing them as gcarly < 
as may be, nor wiihoui good Cause, 
supported by oath or adirmation. 
All prisoners shall behailabic upoa 
sufficient securities, unless for cap- 
ital offences, where \he* proof is 
evident or presumption great. 

The sixteenth article declares, 
that no minister of ^hc gospel 
while discharging the exercises of 
his functions, shall be eligible to 
tlie office of Principal Chief, or 
a seat in the Legislature. 

No person who den||es the, be- 
ing of a God, or a future state of 
rewards and punish rnei»ts, sliali 
bold any civil office in the nation. 


Universal toleration in rfligion is 
allowed. 

All commissions shall be in the 
name of the Cherokee nation and 
sealed with the national seal, and 
be signed by the Principal Chief. 

^o person shall, for the same 
offence, be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb.gor fliall private 
property Be taken or applied to 
public use without his consent. 

The right of trial by jury shall 
remain inviolate. 

Schools, and lha means of ed- 
ucation shall he encouraged in the 
nation. • , 

The •appointment of 'officers, 
not otherwise direoted by the con- 
stiliitiou, is vested in the Legisla- 
ture. 

The adoption of this constitu- 
tion on the part of the Cherokee 
nation, by extinguishing the ex- 
pectations, which had been hith- 
erto cnicriained of effecting the 
removal of this tribe, from Hhe 
Stale of Georgia with its own 
consent, induced the local authori- 
ties to assume a new ground, and 
to hold a different language, both 
to the Federal Government and 
» to the Indians themselves. It had 
been until no\v conceded, that the 
t^deral Government had the efl- 
tire jurisdiction over this subject, 
and the Government of Georgia 
had only urged, that it was its duty 
under the compact of 1602, to 
extinguish the ludian title for the 
use of Georgiy at the expense of 
the United States. It now assen- 
ted a jurisdiction over the whole 
matter, and undertook to pass 
laws extending its cflTukia] and 
civil jurisdiction over the Indians 
within its* limits, by virtue of its 
authority as a sovereign State. 
According to this new doctrine, 
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the Indian territory belonged to 
Georgia absolutely, the Cherokees 
were tenants at her will, and she 
had the right at any time.to de- 
termine that tenancy, by taking 
possession and extending fier au- 
thority over the tribe. Th^se 
principles, so novel in themselves, 
were directly contrary to the es- 
tablished practice of th^ Govern- 
ment, and in violation of the pro- 
visions of The Indian Intercourse 
Act, passed in 1796, and continu- 
ed with some modifications in the 
details by the act of 1802, which 
was^ still in force. By this law, 
the citizens of the United* States 
were prohibited from going into 
the Indian territory, the bounda- 
ries of which were specified, un- 
der pain of fine and imprison- 
ment. Settling upon the Indian 
territor}', or surveying, or desig- 
nating boundaries thereon, was 
declared punishable by fine and 
imprisonment ; and the President 
was auiliorized to employ the 
military force to remove persons 
intruding on the Indian lands, and 
to deliver them over to the civil 
authorities of the United States. 
Tlie legisjature of Georgia in 1828 
had advanced principles in viola- 
tio^n of this act by way of resoltf- 
tions, but it was foreseen that so 
long as the Federal Government 
was determined to presence its 
authority inviolate, these declara- 
tions could not be carried into 
effect. Similar encroachments 
upon the federal authority had 
been attempted in relation to the , 
Creek Treaty, but the determina- 
tion expired by Mr Adams to 
GMcute the laws, and his orders 
to the military, to arrest *all intru- 
ders upon the Creek Territory, 


produced their proper effect, and 
after many threats, the State au- 
thorities were obliged to acquiesce 
in the cairn but firm decision of 
the Executive. The system of 
threatening, however, was not de- 
parted from. 

In 1828, the State Legislature 
passed jg Jaw, to take effect pro- 
spectively, extending her jurisdic- 
tion over the Indians. Jn 1 829, 
the la^ was re-enacted to take 
effect in 1830. A change had 
now taken place in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Govern- 
^raent, which was followed by a 
change in its policy towards the 
Indian tribes within the United 
States, add the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi imitated the ex- 
ample of Georgia. These States 
were also partly occupied by In- 
dian tribes, but under different 
circumstances. The right to the 
land, after the extinguishment of 
the Indian title, became vested in 
the United Stales — the Stales 
being created by act of Congress 
out of the public territory, and 
bound not to interfere will) the 
public lands. In Alabama were 
• the Qreeks, a portion of the 
Cherokees, and a few Choctaws 
and Chicasaws. These two latter 
tribes, however, chiefly resided in 
Mississippi, and their relations with 
the United States were in the 
main, similar to those existing 
with the Cherokees. They were 
also far adttanced in civilization. 

Almost immediately after the 
, inauguration of General Jackson, 
communications were made by 
the Executive to the Creeks and 
Cherokees jndicating the policy, 
which would bp in future pursued 
toward tlie Indian tribes, and the 
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views entertained by him, of the 
relations existing between them 
and the United States. 

The letter to the Cherokee 
Council, together with the ojSinion 
of th*e Attorney General, and the 
memorial of that nation to Con- 
gress, and other documents bon- 
taining the statements pf* .both 
sides of the question, will be 
found among the Public Docu- 
ments in the second part of this 
volume.^ 

From these papers it appeared, 
that the federal administration 
conceded to Georgia, full power 
as a sovereign State, to extend her 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
all the Indians within hef limits ; 
and that the trealM made with 
die United States,' so far as they 
contravened this authority by guar- 
antying the Indian title, were not 
binding upon the General Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it had not a 
constitutional vight to make such 
treaties. It was also asserted, 
that the Indian title was only a 
right to hunt, and consequently 
was temporary and subject to be 
abridged, whenever die country 
was wanted for the use of civiliz- 
ed man; that the right guar- 
antied was a mere right of pos- 
session, and that the guarantee 
was never intended to be adverse 
to the sovereign right t>f Creorgia. 

The State had lutheno been 
induced to forbear to act, in the 
expectation that some ^tisfactory 
arrangement would be made $ but 
the course adopted in creating a 
Cherokee Govemment professing 
to be ^ independent, was inconsist- 
ent with the^ political system^ of 


the United States, and well calcu- 
lated to excite apprehensions as 
to the extent of the aboriginal 
claims. • The attitude thus assum- 
ed by the Cherokee Nation was 
one which was never contempla- 
ted pnd in which it could not be 
sustained by the Federal Govem- 
ment. , • 

The Cherokee chieftains on 
their part contended, that the 
right of their tribe to its territory 
was atlterior to all other claims, 
and had been recognised by the 
whites and guarantied by treaties ; 
that their right of regplating th^ir 
domestie afiairs was equally un- 
deniable and had* never been 
surrendered ; that they had taken 
no part in the formation of the Con<i 
stitution of the United States nor 
of the compact of 1802 with Geor- 
gia, and therefore were not bound 
by any of the provisions in those 
instruments or any construction 
put upon them ; that if any diffi- 
culty resulted from inconsistent 
obligations, they should not be 
affected by it ; and they suggest- 
ed that it was easy for the State 
and Federal Government to 
modify the compacts between 
them so as to preserve ihk honor 
of the United States, and to pro> 
mote the happiness and prosperi^ 
of a people whose title to their 
territory was undeniable, whose 
interests were becoming identi- 
fied mtV their white neighbors 
and who hpd been always ready 
to obey their call as friends and 
allies. 

Had this controversy been con- 
fined to these parties, ne*.dj^ulty 
probably would have grow Q|jt 


• Vide pages 123 — 145. 
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jpf the dispute. The ohligations 
;bf the Government of the iJnited 
States were too clear to permit 
any encroachment by any direct 
agency upon the Cherokee terri- 
tory. This responsibility was as- 
sumed by the State Governn[V3nt. 
The act of Georgia, which was 
passed Decembef 20th, 1828,* 
provided for a division of the 
Cherokee country within the lim- 
its of the State into five portions 
and attached them to the five 
contiguous counties. The laws 
of Georgia were extended over 
th^. white residents within the ter-, 
ritory and the Indians ^ere de- 
clared to be stibject after the first 
of June, 1830, to such laws as 
the Legislature might prescribe. 
The Cherokee laws and customs 
were declared to be void after the 
same period, and all Indians, or 
their descendants, residing within 
the nation, were declared to be 
ineompetent, either as witnesses 
or parties in a suit wherein a white 
man was a party. 

The harsh and arbitrary char- 
acter of this law excited much 
feeling throughout the country; 
and the view which the new ad-«' 
ministration took of the obligations 
bf the United States towards the 
Cherokees, when conflicting with 
the pretensions of Georgia, gave 
good ground for apprehension as 
to the ultimate fate of this tribe. 
Meetings were held in various 
parts of the Uniqp for the purpose 
of remonstrating against the con- 
struction given by the Executive 
to the treaties between the United 
Statesf#^ the Cherokees. The 
Jpederel Government was declar- 
ed to be bound to protect tbis 


tribe from the encroachments of 
Georgia. The guarantee was 
intended as a substantial protec- 
tion gainst all invasions upon the 
territory reserved, and specially 
against encroachme'hts under the 
autliority of States. The diffi- 
culties, which had grown. out of 
the dotihts as to the authority of 
Congress, under the articles, of 
confederation was the inducement 
to invest the General Government 
with enlarged authority over this 
subject under the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the encroachments 
which the inhabitants of Georgia 
had formerly made upon the 
Creeks and ^ Cherokees — en- 
croachments Vidticb had more 
than once produced hostilities 
between them and the whites — 
were the chief motives to giving 
the guarantee in question. 

The faith of the nation was 
therefore plighted to these tribes ; 
and their dependent situation gave 
them a strong claim upon it, re- 
quiring the most scrupulous per- 
iormance of all its obligations. 
No distinction, drawn from the 
confederated character of the 
Government, could be regarded 
as an answer to these claims. 
The power to pledge the national 
faith unquestionably belonged to 
the National Government; and 
whetlierndighted to foreigt^ pow- 
ers, to Indian tribes within its 
limits, or to its own citizens in a 
state of rebeliicMi, it gave a sacred 
character to its stipulations, which 
rendered their performance of 
paramount importance. The 
practical construction given to 
these treaties for /orty years, 
which bad been* hitherto undis- 


* For act, vide Domestic Occurrences, tinder head of Georgia. 
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puted, the provisions of the Indian 
intercourse act, in conformity 
with that construction for nearly 
the same time, were also ui^ed as 
unanswerable reasons wl^ the 
Federal Government should con- 
tinue to afford its protection to 
the Cjierokees as it had hftherto 
done; and a strong and • earnest 
appeal was made to Congress to 
prevent the Government of Geor- 
gia from carrying into effect a 
law so injurious to the natural 
rights of the Indians and which 
was a direct and positive violation 
of those treaties. This appeal, 
did not induce the administration 
to forego its riestdution to further 
the designs of 'Georgia. It felt 
itself strong in the support of a 
powerful party in the country and 
strong indications were given that 
the views of the administration 
respecting the Indians would be 
sustained by a large portion of 
that party. • 

The government of Georgia 
however felt, that the harsh and 
unjustifiable steps authorized by 
the act of 1826, could not be 
carried into eflfect without ex- 
citing a torrent of public feeling • 
too powerful to be withstood. 
The 9th section of that law, 
which incapacitated Indians from 
^pearing in any character in 
Court .was particulirljT objected 
to as viclatiug both justice and 
humanity. An act was therefore 
brought in at the» next ses- 
sion of the legislature to repeal 
that section of the law of 1828. 
This new act incorporated the 
Cherokee country with the ad- 
joining counties anf extej[ided 
the criminal ab^d civil jurisdiction 
of the State over all persons in- 


habiting it. It also declared 
the Cherokee laws void, a^ 
rendered it criminal to carry theni 
into effect so far as they provided 
for thew punishment of Indians for 
selling land or calling or attending 
a Council with that view. It was . 
also declared a misdemeanor to 
dissuade the llndians from selling 
their landTs, and all Indians resid- 
ing within the Cherokee territory 
were rendered incompetent to 
testily in suits where a white man 
residing out of the nation was a 
party. This was a modification 
of the bill of 1828,*and permitted 
Indian! to be parties in suits and 
witnesses in sonle cases. Most 
of the provisions of the old law 
however were left still in force, 
and the Cherokees were in great 
uncertainty as to their fate. Tlie 
States of Alabama and Mississippi 
partially followed the example of 
Georgia and took measures to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction over the In- 
dian territory within their respect- 
ive limits. The Legislature of the 
former in 1829, passed a law ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the 
State over the Creek nation and 
authorizing a census to.be taken 
of the Indiarvs. The law of Mis- 
sissippi, which was passed in 18^0^ 
declared all the rights and privi- 
leges held by the Indians by vir- 
tue of their own customs to be 
abolished, and placed them upon 
the same footing as the free wnite 
citizens of the State. The laws 
of the State were extended over 
the Indian territory and it was 
declared to be punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to ekew^any 
office established by the ct^tasns 
of the Indians. The passage of 
these laws, together with the un- 
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ooDStituttond course of Georgia, beyond the Mississippi and with- 
produced much excitement, and out the limits of the States, to be 
the humane throughout the coun- guarantied to the Indians forever 
try were alarmed, lest all the ef- and to be subject to no other con*- 
fbrtsof the Government to civilize trol from the United States, than 
them should be rendered abortive what was necessary* to maj/Qtain 
. and an irreparable injury inflicted peace and tranquillity. If, how- 
upon the character of the country ever, fliey should not be willjng to 
for good faith* and ^iyimanity. emigrate jthey ought to be in- 
There was no prosp'ect, that formed that they must submit to 
the Federal Government would the state laws, and he had informed 
interfere to prevent the execution them that the Executive of the 
of this law, whether it was con- United States would nqt counte- 
strued to be an infringement of the nance them in their attempts to 
treaties or not. The President establish an independent Govern - 
had •declared^ that he did not nient. This subject was referred 
deem it competent for the Federal by both Houses of Congress to 
Government to ^interpose its au- their respective Committees upon 
thority between the State and the Indian Ailairs, and on the 22d of 
Indians, and this opinion was reiter- February, 1830, the committee 
ated in his message at the opening of the Senate made a long re- 
of the 21st Congress.^ port to that body, approving the 

The late attempt of tlic Chero- recommendation of the Execu- 
kees to establish an independent tive, accompanied by a bill to 
government within tlie States of carry it into eflfect. A similar re- 
Geofjgia and Alabama, although port and bill was submitted to the 
the natural result of the policy House of Representatives on the 
of the United States, he declared 24th of February, by Mr Bell, the 
to be inconsistent with our politi- chairman of tlie Committee of 
cal ^stem, never contemplated by Indian Affairs in that body. This 
the Federal Constitution and in bill authorized the President to 
which thqy could not be sustained, ^set apart such portion as he should 
He had informed, the Chero- deem *necessary, of the public 
keesthat Georgia and Alabama territory west of the Mississippi, 
had a right to extend their laws to be divided into districts, for the 
over them and that the Federal permanent residence of the emi- 
Govemment could not interfere grating Iifdiabs. The President 
to protect them, and advisejl them was also authorized to exchange 
to emigrate beyond the Mississippi these districts with any tribes 
or to submit to the State laws, thereof residing witliin the Uni- 
With the view of enabling them ted States, ibr the land occupied 
to aubsist as an'independent com- , by them, and to assure them that 
muniQr beyond the influence of the United States, will secure 
the wUfiSr he recommended to such land to them and their pos- 

Cq0(0^ to set apart a territoiy ferity, forever ; and a patent was 
• * • 

* Vide Pnblie Doeumeiiti, page, 16 . 
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to be granted to them to that ef- 
fect. He was autliorized to pay 
for the Indian improvements on 
the exchanged lands and upon 
tlje payment of the appraisedVaiue 
the Snorovements were to belong 
to the United States. He was to 
cause the emigrants to be assisted 
in removing and settling^ in their 
new country, to provide for their 
sustenance for the first year after 
tlieir removal and to protect tliem 
in their new residence against all 
Ollier tribes or persons. 

The same care and superintend- 
ence which the President exer- 
cised over the Indian tribes by 
virtue of the acts regulating in- 
tercourse willi them, htf was to 
continue to exercise over them 
after their removal, and the sum 
of $500,000 was proposed to be 
appropriated to carry the provis- 
ions of the act into edect. 

This bill was laid on the table 
for some lime before it was brought 
up for discussion. The subject 
however was often agitated, upon 
tlie presentation of petitions from 
various quarters, tirging Congress 
to take means to preser\'e tiic 
faiUi of the nation inviolate. The 
representatives from Georgia«were 
unusually sensitive whenever lliis 
subject was agitated, and denounc- 
ed the petitioners as impertinently 
interfering with theii* local con- 
cerns — they even sought to pre- 
vent the reading of the petitions, 
and when information wjjis required 
as to the character of the laws, 
which Georgia had enacted con- 
cerning the Cherokees, they en- 
deavored to diveit public attention 
from that point by including the 
laws anciently 'passed* in oAier 
States, in an entirely different 


state of things. The resolution 
was accordingly so modified by 
the administration party in Con- 
gress a^ to call for the old laws of 
States, where Indians formerly 
lived, as well as for those of the 
States where the tribes still existed. 
In answer to this call however the 
most obnoxious Jaw Of Georgia, 
that of 1828, was omitted and the 
whole subject was not fairly laid 
before Congress. The discussion 
of tlie bill was commenced in the 
Senate on the sixth of Apr’d by 
Mr White, the chairman of the 
Indian committee, who explained 
the objects proposed and went 
into an examination of the claims 
and rights of the tribes, the States 
and the General Government. 
He was replied to by Mr Freling- 
huysen who sustained with great 
power of argument and eloquence 
die claims uf die ludians, and the 
authority of tlie United States 
over die whole matter. The dis- 
cussion was further continued until 
the 24th of April by Messrs 
Forsyth, Adams, and Mr Kinley 
in support of the bill and by Messrs 
Sprague and Robbins in opposition 
.to it. 

Messrs White and Frelinghuy- 
sen again took* part in the debate 
and various amendments were 
proposed, which together with the 
bill itself, were decided on the 
24th of April. 

The first amendment proposed 
by Mr Frelinghuysen was to provide 
for the protection of the Indians 
in tlieir present possessions, until 
they chose to remove, and in the 
enjoyment of all their -^tglHs of 
territory and government aslrajg- 
tofore exercised. It also provided 
that before the removal or ex* 
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cbangej^the rights of the tribe 
should be guarantied by treaty 
as formerly. . 

This amendment was rejected 
by a parly vote of 27 tt^ 20, all 
the administration members ex- 
cept one from Pennsylvania not- 
ing in the negative, and all tlie 
opposition except , two, in the af- 
firmative. On the sehond part 
of this amendment, the vote stood 
28 to 19, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania voting with his ])arty. 

An amendiHcnt was then pro- 
posed by Mr Sprague, providing 
forjtheir protection in their pre- 
sent possessions and in Ihe en- 
joyment of theif rights of territory 
and government according to the 
true intent and meaning of the 
treaties until they should choose 
to remove ; which was rejected 
by the same vole, 20 afiirmative, 
27 negative. 

Mr Frelinghuysen then offered 
an amendment providing, that the 
act should not be construed so as 
to authorize a departure from, or 
the non-ohservance of, any com- 
pact or treaty then existing be- 
tween the United States and the 
Cherokees. This was also re-* 
jected by the same vyte. Mr Sand- 
ford then offered an amendmetft, 
authorizing a similar exchange of 
lands with Indians, who occupied 
lands of which the pre-emption 
right belonged to a State, instead 
of the United States, and this 
being amended by. Mr Woodbury 
so that the expense should not be 
charged to the United States, was, 
rejected 37 to 10. 

Thg>tll was then passed, 28 to 
19 ^^very Senator voting as be- 
fore, except the adnfinistration 
• Senator from Pennsylvania, who 


voted with the majority. On 
Monday, the 26th of April, the 
bill was carried to the House, where 
Mr Bell moved, after it had been 
twice* read, that it should be re- 
ferred to the Cortmittee of the 
whole House on the State of Ae 
Unidh and objected to its being 
referral ,to the Committee on 
Indian affairs, because it was simi- 
lar to the bill' already reported by 
that Committee. That course 
having been taken, it. remained 
on the table until the I3lh oi May, 
when Mr Bell moved, that the 
, special orders of tiic day be post- 
poned with the view of taking up 
the Indian bill. This motion pre- 
vailed a*nd the discussion was 
commenced in the Committee of 
the whole House by Mr Bell, 
who explained the objects of the 
bill and advocated its policy at 
length. He was followed by Mr 
Slorrs, who condemned the bill 
as a violation of g^d faith and 
as countenancing tlic violent course 
of Georgia. The discus.sion was 
continued until the 19ih dl^May, 
by Messrs Lumpkin, Foster, 
Wilde and Lamar, all from Geor- 
gia, in favor of the bill, and by 
Messrs Ellsworth, Evans, Hunt- 
ington, Johns, Bates and Everett, 
against it. The advocates of the 
bill contended, that the title of the 
Indians •to ’the territory they 
claimed was necessarily temporary 
and must yield to the claims of 
civilized man, whenever the land 
was needed for cultivation ; that 
the Deity made the earth to be 
cultivated and improved, and that 
it would be preposterous to per- 
mit Jarge tjacts of country, suffi- 
cient for the accommodation of a 
numerous population, to be re- 
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served merely as a hunting ground 
for a few wandering savages. 
This view of the Indian title had 
always been taken by the Euro- 
pean powers ; it had been*sanc- 
lioned by the •uniform practice of 
tlie Colonial Governments; by 
tlie decisions of the Federal and 
State Courts and was ia|en by 
our commissioners at Ghent in 
resisting tlie pretensions of Eng- 
land in behalf of her Indian al- 
lies. As (o the Cherokee claims 
under the treaties, they denied 
tliat the treaties were binding ; 
first, because the Federal Govern- 
ment was not authorized to treat 
with Indians, although a difTercut 
practice had sprung up*through 
inattention ; and even if authorized 
to treat, the States were secured 
by tlie Constitution from the erec- 
tion of any new State within 
their several jurisdictions, without 
the consent ol the State concerned, 
and therefore* the treaties were 
void so far as liiey stipulated to 
^aranty tfte territory to the 
Clierokccs or in any manner for 
tlieir existence as a distinct com- 
munity. The condition of the 
Indians themselves, they asserted, 
would be improved by reirfoval, 
and their reluctance to cede their 
territory was declared to be solely 
owing to a few whites and half breeds 
who resided among* tlf^m and 
exercised a controlling influence 
in their councils. They were now 
surrounded by frontiv settlers 
and the only intercourse they had 
with the white men, imparted to 
them the vices and not die virtues 
of civilization. Their laws and 
customs \^ere still savage, and 
while their cofltmuance in tdeir 
present location was a datriraent 


and incumbrance to thea States 
where they resided, it was also a 
positive disadvantage to the In- 
dians themselves, who were grad- 
ually wasting away under the 
deteriorating influence of idleness 
and intemperance. It was also 
said, that this bill did not contem- 

f ilate any forcif^le removal of the 
ndians, but merely to afford them 
aid in emigrating. 

On the other side it was con- 
tendecl that, however undetermi- 
nate and temporary might have 
been the original title of the In- 
• dians to their territory, it was ea- 
pable df being changed into a 
title as valid and definite as that 
of a civilized community to soil 
occupied by its citizens : tliat this 
had been done by the treaties 
concluded with these tribes with 
the view of attaching them to their 
country as a civilized people, and 
the faith of the United States was 
now pledged to respect that tWe 
and to secure them in the enjoy- 
ment of their territory. 

The Indian title had always 
been respected by the American 
Government ; and although it had 
<)een customary for the Indians to 
relinquish fron\ time to time por- 
tidhs of their territory, it ha3 
never been contemplated to re- 
move them entirely without their 
consent. On the contrary, ef- 
forts had^been made by the Gene- 
ral Government to change their 
habits and to fix* them to the soil 
as a civilized people. Such was 
(he object of the treaties which 
were concluded by the Federal 
Government with the sanetj^of 
Georgia herself. The grotllid 
now takeir concerning their un- 
constitutionality was entirely new 
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and inconsistent with the uniform nant to every principle of fairness 
practice of the Government ever and justice. It was a fraud upon 
ance the adoption of the Consti- the Indians and would be so ro- 
tution, which had, and in refer- gard^d by the civilized world, 
ence to this very pretension, pro- The faith of the countrj^ was 
hibited States from entering into pledged to tliese dependent and 
any treaty, and conferred upon helpjess tribes, and public opinion 
the Gener^ Government the ex- would exact a full compliance 
elusive power of making treaties, with rtts- engagements. These 
of regulating Indian commerce engagements were not only to 
and of repelling Indian encroach- guaranty their territory, but to 
ments. The whole power was aid thfem to become a civilized 
thus vested in the Federal Gov- people. Relying upon this prom- 
ernmenl ; and it had in conformi- ise, the Indians had relinquished 
ty with this power proceeded to their savage habits. They were 
make treaties with the Indian ■ no longer 6ited to procure their 
tribes under every administration, subsistence by hunting. They 
and almost every year of its ex- were agriculturists. They had 
istence as a National Government, farms and cattle, and essentially 
without the slightest objection on lived like their white neighbors, 
the part of a State, or any inti- They perhaps were not so much 
mation that such a course was advanced in civilization ; but they 
unauthorized by the Constitution, had undeniably made great pro 
The Senate had sanctioned these pcss, and they could not relapse 
treaties session after session ; Con- into a state of barbarism unless 
grSss had made appropriations by a change of polfcy on the part 
and passed laws to give effect to of the United States. To that 
their stipulations, and the whole policy they were indebted for their 
practice of the Government had elevation, and its effects were seen 
been in conformity with the prin- in an entire change in the habits 
ciple that the whole subject was and character of the whole com- 
exclusiyely under the jurisdictiorf raunity. The increase of their 
of the Federal Government. In numbers within a few years, the 
the belief that this was so, the commerce they began to carry on 
Indian tribes had entered into with the neighboring States ; the 
treaties, had ceded lands and re- establishmept of a newspaper 
linquished claims. The Federal among *them, the institution of 
Government had accepted of their form of government, and the 
these cessions; the States, 'and orderly and moral characier of 
especially Georgia, had derived the tribe were all proofs of the ef- 
benefit from them and had acted ficacy of this |)olicy, and so many 
as if they were valid ; and the testimonials to the good faith and 
pretension that the treaties were benevolence of the American 
vgijJ^cause the Federal Gov- Government, 
miment had not been vested with Xhat speh w^s the actual con- 
power to make them, w*as not only dition of the southern tribes, ap- 
unsound in itself, but was repug- peared •not only by (he accounts 
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from the missionaries dwelling 
among them, but by the reports 
of the public agents themselves ; 
and Congress was adjurec^not to 
suffer itself to be driven from a 
policy which* had produced such 
beneficent results bjflheintepiper- 
atc denunciation, and threats of 
State authorities. To ♦he ar- 
gument urged, that this bill did 
not contemplate coercive mea- 
sures, it was replied that, ahhough 
it did not«direclly authorize coer- 
cion, its object was to appropriate 
sum of money to co-operate 
with the Slates in the compulsory ‘ 
removal of the tribes. Some of 
the Slates, and especiajjy Geor- 
gia, had long aimed at that, and 
had been prevented only by the 
authority ot the Federal Govern- 
nieril from carrying this design 
into effect. They had lately 
passed laws depriving the Indians 
of their rights as secured by trea- 
ties, and rendering it impossible 
for them to continue in their pres- 
ent abode without submitting to 
the most degrading conditions. 
The President upon that informs 
them that lie cannot and will not 
protect them from the operation 
of these laws ; and upon tfie as- 
sembling of Congress, recom- 
mends this bill to facilitate their 
removal. This is <Jtrectly abet- 
ting coercive measures to remove 
them, and renders the Federal 
Government responsible for the 
new policy now adopted toward 
tliem. The measure itself, in its 
efiTects on the Indians, was also 
severely criticised. The territo- 
ry which was ofFered for their re- 
ceptton was declared (p be gold, 
sterile and scarcely inhabitable. 
The experiment which Rad been 
6 


made with a part of the Chero- 
kees had not proved successful. 
Scarcely bad they settled in their 
new abode when they were re- 
quiredno remove still further, to 
accommodate the people of Ar- 
kansaw, and it was predicted that 
such would be the fate of all the 
tribes whq roigRt consent to emi- 
grate beyond the Mississippi. 
Their only chance to preserve 
their, existence as a people was, 
by remaining among the whites 
and not by receding from them. 
By accustoming themselves to the 
habits qf civilized Rfe and to^the 
presence of white men, they might 
escape extinction ; but how could 
they hope to recede from a na- 
tion which had already reached 
the sources of the Mississippi, and 
which would soon pass the sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains ? 
The pledges now offered, not 
again to disturb them, could af- 
ford no security. No pledges 
could be stronger than those they 
now had in the treaties, and at 
some future time tlie same plea 
of convenience or necessity would 
be used to Justify a new violation 
*of national faith. The precedent 
wpuld be on •record, and when 
once a Government violates her 
plighted faith, the rubicon is pass- 
ed and her course thereafter is 
one of dishonor and broken en- 
gagements. 

These objections however were 
disregarded, and after a discussion 
in the committee of the whole, 
•which lasted five days, the bill 
was reported to the House on the 
19th of May. There the di^s- 
sion was renewed, and an amrad- 
ment by Mr Storrs was proposed, 
prohibiting the occupation or pur- 
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chase the lands or claims of 
any individual Cherokee, without 
the consent of the tribe by treaty. 
The 20ih and 21st of May, had 
been set apart for special business, 
and although the Chairman of the 
< Indian Committee moved eaph 
day to post{)one the order of the 
day with the view ^f proceeding 
with the Indian bill, the House 
refused to suspend the rule — 
Yeas 107, Nays 88. It requir- 
ing a vote of two thirds, to cariy 
the motion. * • 

On the 24th of May, the Indian 
bill •was again taken up, and the 
previous question bavin* been 
demanded, a fcaJI of the House 
was made, when 196 members 
answered to their names — 17 only 
being absent. 

The previous question was not 
seconded, only 78 members rising 
in favor of it, and Mr Storrs’ 
amendment again came under 
conVideration, when after some 
discussion, Mr Storrs withdrew 
bis amendment, with the view of 
giving Mr Hemphill an opportu- 
nity to offer an amendment. The 
discussion was again renewed on 
the bill and Mr Desha again de- 
lU^nded the previpus question, 
which was not seconded, 93 Affil*. 
and 99 Negative. 

The discussion was continued 
until about 8 o’clock, when the 
amendment, reported by t({e Com- 
mittee of the whole — viz. that 
in executing the provisions of tite 
bill, the faith of treaties with the 
Indians should not be violated,^ 

f oncurred in — 141 Ayes, 
lys# 

McDuffie then rose and 
said, he was satisfied fe was the 
solemn duty of the House to 


come to a decision on this subject* 
He was not going into the argument, 
but he wished to say that this was 
a practical question. Whatever 
we may think here, said he, the 
state of Georgia ha^ assumed an 
attitude from which slie will not 
shrinlc: and it we refuse to ex- 
ercise t{ie* power, which we may 
constitutionally assume on this 
question,tl)e guilt of blood may rest 
upon us. I demand tlie previous 
question. This was not seconded ; 
the House dividing, 97 Affirmative, 
and 98 Negative. Mr Hemphill 
.then rose to propose a substitute 
for the bill, w hich was, to provide 
for the appointment of three com- 
missioners by tlie President and 
Senate, not to be residents of any 
of die Slates immediately interest- 
ed, who should go through tiie 
Indian tribes, east of the Missis- 
sippi, and ascertain their disposi- 
tion to emigrate ; tiien to explore 
the country west Of the Missis- 
sippi, and ascertain the quality 
and extent of the country which 
could be offered to tiie Indians, 
in exchange for their lands east of 
the river ; whedicr it was adapted 
to the agricultural and hunting 
pursdlts of Indians , and on wliat 
terms they would make the ex- 
change, dispose of their improve- 
ments, &c, and remove ; and re- 
port the Vhole to die President, 
to be laid before Congress at its 
next Session, widi an account of 
the value 6f the lands belonging 
to the tribes east of die Mississip- 
pi, dieir present stat e of culti- 
vation, the number of schools and 
churches, and of the scholars and 
me/nbers in the same; the pre- 
sent moral and plitical condition 
of the kdians, and the nature and 
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extent of their commerce, and 
also an estimate of the whole ex- 
pense of the removal and main- 
taining the tribes one year after 
tlieir removal, and appropriates 
$30,000 t(f carry the provisions 
into effect. Mr Hemphill said it 
was not his intention to go into 
a discussion of the bill. ^Butthis 
had been called a party question, 
and the advocates of the bill had 
appealed to the friends^ of the 
administcation to support the Pre- 
sident in this measure. He de- 
nied that party feelings influenced 
him. The President had not a 
better friend than himself in the 
whole nation ; but on a question, 
involving as this did, the moral 
and political character of the 
country, he could not yield up his 
own judgment to his regard for 
the President. Mr H. then briefly 
explained the object of his amend- 
ment, which was to obtain full in- 
formation, 9nd enable Congress 
to act understandingly, on this 
important question. The original 
bill proposed to place half a mil- 
lion of dollars in the hands of the 
Executive to effect a removal of 
the Indians. This was too great* 
a responsibility for any Executive. 
The House should take the mea- 
sure into its own hands, and indi- 
cate the mode aqd manner in 
which it should be effected. 

Mr Thompson, of Georgia, said 
he had forborne to take up the time 
of the House in delivering his 
views at large on the bill, and 
he was therefore privileged, he- 
thought, in again demanding the 
previous question (which would 
of course put^by the lunendroent). 
Accordingly, Tellers were ap- 
pointed to count the Hbuse, who 


reported 98 in favor off and 98 
gainst t&e previous question. 
The Speaker voted in the affirm- 
ative «— and the motion for the 

S reviqps question was seconded. 

Ir Miller then moved to postpone 
tl]e bill, but the motion was ne- , 
gatived — 94 Ayes, 103 Nays. 
Mr Bates mqyed to adjourn, in 
order to ^ive an opportunity to a 
gentleman absent irom indisposi- 
tion to vote, but the motion was 
lost — 84 Ayes, 112 Nays. 

The previous question was then 
put, and the House being emially 
divided, 99 Affir. •and 99 DTeg., 
the Speaker voted in the affirma- 
tive, and the main question was 
ordered, which was, shall the bill 
be read a third time ? 

On this question the House di- 
vided, 102 Ayes, 97 Nays, and 
it being late in the night, a motion 
for adjournment finaUy prevailed. 

The next day the subject was 
resumed, when Mr Hemphill Ynov- 
ed, that the bill be lecommitted, 
with instructions to amend it, as 
he had proposed to amend it the 
day before. 

With the view of preventing 
this motion from being put, Mr 
Bell moved the previous question, 
which was apin seconded after 
a call of the House by the casting 
vote of the Speaker, 96 Affir., 
96 Neg. 

Upon putting the previous ques- 
tion however, it was negatived, 98 
Affir., 99 Neg. 

The effect of this decision was 
to remove the bill from before die 
House for the davs which were 
devoted to other business. ,^^The 
26th, the bill was again taken up, 
and Mr Hemphill’s motion being 
still pending, tne previous question 
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was ag^in demanded, and after 
having been seconded, 98 AIGr., 

96 Neg., was carried, 101 Affir., 

97 Neg. 

The question on the passage of 
the bill was then put and decided 
in the Affirmative, 102 Ayes, 97 
Nays. The bill having been thus 
forced through thq House by the 
strength of the friends of the ad- 
ministration, was sent to the Sen- 
ate for its concurrence in the 
amendments of the House. • 
The first amendment ivhich 
was one of form, having been 
concurred in, § motion was made 
by Mr F relinghuysen to amend the 
2d amendment tin relation to the 
observance of treaties, by adding 
a provision to protect the tribes, 
from all State encroachments, un- 
til thejr chose to remove. 

This motion was negatived, 17 
Ayes, 26 Nays. 

An amendment offered by Mr 
F. to provide for their protection 
according to the provisions of 
the treaties was also rejected, 18 
Ayes, 24 Nays. Mr Sprague 
then moved an amendment de- 
claring, that the treaties should be 
fulfilled according to their true 
intent an3 meaning^ which was 
rejected by the same vote, as waS 
also an amendment offered by Mr 
Clayton, to confine the provisions 
of the act to the Indians residing 
within the state of Georgia.^ The 
second amendment was then con- 
curred in by the Senate, and the 
bill after receiving ^ sanction of 
the President became a law. 

The passageof this bill, connect- 
ed wjth the course taken by the 
PresiAnt in relation to the Indi- 
ans, formed an era in the policy 
of the United States respecting 
the aboriginal tribes. 


On the face of the law, with 
the exception of that section, au- 
thorizing the purchase of improve- 
ments from individual Indians in- 
stead 6f a council of the tribe, 
there was nothing t® which Sny 
serious objection could be urged. 
It purported to be a law to aid the 
Indians in^ emigrating beyond the 
Mississippi, and did not contem- 
plate any other tlian a voluntaiy 
removal 

But in connexion with the pro- 
ceedings in tlie legislatures of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississip- 
pi, and the construction put by 
the President on the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it iifdicated an entire change 
in its policy toward the Indians. 

Hitherto the Indian concerns 
had been deemed under the care 
of Congress, and the Executive 
had carried into effect, pursuant 
to his oath of office, the laws and 
treaties made by the t»eaty-making 
department. 

The President now, however, 
had declared, tliat he could not, 
consistently with his view of 
the subject, interpose to prevent 
.a State, from extending her laws 
over the tribes, although in viola- 
tion of treaties. 

The Indian intercourse act 
made it the duty of the President 
to prevent*an]^ intrusion upon the 
territory of the Indians, with the 
view of preserving the treaties 
inviolate. This act had hitherto 
been faithfully executed by each 
^successive administration, and the 
military power had been occasion- 
ally resorted to, in order to en- 
force its provisions. 

TKe laws* of Georgia now au- 
thorized an intrusion upon the 
Indian territory, for the purpose 
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of surveying it,* and in e;ctending 
the jurisdiction of the State over 
it, in effect rendered it subject to 
the intrusion of any person. 

The laws of the Stath thus 
caftie directly in conflict with those 
of the United States, and as the 
President had determined not to 
execute thelaw of Congress, when 
it conflicted with State sovereign- 
iYj he in that manner adopted the 
State laws as part of the jiational 
policy, and this bill thus passed 
by Congress, although not in 


terms, yet in effect canj^ in aid 
of the local policy of those three 
Southwestern States, sanctioned 
as that policy was, by the new 
Federal Administration. 

The Cherokees, however, re- 
fused to acquiesce in this policy, 
and determined to maintain, by 
all the means iq their power, their 
rights as guarantied by treaty. 

In this unsettled, and unhappy 
condition they remained at the 
close of the period about which 
we are treating. . 
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The tendency of the two par- 
lies, into which the American 
people were divided, to assume a 
local character has been noticed 
in the previous volumes of the 
Register, and it may be remarked 
as k general proposition, that the 
Southern States have, with the 
exception of South Carolina, been 
uniformly hostile to the exercise 
of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This State, although vot- 
ing witlxthe adjacent States on all* 
Iqpal and on most national ques- 
tions, had on some occasions, as 
in 18 16, been foremost in asserting 
the right of Congress to legislate 
on certain disputed points. — 
Among these were the subjects of 
Internal Improvement, the United 
States Bank and* the Tariff; A 
change of opinion had now taken 
place there, and it began to go* 
beyond any of the advocates of 
State rights, in its assertion of 
State soveieignty. A vehement 
opposition to the tarifi^ both in 


] 824 and on the subsequent 
modiBcation in 1828, had been 
led by the talented delegation 
from South Carolina in Congress, 
and when they were defeated in 
the Halls of Legislation, with 
characteristic energy they renew- 
ed their efforts to overturn the 
system and to render it unpopular 
with the people. 

At first it was contemplated on 
its passage to resign their seats in 
Congi-ess ; and a meeting of the 
delegation was held at Washing- 
ton with the view of deciding up- 
on the steps which should be 
taken. proposition was dis- 

cussed, together with that of de- 
claring the law to be void and of 
no effect within the State, and tho 
chances of a successful resistance 
to the Federal Government were 
freely canvassed. 

The delegation, however, did not 
concur in adopting violent mea- 
suros, end k was determined to en- 
deavor typon their return home to 
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rouse their constituents to a more 
efiectual opposition to the protect, 
ing system. No exertions were 
spared to excite public feeling 
against the law. It was de*nounc- 
ed^s a measure local in its char- 
acter, partial and oppressive in 
its operation, and unconstitutional 
in principle. • \ 

Having convinced themselves 
of this, they began to question the 
right of the Federal Government 
to require obedience, and almost 
simultaneously with the legisla- 
ture of Georgia, which, Decem- 
ber 24th, 1827, resolved to sub-, 
mit only to its own construction 
of the Federal Compact; the 
Senate of South Carolfna insti- 
tuted a committee to inquire into 
the |3owers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in reference to certain 
subjects then agitated. 

The rcfiort of this committee, 
which received the sanction of 
the State Stnate on the twelfth 
and of the House on the nine- 
teenth of December, 1827, as- 
serted that the Federal Consti- 
tution was a compact originally 
formed, not between the people 
of the United States at large, but 
between the people of the differ- 
ent States as distinct and inde- 
pendent sovereignties; and that 
when any violation of the letter or 
spirit of that compact tdok place, 
it is not only the right of the peo- 
ple, but of the State Legislatures 
to remonstrate against it ; that 
the Federal Government was re- 
sponsible to the people whenever 
it abused or injudiciously exer- 
cised powers intrusted to it, and 
that it was responsible to the 
State Legislaftires, w'lienever it 
assumed powers not conferred. 


Admitting that, under th^^onsti- 
tution a tribunal was appointed to 
decide controversies, where the 
United States was a party, the 
report, contended diat some 
questions must occur between 
thp United States and the States, 
which it wduld be unsafe to sub- 
mit to any Judtfsml tribunal. The 
Supreme Court had already mani- 
fested an undue leaning in favor 
of the Federal Government; and 
when the Constitution was violated 
in its spirit, and not literally, there 
was peculiar propriety in a State 
Legislature’s undertaking to de- 
cide for itself, inasmuch as the 
Constitution had nbt provided any 
remedy. 

The report then proceeded to 
declare all legislation for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures 
to be unconstitutional, as being in 
fevor of a local interest and that 
Congress had no power to legis- 
late except upon subjects of g&e- 
ral interest. The power to con- 
struct roads and canals, within the 
limits of a Stale, or to appropriate 
money for that purpose, was also 
denounced as unconstitutional, as 
•was all legislation for the.pur|X)se 
of mcliorating.the condition of the 
frbe colored or tlie slave popula- 
tion of the United States. 

On tiiis last topic, it was inti- 
mated that no reasoning could 
take plgice between the United 
States and South Carolina. It 
was a question of feeling, too in- 
timatelj connected with their tran- 
ijuillity and safety to be discussed. 

In remonstrating against these 
violations of the Constitution, the 
State should appear as a sove- 
reign, and* not as a suppliant be- 
fore ^e National Legidalure, and 
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resolulibns, expressive of the ap- 
probation of the State Legislature 
of these principles, having passed 
both Houses, they were transmit- 
ted, with the report, to the dele- 
gation in Congress, to be laid be- 
fore that body, then engage^ in 
the consideration of die tariff. 

That law haling gassed, the 
State Legislature, at the next 
session, sanctioned a protest 
against it as unconstitutional, op- 
pressive and unjust, which* was 
transmitted ter their Senators in 
Congress to be entered upon the 
JotFrnal of the Senate. This was 
done on the lOih of February, 
1829. The bhange which took 
place in the Federal Government 
caused a belief that some satisfac- 
toiy modification would be made 
of die tariff ; and during the sum- 
mer of 1829 the excitement ap- 
peared to be directed less against 
the administration and more con- 
centrated against the law itself. 
The doctrine, however, of the 
right of a State to nullify an act 
of Congress was not relinquished, 
although it seemed to be conceded 
that it would be best to attempt 
first to procure the repeal of the* 
obnoxious law. ti these opin- 
ions the Slate Government *o{ 
Georgia fully concurred. As a 
measure of policy, the tariff was 
equally unpopular, and the con- 
trover^ respecting the. Indians 
had been carried to that len^h, 
as to bring the State in collision 
with a law of Congress, and to 
induce the Legislature to declare 
that it should be disregarded and 
held void. 

The Legislature of Virginia also 
declared its assent to* the same 
principle of nullification by a vote 


of 134 to 68; and judging from 
the opinions expressed by the 
public functionaries of those 
State^, the time appeared to be 
near at hand when the Union was 
about to be dissolve by the* de- 
termination of a large section not 
to submit to the laws of the Fede- 
ral Gqpernment, nor to any com- 
mon tribunal appointed to decide 
upon tlieir constitutionality. 

A ciieck was indeed given to, 
this spirit by the State, of North 
Carolina, which, although not less 
averse to the policy of the tariff, 
declared itself against all violent 
measures in opposition to it. 

The State of Alabama also in 
1828, when remonstrating against 
the passage of the tariff, conceded 
the right of Congress to pass 
revenue laws, although the inci- 
dental effect might be to protect 
domestic manufactures. In 1 829, 
indeed, it went farther and assum- 
ed nearly the sam^ ground with 
Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia ; still the qualified oppo- 
sition first made to the law proved, 
that the South was not united in 
the unconstitutional stand taken 
by some of the States on that sub- 
ject, ^nd that the injustice and op- 
pression which were so vehe- 
mently denounced, were not so 
plainly and generally felt as to ren- 
der resistance to the tariff a popu- 
lar step. Indeed it was doubted 
whether the feelings of the peo- 
ple in the <hree States, which had 
declared in favor of nullification, 
were not misrepresented by the 
local legislatures. However de- 
cidedly they might have disap- 
proved of file policy of protection, 
no sufficient evidence had ^et 
been gifen that they deemed it a 
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greater evil than disunion, and 
the declarations and resolutions 
put forth by the State Governments 
were justly considered as the sud- 
den ebullitions of violent feelings 
or aj cfibrts oa the part of leading 
men to excite a tempest in the 
public mind for political effect. 
This movement was not je^dered 
less dangerous by the motives of 
those who made it. When the 
storm began to rage, it would be 
impossible to control it. It might 
as easily break down the barriers 
of the Constitution and overturn 
the government, as annul an un- 
popular law. The federative 
principle of the Constitution and 
the whole authority of Congress 
and of the Federal Judiciary were 
put in issue by the question now 
started, and however unwilling 
the leaders might be to destroy 
the Union ; still experience had 
too clearly shown the difficulty of 
restraining an excited people, not 
to create apprehension as to the 
result of these efforts to throw off 
the autliority of the General Gov- 
ernment. Similar movements in 
another portion of the Union, also 
originating in local interests,, and 
aiming at an extension of State 
sovereignty, to the detriment of 
tiie just claims of tlie Federal 
Government, gave additional 
ground for these appreltensions. 
Efforts had been made of late 
years in some of the Western 
States, to induce them to claim, 
under pretence of their rights as 
sovereign States, the public lands 
belonging to the United States 
within their several limits. 

The lands forming the public 
domain of the country,* were ac- 
quired by the Federal Govern- 
ment in two modes. 


The portiolfwestof theJSissis- 
sippi, forming much the larger part, 
is held under the Louisiana treaty, 
having^been acquired by purchase 
from France. The residue was 
acquiree! at the treaty of 1783, 
the fruits of conquest from the 
crefwn of Great Britain. Several 
of the States ^s^t up claims to 
these lands; then lying beyond the 
farthest frontier settlements and 
west of the Alleghanies and in- 
habited only by Indian tribes; 
but after some dispute these claims 
were relinquished (New York 
, setting the cxample),and the right 
of the United States acknowledged 
to all these lands, which were di- 
vided into the Northwest and 
Southwest or Mississippi terri- 
tories. 

Out of these territories, new 
States have been from time to time 
erected and admitted into the 
Union under certain conditions 
and stipulations inserted in the acts 
of Congress, authorizing the in- 
habitants to form constitutions. 
These States have been settled 
chiefly by emigrants from the old 
thirteen States and tlie titles to their 
land have been derived mostly 
from the United States, t^rior Jo 
th6 adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, but few sales had been 
made. 

Three large tracts were sold, 
one called the triangle, north of 
Pennsylvania, east of Ohio and 
west of New Ygrk, on lake Erie, 
consisting of 202,187 acres, which 
^as sold to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, September 4th, 1778; 
one tract on the Ohio and Musk- 
ingum rivers, to the Ohio company, 
originally t^ontaining two millioa 
acres, but afterwards reduced 
consent to 964,285 acres ; and a 
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third ^ct between the Great and 
little Miami, to John Cleves 
Symmes, containing at first one 
million, but afterwards redjaced to 
248,540 acres. , 

Besides these, 72,974 acres 
were sold in 1787, under the ^or- 
dinance of 1785, for disposing of 
lands in the western territory and 
48,566 acres in 1796^ were also 
sold under the same ordinance. 
A regular system was afterwards 
adopted for the disposition hf the 
public domain«and Surveyor Gen- 
erals appointed. In 1800, the 
acts containing the principal fea- , 
tures of the present land system 
were passed. • 

They have been subsequently 
modified, and in 1820, cash sales 
were substituted for sales or credit; 
but as they now' exist they are 
substantially as follows. 

The public lands when sur- 
veyed, which is done under the 
superintendence of five Principal 
Surveyors, at the expense of the 
United States, are divided into 
townships of six miles square, 
and these are subdivided into 36 
sections of a mile square, contain- 
ing 640^ acres each. • 

, The dividing lin(;s run east and 
west or north and south, though 
sometimes a navigable river or an 
Indian boundary creates a frac- 
tional section. 

The section No. 16, in each 
towmsbip, is reserved for the sup- 
port of the schools in the town- 
ships and distinct reservations are 
made for Colleges. Salt springs 
and lead mines are also reserved, 
subject to be leased by the Presi- 
dent. 

The other sections *are ofifered 
ibr sale at public auction for cash, 


under proclamations of the Presi- 
dent at the minimum price of 
$ 1^25 per acre. Lands not sold 
at public sale are afterwards sub- 
ject to entry at private sale at the 
minimum price. * 

The whole public domain of 
the * United States amounts to 
1063,p00,000 acres, while the 
superfices of the States and ter- 
ritories, as owned by the States 
or their citizens, amount to less 
than 350,000,000 acr^s. 

Of the public lands where the 
Indian title has not yet been ex- 
tinguished, 750,000,000 acres lie 
in the great Western Territory : 
56,804j824 acres in Huron Ter- 
ritory,*, west of Michigan Lake: 
11,411,040 acres in the Territo- 
ries of Michigan and Florida, and 
38,5^74,598 acres within the lim- 
its of States now members of the 
Union. Besides this, there are 
72,892,66 1 acres in the Territo- 
ries of Florida, ^Alabama and 
Michigan, and 132,780,037 acres 
within the limits of States where 
the Indian title has been extin- 
guished. 

About 150,000,000 acres have 
been surveyed up to the present 
time*; of which 20,000,000 have 
been sold ; 20,000,000 have 
been granted by Congress for 
education, internal improvement 
and othSr imposes ; 80,000,000 
have been proclaimed for sale 
and are now subject to entry at 
the minimum price, and 30,000,- 
000 have not yet b^n proclaimed 
for sale on account of the want of 
demand. The annual expense 
of these surveys amounts to about 
$70,000^ ThQ Wal expense of 
selling the public lands from 1800 
to 1825 amounted to 
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951, and the moneys received 
from the sales during the same 
period to $31,345,964, besides 
$7,955,831 due from purci^^asers, 
of which only part can be recov- 
erecf. • 

Although the value of the land 
not sold is incomparably less in 
proportion to the quantity than 
that disposed of, the increase of 
population and the advancing 
settlement of the country » dai- 
ly augmenting the value of the 
portion remaining unsold ; and 
when we regard the future and 
compare it with the past, sufficient 
is seen to convince us that the 
public domain is of vast and 
incalculable importance to the 
Federal Government. Whether 
viewed as an economical or as a 
political question, it is one full of 
momentous results ; and when 
taken in connexion with the 
claims of State sovereignties it 
becomes as delicate as it is im- 
portant. 

The. large quantity of lands 
within the limits of States, now 
members of tbe Confederacy, 
must eventually give to that ques- 
tion an absorbing interest. It 
has even now begun to evinde the 
character which renders it a dan- 
gerous question to the authority 
of the Federal Government, and 
connects the pretensionS of the 
States agitating tlie subject with 
the claims and doctrines of tlie 
Sutes of Virginia, Soutli Carolina 
and Georgia. Acting upon the 
new principle advanced by Geor- 
gia in relation to die sovereignty 
of the State over all land within 
its limits, some o/ the new States 
liave lately set up a claim to tbe 
property in the soil of All lands 


not owned by individuals'^s an 
incident of sovereignty. 

Complaints had been previous- 
ly made of the system pursued by 
the United States, in disposing of 
the public domain. The princi- 
ple; of holding all lands in the 
hands of the Government which 
did not bring th^* minimum price, 
it was said*, prevented emigrants 
from settling in those States, 
where tlie best lands bad been 
preoccupied, and tlie population 
became thus sparsely scattered 
over a vast extent of country. A 
.system of graduated prices ac- 
cording* to their actual value 
would bring aboUt the sale of 
large tracts now unsold, and 
which would remain unsold so 
long as more valuable land could 
be purchased farther west at the 
same price. 

Donations of small tracts were 
also recommended to actual set- 
tlers ; and a contest was obvioiftly 
about to commence between those 
who, regarding the public do- 
main as a fund for the common 
benefit, were desirous of making 
it productive to the treasury, by 
selling it upon liberal ter^ns, and 
those who, looking only to the 
settlement of their sever^ States, 
advocated the forcing tbe public 
territory into market without refe- 
rence to the demand, or to any- 
thing except the promotion of lo- 
cal views and objects. 

Memorials ware sanctioned by 
some of the Western Legislatures, 
remonstrating against tlie existing 
mode of disposing of the public 
lands, and the State of Illinois in- 
timated that if it were not chang- 
ed grave * questions would arise 
among them, whether the title of 
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the United States to the public 
lands was valid and binding over 
the new States, and whether the 
claims of the General Govern- 
ment, in relation to the public do- 
main, were not inconsistent with 
the rights of the several State*. 

The memorial containing these 
doctrines was b^seq^ed to the 
Senate of the United States in 
February, 1829; and about the 
same time the State of Indiana 
undertook to decide the question 
for herself, in* the same manner 
tliat the Southern States gave 
thdir own •construction , of the* 
Federal Compact as the only one 
to which they would submit. On 
the 9th of January, 1829, a reso- 
lution was adopted by the Legis- 
lature of that Slate in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘Resolved by the 
General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, that this State, being 
a sjavereign, free and independent 
State, has the exclusive right to 
the soil and eminent domain of 
all the unappropriated lands within 
her acknowledged boundaries — 
which right was reserved to her 
by the State of Virginia in the 
deed ot cession of the Northwest* 
territory to tlie Unked States, be- 
ing confirmed and established by 
the articles of confederation and 
the Constitution of the United 
States.* 

Attempts, too, had been made 
in other States to excite dissatis- 
faction at the modb of selling pub- 
lic territory, adopted by the Fede- 
ral Government, and to throw 
doubts hpon the validity of its title 
to that portion within the limits of 
States. One of the measures 


tending to excite and promote 
dissatisfaction on tliis subject, was 
a bill providing for the selling, at 
graduated prices, which was in- 
troduced into the Senate oL llie 
United States by* Mr Benton, 
of ^issouri, in 1826.* The 
Legislatures of Alabama, Illinois 
and Missouri, at different sessions, 
passed resolutions approving the 
principle of the bill. 

By* these movements public 
attention was strongly attracted 
towards this subject ; and on the 
29th day of December, 1829, 
Mr Foot, of Connecticut, intro- 
duced the following resolution into 
the Senate : 

‘ Resolved, That the Committee 
on Public Lands be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of 
limiting, for a certain period, tlie 
sales of the Public Lands, to such 
lands only as have heretofore been 
offered for sale and* are subject to 
entry at the minimum price, 
and also whether the ofllce of 
Surveyor General may not be 
abolished without detriment to 
the public interest.’ 

T^e next day, on taking up 
tins resolution, Mr Fool said he 
was induced to offer it from hav- 
ing ascertained that 72,000,000 
acres stiy remained unsold at the 
minimum price ; and that it ap- 

C d from the report of the 
Commissioner that the an- 
nual demand amounted to about 
one million acres, and that in one 
district in Ohio, where the land 
was of inferior quality and only 
300,000 acres for sale, the cash 
sales amounted* .to $35,000 ; 


* This proposition was favorably recelVod in the West. 
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while in other districts, where the 
land was of better quality, and 
larger tracts for sale, the sales 
amounted only to 2000. 

He thought, therefore, It was 
proper to inquire into the expe- 
diency of stopping for a time this 
indiscriminate sale of public lands. 

Mr Benton opposed jthis reso- 
lution as part of a systematic 
policy for crippling the growth of 
the West, which had been^pursu- 
ed for forty years. It was as old 
as the exFstence of the Govern- 
ment. The practical effect of 
the resolution would be to check 
emigration to the West — for who 
would move to a new country if 
it was not to get new lands ? He 
was desirous of meeting the ques- 
tion now, and he would move to 
make it the order for a future 
day. Mr Noble was opposed to 
the resolution, but was willing to 
meet the question, and proposed 
to make it tl\^ order of the day 
for Monday next. Mr Benton 
wished a longer day and mov- 
ed for its postponement to the 
succeeding Monday. 

On the 18lh of January, 1830, 
the subject was resumed and Mr 
Benton commenced a speech in 
opposition to the resolution, which 
be asserted was intended to stop 
the surveying of public lands ; to 
abolish all the offices»of athe Sur- 
veyors General, and to limit the 
sales to the land now in market. 

The effect of these measures 
would be to check enTigration to 
the new States, to retard their 
settlement, to deliver up large 
portions of them to the dominion 
of wild beasts, and to remove all 
the land records from the new 
7 


States. He contended tLdi the 
effect of the inquiry would be to 
alarm and agitate the West. 

Two great attempts had been 
made to prevent emigration to the 
West, besides the one now making, 
to induce the people of the East 
to %tay at home, and work in man- 
ufactories, instep of emigrating 
to the West. Tine first great at- 
tempt was in 1786 ; the scheme 
was, to give up the navigation of 
the Mississippi, for twentyfive or 
thirty years, toSpaip ; seven States 
north of Maryland, voted for that 
surrender; six States soutli of 
Maryland, inclusive, voted agalns 
it. In this attemipt was to be 
discerned the germ of that policy 
by which the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi had been dismembered, 
and her rivers amputated. The 
second great attempt was made 
by a committee of twelve in Con- 
gress, of whom eight were from 
the north, and four from the sqpth 
of l^e Potomac. The commit- 
tee were Messrs Long, of New 
Hampshire ; R. King, of Massa- 
chusetts ; HoweU, of Rhode 
Island ; Johnson, of Connecticut; 
,R. R. Livingston, of New York ; 
Stewart, of New Jersey'; Gai^ 
diner, of Peifti^lvania ; Henry, 
of Maryland ; Grayson, of Vir- 
ginia ; Williamson, of North Car- 
olina ; Ball, of South Carolina ; 
and Houston, of Georgia. This 
committee reported the present 
plan of surveys of the public land; 
but they also reported a provision, 
which would have prevented a 
Settlement out of sight of the 
Penns}dvania line. This was, 
that ^ each township should be sold 
out compete, before any land was 
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offer^ in the next one.’ This 
would have been fatal to the West. 
By the exertions of Virginia, and 
the whole South, aided by /scatter- 
ed reinforcements from the North, 
the provision was stricken out, 
and thus ended the second CTcat 
attempt to injure the West. The 
object, howevei^ *had never been 
abandoned, and it cofild he seen 
at intervals, in refusing troops and 
money to defend the frontiers of 
the West, and to extingursh the 
Indian titles ; «nd in Mr Adams’ 
withdrawal from the market, in 
violation of Jaw, of 1000 square, 
miles in Missouri. TRe West 
must still looIc*to the solid phalanx 
of the South for succor, until by 
the quiet superiority which the 
census of 1 840 would give her, 
she could set all right. 

On the 1 9th of January, Mr 
Smith of Maryland, expressed 
himself in favor of the inquiry, 
and of his personal knowledge 
denied that Mr Adams wis the 
first to relinquish the Colorado as 
a boundary. Mr Adams said 
that must and should be our west- 
ern boundary, and this occasioned 
a quarrel betwixt Mr Adams and 
Don Onis. 

Mr Holmes of Alaine objected 
to an attempt to charge one sec- 
tion with hostility to another. He 
had never been sectional. Du- 
ring the late war he had done what 
he could to sustain the West. 
The East hostilq to the West! 
Where? When? In what act of 
Congress ? Was it in the charter 
of July, 1787. Was it in provid- 
ing by tbtit able state paper for 
new States, and receiving them 
when they possessed 60,000 in- 
habitants ? The fact of purchas- 


ing lands showed that the East 
was not hostile to emigration ; Mr 
Holmes replied to Mr Benton in 
detail. He stated tliat 200,000,- 
000 of acres were now ready and 
in the market for settlers. 

Mr Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire, oflered an amendment, 
which^ proposed an inquiry into 
the expediency of hastening the 
sales and extending more rapidly 
the surveys of public lands. He 
alluded to the bounties given to 
settlers in Canada, and tl)e neces- 
sity of countervailing it. 

Mr Foot, of Connecticut, op- 
posed an amendment. 

Mr Barton, of Missouri, would 
vote for*the amendment. 

Mr Smith of Maryland, could 
see no occasion for the amend- 
ment. He was in favor of an 
inquiry. The result of an inqui- 
ry would show that no hostility 
existed. The Senate had always 
been liberal to the new States and 
they had acknowledged it. 

Mr Livingston, of Louisiana, 
said there was a regular and an 
irregular mode of doing business. 
By the regular mode, resolutions 
went. to a committee; by the ir- 
regular mode, members undertook 
to furnish information and go into 
subjects at length. He wislied 
the regular mode had been pre- 
ferred. « Hd was opposed to the 
original resolution, but in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr Sprigue, of Maine, suggest- 
ed a union of the two proposi- 
tions, and Mr Foot, of Connecti- 
cut, accepted it ; so the resolution 
as it stood, ordered an inquiry into 
the expediency of hastening as 
weH as of limiting sales ; and of 
extending more rapidly the sur- 
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veys, as well as of abolishing the 
office qf Surveyor General. 

Mr Hayne, of South Carolina, 
now rose and said, that to qppose 
inqi^ry was not necessarily an un- 
parliamentary^ course. He con- 
curred with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that it could neveV be 
right to inquire into the exp^liency 
of doing a great and acknowkdg-^ 
ed wrong. There were two great 
systems and two great parties in 
relation to the settlement of the 
public lands. One system was 
that which we had pursued, of 
selling the land at the highest 
price. Another was that of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, of 
granting their lands for a penny or 
a peppercorn. He described the 
opposite results of these systems. 
That of tlie United Slates pro- 
duced poverty and universal dis- 
tress, and took away from the 
settlers all the profits of labor. It 
drained the nc^v States of all their 
money in the same manner as the 
South, by the operation of the 
tariff, was drained to enrich more 
favored sections of tlie Union. 
The South could sympathize with 
the West. If the opposite, sys- 
tem had been pursued, who bould 
tell how much good, how much 
improvement, would have taken 
place, which has not, ^ in the new 
States ! But there wa^ another 
purpose to which it was supiK)sed 
the public land could be applied; 
viz. so as to create and preserve 
in certain quarters, a population 
suitable and sufficient for manu- 
facturing establishments. It was 
necessary to create a manufactory 
of paupers, and jhese would sup- 
ply the manufactories* of rich 
proprietors and enable them to 


amass great wealth. This doc- 
trine was broached by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The.lands were pledged for the 
public debt. This would be paid 
in three or four years. He was 
in favor of a system, which looked 
to the total relin(|uishment, at that 
time, of the lan^ « to the States in 
which they'lie, at prices, he would 
not say nominal, but certainly so 
moderate, as not to keep the States 
long in debt to the United States. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr 
Hayne appealed to the gentlemen 
.from the Atlantic States, if it was 
not true* tliat the whole of their 
country was parcelled out ^nd 
settled under the liberal system of 
Britain, instead of the hard and 
draining one, w!iich we had hitli- 
erto pursued in regard to the West. 
Mr Hayne urged the necessity of 
distributing the lands to the States, 
from a regard to Suite sovereignty 
and the tendency of such a fond 
to produce consolidation. 

Mr Webster, of Massachusetts, 
rose to reply, but gave way, on 
motion of Mr Benton, for an ad- 
journment. 

• Wednesday, January 2pth. Mr 
Webster took jhe floor. He dp- 
nifid that there was any analogy 
between the cases of the British 
colonies and the Western States. 
The Britisli colonies fled from 
persecution, or came and settled 
here at tlieir own charge and risk. 
Our frontier settlers were protect- 
ed, and had the Indian title extin- 
guished for them, at a great ex- 
pense both of blood and treasure. 
A protecting arm was ever 
stretched over them. They had 
gone forth and continued under 
the shadow of the parent's wing. 
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He raid that by the terms of re- 
linquishment of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio, by the States 
of Virginia, Connecticut^ and 
Massachusetts, and of acceptance, 
on the part of the United States, 
Congress had no right to apply 
the lands, or the proceeds of them, 
to any other purposes^, than for 
the common benefit of all the 
States ; or to relinquish the ad- 
ministration of these lands to any 
other power or agent, for the com- 
pact is, that the lands shall be set- 
tled, at such time, and in such 
manner as Congress shall pre- 
scribe. The gentleman from 
South Caroling had admitted that 
the lands were pledged for the 
public debt; but there was an 
earlier mortgage, coeval with the 
cessions by the States. Mr Web- 
ster drew a powerful picture of 
what Ohio was, and of what she 
now is, and inferred from the con- 
trail, that no hard and harsh sys- 
tem of policy had been pursued 
toward her. In regard to the 
danger of corruption, from con- 
sidering the lands as a common 
fund, he said they had been ap- 
proprial/jd for education; does* 
education corrupt? .is the school- 
master a corrupter of youth ? lor 
roads and canals ; do good roads 
and navigable waters corrupt the 
people ? There were men, who 
seemed to deprecate everything 
which created a common interest 
in the States to 'keep together ! 
In was called consolidation. For 
his part he liked it ; it was constw 
tn^al consolidation ; it was Gen. 
Washington's consolidation! In 
the letter, submitting the Constitu- 
tion, the framers of it bsed these 
words, ^ consolidation of the 


Union.' He [Mr W.] was a 
unionist, and in this sens^ a na- 
tional republican. And in regard 
to thq public debt, though he 
wislied it discharged as onerous 
to the industry of*the country, 
yet if a collateral consequence 
of it*were to add a new bond to 
the UivoR, he should not regret 
that consequence. 

But the tariff, and the Fast, the 
obnoxious, the rebuked, and al- 
ways reproached East !. The ta- 
riff was not a measure of the 
East : on the contrary, until the 
policy was irrevocably adopted, 
she always opposed it. Up to 
the year^l824, Virginia had given 
more votes in favor of it than 
Massachusetts. The State of 
Massachusetts was then blamed 
because she would not vote for it, 
and now she is blamed, because, 
accommodating herself to the sit- 
uation into which she was forced, 
she votes for it ! • Mr Webster 
adverted to the ordinance of 1787, 
by which our present systeta, in 
regard to the settlement and ad- 
mission of new States, north of the 
Ohio, bad been establislied, and 
to the great advantage secured to 
Ohiol)y the exclusion of slavery. 
That ordinance was drawn by 
Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts ; 
and for wisdom, it was not surpass- 
ed by th6 legislation of Numa or 
Solon. This had not only ex- 
cluded slavery but litigation, pre- 
venting land from being shingled 
over with titles thirty deep, as was 
the case south of the Ohio. Mr 
Webster here went into an analy- 
sisof votes on measures for the ben- 
efit of the Westfcfpr the making 
an(f repairs of Cumberland Road, 
for Lodfeville and Portland Canal, 
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for the Wabash Canal, &;c, and 
showed that if the Eastern votes 
were stricken out, those and sim- 
ilar measures would have; been 
lostf and the improvements never 
made. And here Mr Webster 
read from a report of a debate, 
in the house of Representatives, 
in 1825, in which Mr Mc^DufFie, 
of South Carolina, liad advanced 
and supported the sentiment, that 
it woidd have been better for the 
prosperity and wealth of the old 
thirteen Slates, if no lands had 
ever been sold or settled ; that 
the whole southern country was . 
dccayins;, by Jier population being 
absorbed in tlio vortc^ of new 
States, bi the same debate, Mr 
Webster had replied to Mr Mc- 
Duffie, and expressed his willing- 
ness that llie population should go 
where Providence and their own 
ideas of profit and happiness led 
them. He said that the remarks 
of the geilTl email from South 
Carolina ojiened to him some new 
view's of policy. He [Mr W.] 
knew that some States had very 
bad roads, lie thouglu he could 
now see the reason. It was that 
the inhabitants might not be able • 
to go away ! These c^ttracls 
show'^cd that in 1825, the leading 
representative Trom South Caro- 
lina had expressed, and tlic whole 
delegation of that Statfc had ac- 
quiesced in those illiberal, narrow, 
anti-emigration feelings and views, 
which the gentleman from South 
Carolina had now charged upon 
Massachusetts and the Atlantic . 
States of the North ; and that a 
representative from Massachusetts 
had combatted* with argument and 
ridicule, those feelings and View's, 
and had professed and tidvocated 


the liberal sentiments, in 'regard 
to emigration, for which the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina now 
claimod exclusive credit. 

Mr Webster concluded by ob- 
serving, that during the whole fif- 
teen years that he had been a 
representative or senator, he had 
never made so, many remarks of 
a sectionar character, as he had 
in the present debate ; but while 
he stood here as the representa- 
tive *of Massachusetts, he would 
be her true representative, and by 
the blessing of God ho would 
vindicate her character, motives, 
and hrstory, from every imputa- 
tion, coming from a respectable 
source. 

Mr Benton, of Missouri, rose 
in fcjdy. He said, that if it had 
depended on New England, — 
he would proclaim it to the world, 
— not a settlement would have 
been made in the West. He re- 
peated his arguments in relaiionto 
the Spanish Treaty, and llio non- 
seltlemcnt clause ; he said the 
motive of the North, for acceding 
to the surrender of the navigalion 
of the ]Mississi|)pi, was to liave 
Spain take train oil and codfish 
from us, id qf, from A^ew Eiig- 
tand. God save us, said Mr JB., 
from such allies. He joined issue 
with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, as to the benefits confer- 
red by the East ui)on ihe West. 

Thursday, January 21. Mr 
Chambers, oC Maryland, hoped 
that the Senate would postpone 
the discussion until Monday, as 
Mr Webster, who had taken a 
part in it, and wished to be pre- 
sent at it, had unavoidable en- 
gagements out of the Senate, and 
could not conveniendy attend. 
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Mr Hayne, of South Carolina, 
said that some things had fallen 
from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, which had create sen- 
sations Acre, [touching his breast,] 
from which he would desire at 
once to relieve himself. The 
gentleman had discharged his 
weapon, and he*[Mr H.] wished 
for an opportunity to return the 
fire! 

Mr Webster. I am reaydy to 
receive it ; let the discussion pro- 
ceed. 

Mr Benton, of Missouri, then 
cofltinued hfs remarks, /lenying 
that the credit of framing the or- 
dinance of 1787 was due to Na- 
than Dane; it belonged to Mr 
Jefferson and the South. Mr 
Benton said, that in New England 
there was a dividing line between 
the friends of the West, and those 
who tliought it ‘unbecoming a 
moral and religious people to re- 
joice at victory.’ On one side 
was democracy; on the other, 
all that was opposed to democra- 
cy; the alliance of the latter 
party offered yesterday to the 
West, he begged leave, in behalf 
of the West, to decline. On all* 
tbe questions in which the Wfst 
had an interest, the South had 
been its friend; and the North, 
if not all, at least its leaders, ene- 
mies ! Massachusetts, who now 
came forward to offer an alliance, 
was found, on every question, 
opposed to gendl*ous, magnani- 
mous Virginia. 

Mr Bell of New Hampshire,* 
moved to postpone further discus- 
sion until Monday, which was ne- 
gatived, Ayes 13, Noes 18. 

Mr Hayne then saicf, when he 
took occasion, two days ago, to 


throw out some ideas with respect 
to the policy of the Government in 
relation to the public lands, he 
did not expect to be called upon 
to meet such an argument as^vas 
urged by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. I charged no 
party, or State, or section of 
country With hostility to any other, 
but ventured, I thought, in a be- 
coming spirit, to put forth my 
own sentiments in relation to a 
great national question • of public 
policy. The gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr Benton] it is true, 

‘ had charged upon the Eastern 
States an early and continued 
hostility • towards the West, and 
referred to a number of historical 
facts and documents in support of 
that charge. How have these 
different arguments been met? 
The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, after deliberating 
a whole night upqn his course, 
comes into this chamber to vindi- 
cate New England ; and instead 
of making up his issue with the 
gentleman from Missouri, on the 
charges which Ac Aacf preferred, 
chooses to consider me as the 
authof of those charges, and los- 
ing sight entirely of that gentle- 
man, selects me as his adversary, 
and pours out all the vials of his 
mighty tyrath upon my devoted 
head. Nor is he willing to stop 
there. He goes on to assail the 
institutions and policy of the 
South, anff calls in question the 
principles and conduct of the 
Stale which I have the honor to 
represent. When I find a gentle- 
man of mature age and experi- 
ence — of, acknowledged talents 
and profound sagacity — pursuing 
a course* like this, declining the 
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contest from the West, and mak- 
ing war upon the unoflfending 
South, I must believe, I am bound 
to believe, he has some otfject in 
vie# that he Jias not ventured to 
disclose. Why is this ? If it be 
his object to thrust me between 
the gentleman from Missouri and 
himself, in order to resche the 
East from the contest it has pro- 
voked with the West, he shall 
not be gratified. The South 
shall not Be forced into a conflict 
not its own. Tlie gallant West 
needs no aid from the South to 
repel any attack which may be 
made on them from any quarter. 

The gentleman, in contmenting 
on the policy of the Go\'crnment, 
in relation to the new States, has 
introduced to our notice a certain 
JVaihan Dane^ of Massachusetts, 
to whom he attributes the cele- 
brated Ordinance of ’ 87 , by which 
he tells us, ^ slavery was forever 
excluded from the new States 
north of the Ohio.’ After eulo- 
gizing the wisdom of this provis- 
ion, in terms of the most extrava- 
gant praise, he breaks forth in 
admiration of the greatness of 
Natlian Dane. It is a little un- 
fortunate for the fiime of this great 
legislator, that the gentleman from 
Missouri should have proved that 
be was not the author oft the Or- 
dinance of ’ 87 . I doubt not the 
Senator will feel some compassion 
for our ignorance, when 1 tell 
him, that so little are we acquaint- 
ed with the modern great men of 
New England, that until he in- 
formed us yesterday, that we pos- 
sessed a Solon and a Lycurgus, 
in the person of Nathan Danej ho 
was only known to the Sqpth as a 
member of a celebrated assembly. 


called and known by the name of 
the ‘ Hartford Convention.’ In the 
proceedings of that assembly, 
which 1 hold in my hand, will be 
found, in a few lines, the history 
of Nathan Dane ; and a little fur- 
ther on, there is conclusive evi- 
dence of that ardent devotion to 
the interests oT the new States, 
which it seems has given him a 
just claim to the title of ‘ Father 
of ilie West.’ By the second 
resolution of the ‘ Hartford Con- 
vention,’ it is declared, ‘ that it is 
expedient to attempt to make 
’ provision for restraining Congress 
in the exercise of^an unlimited 
power to make new States, and 
admit them into the Union.’ So 
much for Nathan Dane, of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts. 

In commenting upon my views, 
in relation to the public lands, the 
gentleman insists, that it being 
one of the conditions of the gragts, 
that these lands should be applied 
to ‘ the common benefit of all 
the States, they must always re- 
main a fund for revenue;^ and 
adds, ‘ they must be treated as so 
much treasure.^ I think he has 
applied a rule of construction too 
naiTow for the case. If in tile 
deeds of cession, it has been de- 
clared that the grants were in- 
tended for ‘ the common benefit 
of all the States,’ it is clear, from 
other provisions, that they were 
not intended merely as so much 
property; for it* is expressly de- 
clared, that the object of the 
grants is the erection of new 
States; and the United States, 
in accepting this trust, bind them- 
selves to facilitate the foundation 
of these States, to be admitted 
into the Union, witli all the rights 
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and privileges of the original States. 
This, sir, was the great end to 
which all {)artics looked, and it 
is by tlie fulfilment of thfe high 
trust that ‘ the common benefit of 
all the States’ Is to be best pro- 
moted. But if we are bound to 
act on these narrow principles, I 
am wholly at a Irfes io conceive 
how he can reconcile them with 
his own practice. The lands 
are, it seems, to be treated ‘ as 
so much treasure,’ and must be 
applied to the ‘common benefit 
ol all the States.’ Now, if this 
be* so, whende does he derive the 
right to appropriate them for 
partial and local objects. How 
can he consent to vote awa)?- im- 
mense bodies of these lands, for 
canals in Indiana and Illinois, to 
the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
to Kenyon College, in Ohio, to 
schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and other objects of a similar 
description? If grants of this 
character can fairly be consider- 
ed as made for the ‘ common 
benefit of all the States,’ it can 
only be, because all the States 
are interested in the welfare of 
each --►a principle which, car- 
ried to the full extent, destroys,all 
distinction between local and na- 
tional objects; and is certainly 
broad enough to embrace the 
principles for which I have ven- 
tured to contend. The .true dif- 
ference between us, I take to be 
this: the gentlfcman wishes to 
treat the |)ublic lands as a great 
treasure, just as so much monej' 
in the treasury, to be applied to 
all objects, constitutional and un- 
constitutional, to which the pub- 
lic money is now constantly ap- 
plied. I consider it as a sacred 


trust, which we ought to fulfil, on 
the principles for which I have 
contended. 

The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has thought proper to pre- 
sent, in strong contrast, the friend- 
ly feelings of the East towards the 
West, with sentiments of an oppo- 
site character displayed by the 
South, in relation to appropria- 
tions for internal improvement. 
That gentleman at the same time, 
acknowledged that tho'Sonth en- 
tertains constitutional scruples on 
this subject. Are we tbeii, sir, 
to undm'stand that he considers it 
a just subject of reproach, that 
we respect our oaths, by which 
we are bound ‘to presciAC, ])ro- 
tcct and defend the Constitution 
of the United States ?’ No, sir, I 
will not do the gentleman so great 
injustice. He has fallen into this 
error from not having duly weigh- 
ed the force and eflect of the re- 
proach which he w^as endeavoring 
to cast upon the South. In rela- 
tion to the other point, the friend- 
ship manifested by New England 
towards the West, in their sup- 
port of the system of internal irn- 
provfrnent, the gentleman will 
pardon me for saying, that I think 
he is equally unfortunate in hav- 
ing introduced that topic. As he 
has forced jt upon us, however, I 
cannot suffer it to pass unnoticed. 
When he tells us that the appro- 
priations for internal irn})rovcment 
in the W'est, would, in almost 
every instance, have failed, but 
for New England votes, he has 
forgotten to tell us the when, the 
how and the wherefore, this 
nejv born zeal for the West sprung 
up in the oosom of New England. 
II we look back only a few years, 
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we will find, in both Houses of 
Congress, a uniform and steady 
opposition, on the part of the 
members from the Eastern §tates, 
generally, to all appropriations of 
this charactei^ 

It must be well known to every 
one whose experience dat^s back 
as far as 1825, that up to«a pertain 
period^ New England was gener- 
ally opposed to appropriations for 
internal improvements in tlie 
West. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts may be himself an ex- 
ception, but if he went for the 
system before 1825, it is certain 
that his colleagues did not go with 
him. In the session of 1^24 and 
1825, however, (a memorable 
era in the history of this country) 
a wonderful change took place in 
New England, in relation to Wes- 
tern interests. An extraordinary 
union of sympathies and of inter- 
ests was then efifected, which 
brought the Bast and the West 
into close alliance. The book 
from which I have before read, 
contains the first public annuncia- 
tion of tliat happy reconciliation 
of conflicting interests, personal 
and political, which brought the 
East and West together,* and 
locked in a fraternal embrace the 
two great orators of die East and 
the West. Sir, it was on the 
18th January, 182^, t^hile the 
result of the Fresidential election, 
in the House of Representatives, 
was still doubtful, while«the whole 
country was looking with intense 
anxiety to that legislative hall, 
where the mighty drama was so 
soon to be acted, that we saw the 
leaders of two^ceat parties in the 
bouse and in the naticib, ^ taking 
sweet counsel together,’* and in 
a celebrated debate on the Cum- 


berland Roadj fighting side by 
side for western interests. It was 
on that memorable occasion that 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
held out the white flag to the 
JFest, and uttered those liberal 
sentiments, which he, yesterday, 
so indignantly repudiated. Then 
it was, that that* happy union be- 
tween the members of the cele- 
brated coalition was consumma- 
ted, whose immediate issue was a 
President from one quarter of the 
Union, with a succession, (as was 
supposed) secured to another, 
•The ‘ American System,’ before 
a rude, disjointed and misshapen- 
ed mass, now assunled form and 
consistency. Then it was, "that 
it became ‘ the settled policy of 
the Government,’ that this system 
should be so administered as to 
create a reciprocity of interests, 
and a reciprocal distribution of 
government favors, — East and 
West, (the tariflT and internal iln- 
provenients) while the South — 
yes, sir, the impracticable South, 
was to be ‘ out of your protection.’ 

The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in alluding to a remark 
of nline, that, before any, dispo- 
sition could be. made of the public 
lands, the national debt, (for 
which they stand pledged) must 
be first paid, took occasion to in- 
timate ^that the extraordinary 
fervor v^hich seems to exist in a 
certain quarter [meaning the 
South, sir] for « the payment of 
tlie debt, arises from a disposition 
U> weaken the ties which bind the 

S le to the Union,^ While he 
I us this blow, be professes 
an ardent desire to see the debt 
speedily extinguished. He must 
excuse me, however, for feeling 
some distrust on that subject unm 
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I find this disposition manifested 
by something stronger than pro- 
fessions. Sir, if I were at liberty 
to judge of the course winch he 
, would pursue, from the princi- 
ples which he has laid down in 
relation to this matter, I should 
be bound to conclude, that he 
will be found Acting with those 
with whom it is a darling object 
to prevent the payment of the pub- 
lic debt. 

Sir, let me tell that gentleman, 
that the SoulliTepudiates the idea 
that a pecuniary dependence on 
the Federal •Government is oAe 
of the legitimate means ol* holding 
the Stales together. A moneyed 
interest in the Government is es- 
sentially a base interest. The 
link which binds the public credi- 
tors, as such, to their country, 
binds them equally to all Govern- 
ments, wl)ether arbitrary or free. 
In a free Government, this princi- 
ple* of abject dependence, if ex- 
tended tlirough all the ramifica- 
tions of society, must be fatal to 
liberty. Already have we made 
alarming strides in that direction. 
The entire class of manufacturers, 
the holders of stocks, with Iheijf 
hundreds of millions of capital, 
are held to the Government W 
the strong link pecuniary inter- 
ests ; millions of people, entire 
sections of country, interested, or 
believing themselves to so, in 
the public lands, and the public 
treasure, are bound to the Gov- 
ernment by the # expectation of 
pecuniary Javors, If this sys-» 
tern is earned much farther, no 
man can fail to see, that every 

S pterous motive of attachment to 
e country will be destroyed, 
and in its place will spring up 
those low, grovelling, base and 


selfish feelings which bind men 
to the footstool of a despot by 
bonds as strong and enduring as 
those. which attach them to free 
institutions. « 

The honorable gdntleman from 
Massachusetts has gone out of his 
way to^pass a high eulogium on 
the Stgie^of Ohio. In the most 
impassioned tones of eloquence, 
he described her majestic march 
to greatness. He told us that, 
having already left all- the other 
States far behind, she was now 
passing by Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and about to take her sta- 
tion by the side of New York. 
To all tjiis I was disposed most 
cordially to respond. When, 
however, he proceeded to contrast 
the State of Ohio witii Kentucky, 
to the disadvantage of the latter, 
I listened to him with regret ; and 
when he proceeded further to at- 
tribute the great, and, as he sup- 
posed, acknowled^d superiority 
of the former in population, 
wealth, and general prosperity, to 
the policy of Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts, which bad secured 
to the people of Ohio, (by the 
Ordinance of ’87) a population 
of free men, I will confess that 
my feelings suffered a revulsion, 
which I am now unable to de- 
scribe in anj language sufficiently 
respecifdl towards the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. In contrast- 
ing the State of Ohio with Ken- 
tucky, for<he purpose of pointing 
out the S' periority of the former, 
and of attributing that superiority 
to the existence of slavery in the one 
State, and its absence in the 
#ther, I thought J, could discern 
the\ery spirit of the Missouri 
questiort intruded into this de- 
bate, for objects best known to 
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the gentleman himself. Did that 
gentleman, when he formed the 
determination to cross the south- 
ern border, in order to invade the 
State of South Carolina, ddem it 
prudent or nepessary to enlist un- 
der his banners the prejudices of 
the worlds which, like Swiss 
troops^ may be engage4 In any 
cause, and are prepared to serve 
under any leader? Or was it 
supposed that, in a premeditated 
and unprovoked attack upon the 
South, it was advisable to begin 
by a gentle admonition of our 
supposed weakness^ in order to 
prevent us from making that firm 
and manly resistance, due to our 
own character and our dearest 
interest? Mr President, the im- 
pression which has gone abroad, 
of the weakness of the South, as 
connected with the stave question, 
exposes us to such constant at- 
tacks, has done us so much inju- 
ry, and is calgalated to produce 
such infinite mischiefs, that I em- 
brace the occasion presented by 
die remarks of the gentleman of 
Massachusetts, to declare that we 
are ready to meet the question 
promptly and fearlessly. 

We are ready to make up die 
issue with the gentleman, as to 
the influence of slavery on indi- 
vidual and national character — 
on the prosperity and greatness, 
either of the United States, or of 
particular States. When arraign- 
ed before the bar of public opin- 
ion, on this charge of slavery, we 
can stand up with conscious rec- 
titude, plead not guilty, and put 
ourselves upon God and our 
country. We will not stop to in- 
quire whether black man,«as 
some philosophers have contend- 
ed, is of an inferior race, nor 



whether his color and condidon 
are the cflects of a curse inflicted 
for the offences of his ancestors ? 
We deal in no abstractions. We 
will not look back to inquire 
whether our fathers were guiltless 
in introducing slaves into diis 
country. If an inquiry should 
ever be instituted ^in diese mat- 
ters, however, it will be found that 
the profits of the slave trade were 
not confined to the South. South- 
ern ships and Southern sailors 
were not the instrurpents of bring- 
ing slaves to the shores of Ameri- 
ca, nor did our merchants reap 
the profits of that ‘ accursed traf- 
fic.’ But we will pass over all 
this. If slavery, as it now ex- 
ists in this country, be an evil, 
we of the present day, found it 
ready made to our hands. Find- 
ing our lot cast among a people 
whom God had manifestly com- 
mitted to our care, we did not sit 
down to speculate on abstract 
quesdons of theoretical liberty. 
We met it as a pracdcal ouesiion 
of obligation and duty. We re- 
solved to make the best of the 
situation in which Providence had 
placed us, and to fulfil the high 
trust which had devolved upon us 
as othe owners of slaves, in the 
only way in which such a trust 
could be fulfilled without spread- 
ing misery and ruin diroughout the 
land. We found that we had to 
deal with a people whose physical, 
moral and intellectual habits and 
character, totally disqualified them 
from the enjoyment of tlie bles- 
sings of freedom. We could not 
send them back to the shores 
from whence their fatliers had 
been taken^ tljeir numbers for- 
bade the thought, eveif if we did 
not know that their condition here 
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is innniiely preferable to what it 
possibly could be among the bar- 
ren sands and savage tribes of Af- 
rica ; and it was wholly irreconci- 
lable with all our notions of hu- 
manity to tear asunder the tender 
ties which they had formed among 
us, to gratify the feelings of a ihlse 
philanthropy. • . 

When the gentftman from 
Massachusetts adopts and reiter- 
ates the old charge of weakness 
as resulting from slavery, 1 must 
be permitted <o call for the proof 
of those blighting effects which 
he ascribes to its influence. 

It is a popular error td suppose 
that, in any possible state of things, 
the people of a country could be 
called out en masse, or that half, 
or a third, or even a fifth part of 
the physical force of any country 
could ever be brought into the 
field. The difficulty is not to 
procure men, but to provide the 
means of maintaining them ; and 
in this view of the subject it may 
be asked whether the Southern 
States are not a source of strength 
and power, and not of weakness 
to the country ? 

I know it has been supposed 
^y certain ill-informed persons, 
that the South exfsts only by * the 
countenance and protection of the 
North. This is the idlest of all 
idle and ridiculous fancies that 
ever entered into the mind of 
man. In every statd of this 
Union, except ope, the free white 
population actually preponderates ; 
while in the British West India 
Islands, (where the average white 
population is less than ten per 
cent of the whole) the slaves are 
kept in entire subjection; it is 
preposterous to suppose that the 


Southern States could ever find 
the smallest difficult in this re- 
spect. On this subject, as on all 
others, we ask nothing of our 
NortSem brethren but to < let us 
alone.’ Leave us^o tlie undis- 
turbed management of our do- 
mestic concerns, and tlie direction 
of oui^ojvn industry, and we will 
ask no more. 

But, whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the effect 
oi slavery on national wealth and 
prosperity, if we may trust to ex- 
perience, there can be no doubt 
that it has never yet produced any 
injurious effect on individual or 
national character. Look through 
the wh61e history of the country, 
from the' commencement of the 
revolution down to the present 
hour ; where are there to be found 
brighter examples of intellectual 
and moral greatness, than have 
been exhibited by the sons of the 
South? From iho Father op 
HIS Country, down to the dis- 
tinguished Chieftain, who has 
been elevated by a grateful peo- 
ple to the highest office in their 
gift, the interval is filled up by a 
long line of orators, of statesmen, 
and* of heroes, justly entitled to ’ 
rank among the ornaments of their 
country, and the benefactors of 
mankind. Look at ^ the Old Do- 
minion^ graat and magnanimous 
Virginia, ‘ whose jewels are her 
sons.’ Is there any State in this 
Union tjhicb has contributed so 
much to the honor and welfare of 
the country ? Sir, I will yield 
the wjbole question — 1 will ac- 
knowledge the fatal effects of 
slavery upon character, if any one 
cao say,4hat fSr* noble disinter- 
estednui^, ardent love of country. 
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exalted virtue, and a pure and 
holy devotion to liberty, the peo- 
ple of the Southern States have 
ever been surpassed by ^ny in 
tlie jvorld. 

In the course of my former 
remarks, Mr President, I took 
occasion to deprecate, as olie of 
the greatest evils, the consol jflation 
of this Government. The gen- 
tleman takes alarm at the sound. 

‘ Consolidation^ like the dari§\^ 
grates upon his ear. He tells 
us ‘ we liave lioard much of late 
about consolidation ; liiat it is the 
rallying word for all who are en- 
deavoring to wenicen the Union, 
by adding to the power of the 
Stales.’ But consolidation (says 
the gentleman) was the very ob- 
ject for which the Union was 
formed ; and, in support of that 
opinion, lie read a passtitre from 
the address of the Presiilent of 
the Convention To Congress, 
which he assifmes to be authority 
on his side of the question. Tiie 
gentleman is mistaken. The ob- 
ject of tlie framers of the Con- 
stitution, as disclosed in that ad- 
dress, was not the consolidation 
of the Government. InM ‘ ihe-con- 
solidation of the Union.’ It was 
not to draw power from the States 
in order to transfer it to a great 
National Government^ but, in the 
language of tbeConstitutiSn itself,’ 
to form a more perfect Umon,^ 
— and by wliat means? By 
‘ establishing justice, promoting 
domestic trannuillity, and securing 
the blessings ot liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity r But, accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s reading, 
the object of tl\(iX^onslitinion was 
to consolidate the Goveritmeni, ^nd 
the means would seem to Be, the 
8 


promotion of injustice, causing 
domestic discord, and depriving 
the States and the people ‘ of the 
blessings of liberty’ forever. 

TJie gentleman boasts of be- 
longing to the party of National 
Republicans. National Rejnib- 
licTms ! — a new name, for a very 
old thing. T1 v 3/» national repub- 
licans of iKe present day were the 
federahsts of ’98, who became 
federal republicans during the war 
of lSl2, and were manufactured 
into national republicans some- 
where about the year 1625, Jbs 
a pnrty^ (by whatc\ier name dis- 
tinguished,) they have always been 
animated by llie saTne principles, 
and have kept steadily in view a 
common object, the consolidation 
of the Government. The party 
to which I am proud of having 
belonged, from tlie very com- 
mencement of my political life to 
the present day, were the Demo- 
crais of ’98, (Anarchists, Ahti- 
Federalists. Revolutionists, Ixhink 
they were sometimes called.) 
Tliey assumed the name of Dem^ 
ocratic Republicans in 1 822, and 
have retained their name and 
])rinciples up to the presegi hour. 
True to tlieir ^lolilical faith, they 
have always, as a party, been in 
favor of limitations of power; 
they have insisted that all powers 
not delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are reserved ; aiui have 
been constantly struggling, as they 
now are, to preserve the rigiits of 
the States, and to prevent lliem 
from being swallowed up by one 
great consolidated government. 

The true distinction between 
these parties is laid down in a 
colebrated*manifesto issued by the 
Convention of the Federalists of 
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Massachusetts, assembled in Bos- 
ton, in February, 1824, on the 
occasion of organizing a party 
opposition to the rcelection of 
Governor Eustis. The gendernan 
will recognise this as ‘ the canon- 
ical book of political scripture;’ 
and it instructs us that, ‘ when flie 
American Colonccs redeemed 
themselves from Britisli bondage, 
and became so many independent 
nations, they proposed to form a 
National Union — (not ^fed- 
eral Union, sfr, but a National 
Union . ) Those who were in favor 
of a vnion of the States ^ in this 
form, became known by the name 
of federalists f {hose who wanted 
no union of the States, or dis- 
liked the proposed form of union, 
became known by the name of 
anti-federalists. 

The honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, while he exoner- 
ates me personally, from the 
charge, intimates that there is a 
parly in the country who are 
looking to disunion. If he had 
stopped there, the accusation 
would have ‘ passed by me as the 
idle wind which I regard not.’ 
But when he goes on to give to* 
his accusation a local habitation 
and a name, by quoting the ex- 
pression of a distinguished citizen 
of South Carolina, (Dr Cooper) 

‘ that it w^as time for the South to 
calculate the value of thCcUnion,’ 
and in the language of the bitter- 
est sarcasm, adds, ‘ surely then 
the Union cannot last longer than 
July, 1831,’ — it is impossible to- 
mistake either the allusion, or the 
object of the gentleman. The 
Senate will do me the justice to 
remember, that at the *time this 
unprovoked and uncalled for at- 


tack was made upon the South, 
not one word had been uttered 
by me, in disparagement of New 
Englacid, nor had 1 made the 
most distant allusion either to the 
Senator from Mas^chusetts, or 
the State he represents. But, 
that gentleman has thought proper, 
for pur,r)05es best known to him- 
self, to strike the South, through 
me, the most unworthy of her 
servanrs. He has crossed the 
border, he has invaded, the State 
of South Carolina, is making war 
upon her citizens, and endeavor- 
ing to overthrow' her piinciples 
and her institutions. When he 
provokeij; me to such a conflict, 
1 meet Jiiin at the threshold. 

Ir is with unfeigned reluctance, 
Mr President, that I enter upon 
the performance of this part of 
my duty — 1 shrink almost instinc- 
tively from a course, however ne- 
cessary, which may have a tenden- 
cy to excite sectiondl feelings, and 
sectional jealousies. But the task 
has been forced upon me ; and I 
proceed right onward to the per- 
formance of my duly. Be the 
consequences what they may, the 
responsibility is with those who 
have imposed upon me this ne- 
cessity. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has thought proper to 
cast the fir^ stone ; and if he 
shall find, according to a homely 
adage, ‘ that he lives in a glass 
house’ — on his head be the con- 
sequences.*^ If there be one State 
in the Union, Mr President, (and 
1 say it not in a boastful spirit) that 
may challenge comparisons with 
any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent and^ uncakalaling devotion 
to tlie Union, that State is South 
Caroling From the very com- 
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menccinent of the Revolution up 
to this hour, there is no sacrifice, 
liowever great, she has not cheer- 
fully made ; no service she has 
evesf hesitated to perform. She 
has adhcrecUto you in your pros- 
perity ; but in your adversity she 
has clung to you with inor^ than 
filial affection. • ^ 

What, sir, was the conduct of 
the South during the Revolution ? 

I honor New England /or her 
conduct in that glorious struggle. 
But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, I think at least 
equal honor is due to the South., 
They espoused the quarrel of their 
brethren, with a generous zeal, 
which did not suffer them to stop 
to calculate their int(3rest in the dis- 
pute. Favorites of the mother 
country, possessed of neither ships 
nor seamen to create a commercial 
rivalship, they might have found 
in tlieir situation a guarantee, that 
their trade \\t)uld be forever fos- 
tered and protected by Great Brit- 
ain. But trampling on all con- 
siderations either of interest or of 
safety, llicy rushed into the con- 
flict, and fighting for principle, 

f )erillcd all, in the sacred cause of* 
i’cedom. Never was there ex- 
hibited in the history of the world 
higher examples of noble daring, 
dreadful suffering J^nd heroic en- 
durance, than by the* whigs of 
Carolina, during the Revolution. 
The whole Stale, from the moun- 
tains to the sea, was •overrun by 
an overwhelming force of the ene- 
my. The fruits of industry per- . 
ished on the spot where they 
were produced, or were consumed 
by the foe. «Xhe ‘ plains of Car- 
olina’ drank up tlie most precious 
blood of her citizens ! Black and 


smoking ruins marked the places 
which had been the habitations of 
her children ! Driven from their 
hotnes, into the gloomy and almost 
impenetrable swamps, even there 
the spirit of liberty survived, and 
South Carolina (sustained by the 
example of her Sumpters and her 
Marions,) proved by her conduct, 
that though her soil might be over- 
run, llic spirit of her people was 
invincible. 

Blit our country was soon call- 
ed upon to engage in another re- 
volutionary struggle, and that too 
was a' struggle foj; principle^ I 
mean the political revolution which 
dates back to ’98, •and which, if it 
had not been successfully achiev- 
ed, w’ould have left us none of 
the fruits of the revolution of ’76. 
The revolution of ’98 restored 
the Constitution, rescued the liber- 
ty of the citizen from the grasp of 
those who were aiming at its life, 
and in the emphatic language of 
Mr Jefferson, ‘ saved the Consti- 
tution at its last gasp.’ And by 
wliom was it achieved ? By the 
South, aided only by the democ- 
racy of the North and West. 

I come now to the wai;of 1812, 
a war which.I well remember was 
called in derision, (while its event 
was doubtful,) the Southern war, 
and sometimes the Carolina war ; 
but wd)ich is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have done more 
for the honor and prosperity of 
the country, than all other events 
in our history put together. What 
were the objects of that war.^ 
‘ Free trade and sailors’ rights !’ 
It was for the protection of North- 
ern shipping and New England 
seamen,* that the country flew to 
arms. What interest had the 
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South in that contest? If they 
had sat down coolly to calculate 
the value of their interests involv- 
ed in il, they would have found 
that they had everything to lose, 
and notliing to gain. But with 
that generous devotion to country 
so cliaracteristic of the South, thdy 
only asked, if the , rights of any 
portion of their fellow-cftizens had 
been invaded ; and when told that 
Northern ships and New England 
seamen had been arrested on* the 
common highway of nations, they 
felt that the honor of their country 
w^as assailed ; v.nd acting on that 
exalted sentiment ‘ which feels a 
stain like a vvoifnd,’ they resolved 
to seek in open war, for a redress 
of those injuries, which it did not 
become freemen to endure. The 
w^hole South, animated as by a 
common impulse, cordially united 
in declaring and promoting that 
w’ar. South Carolina sent to your 
councils, as the advocates and 
supporters of that war, the noblest 
of her sons. How they fulfilled 
that trust, let a grateful country 
tel). Not a measure was adopted, 
not a battle fought, not a victory 
w^on, whi(;h contributed in any de- 
gree, to the success of that war, to 
which Southern councils and 
Southern valor did not largely con- 
tribute. Since South Carolina is 
assailed, I must be suffered to 
speak it to her praise, that ?t the 
very moment w^hen in one quarter, 
we beard it solemnly proclaimed 
‘ tliat it did not become a religious 
and moral people to rejoice at the 
victories of^ur army or our navy,’ 
her Legislature unanimously 

‘ Resolved, That we ^ill cor- 
dially support the Government in 


the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, until a peace can be obtained 
on honorable terms, and we will 
clicerfylly submit to every priva- 
tion that may be required of%us, 
by our Government, Hbr the ac- 
complishment of this object.’ 

Soutlf Carolina redeemed that 
pledge.** She threw open her 
treasury to the Government. 
She put at the absolute disposal 
of the ofiicers of the United States 
all that she possessed — her men, 
her money and her arms. She 
appropriated half a million of 
'dollars, on her own account, in 
defence of her maritime frontier, 
ordered a brigade of Stale troops 
to be raised, and when left to 
protect herself by her own means, 
never suffered the enemy to touch 
her soil, without being instantly 
driven off or captured. 

Such was the conduct of the 
South — such tlic conduct of my 
own State in that dark hour 
‘ which tried men’s souls.’ 

When 1 look back -and con- 
template the spectacle exhibited 
at that time, in another quarter of 
,the Union, when I think of the 
conduct of certain portions of 
New England, and remember the 
part which was acted on that 
memorable occasion by the po- 
litical associates of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts — nay, 
when I follow that gentleman into 
the councils,of the nation, and lis- 
ten to his voice during the darkest 
period of the war, 1 am indeed 
astonished that he should venture 
to touch upon the topics which 
he has introduced i^ this debate. 
South Carciina reproached by 
Massachucetts ! And from whom 
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does the accusation come ? Not 
from the Democracy of New 
England ; for they have been in 
times past, as they are noHv, the 
friedds and ^llies of the South. 
No, sir, the accusation comes 
from that party, whose acts^i dur- 
ing the most trying and eventful 
period of our nationat History, 
were of such a character that 
their own Legislature, but a few 
years ago, actually blotted them 
out from flieir records, as a stain 
upon the honor of the country. 
But how can they ever be blotted 
out from the recollection of any 
one who had a heart to feel, a 
mind to comprehend and A memo- 
ry to retain, the events of that 
day ? I shall not attempt to 
write the history of the party in 
New England, to which I have 
r.lluded — the war party in peace, 
and the peace party in war. 
That task 1 i;hall leave to some 
future biographer of Nathan 
Dane, and I doubt not it will be 
found quite easy to prove that 
the peace party of Massachusetts 
were tlie only defenders of their 
country, during the war, and ac- 
tually achieved all our viclories 
by land and sea. In the mean- 
time, sir, and until that history 
shall be written, 1 propose, with 
the feeble and glimrfleriag lights 
which I possess, to review the 
conduct of this party, in connex- 
ion with the war, and the events 
which immediately preceded it. 

It will be recollected that our 
great causes of quarrel with Great 
Britain, were her depredations on 
Northern comrnerce, and the im- 
pressment of New England spea- 
men. From every quarter we 
were called upon for protection. 

• 6 * 


Importunate as the West is now 
represented to be, on another 
subject, the importunity of the 
East on that occasion was far 
greater. I hold in my bands the 
evidence of the fact. Here are 
petitions, memorials and remon- 
strances, from all parts of New 
England, setting forth the injus- 
tice, the oppressions, the depre- 
dations, the insults, the outrages, 
committed by Great Britain 
against the uno^ending com- 
merce and seamen of New Eng- 
land, and calling ugon Congress 
*for redress. 

The conduct of Great Britain, 
we were then told, was ‘ an out- 
rage upon our national indepen- 
dence.’ These clamors, which 
commenced as early as January, 
180G, were continued up to 1812. 
In a message from the Governor 
of one of the New England 
States, as late as the 10th* of 
October, 1811, this language is 
held : ‘ A manly and decisive 
course has become indispensable : 
a course to satisfy foreign nations, 
that while we desire peace, we. 
have the means and the s^)irit to 
repel aggression. We are falsje 
to durselves, wlien our commerce 
or our territory is invaded with 
impunity.’ 

About this time, however, a 
remarkable change was observa- 
ble in ihe tone and temper of 
those who had |^een endeavoring 
to force the country into a war. 
The language of complaint was 
changed into that of insult, and 
calls for protection, converted in- 
to reproaches. 

The war at length came, and 
what did we behold ? The very 
men who had been for six years 
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clamorous for war, and for whose 
protection it was waged, became 
at once equally clamorous against 
it. They had received a miracu- 
lous visitation ; a new light had 
suddenly beamed upon their 
minds, the scales fell from their 
eyes, and it was discovered that 
the war was declared /rom ‘ sub- 
serviency to France;’ and that 
Congress and the Executive ^ had 
sold themselves to Napoleon 
that Great Britain had in fact 
‘ done us no essential injury that 
she was ‘ the bulwark of our re- 
ligbn that where ‘ she tpok one • 
of our ships, she protected twen- 
ty,’ and that iY Great Britain had 
imj)iessed a few of our seamen, 
it was because ‘she could not 
distinguish them from her own.’ 
And so far did this spirit extend, 
that a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature actually fell 
to calculation, and discovered, to 
their infinite satisfaction, but to 
the astonishment of all the world 
bcride, that only eleven ]\lassa- 
fhuscits sailors had ever been 
inij)ressed. Wonderful discove- 
ry ! The Secretary of State had 
oolicctad authentic lists of no less* 
llran six thousarKl impressed 
Americans. Lord Casllercagh 
liimscif acknowledged sixteen 
Imndred. Calculations on the 
basis of the number found on 
board of the Guerriere, the Mace- 
donian, the Java, and other Brit- 
s!i ships (caplurdd by the skill 
and gallantry of those heroes, 
whose achievements are tlie 
lre‘asured monuments of their 
counfry’s glory), fixed tlie num- 
ber at seven thousand j and yet, 


it seems, Massachusetts bad lost 
but eleven ! Eleven Massachu- 
setts sailors taken by mistake ! A 
causer of war indeed ! Their 
ships, loo, the capture of \rtiich 
had threatened ‘ un^crsal bank- 
rupt 9 y,’ it was discovered that 
Great Britain w as their friend and 
protectoi^; ‘ where she had taken 
one, she had protected twenty.’ 
Then was the discovery made, 
that subserviency to France, hos- 
tility to commerce, ‘ a determina- 
tion on the part of the South and 
the West to break down the 
Eastern States, and especially 
(as reported by a committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature), 
‘ to force the sons of commerce 
to populate the wilderness,’ were 
the true causes of the war.* 

But let us look a little farther 
into llie conduct of the peace 
party of New England, at that 
important crisis. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might have 
existed as to the causes of the 
war, the country had a right to 
expect that when once involv- 
ed in the contest, all America 
would have cordially united in 
its si/pport. The war effected, 
in its progress, a union of all par- 
ties at the South. But not so in 
New England; there, great ef- 
forts wQi-e made to stir up the 
minds of the people to oppose it. 
Nothing was left undone to em- 
barrass the financial operations of 
the Government, to prevent the 
enlistment of troops, to keep back 
the men and money of New Eng- 
land from the service of the 
Union, 10 force the President from 
his ^seat. , Yes, •‘sir, ‘ the Island 


Olive Branch, pages 134 — 
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of Elba ! or a halter !’ were the 
alternatives they presented to the 
excellent and venerable James 
Madison. The war was furtlier op- 
posed by openly carrying on illicit 
trade with the enemy, by permit- 
ting that enemy to establish herself 
on the very soil of Massa^ihusetts, 
and by opening a free "trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, with a separate Custom House. 
Yes, sir, those who cannot* endure 
the thought that we should insist 
on a free trade in time of pro- 
found peace, could without scru- 
ple claim and exercise the right* 
of carrying on a free trade with 
the enemy in a time of ^ar ; and 
finally by getting up the renown- 
ed ‘ Hartford Convention,’ and 
preparing the way for an open 
resistance to the Government, 
and a separation of the States. 
If I am asked for the proof of 
tliose things^ I fearlessly appeal 
to cotemporary history, to the 
public documents of the country, 
to the recorded opinions, and 
acts of public assemblies, to the 
declaration and acknowledgments, 
since made, of the Executive and 
Legislature of Massachusetjs her- 
self. 

Mr Hayne then proceeded to 
illustrate the prevailing feeling in 
the Eastern States dpring the 
war, by reading extracts from the 
Olive Branch, in which are col- 
lected quotations from the speech-* 
es of excited partisans, fast ser- 
mons of political divines, and es- 
says in newspapers, with the de- 
sign of proving the disaffection 
of the inhabitants of those States 
at that criticaiifflomeny H^then 
said, that — 

As soon as the public mind 


was sufl5ciently prepared for the 
measitre, the celebrated Hartford 
Convention was got up ; not as an 
act of a few unauthorized indi- 
viduals, but by authority of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. I 
do not desire to call in question 
the motives of the gentlemen \vho 
composec^lha^ assembly. I knew 
many of them to be in private 
life accomplished and honorable 
men^ and I doubt not there were 
some among them who did not 
perceive the dangerous tendency 
of their proceedings. I wdll even 
go further, and s'dy, that if the 
authors of the Hartford Conven- 
tion believed, that*‘ gross, delibe- 
rate, and palpable violations of 
the Constitution’ had taken place, 
utterly destructive of their rights 
and interests, 1 should be the last 
man to deny their right to resort 
to any constitutional measures for 
redress. But, in any view of the 
case, the time when, and the cir- 
cumstances under, which that 
convention assembled, as well as 
the measures recommended, ren- 
der their conduct, in my opinion, 
wholly indefensible. Let us con- 
template, for a moment, the 
spectacle tlren exhibited to the 
view of the world. 1 will not go 
over the disasters of the war, nor 
describe the difficulties in w hich 
the Government was involved. 
It will be recollected that its 
credit was nearly gone. Wash- 
ington had fatten, the whole coast 
was blockaded, and an immense 
force collected in the West Indies 
was about to make a descent, 
which it was supposed we had no 
means of resisting. In this awful 
state of our public affairs, when 
the Government seemed almost 
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to be tottering on its base, when 
Great Britain, relieved from all 
her other enemies, had proclaim- 
ed her purpose of ‘ reducing us 
to unconditional submission’ — 
we beheld the peace party of 
New England (in the language 
of the work before us), pursuing 
a course calculated tc^ do more 
injury to their country, and to 
render England more effective 
service than all her arijifes. 
Those who could not find in their 
hearts to rejoice at our victories, 
sang Te Deum at the King’s 
Chapel, in Befeton, for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. Those 
who could not consent to illumi- 
nate their dwellings for the cap- 
ture of the Guerriere, could give 
visible tokens of their joy at the 
fall of Detroit. The ‘beacon 
fires’ of their hills were lighted 
up, not for the encouragement of 
their, friends, but as signals to the 
enemy ; and in the gloomy hours 
of midnight, the very lights burn- 
ed blue. Such were the dark 
and portentous signs of the times, 
which ushered into being the re- 
nowned Hartford Convention. 
That convention met, and from 
theft- proceedings it Appears, that 
their chief object was to keep 
back the men and money of New 
England from the service of the 
Union, and to effect radical 
changes in the Government — 
changes that can never be effect- 
ed without a dissolution of tlie 
Union. 

It is unnecessary to trace the 
matter furtlier, or to ask what 
would have been the next chap- 
ter in this history, if the njeasures 
recommended had been carried 
into effect ; and if, with the men 


and money of New England 
withheld from the Government of 
the United States, she had been 
withdrawn from the war ; if New 
Orleans had fallen into the ha*hds 
of the enemy, and if, without 
troop^ and almost destitute of 
money, •the Southern and the 
Western States had been thrown 
upon their own resources for the 
prosecution of the war, and the 
recovery of New Orleans ? What- 
ever may have been the issue of 
the contest, the Union must have 
been dissolved. But a wise and 
just Providence, wdiich ‘shapes 
our ends, rougli-hcw them as we 
will,’ gave us the victory, and 
crowned our efforts with a glori- 
ous peace. Tlie Ambassadors 
of Hartford were seen retracing 
their steps from Washington, ‘the 
bearers of the glad tidings of 
great joy.’ Courage and patriot- 
ism triumphed — tht^ country was 
saved — the Union was preserv- 
ed.* And are we, Mr President, 
who stood by our country then ; 
who threw open our coffers ; who 
bared our bosoms; who freely 
.perilled all in that conflict, to be 
reproached with want of attach- 
ment to the Union ? If we are 
to have lessons of patriotism read 
to us, they must come from a 
different quarter. 

Mr President, I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that all the 
remarks I hjve made on this sub- 
ject, arc intended to be exclu- 
sively applied to a party, which 
1 have described as the ‘ peace 
party of New England.’ Sir, no- 
thing has been further from my 
tbougVts than to imjleach the char- ^ 
acter or conduct of the people of 
New England. For their steady 
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habits and hardy virtues, I trust I 
entertain a becoming respect. I 
fully subscribe to the truth of the 
description given before the. Rev- 
olulipn, by one whose praise is 
the highest ewlogy, ‘ that the per- 
severance of Holland, the activity 
of France, and the dexterous 
juid firm sagacity of Englj^h en- 
terprise, have been more than 
equalled by this “ recent people.” ’ 
Hardy, enterprising, sagacious, 
industrious^ and moral, the people 
of New England of the present 
day, are worthy of their ancestors. 
Still less, Mr President, has it been 
my intention to say anything that 
could he construed into ^ a want 
of respect for that ])arty, wlio, 
trampling on all narrow, sectional 
feelings, have been true to their 
principles in the worst of times 
— 1 mean the Democracy of 
New England. 

I will declare, that, highly as 1 
appreciate thtf democracy of the 
South, 1 consider even higher 
praise to be due to the democracy 
of New England, who have main- 
tained their principles ‘ through 
good and through evil report,’ 
who, at every period of our na- 
tional history, have stood up man- 
fully for ‘ their country, their wdiole 
country, and notliing but their 
country.’ In the great political 
revolution of ’98, they were found 
united with the democracy of the 
South, marching under the ban- 
ner of the constitution, hd on by 
the patriarch of liberty, in search 
of the land of political promise, 
which they lived not only to be- 
hold, but to possess and to enjoy. 
Again, in the darkest and most 
gloomy period of the ^ar, when 
our country stood single Ifanded, 


against ‘ the conqueror of the con- 
querors of the world,’ when all 
about and around them was dark 
and dreary, disastrous and dis- 
couraging, they stood, a Spartan 
band, in that narrow pass, where 
the honor of their country was to 
be defended, or to find its grave. 
And in the la$t •great struggle, 
involving, we believe, the very 
existence of the principle of pop- 
ular sovereignly, where were the 
dcmotracy of New England > 
Where they always have been 
found, struggling side by side, 
.w’ith their brethren of the Soiiih 
and the *West, for popular rights, 
and assisting in that glorious tri- 
umph, by which the man of the 
j)eople was elevated to the high- 
est office in their gift. 

Who, then, Mr President, are 
the true friends of the Union ^ 
Those who w^ould confine the 
Federal Government strictly with- 
in the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution ; who would pre- 
serve to tlie States and the peo- 
ple all powers not expressly dele- 
gated ; who w’ould make this a 
federal and not a national Union, 
and w’ho, administering thp Gov- 
ernment in a ^)irii of equal jus- 
tice would make it a blessing, 
and not a curse. And who are 
its enemies } Those who are in 
favor of consolidation — who are 
constantly stealing power from 
the States, and adding strength 
to the Federal Government. 
Who, assuming an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over the Stales and 
the people, undertake to regu- 
late the whole industry and capital 
of the country. But, of all 
description^ of men, 1 consider 
those as the worst enemies of 
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the Union, who sacrifice the 
equal rights which belong to every 
member of the confederacy, to 
combinations of interested ma- 
jorities, for personal or political 
objects. 

The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, in denouncing what he is 
pleased to call thq Carolina doc- 
trine, has attempted to throw 
ridicule upon the idea that a 
State has any constitutional reme- 
dy, by the exercise of its 'sove- 
reign authority, against ‘ a gross, 
palpable, and deliberate violation 
of*.the Constitution.’ He calls it . 
* an idle’ or ‘ a ridiculous* notion,’ 
or something MO that effect, and 
added, that it would make the 
Union mere rope of sand.’ 
As the gentleman has not con- 
descended to enter into any ex- 
amination of the question, and 
has been satisfied with throwing 
the W’eight of his authority into 
the* scale, I do not deem it neces- 
sary to do more than to throw 
into the opposite scale the authori- 
ty on which South Carolina relies, 
and there, for tlie present, I am 
perfectly willing to leave the con- 
troversy. The South Caroling 
doctrine, that is to say, the dye- 
trine contained in an exposition 
reported by a committee of the 
legislature in December, 1828, 
and published by their authority, 
is the good old republican doc- 
trine of ’98 — the doctrine of the 
celebrated ‘ Virginia Resolutions’ 
of that year, and of ‘ Madison’s 
Report’ of ’99. It will be re- 
collected that the legislature of 
Virginia in December, ’98, took 
into consideration the Alien and 
Sedition laws, then considered by 
all republicans as a gross violation 


of the Constitution of the United 
States, and on that day passed, 
among others, the following re- 
solutions. 

‘Tile General Assembly ^doth 
explicitly and peramptorily de- 
clare, that it views the powers of 
the Federal Government as re- 
sullinglfrom the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited 
by the plain sense and intention 
of the instrument constituting 
that compact, as no farther valid 
than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that com- 
pact ; and that in case of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise oi' otiicr powers, not 
granted*by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto, 
have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respec- 
tive limits, the authorities, rights 
and liberties appertaining to them.’ 

In addition to the above reso- 
lution, the General Assembly of 
Virginia ‘ appeal to the other 
States, in the confidence that 
tliey would concur with that 
Commonwealth, that the acts 
aforesaid [the alien and sedition 
laws] are unconstitutional, and that 
the necessary and proper mea- 
sures would be taken by each for 
cooperating with Virginia in main- 
taining unimpaired the authorities, 
rights and liberties, reserved to 
the Stated respectively, or to the 
People.’ 

The Legislatures of several of 
the New England States having, 
contrary to the expectation of the 
Legislature of Vwginia, expressed 
their dissent from these doctrines ; 
the suSject came up again for 
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consideration, during the session 
of 1799, 1800, when it was re- 
ferred to a select committee, by 
whom was made that celebrated 
report, which is familiarly known 
as ‘ Madison’-S Report,’ and which 
deserves to last as long as the 
Constitution itself. In that re- 
port, which was subsecjuently 
adopted by the Legislature, the 
whole subject was deliberately 
re-examined, and the objections 
urged against the Virginia doc- 
trines carefully considered. The 
result w^as, that the Legislature 
of Virginia re-affirmed all the 
principles laid down in the reso- 
lutions of 1798, and if^ued to 
the world that admirable report, 
which has stamped the character 
of Mr Madison as the preserver 
of that Constitution which he 
had contributed so largely to 
create and establish. 

But our authorities do not stop 
here. The State of Kentucky 
responded to Virginia, and on the 
10th of November, 1798, adopted 
those celebrated resolutions, well 
known to have been penned by 
the Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence. *, In 
tliose resolutions the Legislature 
of Kentucky declares ‘ That the 
government created by this com- 
pact, was not made the exclusive 
or final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself, since 
that would have made its discre- 
tion, and not the Constitution, the 
measure of its powers ; but that, 
as in all other cases of compact 
among parties having no common 
judge, each party had an equal 
right to judge* for itsejf, as well 
oi' infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress.’ 


At the ensuing session of the 
Legislature, the subject was re- 
examined, and on the 14th No- 
vember, 1799, the resolutions of 
the preceding year, were deliber- 
ately reaffirmed, and it was among 
other things solemnly declared : 

‘ That if those who administer 
the Genera] Government ])e per- 
mitted to transgress the limits 
fixed by that compact, by a total 
disregard to the special delega- 
tions of power therein contained, 
an annihilation of fhe Slate Gov- 
ernments, and the erection upon 
their ruyis of a gefleral consoli- 
dated government will be the in- 
evitable consequence. The prin- 
ciples of construction contended 
for by sundry of the State Legis- 
latures, that the General Govern- 
ment is the exclusive judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated 
to it, stop nothing short of des- 
potism ; since the discretion, of 
those who administer the govern- 
ment, and not the Constitution, 
would be the measure of their 
powers. That the several Slates 
who formed ihat instrument, be- 
ing sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to 
judge of its irrfraction, and that* a 
nullification by those sovereignties, 
of all authorized acts done under 
color of that instrument, is the 
rightful remedy.’ 

Time and experience confirm- 
ed Mr Jefferson’s opinion on this 
all im[)ortant pfiint. In the ye«y 
1821, he expressed himself in 
this emphatic manner. ‘ It is a 
fatal heresy to suppose that either 
our State Governments are su- 
perior to^ the Federal, or the 
Federal to the State ; neither is 
autliorized literaUy to decide w^hich 
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belongs to itself or its copartner 
in government ; in differences of 
opinion, between their different 
sets of public servants the appeal 
is to neither, but to their employ- 
ers peaceably assembled by their 
representatives in Convention.’ 
The opinion of Mr Jefferson on 
iJiis subject has been so repeatedly 
and 'so solemnly expressed, tliat 
they may be said to have been 
among the most fixed and settled 
ijonvictions of his mind. 

In the protect prepared by him 
for the Legislature of Virginia, 
in December, *1825, in respect to 
llie powers exercised by the Fe- 
deral Government in relation to 
the Tariff, and Internal Improve- 
ments, which he declares to be 
‘ usurpations of the powers retain- 
ed by the States, mere interpola- 
tions into tlie compact, and direct 
infractions of it,’ — he solemnly 
reasserts all the principles of the 
Virginia resolutions of ’98 — pro- 
tests against ‘ these acts of the 
Federal branch of the Govern- 
ment as null and void, and de- 
clares that although Virginia 
would consider a dissolution of 
tlie Union as among the greatest* 
catamities that could befal thcip, 
yet it is not the greatest. There 
is one yet greater — submission 
to a Government of unlimited 
powers. It is only wlicn the hope 
of this shall become so absolutely 
desperate that further forbearance 
could not be indulged.’ 

Such, sir, are the high and 
imposing authorities in sup- 
port of, ‘the Carolina doctrine,’ 
which Is in fact the doctrine 
of the Virginia resolutions of 
1798. 

At that day the whole country 
was divided on this very question. 


It formed the line of demarcation 
between the federal and republi- 
can parties, and the great political 
revolgtiou which then took place, 
turned upon the very quertion 
involved in these* resolutions. 
That question was decided by the 
people^^and by that decision the 
Consti^utron was, in the emphatic 
language of Mr Jefferson, ‘ saved 
at its last gasp.’ I should sup- 
pose it would require more self- 
respect than any gentleman here 
W'Ould be willing to assume, to 
treat lightly, doctrines derived 
■ from such high sources. Rest- 
ing on authority like this I will 
ask geqtlemcn, whether South 
Carolina iias not manifested a 
high regaid for the Union, when 
under a tyran?iy ten limes more 
grievous than th(' alien and sedi- 
tion laws, she has Jiithcrto gone 
no farther than to petition, remon- 
strate, and to solemnly protest 
against a series of measures which 
she believes to be wholly uncon- 
stitutional, and utterly destructive 
of her interests. South Carolina 
has not gone one step farther 
than Mr Jefferson himself \vas 
disposed to go in relation to the 
present subject of our present 
complaints — not a step farther 
than the statesmen from New 
England wer/? disjDosed to go un- 
der similar circumstances ; no 
farther than the senator from 
Massachusetts himself once con- 
sidered asVithin ‘the limits of a 
constitutional opposition.’ The 
doctrine that it is tlie right of a 
State to judge of the violations 
of the Constitution on the part of 
the Federal Government, and to 
protect her citizens from the op- 
erations of unconstitutional laws, 
was held by the enlightened citi- 
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aens of Boston, who assembled 
in Faneuil hall, on the 2.5tli ol 
January, in 1809. They state, 
in that celebrated nicmori^, that 
‘ th^y looked only to the State 
legislature, who were competent 
to devise relief against the uncon- 
stitutional acts of the pdneral 
Government. That yourjjower, 
(say they) is adequate to that ob- 
ject, is evident from the organi- 
zation of the confederacy#’ 

A distinguished senator from 
one of the New England Slates, 
(Mr riillliouse,) in a speech de- 
livered here, on a bill for enforc- 
ing the embargo, declared — *f 
feel myself I>ound in conscience 
to declare, (lest the hloo{fo[ those 
who shall fall in the execution of 
this measure shall be on my 
head,) that 1 consider this to ho 
an act which directs a mortal bif.w 
at the liberties of my country — 
an act containing nnconslitulion'il 
provisions, to^\hichthe people are 
not bound to submit, and to which, 
in rny opinion, they will not sub- 
mit.’ 

And the senator from ?»Iassa- 
chiiscUs, himself, in a speech de- 
livered on the same subject in 
the other House, said, ‘ this op- 
position is constitutional and legal ; 
it is also conscientious. It rests 
on settled and sober conviction, 
that such policy is (lestructive to 
the interests of the people, and 
dangerous to the being of Govern- 
ment. The experienoe of every 
day confirms these sentiments. 
Men who act from such motives 
are not to be discouraged by tri- 
fling obstacles, nor awed by any 
dangers. They know the limit 
of constitutional opposition I up 
to that limit, at their owit discre- 
9 


tion, they will walk, and walk 
fearlessly.’ How ‘ the being of 
the Government’ was to be 
endangered by ‘ constitutional op- 
position’ to the embargo, I leave 
to the gentleman to explain. 

Thus, will be seen, Mr Presi- 
dent, tliat the South Carolina 
doctrine is th§ republican doc- 
trine of ’98 j that it was promul- 
gated by the fathers of the faith — 
that it was maintained by Virginia 
and “Kentucky in the worst of 
times — that it constituted the 
very pivot on which the political 
revolution of that day turned^ — 
licit it embraces the very princi- 
ples, the triumph ‘of w hich, at 
tiiat lime, saved the Constitution 
at its last gasp, and which New 
iOngland statesmen w’crc not un- 
williug to adopt, w’hen they be- 
lieved themselves to he the vic- 
tims of unconstitutional legislation. 
As to the doctrine that the Fede- 
ral Government is the excltftive 
jiulge of the extent ns w^ell as the 
iiiniiatioiis of its pow'ers, it seems 
to me to be utterly subversive of 
the sovereignty and Independence 
of the States. It makes but little 
^iiTercnce, in my estimation, 
whether Congress or the Supreme 
Court are invested with this pow- 
er. If the Federal Government, 
in ail or any of its departments, 
are to prescribe the limits of its 
own aujhorily, and the States are 
bound to submit to the decision, and 
are not to be allowed to exarnino 
and decide for themselves, when 
the harriers of the Constitution 
shall be overleaped, this is practi- 
cally a ‘ government without lim- 
itation of powers.’ The States 
arc atonoe reduced to mere petty 
corporations, and the people are 
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entirely at your mercy. I have 
but one word more to add. In 
all the efforts that have been 
made by South Carolina, to 
resist the unconstitutional laws 
which Congress has extended 
over them, she has kept steadily 
in view the preservation of the 
Union, by the* only means by 
which she believes it can be long 
preserved — a firm, manly, and 
steady resistance against usurpa- 
tion. The measures of the 'Fed- 
eral Government have, it is true, 
prostrated her interests, and will 
soon involve die whole South in 
irretrievable ruin. Hut even this 
evil, great as il is, is not the chief 
ground of our complaints. Tt is 
the principle involved in the con- 
test, a principle, which, substitut- 
ing the discifetion of Congress for 
the limitations of the Constitution, 
brings the States and the peo- 
ple to the feet of tlie Federal 
Government, and leaves them 
nothing they can call their own. 
If the measures of the Federal 
Government were less ojjprcssive, 
we should still strive against this 
usurpation. The South is acting 
on a principle she has always* 
heid sacred — resistance to np- 
authorized taxation. These are 
the principles which induced the 
immortal Hampden to resist the 
payment of a tax of twenty shil- 
lings. Would twenty ^hillings 
have ruined his foitunc? No! 
but the payment of half twenty 
shillings, on the principle on w Inch 
it was demanded, would have 
made him a slave. If in acting 
on these high motives — if ani- 
mated by that ardent love of lib- 
erty which has always Ijeen the 
most prominent trait in the South- 
ern character — wc should be 


hurried beyond the bounds of a 
cold and calculating prudence, 
wdio is there, with one noble and 
generous sentiment in his bosom, 
that would not be disposed, iftthe 
language of Burke, to exclaim, 
‘ You must pardon something to 
the spirit of liberty !’ 

This speech, addressed as it was 
to the local prejudices of the 
South ‘and West, and obviously 
with a view of uniting those great 
sections of the country, in a cru- 
sade against the predominant party 
•in the Eastern States, called up 
Mr Webster in a rejily, which for 
power agd effect, never was sur- 
passed on the floor of Congress. 
From the pointed and marked 
character of the attack, and the 
manner in which the speech of Mr 
Hayne w as eulogized throughout 
the country, by the friends of the 
administration, it was evident that 
they believed a fatal blow had 
been aimed at the political stand- 
ing of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tlie reply, however, w'as yet 
to come, and his acknowledged 
ability*caii*sed some apprehension 
as to the result. Public attention 
was strongly excited, and the Sen- 
ate Chamber was crowded to 
overflowing, ip expectation of the 
reply. Following Mr Hayne in 
debate, Mr Webster commenced 
by remarking upon the manner in 
which they had wandered from 
the resolution before the Senate, 
and asked the Secretary to read 
the resolution. He then proceed- 
ed. 

We havd thus heard, sir, what 
the resollition is which is actually 
before us for consideration ; and it 
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will readily occur to every one 
that it is almost the only subject 
about which something has not 
been said in the speech, running 
thrgugli two days, by wlncfi the 
Senate has now been entertained 
by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina. Every topic in the wide 
range of our public affairs* whether 
past or present — everything, gen- 
eral or local, whether belonging to 
national politics or parly .politics, 
seems to have attracted more or 
less of tfic honorable member’s 
attention, save only the resolution 
before us. 

When this debate was to be re- 
sumed, on TJiursday morning, it 
so liappencd that it wdtild have 
been convenient for me to be else- 
where. The honorable member, 
however, did not incline to put ofl' 
the discussion to another day. He 
had a shot, he said, to return, and 
he wished to discharge it. That 
shot, which U was kind llius to in- 
form us was coming, that we might 
stand out of the way, or prepare 
ourselves to fall before it, and die 
with decency, has now been re- 
ceived. Under all advantages, 
and with expectation awakened by 
the tone which preceded it,» it has 
been discharged, and has spent its 
force. It may become me to say 
no more of its effect, than that, if 
nobody is found, after •all, either 
killed or wounded by it, it is not 
llie first time in the history of hu- 
man affairs that tlic vigor and suc- 
cess of the war have not quite 
come up to the lofty and sounding 
phrase of the manifesto. 

But the gentleman inquires 
why he was .made the object of 
such a reply? * Why was h§ sin- 
gled out ? If an attack Jiad been 


made on the East, he, be assures 
us, did not begin it — it wa 
the gentleman from Missouri. I 
answered the gentleman’s speech 
because I hapi)ened to hear it ; 
and because, also, I chose to give 
an answer to that speech, which 
if unanswered, I thought most 
likely to producejnjurious impres- 
sions. 1 did not stop to inquire 
wlio was the original drawer of 
the bill. I found a responsible 
indorser before me, and it was 
my purpose to Uokl him liable, 
and to bring him to his just re- 
sponsibility without delay, put 
this interrogatory ol the honorable 
member was only introductory to 
another. He j)roceedcd to ask 
me, whether I liad turned upon 
liim,in this debate, from the con- 
sciousness that I should find an 
overmatch, if I ventured on a 
contest with his friend from Mis- 
souri. If the honorable member, 
cx gratia modestifc, had clwsen 
thus to defer to his friend, and to 
pay him a compliment, without 
intentional disparagement to oth- 
ers, it would have been quite ac- 
cording to the friendly courtesies 
, of debate, aud not at all ungrate- 
ful to my own feeling^. I am 
tibi one of tliose who esteem any 
tribute of regard, whether light 
and occasional, or more serious 
and deliberate, which may be be- 
stowed on others, as so much 
unjustly w^itbholdcn from thein- 
scives. But the tone and manner 
of the gentleman’s question, for- 
bid me that I thus interpret it. I 
arn not at liberty to consider it as 
nothing more than a civility to his 
friend. It had an air of taunt 
and disparagement, a little of the 
loftiness of asserted superiority, 
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which does not allow me to pass 
it over without notice. It was 
put as a question for me to an- 
swer, and so put, as if it were 
clifliculi for me to answxr, whetli- 
er I deemed the member from 
Missouri an overmau h for myself 
in debate here. It seems, to me, 
that this is exiragrciinary language, 
and an extraordinary tftne, for tlie 
discussions of this body. 

Alatches and over-matches ! 
Those terms are more applicable 
elsewhere than here, and filter 
for other assemblies than tliis. 
Tljp gentlemiin seems to forget 
where and what w e are. ‘This is 
a Senate ; a senate of equals : of 
men of individual honor and per- 
sonal character, and of absolute 
independence. Wo know' no mas- 
ters ; w'e acknowledge no dicta- 
tors. This is a hall for mutual 
consultation and discussion; not 
an arena for the exhibition of 
champions. I offer myself, as a 
match for no man; I throw' the 
challenge of debate at no man’s 
feel. But then, since the hon- 
orable member has put the ques- 
tion, in a manner that calls for an 
answer, I will give him an answer ; 
and I tell him, that^ holding my- 
self to be the hun)blcst of the 
members here, I yet know nothing 
in the arm of his friend from 
Missouri, either alone, or when 
aided by the arm of his friend 
from South Carolina, that need 
deter, even me, jjrom espousing; 
whatever opinions I may choose 
to espouse, from debating when- 
ever 1 may choose to debate, or 
from speaking whatever I may see 
fit to say on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. When uttered vs matter 
of commendation or compliment, 


I should dissent from nothing 
which the honorable member 
might say of his friend. Still 
less dql put forth any pretensions 
of my own. But when puj to 
me as matter of taunt, I throw' it 
back, and say to the gentleman 
that he could possibly say notliing 
less likeTy/han sucli a comparison, 
to wound my pride of ])ersonal 
character. The anger of the 
tone rescued tlic remark from 
intentional irony, which, otheru isc, 
probably, would have been its ge- 
neral acceptation. But, if it be 
imagined that by this mutual quo- 
tation and commendation ; if it he 
supposed that, by casting the 
cliaractcfs of the drama, assigning 
to each his j)art : to one the at- 
tack ; to another the of onset ; 
or, if it be thought that by a lond 
and eminy vaunt of anticipated 
victory, any laurels are to be won 
here ; if it be imagined, especial- 
ly, that any, or all chose things, 
will shake any purpose of mine, 

I can tell the honorable member 
once for all, tliat he is greatly 
mistaken, and that he is dealing 
with one of whose temper and 
character he has yet much to 
learn. ^ 1 shall not allow myself, 
on this occasion, 1 hope on no oc- 
casion, to be betrayed into any 
loss of temper, but, if j)rovoked, 
and I trust f never shall allow 
myself to be, into crimination and 
recrimination, the honorable mem- 
ber may, perhaps, find, that, in 
that contest, there will be blows 
to take as well as blows to give ; 
that others can state comparisons 
as significant, at lea.st, as his own, 
and that his impun,iiy may per- 
haps« demand of him whatever 
powers of taunt and sarcasm he 
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may possess. I commend him to 
a prudent husbandry of his re- 
sources. 

In the course of my obscrva- 
tioifs the other day, Mr President, 
I paid a passing tribute of respect 
to a very worthy man, Mr Dane, 
of Massachusetts. It so»happen- 
ed that he drew the oMiimnce of 
1787, for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory. 

I spoke, of the ordinance of 
1787, which prohibited slavery, 
in all future times, northwest of 
the Ohio, as a measure of great 
wisdom and foresight; and one 
which had been attended with 
highly beneficial and permanent 
consequences. I supposed, that 
on this point, no two gentlemen in 
tlie Senate could entertain differ- 
ent opinions. But the simple ex- 
pression of this sentiment has led 
the gentleman, not only into a 
labored defence of slavery, in the 
abstract, and on principle, but, 
also, into a w'arm accusation 
against rue, as having attacked the 
system of domestic slavery, now 
existing in the Southern States. 
For all this, there was not the 
slightest foundation, in arQ^thing 
said or intimated by me. I did 
not utter a single word, which any 
ingenuity could torture into an 
attack on the slavery.of ^he South. 

I said only that it was highly wise 
and useful in legislating for the 
northwestern country, while it was 
yet a wilderness, to jlirohibit tlie 
introduction of slaves ; and added, 
that I presumed, in the neighbor- 
ing state of Kentucky, there was 
no reflecting and intelligent gen- 
tleman, who ivould doubt, that if 
the same prohibition* had teen 
extended, at the same earfy period, 


over that commonwealth, her 
strength and population would, at 
this day, have been far greater 
than they are. If these opinions 
be thought doubtful, they are, 
nevertheless, I trust, neither ex- 
traordinary nor disrespectful. 
They attack nobody, and menace 
nobody, ^nd yet, the gentle- 
man’s optics have discovered, 
even in the mere expression of 
this sentiment, what he calls the 
very spirit of the Missouri ques- 
tion ! He represents me as mak- 
ing an onset on the whole South, 
and manifesting a spirit which 
would interfere with, and disturb 
tlieir domestic condition ! This 
injustice no otherwise surprises 
me, than as it is done here, and 
done without the slightest pretence 
of ground for it. I say it only 
surprises me, as being done liere ; 
for I know, full well, that it is, 
and has been the settled policy of 
some persons in the South,* for 
years, to represent the people ©t 
the North as disposed to interfere 
with them, in their own exclusive 
and peculiar concerns. This is a 
delicate and sensitive point in 
'southern feeling; and .of late 
ypars it has always been touched, 
and generally with effect, when- 
ever the object has been to unite 
the whole South against northern 
men or northern measures. But 
the feeling is without adequate 
cause, and the suspicion which 
exists, wliolly groundless. There 
is not, and never has been, a dis- 
position in the North to interfere 
with these interests of the South. 
Such interference has never been 
supposed to be within the power of 
Governnlent ; nor has it been in 
any way attempted. It has al- 
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ways been regarded as a matter 
of domestic policy, left with the 
States themselves, and with which 
the Federal Government had 
nothing to do. Certainly, I am, 
and ever have been, of that opin- 
ion. The gentleman, indeed, 
argues that slavgrjj, in the abstract, 
is no evil. Most assuredly, 1 need 
not say I differ with him, altogeth- 
er and most widely, on that point. 
I regard domestic slavery as one 
of the greatQ^t of evils, botli 
moral and political. But though 
it J)e a malac^y', and whether it be 
curable, and if so, by whaf means ; 
or, on the other hand, whether it 
be the vulniis immedicabile of the 
social system, I leave it to those 
whose right and duty it is to in- 
quire and to decide. The do- 
mestic slavery of the South, I 
leave where I find it — in the 
hands of their own Governments. 
It i« their affair, not mine. Nor 
do I complain of the peculiar 
effect which the magnitude of that 
population has had in the distribu- 
tion of power under this Federal 
Government. We know, that the 
representation of the States in thg 
other house is not equal. We 
know that great ad\^autagc, in that 
respect, is enjoyed by the slave 
holding States ; and w^e know, too, 
that the intended equivalent for 
that advantage, that is to say, the 
imposition of direct taxds in the 
same ratio, has become merely 
nominal; the bafiit of the Gov- 
ernment being almost invariably 
to collect its revenues from other 
sources, and in other modes. 
Nevertheless, 1 do not complain : 
nor would I countenance any 
movement to alter this arrange- 
ment of representation. It is the 


original bargain, the compact — 

• let it stand : let the advantage of 
it be fully enjoyed. The Union 
itself Is too full of benefit ig be 
hazarded in propositions for chang- 
ing its original basis. I go for 
the Constitution as it is, and for 
the Uniog as it is. But I am re- 
solvetf not to submit, in silence, 
to accusations, either against my- 
self individually, or against the 
North, wholly unfounded and un- 
just ; accusations whicfi impute to 
us a disposition to evade the con- 
stitutional compact and to extend 
the power of the Government over 
the internal laws and domestic 
conditidn of the Slates. All such 
accusations, w^herever and wdien- 
ever made, all insinuations of the 
existence of any such purposes, 1 
know and feel to be groundless 
and injurious. 

An attempt has been made to 
transfer, from the •North to the 
South, the honor of this exclusion 
of slavery from the Northwestern 
Territory. The journal, without 
argument or comment, refutes 
such attempt. The cession by 
Virginia was made, March, 1784. 
On the 19th of April follow'ing, a 
committee, consisting of Messrs 
Jeflerson, Chase, and Howell re- 
ported a plan for a temporary 
government 'of the territory, in 
which was this article ; ‘ that, after 
the year 1 800, there shall be neith- 
er slavery, nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said Stales, 
otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parly shall 
have been convicted.’ Mr Speight, 
of North Carolina, moved to 
stri|ce outithis paragraph. The? 
questioB was put, according to the 
form then practised : ‘ Shall these 
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words stand, as part of the plan ?’ 
be. New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Nejv York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania — seven states, voted 
in the affirmative. Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, in 
the negative. Nortl^ TJarolina 
was divided. As the cofisent of 
nine States was necessary, the 
words could not stand, apd were 
struck out accordingly. — Mr 
Jeflerson ‘voted for the clause, but 
was overruled by his colleagues. 

In March of the next year, 
[1785,] Mr King, of Massachu- 
setts, seconded by Mr Ellery, of 
Rhode Island, proposed flie form- 
erly rejcclcd article, with this ad- 
dition : ‘ And that this regulation 
shall he an article of compact^ 
and remain a fundamental prin- 
iplc of the constitutions between 
the thirteen original States^ and 
each of the S^tes described in the 
resolve,^ ^-c. On this clause, 
which provided the adequate and 
thorough security, the eight North- 
ern Stales at that time voted af- 
firmatively, and the four Southern 
States negatively. The votes of 
nine States were not yet obteined, 
and thus the provision was again 
rejected by the Southern States. 
The perseverance of the North 
held out, and two ydars afterwards 
the object was attained. It is no 
derogation from the credit, what- 
ever that may be, of ^rawing the 
ordinance, that its principles had 
before been prepared and discuss- 
ed, in the form of resolution. 

But the honorable member has 
now found out that this gentleman, 
.Mr Dane, was a member of the 
Hartford Convention. However 
uninformed the honorable mem- 


ber may be of characters and oc- 
currences at the North, it would 
seem that he has at his elbow on 
this occasion some high-minded 
and lofty spirit, some magnani^ 
mous and true-hearted monitor, 
possessing the means of local 
knowledge, aqd .ready to supply 
the honorable member with every- 
thing, down even to forgotten and 
moth-eaten two-penny pamphlets, 
which may be used to the disad- 
vantage of his own country. But 
as to the Hartford Convention, 
allow me to say, th jt the proce;pd- 
ings of* that body seem now to be 
less read and studied in New 
England, than farther South. — 
They appear to be looked to, not 
in New England, but elsewhere, 
for the purpose of seeing how far 
they may serve as a precedent. 
But they will not answer the pur- 
pose — they are quite too tame. 
The latitude in which they origin- 
ated was too cold. Other con- 
ventions, of more recent existence, 
have gone a whole bar’s length 
beyond it. The learned doctors 
of Colleton and Abbeville have 
.pushed their commentaries on the 
Hartford Collect so far that ijie 
oPiginal text-writers are thrown 
entirely into the shade. 1 have 
nothing to do wdth the Hartford 
Convention. Its journal, which 
the gentleman has quoted, I never 
read. * So far as the honorable 
member may discover in its pro- 
ceedings a spirit in any degree 
resembling that which was avow- 
ed and justified in those other 
conventions to which I have al- 
luded, or so far as those proceed- 
ings can, be shown to be disloyal 
to tlie Constitution, pr tending to 
disunion, so far I shall be as ready 
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as any one to bestow on them 
reprehension and censure. 

I need not repeat at large, the 
general topics of the honorable 
gentleman’s speech. When he 
said, yesterday, that he did not 
attack the Eastern States, he 
certainly must have forgotten, not 
only particular remarks, but the 
whole drift and tenor of his 
speech ; unless he means, by not 
attacking, that he did not •com- 
mence hostilities — but that an- 
other had preceded him in the at- 
tagk. He, in the first place, dis- 
approved of^ the whole course 
of the Govermnent, for forty years, 
in regard to its dispositions of the 
public land ; and then, turning 
northward and eastward, and 
fancying he Jiad found a cause 
for alleged narrowness and nig- 
gardliness in the ‘ accursed policy’ 
of tlie tariff, to which he repre- 
sented the people of New Eng- 
land as wedded, he went on, for 
a full hour, witli remarks, the 
whole scope of which w^as to ex- 
hibit the results of this policy, in 
feelings and in measures unfavora- 
ble to the West. I thought hij; 
opiniod^ unfounded and errone- 
ous, as to the gefteral course of 
the Government, and ventured to 
reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked 
on the analogy of other cases, 
and quoted the conduct* of Eu- 
ropean Governments, towards 
their own subjects^ settling on this 
continent, as in point, to show 
that we have been harsh and 
rigid in selling, when we should 
have given ,the public lands to 
settlers. I thought the, honorable 
member bad suffered his judg- 
ment to be betrayed by a false 


analogy ; that he was struck with 
an appearance of resemblance, 
where tliere was no real similitude. 

But this is not the point of the 
debate. The real question* be- 
tween me and him is, where has 
the doctrine been advanced, at 
the Sodth or at the East, tliat the 
populdtion of the West should be 
retarded, or at least, need not to 
be hastened, on account of its 
effect to drain off the people from 
the Atlantic States ? Is this doc- 
trine, as has been alleged, of 
Eastern origin ? Has the gentle- 
man found anything by which he 
can make good his accusation? 
I submit to the Senate, that he 
has entirely failed ; and as far as 
this debate has shown, the only 
person , who has advanced such 
sentiments, is a gentleman from 
Soutli Carolina, and a friend to 
the honorable member himself. 

New England is guiltless of the 
policy of retarding western pop- 
ulation, and of all envy and jeal- 
ousy of the growth of the new 
States. Whatever there may be 
of that policy in the country, no 
part of it is hers. 

Wc approach, at length, to a 
more imj)ortant part of the hon- 
orable gentleman’s observations. 
Since it does not accord with my 
views ofejuslice and policy to give 
away llie public lands altogether, 
as mere matter of gratuity, I am 
asked by the honorable gentleman 
on what ground it is, that 1 con- 
sent to vote them away in particu- 
lar instances ? How, he inquires, 
do I reconcile with these profess- 
ed sentiments, njy support of 
measures (appro()riating portions 
of the JIands to particular roads 
particular canals, particular rivers, 
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and particular institutions of edu- 
cation in the West ? This leads, 
to the real and wide difference in 
political opinions between the hon- 
orably g;cntleman and myself. 
On my part, I look upon all these 
objects as connected with the 
common good, fairly embraced 
in its objects and its terms ;*he, on 
the contrary, deems them *dl, if 
good at all, only loc al good . Tiie 
interrogatory, which he proceeded 
to pul, at once explains this diller- 
cnce. ‘ \V*hat interest,’ a.sks he, 
‘has South Carolina in a canal in 
Ohio?’ Tills very (|nestion de- 
velopcs the gentleman’s nhole 
political .system ; and its answer 
expounds mine. 1 look b[h)n a 
road uvi'r the Alleghany, a canal 
round the f'^alls of the Ohio, or 
a canal or railway from the At- 
lantic, to tin* weslern waters, as 
being objects large and extensive 
enough to be fairly said to be for 
the common Ijiinelit. The gen- 
tleman thinks otherwise, and this 
is the key to open his construction 
of the powers of the Government. 
On that sy.stem, Ohio and Caro- 
lina are different Governments, 
and different countries, connected 
here, it is true, by some shght 
and ill-defined bond of union, 
but in all main respects, separate 
and diverse. On that system, 
Carolina lias no mortJ iiilerest in 
a canal in Ohio, than in Mexico. 
The gentleman, ibcreforc, only 
follows out his own principles ; be 
docs no more than arrive at tiie 
natural conclusions of his own 
doctrines ; he only announces the 
true results of that creed which 
lie has adopted himself, and would 
pyrsuadc others to adqpt, wlipn 
he thus declares that South Car- 
olina has no interest in a public 


wwk in Ohio. We narrow mind- 
ed people of New England do 
not reason thus. Our notion 
of things is entirely different. 
We look upon the Slates, not as 
separated, but as united. We 
love to dwell on that Union, and 
on the mutual happiness which it 
has so much p^-oyioted, and the 
common rerfbwn which it has so 
greiiily contributed to acquire. 
In our corilcmjdalion, Carolina 
and Oliio are parts of the same 
country ; Slates, united under the 
same General Government, hav- 
ing interests common^ associate^, 
intermindjlcd. In whatever is 
within the proper s^ilierc of the 
constitutional power of this Gov- 
ernment, we look upon the States 
as one. We do not impose geo- 
grapliical limits, to our patriotic 
feeling or regard ; we do no4 fol- 
low rivers and mountains, and 
lines of latitude, to find boun- 
daries beyond which public im- 
pro\emcnts do not benefit us. 
We w ho come here as agents and 
representatives of those narrow 
minded and selfish men of New 
England, consider ourselves as 
byuiid to regard, with equal eye, 
the good of the w hole, in Vhat 7 
cvciP is within our power of legis- 
lation. If a rail road or a canal, 
beginning in South Carolina, and 
ending in South Carolina, apjicar- 
cii to me to be of national impor- 
tance afid national magnitude, 
(believing, as 1 djo, that the power 
of Government extends to the 
encouragement of works of that 
description,) if I were to stand up 
here, and ask, wdiat interest has 
Massachusetts in a rail road in 
Souib CarQlina, 1 should not be 
willing to face my constituents. 
These same narrow minded men 
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would tell me, that they had sent 
me to act for the whole country, 
and that one who possessed too 
little comprehension, either of 
intellect or feeling, one who was 
not large enough, in mind and 
heart, to embrace the whole, was 
not fit to be entrusted with the 
interest of any ,part. I do not 
desire to enlarge thb powers of 
the Government, by unjustifiable 
construction ; nor to exercise any 
not within a fair interpretation. 
But when it. is believed that a 
power does exist, then it is, in my 
judgment, be exercised for the 
general benefit of the whole : so 
far as respects the exercise of 
such a power, the States are one. 
It was the very object of the Con- 
stitution to create unity of interests 
to the extent of the powers of the 
General Government. In war 
and peace, we are one ; in com- 
merce one ; because the authority 
of the General Government reach- 
es to war and peace, and to the 
regulation of commerce. 1 have 
never seen any more difficulty in 
erecting light-houses on the lakes, 
than on the ocean ; in improving 
the harbors of inland seas, than 
if they were within the ebb and 
flow of the tide ; or of remoVing 
obstructions in the vast streams of 
the West, more than in any work 
to facilitate commerce on the 
Atlantic coast. If there be power 
for one, there is power also for 
the other ; and (hey arc ail and 
equally for the countr}’. 

There are other objects appar- 
ently more local, or the benefit 
of which is less general, towards 
which, nevertheless, I liave con- 
curred with others to give aid, by 
donations of land. It is proposed 


to construct a road in or through 
one of tlie new Stales in which 
this Government possesses large 

J uantities of land. Have the 
Jnited States no right, as a,great 
and untaxed proprietor ; are they 
under no obligation to conti‘ibutc 
to an object thus calculated to 
promote ;,he common good of all 
the proprietors, themselves in- 
cluded.^ And even with respect 
to education, which is the extreme 
case, let the question be consider- 
ed. In the first place, as we have 
seen, it was made matter of com- 
pact with these States, that they 
should do their part to promote 
education. In the next place, 
our whole system of laud laws 
proceeds on the idea tliat educa- 
tion is for the common good ; be- 
cause, in every division, a certain 
portion is uniformly reserved and 
appropriated for the use of schools. 
And, finally, have not these new 
States singularly strong claims, 
founded on the ground already 
stated, that the Government is a 
great untaxed proprietor in the 
ownership of the soil. It is a 
consideration of great importance, 
that probably there is in noj)art. 
of liie country or of the world, 
so great a call for the means of 
education as in those new States ; 
owing to the vast number of per- 
sons within "those ages, in which 
education and instruction are 
usually received, if received at 
all. Tl)js is the natural conse- 
quence of recency of settlement 
and rapid increase. The census 
of these Slates shows how great 
a proportion of the whole popula- 
tion occupies thexdasses between 
infancy and nrianhood. The.se 
are tlK wide fields, and here is 
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the deep and quick soil for the 
seeds of knowledge and virtue : 
and this is die favored season, the 
spring time for sowing them. 
Whaiever the Government can 
fairly do towards these objects, 
in my opinion, ought to be done. 

These, arc the grounds^ suc- 
cinctly stated, on which ftiy **otcs 
for grants of lands for particular 
objects rest ; wliile I maintain at 
die same time, that it is all a*cora- 
mon fund, for the common bene- 
fit. Those who have a different 
view of the powers of the Govern- 
ment, of course, come to different 
conclusions, on lliese, as on other 
questions. I observed, , when 
speaking on this subject before, that 
if wc looked to any measure, — a 
road, a canal, or any tiling else, 
intended for the improvement of 
thcWc’st — it v^ould be found that 
if the New England ayes were 
struck out of tlic list of votes, the 
southern nocs iJould always have 
rdected the measure. The truth 
01 this has not been denied and 
cannot be denied. In stating this 
I thought it just to ascribe it to 
the constitutional scruples of the 
•South, ratlier than to any o^jller 
less favorable or less charitable 
cause. But no sooner had I 
done this, than the honorable gen- 
tleman asks, if I rei^roach liini 
and his friends w ith their constitu- 
tional scruples ? Sir, 1 reproach 
nobody. 1 stated ^ fact, and gave 
the most respectful reasdti for it 
that occurred to me. 

But how has the gentleman re- 
turned this respect for others' 
opinions.^ His own candor and 
justice, how haVe* they been ex- 
hibited towards the indtives ftf 
others while he has been at so 


much pains to maintain, what no- 
body has disputed, the purity of 
his own ? Why, sir, he has asked 
when, and how, and why, New 
England votes were found going 
for measures favorable to the 
West; he has demanded to be 
informed whether all this did not 
begin in and while the 

election of President was still 
pending^ To these questions 
retort would be justified ; and it 
is both cogent, and at hand. 
Nevertheless, I wiH answ^er tlie 
inquiry not by retort, but by facts. 
I will tell the gentlemjfti when^ anfl 
how, and why. New England has 
supported measures 'favorable to 
the West. I have already refer- 
red to the early history of the 
Government — to the first acqui- 
sition of the lands — to the orig- 
inal laws for disposing of them 
and for governing the territories 
where they lie; and have shotyn 
the influence of New England 
men and New England principles 
in all these leading measures. 
Coming to more recent times and 
to measures of a less general 
character, 1 have endeavored to 
prbve that cveiy thing of thia kind 
designed for western improve-* 
ment, has depended on the votes 
of New England ; all this is true 
beyond the power of contradic- 
tion. 

In 1820, (observe, Mr Presi- 
dent,) in 1820, the people of the 
West besought Congress for a re- 
duction in the price of lands. 
In favor of that reduction, New 
England with a delegation of 
forty members in the other house, 
gave thirtythree votes, and one 
only against ^it. The four South- 
ern States, with fifty members, 
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gave ihirtytwo votes for it, and 
seven against it. Again, in 1821, 
(observe again, sir, the time,) the 
law passed for the relief of the 
purchasers of the public lands. 
This was a measure of vital im- 
portance to the West, and more 
especially to the Southwest. It 
authorized the^ relinquishment of 
contracts for lands, which had 
been entered into at high prices, 
and a reduction in other cases, of 
not less than 37 1-2 per cent on 
the purchase money. JMany mil- 
lions of dollars, six or seven, I 
believe, at ‘least, probably much 
more, were, relinquished by this 
law. On this bill New England, 
with her forty members, gave 
more affirmative votes than the 
four Southern States, with their 
Cftytwo or three members. These 
two are far the most important 
measures, respecting the public 
lauds, which have been adopted 
within the last twenty years. 
They took place in 1 820 and 1821. 
That is the lime when. And as 
to the manner how, the gentleman 
already sees that it was by voting, 
in solid column, for the required 
relief? and lastly, as to the cause 
why^ I tell the gefitleman, it«was 
because the members from New 
England thought the measures 
just and salutary; because they 
entertained towards the West 
neither envy, hatred, nof malice ; 
because they deemed it becoming 
iliem, as just ancf enlightened pub- 
lic men, to meet the exigency 
which had arisen in the West, 
with the appropriate measure of 
relief ; because they felt it due to 
their own characters^, and the 
characters of their New England 
predecessors in4his Government, 


to act towards the new States in 
tlie spirit of a liberal, patrojiizing, 
magnanimous policy. 

frdvlng recurred to these two 
important measures, in answer to 
the gentleman’s inquiries, 1 must 
now beg permission to go back to 
a peri6d still something earlier, 
for Kie ‘purpose still farther of 
showing how much, or rather, 
how little reason there is for the 
gentleman’s insinuation that polit- 
ical hopes, or fears, or party asso- 
ciations, were the groimcis of 
these New England votes. 

This government, Sir President, 
from its origin to the ])cace of 
181 5, had been too much engross- 
ed with various other iirqmriant 
concerns,, to be able to turn its 
thoughts inward, and look to tin* 
.development of its vast internal 
resources. In the early ]>art of 
President Washington's adminis- 
tration, it was fully occiqfied with 
organizing the government, pro- 
viding for the public debt, dch nd- 
ing tlie frontiers, and maintaining 
domestic peace. Before the ter- 
mination of that administration, llie 
fires of the French Revolution 
blaahd forth, as from a new opcneil 
volcano, and the whole breadth 
of the ocean did not entirely se- 
cure us from its effects. The 
smoke tjnd the cinders reached ns, 
though not the burning lava. 
Difficult and agitating question^, 
embarrassing to government, and 
dividing '"public opinion, sjn-nng 
out of the new slate of our foreign 
relations, and w^ere succeeded by 
others, and yet again by others, 
equally embarrassing, and equally 
exciting division* and discoril, 
llii-oujh fhe long series of twenty 
years, till tlicy finally issued in 
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the war with England. Down to 
the close of that war, no distinct, 
marked and deliberate attention 
had been given, or could have 
been given, to the internal«condi- 
tion'of the country, its capacities 
of improvement, or the constitu- 
tional power of the Government, in 
regard to objects connected with 
such improvement. * • 

The peabe, Mr President, 
brought about an entirely new, and 
a most interesting state of* things ; 
it opened to us other prospects, 
and suggested other duties; we 
ourselves were changed, and the 
whole world was changed. The 
pacification of Etirope, after June 
1815, assumed a firm and perma- 
nent aspect. The nations evi- 
dently manifested that they were 
disposed for peace; some agita- 
tion of the waves might be expect- 
ed, even after the storm had sub- 
sided, but the tendency was, 
strongly and rapidly, towards set- 
tled repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was 
at that time a member of Congress, 
and, like others, naturally turned 
my attention to the contemplation 
of the newly altered condition 
of the country and of ihe’^ivorld. 
It appeared plainly enough to me, 
as well as to wiser and more ex- 
perienced men, that the policy of 
the Government would gecessarily 
take a start in a new direction ; 
because new directions would 
uecessarily be given to the pursuits 
and occupations of the people. 
We had pushed our commerce 
far and fast, under the advantage 
of a neutral flag. But there were 
now no longer flags, either neutral 
or beliigerenh • The harvest of 
* neutralitv had been g(e^, bat we 
had gathered it all. Witli the 


peace of Europe, it tvas obvious 
there would spring up, in her 
circle of nations, a revived and 
invigorated spirit of trade, and a 
new activity in all the business and 
objects of civilized life. Hereafter, 
our commercial gains were to be 
earned only by success in a close 
and intense competition. Other 
nations would •ptt>duce for them- 
selves, and carry for themselves, 
and manufacture for themselves, 
to the full extent of their abiliues. 
The "crops of our plains would no 
longer sustain European armies, 
nor our ships longer supply those, 
whom ,war had rendered unable 
to supply themselves. It was ob- 
vious, that, under these circumstan- 
ces, the country would begin to 
survey itself, and to estimate its 
own capacity of improvement. 
And this improvement, how was 
it to he accomplished, and who 
w^as to accomplish it ? 

We were ten or twelve millions 
of people, spread over almost half 
a world. We were twenty four 
states, some stretching along the 
same seaboard, some along the 
same line of inland frontier, and 
others on opposite banks of the 
'same vast rivers. Two Qonsider- 
ayons at once presented them- 
selves, in looking at this state of 
things, with great force. One 
was, that that great branch of im- 

f irovement, which consisted in 
urnisltiug new facilities of inter- 
course, necessarily ran into differ- 
ent States, in every leading instance, 
and would benefit the citizens of 
all such States. No one State, 
therefore, in such cases, would 
assume the whole expense, nor 
was the cooperation of several 
States to* be expected. Take the 
instance of the Delaware break- 
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water. It will cost several millions 
of money. Would Pennsylvania 
alone have ever constructed it? 
Certainly never, while this Union 
lasts, because it is not for her sole 
benefit. Would Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware have 
united to accomplish it, at their 
joint expense ? Certainly not, for 
the same reason.* *It c^uld not be 
done, therefore, but by the General 
Government. The same may be 
said of the iarge inland undertak- 
ings, except that, in them, govern- 
ment, instead of bearing the whole 
expense, cooperates with others 
whd bear a patt. The other con- 
sideration is, that the United States 
have the means. They enjoy tire 
revenues derived from commerce, 
and the States have no abundant 
and easy sources of public income. 
The custom-houses fill the general 
treasury, while the States have 
scanty resources, except by resort 
to heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things, I 
thought it necessary to settle, at 
least for myself, some definite no- 
tions, with respect to the powers 
of government, in regard to internal 
afiTairs. It may not savor too 
much of self-commendation to' 
reifiark, that with this object, «I 
considered the Constitution, its 
judicial construction, its cotempo- 
raneous exposition, and the whole 
history of the legislation of Con- 
gress under it ; and I arrived at 
the conclusion, that government 
had power to accofnplish sundry 
objects, or aid in their accon^plish- 
ment, which are now commonly 
spoken of as Internal Improve- 
ments. That conclusion was 
adoj^, and acted on, even so 
early as 1816. And, Mr Presi- 


dent, I have further to say, that I 
made up these opinions, and entered 
on this course of political conduct, 
Teucro Duce. i es, sir, I pursued, 
in all this, a South Carolina track. 
1 repeat, that leading gentldhien 
from South Carolina were first and 
foremost in behalf of the doctrines 
of internal improvements, when 
those doctrines first came to be 
considered and aeied upon in 
Congress. The debate on the 
bank question, on the tariff of 
1816 and on the direct tax, will 
show who was who, and what w'as 
what, at that time. The tariff of 
1816, one of the plain cases of 
oppression and usurpation, from 
which, it the government does not 
recede, individual States may justly 
secede from the government, is, 
sir, in truth a South Carolina tariff, 
supported by South Carolina votes. 
But for those votes, it could not 
have passed in llie form in which 
it did pass; whereas if it had de- 
pended on Massachusetts votes, it 
would have been lost. I do not 
say this to reproach South Caroli- 
na ; I only slate the fact, and I 
think it will appear to be true, 
that among the earliest and boldest 
advocates of the tariff, as a measure 
of protection, and on the express 
ground of protection, were leading 
gentlemen of South Carolina in 
Congress.^ The act, sir, then 
passed, and received on its passage 
the support of a majority of the 
representatives of South Carolina 
present and voting. This act is 
the first, in the order of those now 
denounced as plain usurpations. 
We see it daily in the list by the 
side of those of 1824, and 1828, 
as a case of manifest oppression, 
justifying^disunion. I put it home ' 
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to the honorable member from 
South 'Carolina, that his own State 
was not only ‘ art and part ’ in this 
measure, but the causa causans. 
Without her aid, this seminal prin- 
ciple of mischief, this root of Upas, 
.(;puld not have been planted. I 
havfesjjlready said, and if is true, 
that th&^-^iQt proceeded ttn the 
ground of pr^ction. It interfered 
directly, with existing interests of 
great value and amount. * It cut 
up the Ctilcuita cotton trade by 
the roots. But it passed, never- 
theless, and it passed on the prin- 
ciple of protecting manufactures, 
on the principle against free trade, 
on tlie principle opposed to that 
which lets us alone* 

Such, Mr President, were the 
opinions of important and leading 
ge.itlcmen from South Carolina, 
on the subject of internal improve- 
ment, in 1810. 1 went out of 

Congress th^next year, and re- 
turning again in 1823, thought I 
found South Carolina where I had 
left her. I really supposed that 
all things remained as they were, 
and that the South Carolina doc- 
trine of internal improvements 
would be defended by the’* same 
eloquent voices, and the same 
strong arms, as formerly. In the 
lapse of these six years, it is true, 
political association? had assumed 
a new* aspect and mew divisions. 
A party had arisen in the South, 
hostile to thef doctrine of internal 
improvements, and had vigorously 
attacked that doctrine. Anti-con- 
solidation was the flag under which 
this party fought, and its support- 
ers inveighed, against internal im- 
.provements, much aft^r the man- 
ner in which the bonoi*able gdhtle- 
man has now inveighed against 
them as part and parcel of the 


system of consolidation. Whe- 
ther this party arose in South 
Carolina herself, or in her neigh- 
borhood, is more than 1 know. 
I tliink the latter. However that 
may have beep, there were those 
found in South Carolina ready 
to make war upon it, 'and who 
did make Jinti^ptd war upon it. 
Names being regarded as things, 
in such controversies, they be- 
stowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen, the appellation of rad- 
icals. Yes, sir,' the name of 
radicals, as a term of distinc- 
tion, applicable add applied to 
those who denied tjie liberal doc- 
trines of internal improvements, 
originated, according to the best 
of my recollection, somewhere 
between North Carolina and 
Georgia. Well, sir, tliese mis- 
chievous radicals were to be put 
down, and the strong arm of South 
Carolina was stretched out tp put 
them down. About this lime, sir, 
I returned to Congress. The 
battle witli the radicals had been 
fought, and our South Carolina 
champions of the doctrines of 
hiternal improvements had nobly 
maintained their ground, and were 
understood to have achieved a 
victory. 

Such are the opinions, sir, 
which were maintained by South 
Carolina gentlemen in the house 
of Representatives, on the subject 
of internal inijirovement, when I 
took my seat fliere as a member 
from Massachusetts, in 1823. 
But this is not all ; we had a bill 
before us, and passed it in that 
house, entitled ‘ An act to procure 
the necessary surveys, plans, and 
estimates) upon the subject of 
roads and canals.’ It autmHzed 
thej^resident to cause such surveys 
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and estimates to be made of the 
routes of such roads and canals as 
he might deem of national impor- 
tance, in a commercial or military 
paint of view, or for the transpor- 
tation of the mail ; * and appropria- 
ted thirty thousand dollars out of 
the treasury, to defray the expense. 
This act, thougli preliminary in its 
nature, covered the whole ground. 
It took for granted the complete 
power of internal improvement, as 
far as any of its advocates have 
ever contended for it. Having 
passed the other house, the bill 
came up to the Senate, and was 
here considered and debated in 
April, 1824. The honorable 
member from South Carolina was 
a member of the Senate at that 
time. While the bill was under 
consideration here, a motion was 
made to add the following proviso : 

‘ Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to 
affirm or admit a power in Con- 
gress on their own authority, to 
make roads or canals, within any 
of the states of the Union.’ 

The yeas and nays were ‘taken 
on this proviso, and the honorable^ 
me^mbei* voted in the negative. 
The proviso failed. ' ♦ 

A motion was then made to add 
this proviso, viz. 

^Provided, That the faith of 
the United States is hereby 
pledged, that no money shflll ever 
be expended for roads or canals, 
except it shall be among the 
several States, and in the same 
proportion as direct taxes are laid 
and assessed by the provisions of 
Constitution.’ 

The honorable member voted 
against this proviso also, and it 
failed. 


The bill was then put on its 
passage, and the honorable mem- 
ber voted for it, and it passed, and 
bccamb a law. ^ 

Now, it strikes me, sir, that 
there is no maintaining tliesc votes, 
but upon the power of internal 
improvelhqpt, in its broadest *^ihse. 
In truilli, these bills ^''‘surveys 
and estimates have*^ always been 
considered as test questions. 
They sliow who is for, and who 
against internal improvement. 
This law itself went the whole 
length, and assumed the full and 
complete power. The gentle- 
man’s votes sustained that power, 
in every •form, in which the various 
propositions to amend presented 
it. He went for the entire and 
unrestrained authority, without 
consulting the States, and without 
agreeing to any proportionate dis- 
tribution. And now, suffer me 
to remind you, Mr IJresident, that 
it is this very same power, thus 
sanctioned, in ever form, by the 
gentleman’s own opinion, that is 
so plain and manifest a usurpation, 
that the state of South Carolina is 
supposed to be justified in refusing 
subrnkision to any law’s carrying 
the power into effect. 

The tariff, which South Caro- 
lina had an efficient hand in estab- 
lishing, in 1816, and this asserted 
power of internal improvement, 
advanced by her in the same year, 
and as we Ipive now seen approved 
and sanctioned by her representa- 
tives in 1824, these two measures 
are the great grounds on which 
she is now thought to be justified 
in breaking up the .Union, if she 
sees fit to ^eak il up ! 

I may now safely say, I think, 
that we have bad the authority of 
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leading and distinguished gentle- 
men from South Carolina in sup- 
port of the doctrine of internal 
improvement. I repeat, that, up 
to )S24, I, for one, followed 
South Carolina ; but when that 
star in its ascension, veered off in 
^I!^^xpected• direction,. I relied 
on longer. •[Uprethe 

Vice Presiclfent said — does the 
Chair understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to say, that 
the person now occupying tlie 
Chair of the Senate, has changed 
his opinions on the subject of 
internal improvements?] From 
nothing ever said to me, sir, have 
I had reason to know^ of any 
change in the opinions of the per- 
son filling the Chair of the Senate. 
If such change has taken place, I 
regret it ; I speak generally of the 
State of South Carolina. 

As well as I recollect the course 
of his remarks, the honorable 
gentleman n^xt recurred to the 
subject of the tariff. ^ He did not 
doubt the word must be of un- 
pleasant sound to me, and pro- 
ceeded, with an effi)rt neither new, 
nor attended with new success, to 
* involve me and my votes -in in- 
consistency and contradiction. I 
am happy the honorable gentle- 
man has furnished me an oppor- 
tunity of a timely Remark or two 
on tliatsuUect. I wad glad he 
approached it, for it is a question 
1 enter upon without fear from 
anybody. The strenoous toil of 
the gentleman has been to raise an 
inconsistency between my dissent 
to the tariff in 1824 and my vote 
in 1828. It is labor lost. A 
plain tale explains the whole mat- 
-ter. In 18I6,Ihadnof)aacquie|;ced 
in the tariff, then suppdrted by 


South Carolina. To some parts 
of it, especially, I felt and ex- 
pressed great repugnance. I held 
the same opinions in 1821 at the 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, to which 
the gentleman has alluded. I 
said then, and say now, that, as 
an original question, the authority 
of Congress tia e^wercise the re- 
venue poWfer, with direct refer- 
ence to the protection of manu- 
factures, is a questionable authority, 
far more questionable, in my judg- 
ment, than the power of internal 
improvements. 1 must confess, 
that in one respect, vsome impres- 
sion has been made on my opin- 
ions lately. Mr Madison’s publi- 
cation has put the power in a very 
strong light. He has placed it, 1 
must acknowledge, upon grounds 
of construction and argument, 
which seem impregnable. But 
even if the power were doubtful 
on the face of the Constitution 
itself, it had been assumed^and 
asserted in the first revenue law 
ever passed under that same Con- 
stitution ; and, on this ground, as 
a matter settled by cotemporane- 
ous practice, I had refrained from 
expressing the opinion that the ta- 
riff laws transpended cogistitutional 
limits, as the gentleman supposes. 

With a great majority of the 
representatives of Massachusetts, 
I voted against the tariff of 1 824. 
Bto reasons were then given, and 
I w!H not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the 
great States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Kentucky went 
for the bill, in almost unbroken 
column, and it passed. Congress 
and tlie President sanctioned it, 
and it betame the law of the land% 
What, llien, were we to do ? Our 
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only option was either to fall in 
with this settled course of public 
policy, and accommodate our- 
selves to it as well as we could, 
or to embrace the South Carolina 
doctrine, and talk of nullifying 
the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit 
our principles, of course, wc 
adopted the former.* In 1827, 
the subject came again before 
Congress, on a proposition favor- 
able to wool and woollens.* We 
looked upon the system of pro- 
tection as being fixed and settled. 
The law of }824 remained. It 
had gone into full opeiation, and 
in regard to some objects intended 
by it, perhaps most of them had 
produced all its expected efiects. 

But, owing to subsequent and 
unforeseen occurrences, the benefit 
intended by it to wool and wool- 
len fabrics, had not been realized. 
Events, not known here when the 
law^ passed, had taken place, 
which defeated its object in that 
particular respect. A measure 
was accordingly brought forward 
to meet this precise deficiency, to 
remedy this particular defect. It 
was liniited to wool and woollens! 
Was ever anything jnore reasona- 
ble.^ If the policy of the tariff 
laws had become established in 
principle, as the permanent policy 
of the Government, should tliey 
not be revised and amended, ^d 
made equal, like other laws^s 
exigencies should arise, or justice 
require ? Because we had doubt- 
ed about adopting the system, 
were we to refuse to cure its man- 
ifest defects, after it became adopt- 
and when no one attempted 
ra repeal i And this u's the in^ 
consistency so much bruited. I 


had voted against the tariff of 
1824 — but it passed; and in 
1827 and 1828, 1 voted to amend 
it in aepoint essential to the inter- 
est of my constituents. I <»eed 
not recur to the history of a 
measure so recent. Its enemies 
spiced it with whatsoever jkey 
thouglilt would render it ^tasteful ; 
its friends took it, drugged as it 
was. Vast amounts of property, 
many millions, had been invested 
in manufactures, under thejnducc- 
ments of 1824. Events called 
loudly, as I thought, for further 
regulation to secure the degree of 

f rotection intended by that act. 

was disposed to vote for such 
regulation, and desired nothing 
more; but certainly was not to 
be bantered out of my purpose 
by a threatened augmentation of 
duty on molasses put into the bill 
for the avowed purpose of making 
it obnoxious. The vote may have 
been right or wron^ wise or un- 
wise ; but it is little less than ab- 
surd to allege against it an incon- 
sistency with opposition to the 
former law. 

As to the general subject of 
the tariff I have little now to say. * 
Another opportunity may be pre- 
sented. 1 remarked the other 
day, that this policy did not begin 
with us in lyew England ; and 
yet, sir, iVew England is charged 
with vehemence, as being favora- 
ble or charged with equal vehe- 
mence, asF being unfavorable to 
the tariff policy, just as best suits 
the time, place, and occasion for 
making some charge against her. 
The credulity of the public has 
been put to its extreme capacity 
of false impression, relative to 
her conTiuct, in this particular. 
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Through all the South, during the 
late contest, it was New England 
policy and a New England ad- 
ministration, that was afflicting 
the Country with a tariff policy 
beyond all endurance, while on 
the other side of the Alleghany, 
^cs^Ae act of 1828 itself, the 
very shfelijmated essence i)f op- 
pression according to Southern 
opinions, was pronounced to be 
one of those blessings, for* which 
the West was indebted to the ‘ ge- 
nerous South.’ 

With large investments in 
manufacturing establishments and 
many and various interests con- 
nected with and dependent on 
them, it is not to be expected that 
New England, any more than 
other portions of the country, will 
now consent to any measure, de- 
structive or highly dangerous. 
The duty of the Government, at 
the present moment, would seem 
to be to presdlve, not to destroy ; 
to maintain the position which it 
has assumed ; and for one, 1 shall 
feel it an indispensable obligation 
to hold it steady, as far as in my 
power, to that degree of protec- 
tion which it has undertai^en to 
bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked by 
what he chose to consider a charge 
made by me agains^South Caro- 
lina, the honorable member, Mr 
President, has taken up a new 
crusade against ^^New England. 
Leaving altogether th^ subject of 
the public lands, in which his suc- 
cess, perhaps, had been neither 
disdnguisbed nor satisfactory, and 
letting go, also, of the topic of the 
tariff, be salll6d •forth in a general 
^ault, on the opinions, nolkics, 
and parties of New England, as 


they have been exhibited in the 
last thirty years. This is natural. 
The ‘ narrow policy’ of the public 
lands had proved a legal settlement 
in South Carolina, and was not to 
be removed. The ‘ accursed poli- 
cy’ of the tariff, also, had establish- 
ed the fact of its birth and parentage 
in the same State* No wonder 
therefore, ttie gentleman wished 
to carry the war, as he expressed 
it, into the enemy’s country. 
Prudently willing to quit these 
subjects, he was doubtless desir- 
ous of fastening on others, which 
could not be transferred south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
politics of New England became 
his theme. What has he done? 
Has he maintained bis own 
charges? Has he sustained him- 
self, in his attack on the Govern- 
ment, and on the history of the 
North in the matter of the public 
lands ? Oh, no, but he has ‘ car- 
ried the war into the enemy’s 
country !’ Carried the war into 
the enemy’s country ! Yes, and 
what sort of a w^ar has he made 
of it ? He has stretched a drag 
net over the whole surface of 
j^erished pamphlets, indiscreet 
seynons, frothy paragraplis, add 
fuming popular addresses; over 
whatever the pulpit, In its mo- 
ments of alarm, the press in its 
heats, and parties in their extra- 
vagancy, have severally thrown 
off, in times of general excitement 
and violence. »He has thus swept 
together a mass of such things, 
as but that they are now old, the 
ublic health would have required 
im rather to leave in their state 
of dispersion. For a good long 
hour or tiVo, we had the unbroken 
pleasure of listening to the hon- 
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orable member, while he recited, 
with his usual grace and spirit, 
and with evident high gusto, 
speeches, pamphlets, addresses, 
and all the et ceteras of the polit- 
ical press, such as warm heads 
produce in warm times ; and such 
as it would be ‘ discomfiture’ in- 
deed, for any^wte, jvhose taste 
did not delight in that sort of read- 
ing, to be obliged to peruse. That 
is his war. This it is to ^cany 
the war into the enemy’s country. 
It is in an invasion of this sort, 
that he flatters himself with the 
expectation df gaining laurels, fit 
to adorn a Senator’s brow. 

Mr President, I shall not, it 
will not, I trust, be expected that 
1 should, either now, or at any 
time, separate this farrago into 
parts, and answer and examine its 
components. 1 shall hardly bestow 
upon it at all, a general remark 
or \wo. In the run of forty years 
under this Constitution, we lia\e 
experienced sundry successive 
violent party contests. Party 
arose, indeed, with the Constitu- 
tion itself, and, in some form or 
other, has attended it through 
the greater part of its history. 
'Whedier any othe» Constitution 
than the o{^ articles of confeder- 
ation, was desirable, was, itself, 
a question on which parties form- 
ed ; if a new Constitution were 
framed, what powers should be 
given to it, was another question ; 
and, when it had been formed, 
what was, in fact, the just extent 
of the powers actually conferred, 
was a third . Parties, as we know, 
existed, under the first administra- 
tion, as distinctly marked, as those 
j^ch manifested thediselves at 
subsequent period. The con- 


test immediatelpr preceding the 
political change in 1801, and that, 
again, which existed at the com- 
mencement of the late war, are 
other instances of party eAite- 
ment, of something more than 
usual strength and intensity. In 
all these conflicts 'there wa^iib 
doubvmubh violence Qp4bioth and 
all sides. It would^ impossible, 
if one had a fancy for such em- 
ployment, to adjust the relative 
quantum of violence- between 
these contending parties. There 
was enough in each, as must al- 
ways be expected in popular Gov- 
ernments. With a great deal of 
proper #and decorous discussion, 
there was mingled a great deal, 
also, of declamation, virulence, 
crimination, and abuse. 

In regard to any party, proba- 
bly, in one of the leading epochs 
in the history of parties, enough 
may be found to make out anoth- 
er equally inflamed^xhibition, as 
that with which the honorable 
member has edified us. F or my- 
self, I shall not rake among the 
rubbish of by-gone times, to see 
what I can find, or whether I 
cann^ find something, by which 
I can fix a blot on the escutcheon 
of any State, any party, or any 

« art of the country. Generm 
(Washington’s, administration was 
steadily and zealously maintained, 
as we all know, by New England. 
It was violently opposed elsewhere. 
We know In what quarter he had 
the most earnest, constant, and 
persevering support, in all his 
great and leading measures. We 
know where his private and per- 
sonal character was held in the 
highest ^de|ree of attachment and 
veneration; and we knov^, too, 
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where his measures were opposed, 
his services slighted, and his char- 
acter vilified. We know, or we 
migh^know, if we turned tb the 
journals, who expressed respect, 
gratitude, and regret, when he 
-j^Jtired from the chief magistracy ; 
and* refused to expres# either 
respect, ghiWude, or regr^ — I 
shall not open those journals. 
Publications more abusive or scur- 
rilous never saw the light, than 
were sent forth against Washing- 
ton, and all his leading measures, 
from presses south of New Eng- 
land. But 1 shall not look them 
up. I employ no scavengers — 
no one is in attendance T)n me, 
tendering such means of retalia- 
tion ; and if there were, with an 
ass’ load of them, wnth l)ulk as 
huge as that which the gentleman 
himself has produced, I would 
not touch one of them. I sec 
enough of tli^ violence of our 
own times, to be no way anxious 
to rescue from forgetfulness the 
extravagances of times past. 
Besides, what is all this to the 
present purpose ? It has nothing 
, to do with the public lands, in 
regard to which the attac&was 
begun ; and it has nothing to do 
with those sentiments and opinions 
which I have thought tend to dis- 
union, and all of which 4he hon- 
orable member seems to have 
adopted himself, and undertaken 
to defend. New £ng]and has, 
at times, so argues the gentle- 
man, held opinions as dangerous 
as those which he now holds. Be 
it so. But wh^ therefore, does 
he abuse New. England ? If he 
Qnds himself countenanced by 
acts of hers, how is it tnat^ wftile 
he relies on these acts, he covers, 


or seeks to cover, their ^.authore 
with reproach i 

But if, in the course of forty 
years, there have been undue 
effervescences of party in New 
England, has the same thing hap- 
pened nowhere else ? Party ani- 
mosity, and party outrage, not in 
New England, But elsewhere, de- 
nounced President Washington^ 
not only as a federalist, but as a tory, 
a British agent, a man who, in 
his high office, sanctioned cor- 
ruption. But does the honorable 
member suppose, that if 1 had a 
tender here, who should put such 
an effusion of wickedness and 
folly in my band, that I would 
stand up and read it against the 
South? Parties ran into great 
heats, again, in 1799, and 1800. 

What was said, or ratlier what 
was not said, in those years, 
against John Adams, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its admitted ablest 
defender on the floor of Congress ? 
If the gentleman wishes to in- 
crease his stores of party abuse 
and frothy violence ; if he has a 
determined proclivity to such pur- 
suits, there are treasures of thgit 
sort! south of the Potomac, much 
to his taste, yet untouched. — I 
shall not touch them. 

The parties which divided the 
country, at the commencement 
of the late war, were violent. 
But then there was violence on 
both sides, and violence in every 
State. Minorities and majorities 
were equally violent. There was 
no more violence against t^e war 
in New England than in other 
States ; nqr any more appearance 
of violence, except that, owing to 
a dense population, greater famty 
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of asseiubCngy and more presses, 
there may have been more in 
quantity, spoken and printed there 
than in some other places. 

It is enough for me to say, 
that if, in any part of this, their 
grateful occupation, if, in all their 
researches, th^ find anything in 
the history of^^ssachusetts, or 
New England, or in the proceed- 
ings of any legislative, or other 
public body, disloyal to the Union, 
speaking slightly of its value, pro- 
posing to break it up, or recom- 
mending non-intercourse with 
neighboring States, on account of 
difference of political opinion, then, 
sir, I give them all up to the hon- 
orable gentleman’s unrestrained 
rebuke ; expecting, however, that 
he will extend his buffetings, in 
like manner, to all similar pro ^ 
ceedings^ wherever else found* 

Mr President, in carrying his 
wai/are, such as it was, into New 
England, the honorable gentleman 
all along professes to be acting 
on the defensive. He desires to 
consider me as having assailed 
l^uth Carolina, and insists that 
he comes fortli only as her chain- 
pjpD, ahd in her defence. 

I do not admit that I made any 
tUtack whatever on South Caro- 
lina. Nothing like it. The honor- 
ble memb^, in his first speech, 
expressed opinions, in regard to 
revenue, and some oth^ topics, 
which I heard both with pain and 
with surprise. 1 told the gentle- 
man that I was aware that such 
sentiments were entertained ovA 
of the Government, but bad not 
»{|ected to find them advanced 
in it; that 1 knew t^ere were 
persons in the South, who speak 
of our Union with indifference, 


or doubt, taking pains to magnify 
its evils, and to say nothing of its 
benefits; that the honorable mem- 
ber Himself, I was sure, (ould 
never be one of these; and I 
regretted the expression of such 
opinions as he had avowed^J^^ 
cause ftl^pught tlieir obviputftCT- 
denc^was to encourag^eelings 
of disrespect to the Union, and to 
weakep its connexion. I said 
nothing of the recent conventions. 

I spoke in the most guarded and 
careful manner, and only express- 
ed my regret for the publication of 
opinions which I presumed the 
honorable member disapproved 
as mudi as myself. In this, it 
seems, I was mistaken. I do not 
remember that the gentleman has 
disclaimed any sentiment, or any 
opinion, of a supposed anti-union 
tendency, which on all or any of 
the recent occasions has been ex- 
pressed. The whole drift of his 
speech has been rather to prove, 
tliat, in divers times and manners, 
sentiments equally liable to my 
objection have been promulgated 
in New England. And one would 
suppose tliat his object, in this 
reference to Massachusetts, was 
to find a precedent to justify pro- 
ceedings in the South, were it not 
for the reproach and contume}]{^ 
with wbicb labors, all along, to^ 
load his precedents. 

This two-fold purpose, not very 
consistent^with itself, one would 
think, was exhibited more than 
once in the course of his speech. 
He referred, for' mstance, to the 
Hartford Convention. Did he do 
this for authority^ or fer a topic of 
reproach ?. Apparent^ for both ; 
for lie lold us that be ritould find 
no fault with the mere fact of 
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holding such a convention, and 
considering and discussing such 
questions as he supposes were then 
and there discussed ; but what 
rendered it obnoxious, wa^, the 
time It was bolden, and the cir- 
cumstances of the country, then 
J3xisting. We were in a war, he 
said, and the country needed all 
our aid ; tiie hand of Goveriftnent 
required to be strengthened, not 
weakened ; and patriotism sjiould 
have postponed such proceedings 
to another day. The thing itself, 
then, is a precedent ; the time 
and manner of it, only, subject 
of censure. I go much farther, 
on tliis point, than the honorable 
member. Supposijig, as tlie gen- 
tleman seems to, ^at the Hart- 
ford Convention assembled for 
any such purpose as breaking up 
the Union, because they thought 
unconstitutional la wshad been pass- 
ed, or to concert on that subject, 
or to calculate^ the value of the 
Union; supposing this to be their 
purpose, or any part of it, then I 
say the meeting itself was disloyal, 
and was obnoxious to censure, 
whether held in time of peace or 
time of war, or under whatever 
circumstances. The material 
matter is the olgect. Is dissolu- 
tion the olgecn If it be, ex- 
ternal circumstances may make 
it a more or less aggravated case, 
but cannot affect the principle. 
I do not hold, therefore, sir, that 
ihe^ Hartford Conventjpn was 
pardonable, even to the extent of 
the gentleman’s admission, if its 
objects were really such as have 
been imputed to it. There never 
was a time, und^r any degree of 
excitement^ in wBicb t^e Hart- 
ford Conyention, or any ^othdr 


convention, could maintain ' itself 
one moment in New England, if 
assembled for any such purpose 
as the gentleman says would have 
been an allowable purpose To 
hold conventions to decide ques- 
tions of constitutional law ! — to 
try the binding validity of statutes, 
by votes in a conventimi! Sir, 
the Hartford* Convention, 1 pre- 
sume, would not desire that the 
honorable gentleman should be 
their defender or advocate, if he 
puts their case upop such untena- 
ble and extravagant grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has 
no fault to find with ttiese recently 
promulgated South Carolina opin- 
ions. 

And, certaiiily, he need have 
none ; for bis own sentiments, as 
now advanced, and advanced on 
reflection, as far as 1 have been 
able to comprehend them, go the 
full length of all th.ese opinions. 

I propose, sir, to say something 
on Uiese, and to consider how far 
they are just and constitutional. 
Before doing that, however, let 
me observe, that the eulogium 
pronounced on the character of 
thQ state of South Carolina by 
the honorable gentleman, fof hes 
revolutionary ahd other merits, 
meets my hearty concyrrcnce. 
I shall not acknowledge, that the 
honorable men;iber goes before 
me in regard for whatever of dis- 
tinguished talent, or distinguished 
character, South Cai’olina has 
produced. I claim part of the 
honor, 1 partake in the pride of 
her great names. I claim them 
for countrymen, one and all. 
The Laurens, Rudedges, the 
Pinckneys, Sumpters, the Ma- 
rions — Americans all — whose 
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feme is no more to be hemmed 
in by State lines, than their talents 
and patriotism were capable of 
being 'circumscribed within the 
same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation, they served and 
honored the country, and the 
whole country, and their renown 
is of the tre^uijps of the whole 
country. Him, whose honored 
name the gentleman himself bears 
— does he suppose me less capa- 
ble of gratitude for his patriotism, 
or sympatliy for his sufferings, than 
if his eyes had first opened upon 
the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina? Does he 
suppose it in his power to exhibit 
a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom ? No, 
sir — increased gratification and 
delight, ratlier. I thank God, 
that if I am gifted with little of 
the spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I 
htfve yet none, as I trust, of that 
other spirit, which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be 
found, in my place here in the 
Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at 
public merit, because it happened 
to spring up beyond the liule 
limits of my own State or neigh- 
borhood ; when f refuse, fot any 
such cause, or for any cause, the 
homage due to American talent, 
to elevated patriotism, to sincere 
devotion to liberty and the coun- 
try ; or if I, see an dhcommon 
endowment of heaven — if I see 
extraordinaiy capacity and virtue 
in any son of the South — and if, 
moved by local prejudice, or 
gangrened by State jealousy, I 
get up here to abate the tithe of 
a hair iroin bis just character and 
just feme, may niy tongue cleave 


to the roof of my mouth ! Sir, 
let me recur to pleasing recollec- 
tions — let me indulge in refresh- 
ing remembrance of the past — 
let me remind you that i;^ early 
times no States cherished greater 
harmony, both of principle and 
of feeling, than Massachusetts and 
South'Cgrolina. Would to God, 
that harmony might again return. 
Shoulder to shoulder they went 
through the revolution — nand in 
hand they stood round the ad- 
ministration of Washington, and 
felt his own great arm lean on them 
for support. Unkind feelings, if it 
exist, alienation and distrust, are 
the growth, unnatural to such soils, 
of false principles since sown. 
They are weeds, tlie seeds of 
which that same great arm never 
scattered. 

Mr President, I shall enter on 
no encomium upon Massachusetts 

— she needs none. There she 
is — behold her • and judge for 
yourselves. There is her history 

— the world knows it by lieart. 
The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, 
and Lexington, and Bunker Hill ; 
and^ there they will remain forever. 
Thfe bones of her sons, fallen in 
the great struggle for indepen- 
dence, now lie mingled with the 
soil of every State, from New 
England t5 Georgia; and there 
they will lie forever. And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its 
first voi^e, and where its youtlj 
was nurtured and sustained, phere 
it still lives, in, the strength of its 
manhood, and full of its original 
spirit. If disc€a*d and disunion 
shall wound it-«-if party strife 
and blin^ ambition shall hawk; at 
abd tear h; if folly and madness, 
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if uneasiness, under salutary and 
necessary restraint, shall succeed 
to separate it from that union, by 
which alone its existence is .made 
sure,^t will stand, in the end, by 
the side of that cradle in which 
its infancy was rocked; it will 
* stretch forth its arm with v^diatever 
of vigor it may still retain, o^er the 
friends who gather around it ; and 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments 
of its own.glorjr, and on the very 
spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be per- 
formed, Mr President, by far the 
most grave and important duty, 
which 1 feel to be devolved on 
rnc by this occasion. It is to state, 
and to defend what I conceive to 
be the true principles of the Con- 
stitution under which we are here 
assembled. I might well have 
desired tliat so weighty a task 
should have fallen into other and 
abler hands. *But 1 have met the 
occasion, not sougiit it; and [ 
sliall proceed to state my own 
sentiments, without challenging for 
them any particular regard, with 
studied plainness, and as much 
precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to 
maintain, that it is a right of the 
State Legislatures to interfere, 
whenever, in their judgment, this 
Government transcends its Consti- 
tutional limits, and to arrest the 
operation of its laws. • 

I understand him to maintain 
this right, as a right existing under 
the Constitution; not as a rigiit 
to overthrow it, on the ground of 
extreme necessity, such as would 
justify violent revolution. ^ 

I understand him to Maintain 
11 


an authority on the part of the 
States, thus to interfere, for the 
purpose of correcting the exercise 
of power by the General Govern- 
ment, of checking it, and of com- 
pelling it to conform to their opin- 
ion of the extent of its power. 

I understand him to maintain, 
that the ultimate pgwer of judging 
of the Constitutional extent of its 
own authority, is not lodged ex- 
clusively in the General Govern- 
ment,* or any branch of it: but 
that, on the contrary, the States 
may lawfully decide for them- 
selves, and each S^te for itself, 
wiieiher, in a gwen case, the act 
of the General Government trans- 
cends its power. 

1 understand him to insist, that 
if the exigency of the case, in the 
opinion of any State Government 
require it, such State Government 
may, by its own sovereign author- 
ity, annul an act of the General 
Government, which it deems 
plainly and palpably unconstitu- 
tional. 

This is the sum of what 1 un- 
derstand from him to be the South 
Carolina doctrine. I propose to 
consider it, and to compare it with 
the Constitution. Allow * me . to 
sa^, as a" preliminary remark, that 
I call this the South Carolina 
doctrine, only because the gentle- 
man himself has so denominated 
it. I do not feel at liberty to say 
that South Carolina, as a State has 
ever advanced these sentiments. 
I hope she has not, and never 
may. That a great majority, 
of her people are opposed to the 
tariff laws is doubtless true. 
That a majority, somewhat less 
than that just mentioned, con- 
scientiously believe these laws un- 
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constitutional, may probably also 
be true. But, that any majority 
holds to the right of direct State 
interference, at State discretion, 
the right of nullifying acts of 
Congress by acts of State legisla- 
tion, is more than I know, and 
what I shall be slow to believe. 

That there ^re^individuals, be- 
sides the honorable gentleman, 
who do maintain these opinions, is 
quite certain. I recollect the re- 
cent expression of a sentiment, 
which circumstimces attending its 
utterance and publication justify 
us in supposing w’as not unpre- 
meditated. ‘ The sovereignty of 
the State ; never to be controlled, 
construed, or decided on, but by 
her own feelings of honorable jus- 
tice.’ 

[Mr Hayne here rose, and said, 
that for the purpose of being 
clearly understood, he would state, 
that, his proposition was in the 
words of the Virginia resolution, 
as follows : 

‘ That this Assembly doth ex- 
plicitly and peremptorily declare, 
that it views the powers of the 
FederqJ Government, as resulting 
frdm the compact, .to which ^he 
States are parties, as limited by 
the plain sense and intention of 
ihe instrument constituting that 
compact, as no farther valid than 
they are authorized by ihp grants 
enumerated in that compact ; and 
that, in case of a deliberate, pal- 
pable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers, not granted by the 
said compact, the States who are 
parties thereto have the right, and 
are in duty bound to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, 
and for maintaining, within their 


respective limits, the autliorities, 
rights, and liberties appertaining 
to them.’] 

Mr Webster resumed : ^ 

I am quite aware, Mr President, 
of the existence of the resolution 
which the gentleman read, ani 
has now repeated, and that he 
relics •on 'it, as his authority. I 
know the source too, from which it 
is understood to have proceeded. 
1 need not say, that I have much 
respect for the constitutional opin- 
ions of Mr Madison ; they would 
w'eigh greatly with me, always. 
But before the authority of his 
opinion be vouched for the gentle- 
man’s proposition, it will be proper 
to consider what is the fair inter- 
pretation of that resolution, to 
wdiich Mr Madison is understood 
to have given his sanction. As 
the gentleman construes it, it is an 
authority for him. Possibly, he 
may not have adopted the right 
construction. That resolution 
declares, that in the case of the 
dangerous exercise of powers, 7iot 
granted by the General Govern- 
ment, the States may interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil. 
But bow interpose, and what does 
this declaration purport ? Does it 
mean no more, than that there 
may be extreme cases, in which 
the people, in any mode of as- 
sembling, may resist usumation, 
and relieve tliemselves irom a 
tyrannical government. No one 
will deny \his. Such resistance 
is not only acknowledged to be 
just in America, but in England 
also. Blackstone admits as much, 
in the theory and practice too, of 
the English constitution. We, 
sir, ivlK:^o]t})ose the Carolina doc- 
trine, do not deny, that the people 
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may, if they choose, throw off any 
government, when it becomes op- 
pressive and intolerable, and erect 
a better in its stead. We all icnow 
that clVil institutions are established 
for the public benefit, and that when 
^they cease to answer the ends of 
* their existence they may be»chang- 
ed. Cut I do not understand the 
doctrine now contended for, to be 
that which, for the sake of distinct- 
ness, we may call the right of revo- 
lution. I H-indcrstand the gentle- 
man to maintain, that w’ilhout re- 
volution, without civil commotion, 
without rebellion, a remedy for sup- 
posed abuse and transgression of the 
powers of the General Government, 
lies in a direct appeal to the inter- 
ference of the State Governments. 

[Mr Ha\ ne here rose ; He did 
not contend, he said, for the mere 
right of revolution, but for the 
right of conslilulioual resistance. 
VVhat he maintained was, that iu 
case of a plain, palpable violation 
of the Constitution by the General 
Government, a State may inter- 
pose ; and that this interposition 
is constitutional.] Mr Webster 
resumed : So 1 understood the 
‘ gentleman, and am happy la.fiiid 
that I did not misunderstand him. 
What he contends for is, that it is 
constitutional to interrupt the ad- 
ministration of the .Coystitutioii 
itself, in the liands of those who 
are chosen and sworn to administer 
it, by the direct interference, in 
form of law, of the Stafes, in vir- 
tue of their sov^ereign capacity. 
The inherent right in the people 
to reform their government, I do 
not deny ; and they have another 
right, and tliat is,* to resist uncon- 
stitutional laws, withouf overturn- 
ing the government. It is no 


doctrine of mine, that unconstitu- 
tional laws bind the people. The 
great question is, whose preroga- 
tive is it to decide on the constitu- 
tionality, or unconstituiionality, 
of the laws ? I admit, that there 
is an ultimate violent remedy, 
above the Constitution, and in 
defiance of the Gten jtitution, which 
may be resorted to when a revo- 
lution is to he justified. But 1 do 
not admit, that, under the Consti- 
tution and in conformity with it, 
there is any mode ih wdiich a Stale 
government, as a member of the 
Union, can interfere*and stop the 
progress of the General Govern- 
ment, by force of ber own laws, 
under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

Tills leads us to inquire into 
the origin of this gov^ernment, and 
the source of its power. Whose 
agent is it ? Is it the creature of 
the Stale Legislatures, or jthe 
creature of the People? If the 
Government of the United States 
be the agent of the Stale Govern- 
ments, then they may control it, 
provided they can agree in the 
manner of controlling it ; if it is 
llie agent of the People, tlien the 
Peqjilc alone can control it, re- 
strain it, modify or reform it. It 
is observable enough, that the 
doctrine for which the honorable 
gentleman contends, leads him to 
the necessity of maintaining, not 
only that this’ General Government 
is the creature of the Stales, but 
that it is the creature of each 
of the Stales severally; so that 
each may assert the power, for 
itself, of determining whether it 
acts within llie limits of its author- 
ity. It the servant of four 
and twenty masters, of differ- 
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ent wills and different purposes ; 
and yet bound to obey all. This 
absurdity, (for it seems no less) 
arises from a misconception as to 
tlie origin of this government and 
its true 'character. It is, sir, the 
People’s Constitution, the Peo- 
ple’s Government ; made for the 
People; matfc by the People; 
and answerable to the People. 
The People of the United States 
have declared thatthis Constitution 
shall be the supreme law. We 
must either adihit the proposition, 
or dispute their authority. The 
States are Unquestionably sove- 
reign, so far^as their sovereignty 
is not affected by this supreme 
law. The State Legislatures, as 
political bodies, however sove- 
reign, are yet not sovereign over 
the people. So far as the People 
have given power to the General 
Government, so far the grant is 
unqpestionably good, and the 
Government holds of the People, 
and not of the State Governments. 
We are all agents of the same 
supreme power, the People. The 
General Government and the 
State Governments derive their 
authority from the same source. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, 
be called primary ; though one is 
de6nite and restricted, and the 
other general and residuary. The 
National Government possesses 
those powers which it rcan be 
shown the People have conferred 
on it, and no morb. All the rest 
belongs to the State Governments 
or to the People themselves. So 
far as the People have restrained 
State sovereignty, by the expres- 
sion of their will, in the Constitu- 
tion of the United Stafes, so far, 
it must be admitted, State sove- 


reignty is effectually controlled. 

I do not contend that it is, or ought 
to be, controlled farther. The 
sentiment to which I have referred, 
propounds that State sovereignty 
is only to be controlled by its own 
‘ feeling of justice that is to say,, 
it is not to be controlled at all ; 
for one vh\o is to follow his own 
feelings is under no legal control. 
Now, however men may think this 
ought*to be, the fact is, that the 
people of the United Slates have 
chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. The Constitution 
has ordered the matter differently 
from what this opinion announces. 
To make war for instance, is an 
exercise of sovereignty ; but the 
Constitution declares that no 
Stale shall make war. To coin 
money is another exercise of sove- 
reign power ; but no State is at 
liberty to coin money. Again, 
the Constitution sa)^s, that no sove- 
reign State shall be so sovereign 
as to make a treaty. These proh^i- 
hitions, it must be confessed, are a 
control on the State sovereignty 
of South Carolina, as well as of 
the other States, which does not 
arisen from her own feelings of 
honorable justice.’ Such an 
opinion, therefore, is in defiance 
of the plainest provisions of the 
Constitution.! 

There are other proceedings of 
public bodies wtiicb have already 
been alluded to, and to which I 
refer again for the purpose of 
ascertaining more fully, what is 
the length and breadth of that 
doctrine, denominated the Caroli- 
na doctrine, which the honorable 
member has now stood up on this 
floor t(\ maintain. In one of them 
1 find it resolved, that < the Tariff 
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of 1828, and every other Tariff 
designed to promote one branch 
of industry, at the expense of 
others, is contrary to the meaning 
and wtention of the Federal ‘com- 
pact ; and as such, a dangerous, 
palpable, and deliberate usurpation 
• of power, by a determined major- 
ity, wielding the Genei;^! (jovern- 
ment beyond the limits of its 
delegated powers, as calls upon 
the States which compose the 
suffering minority in their sovereign 
capacity, to exercise the powers 
which, as sovereigns, necessarily 
devolve upon them, when their 
compact is violated.’ 

Observe that this resolution 
holds the Tariff of 1828, and 
every other Tariff, designed to 
promote one branch of industry 
at the expense of another, to be 
such a dangerous, palpable, and 
deliberate usurpation of power, as 
calls upon the States, in their sove- 
reign capacity 40 interfere by their 
own power. Here is a case, then, 
within the gentleman’s principles, 
and all his qualifications of bis prin- 
ciples. It is a case for action. 
The Constitiuioti is plainly, dan- 
gerously, palpably, and deliber- 
ately violated; and the States 
must interpose their own authority 
to arrest the law. Let us suppose 
the State of South Carolina to 
express this same ophiionf by the 
voice of her Legislature. That 
would be very imposing, but what 
then ? Is the voice of pne State 
conclusive.^ It so happens, that 
at the very moment when South 
Carolma resolves that the tariff 
laws are unconstitutional, Penn- 
sylvania, and Kentucky, resolve 
exactly the revers'e. They hold 
those laws to be both hfghly p^-^ 
11 * 


per, and strictly constitutional. 
And now, sir, how does the hon- 
orable member propose to deal 
with this case ? How does he get 
out of this difficulty, upon any 
principle of his ? His construction 
gets us into it ; how does he pro- 
pose to get us out } 

In Carolina, }he.^tariff is a pal- 
pable, deliberate usurpation ; Car- 
olina, therefore, may nullify it, and 
refuse to pay the duties. In Penn- 
sylvania, it is both clearly constitu- 
tional, and highly expedient ; and 
there, the duties are to be paid. 
And yet, we live under a Govern- 
ment of uniform laws, and under a 
Constitution, too, which contains 
an express provision, as it happens, 
that all duties shall be equal in all 
the States ! Does not this ap- 
proach absurdity.? 

If there be no power to settle 
such questions, independent of 
either of the States, is not the 
whole Union a rope of safid? 
Are we not thrown back again, 
precisely, upon the old Confeder- 
ation ? 

It is too plain to be argued. 
Four and twenty interpreters of 
canstitutiohal law, each with a 
power to decide for itself, and 
none with autBority to bind any- 
body else, and this constitutional 
law, the only bond of their union ! 
What is such a state of things, but 
a mere connexion during pleasure, 
or, to usfe the phraseology of the 
times, during feeling ? And that 
feeling, too, not "the feeling of the 
people, who established the Con- 
stitution, but the feeling of the State 
governments. 

In another of the South Caro- 
lina addresses, having premised 
that the crisis requires 'all thQ 
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concentrated energy of passion,’ 
an attitude of open resistance to 
the laws, of tlie Union is advised. 
Open resistance to the laws, then, 
:s the constitutional remedy, the 
conservative power of the State, 
which the South Carolina doc- 
trines teach for the redress of 
political evils^ ra^l or imaginary. 
And its authors further say, that, 
appealing with confidence to the 
Constitution itself to justify their 
opinions, they cannot conSent to 
try their accuracy by the courts 
of justice. In one sense, indeed, 
sir, this is a^uming an attitude of 
open resistance in favor of liberty. 
But what sbrt of liberty? The 
liberty of establishing their own 
opinions, in defiance of the opinions 
of all others ; the liberty of judg- 
ing and of deciding eicclusively 
themselves, in a matter in which 
others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they ; the liberty of 
pldlcing their own opinions above 
the judgment of all others, above the 
laws, and above the Constitution. 
This is their liberty, and this is 
the fair result of the proposition 
contended for by the honorable 
gentleman. Or it may be mare 
properly said, it is identical with 
it, rather than a result frofh it. 
In the same publication we find 
the following : ‘ Previously to our 
Revolution, when the arm of 
oppression was stretched over 
New England, where*^ did our 
northern brethrQn meet with a 
braver sympathy than that which 
sprung from the bosom of Caro- 
linians. We had no extortion^ no 
oppression^ no collision with the 
King^s ministers^ no navigation 
interests springing ujhi in envious 
rivalry of England,^ 

This seems extraordinary lan- 


guage. South Carolina no colli- 
sion with the King’s ministers, in 
1775 ! no extortion ! no oppres- 
sion But, sir, it is also most 
significant language. Doev any 
man doubt the pur[)Ose for which 
it was penned ? Can any one fail 
to see |hat it was designed to raise * 
in th^ reader’s mind Sie question, 
whether, at this time — that is to 
say, in 1828 — South Carolina 
has any collision with the King’s 
ministers, any oppression or ex- 
tortion to fear from England ? 
Whether, in short, England is not 
as naturally the friend of South 
Carolina as New England, with 
her navigation interests springing 
up in envious rivalry of England ? 

And now, sir, what I have first 
to say on this subject is, that at no 
time, and under no circumstances, 
has New England, or any State 
in New England, or any respecta- 
ble body of persons in New Eng- 
land or any public \nan of standing 
in New England, put forth such a 
doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

New England has studied the 
Constitution in other schools, and 
under other teachers. She looks 
upon it with other regards, and. 
dedms more highly and reverently, 
both of its just authority, and its 
utility and excellence. The his- 
tory of her legislative proceedings 
may h€ traced — the ephemeral 
effusions of temporary bodies, 
calied together by the excitement 
of the occasion, maybe hunted up 
— they have been hunted up. 
The opinions and votes of her 
public men, in and out of Congress 
may be explored — it will all be in 
vain. The Cstrolina doctrine can 
derive fq)m her neither counte- 
nance nor support. She rejects 
it now ; she always did reject it ; 
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and till she loses her senses, she 
always will reject it. The honor- 
able member has referred to ex- 
pressions, on the subject, of the 
embargo law, made in this place, 
by an honorable and venerable 
gentleman, (Mr Hillhouse,) now 
favoring us with his presence. 
He quotes that distinguished Sen- 
ator as saying, that in his judgment 
the embargo law was unconstitu- 
tional, and that, therefore, in his 
opinion, tjie people were not bound 
to obey it. That, sir, is perfectly 
constitutional language. An un- 
constitutional law is not binding ; 
but then it does not rest with a 
resolution or a law of a State 
legislature to decide whether an 
Act of Congress Jc, or be notj 
constitutional. An unconstitu- 
tional act of Congress would not 
bind the people of this district, 
although they have no legislature 
to interfere in their behalf; and, 
on the other*hand, a constitutional 
law of Congress does bind the 
citizens of every State, although all 
their Legislatures should under- 
take to annul it, by act or resolution. 

Let us follow up this New 
England opposition to the ejnbargo 
laws ; let us trace it, till we dis- 
cern the principle, which con- 
trolled and governed New Eng- 
land, throughout the whole course 
of that opposition. * Wft shall then 
see what similarity there is be- 
tween the New England school 
of constitutional opinions, and 
this modern Carolina school. 
The gentleman, 1 think, read a 
petition from some single individ- 
ual, addressed to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, asserting the 
Carolina doctrine — ^that is, the 
right of State interferente to ar- 


rest the laws of the Union. The 
fate of that petition shows the sen- 
timent of the Legislature. It met 
no favor. The opinions of Mas- 
sachusetts were otherwise. They 
had been expressed, in 1708, in 
answer to the resolutions of Vir- 
ginia, and she did not depart from 
them, nor ben^ th^m to the times. 
Misgoverned , wronged , oppressed , 
as she felt herself to be, she still 
held fast her integrity to the 
Union. The gentleman labors 
to prove that she* disliked the em- 
bargo, as much as South Carolina 
dislikes the tariff, ,and expressed 
her dislike as strongly. Be it so ; 
but did she propose the Carolina 
remedy ? did she threaten to in- 
terferCi by State authority^ to an- 
nul the laws of the Union ? 

The very case required by the 
gentleman, to justify State inter- 
ference, had then arisen. Massa- 
chusetts believed this law to be 
* a deliberate^ palpable^ andt dan- 
gerous exercise of a power, not 
granted by the Constitution' 
Deliberate it was, for it was long 
continued ; palpable she thought 
it, as no words in the Constitution 
•gave the power, and onl^ a con- 
struction, in her opinion most vio- 
Idlit, raised *it; dangerous it was, 
since it threatened utter ruin to 
her most important interests. 
Thousands of families, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals, 
were beggared by it. While she 
saw and felt gll this, she saw and 
felt also, that as a measure of 
national policy, it was perfectly 
futile; that the country was no 
way benefited by that which 
caused so much individual dis- 
tress; that it was efficient only 
for the production of evil, and all 
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that evil inflicted on ourselves. 
In such a case, under such cir- 
cumstances, how did Massachu- 
setts demean herself? She re- 
monstrated, she memorialized, 
she addressed herself to the Gen- 
eral Government, not exactly ‘ with 
the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion,’ but with her own strong 
sense, and the energy of sober 
conviction. But she did not in- 
terpose the arm of her own power 
to arrest the law, and break the 
embargo. Fat; from it. Her 
principles bound her to two things; 
and she followed her principles, 
lead where they might. First, to 
sub.mit to evei^ constitutional law 
of Congress, and secondly, if the 
constitutional validity of the law 
be doubted, to refer that question 
to the decision of the proper tri- 
bunals. The first principle is vain 
and ineffectual without the second. 
A majority of us in New England 
believed the embargo law uncon- 
stitutional ; but the great question 
was, and always will be, in such 
cases, who is to decide this? 
Who is to judge between the Peo- 
ple and the Government ? And, 
it is quite plain, that the Constitu-^ 
tioB of the United States confers 
on the Government *itself, to be 
exercised by its appropriate De- 
partment, this power of deciding 
ultimately and conclusively, upon 
the just extent of its own authority. 
If this had not been done, we 
should not have advanced a single 
step beyond the ofd Confedera- 
tion. 

Being fully of opinion that the 
embargo law was unconstitutional, 
the people of New England were 
yet equally clear in the opinion 
— it was a matter they aid doubt 


upon — that the question, after 
all, must be decided by the Judi- 
cial tribunals of the United States* 
Before those tribunals, therefore} 
they brought the question, tUn- 
der the provisions of the law, they 
had given bonds, to millions in 
amount, and which alleged 
to be forfjyted. They suffered 
the bJnds to be sued, and thus 
raised the question. In the old 
fashionpd way of settling disputes, 
they went to law. The case came 
to hearing, and solemn argument. 
The established tribunals pro- 
nounced the law constitutional 
and New England acquiesced. 
Is not this the exact opposite of 
the doArine of the gentleman 
from South Carolina ? Accord- 
ing to him, instead of referring to 
the judicial tribunals, we should 
have broken up the embargo, by 
laws of our ow n ; we should have 
repealed it, quoad New England ; 
for we had a strong, ^palpable, and 
oppressive case. We believed 
the embargo unconstitutional ; but 
still, that was matter of opinion, 
and who was to decide it ? We 
thought it a clear case ; but, never- 
theless, we did not take the law 
into ouV own hands, because we 
did not wish to bring about a 
revolution^ nor to break up the 
Union ; for I maintain, that, be- 
tween submission to the decision 
of the constituted tribunals, and 
revolution, or disunion, there is 
no middle ground — there is no 
ambiguous condition, half allegi- 
ance and half rebellion. There 
is no treason made easy. And, 
sir, how futile, how very futile 
it is, to admit the right of State 
interference^ and 'then attempt to 
save it fiom^the character ol un- 
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lawful resistance, by adding terms 
of qualification to the causes and 
occasions, leaving all these quali- 
ficatbns, like the case itself in 
the discretion of the Stale Gov- 
ernments. It must be a clear 
case, it is said ; a deliberate case ; 
a palpTtble case ; a dtlngerous 
case. But then the ^tat(? is still 
left at liberty to decide for her- 
self, what is clear, what is delib- 
erate, what is palpable, what is 
dangerous. Do adjectives and 
epithets avail anything ? The 
human mind is so constituted, tliat 
the merits of both sides of a con- 
troversy appear very clear, and 
very palpable, to those who re- 
spectively espouse them ; and 
both sides usually grow clearer, 
as the controversy advances. 
South Carolina sees unconstitu- 
tionality in the Tariff ; she sees 
oppression there also; and she 
sees danger. , Pennsylvania, with 
a vision not less sharp, looks at 
the same Tariff, and sees no such 
thing in it — she sees it all con- 
stitutional, all useful, all safe. 
The faith of Souili Carolina is 
strengthened by opposition, and 
she now not only sees, bu> Me- 
solves, that the Tariff is palpably 
unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
dangerous ; but Pennsylvania, not 
to be behind her neighbors, and 
equally willing to strengthen her 
own faith by a confident assevera- 
tion, Resolves also, and gives to 
every warm affirmative of South 
Carolina, a plain, downright, 
Pennsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the strength and 
unity of her .opinion, brings her 
assembly to a unanimity, within 
seven votes ; Penns}^vaBia,* not 
to be outdone in tiiis respect more 


than' others, reduces her dissenti- 
ent fraction to five votes. Again 
I ask the gentleman, what is to 
be done ? Are these States both 
right } Is he bound to consider 
them both right ? If not, which 
is the wrong? or rather, which 
has the best right to decide ? And 
if he, and it !,• are not to know 
what the Constitution means, and 
what it is, till those two State legis- 
lature;^, and tile twentytwo others, 
shall agree in its construction, 
what have we sworn to, when we 
have sworn to maintain it ? I was 
forcibly struck witli bne reflection, 
as tile gentleman \yent on in his 
speech. He quoted Mr Madi- 
son’s resolutions to prove that 
a State may interfere, in a case of 
deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of a power not 
granted. The honorable member 
supposes tlie tariff law to be such 
an exercise of power ; and ^hat, 
consequently, a case has arisen, 
in which the Slate may, if it see 
fit, interfere by its own law. Now 
it so happens, nevertheless, that 
Mr Madison himself deems this 
same Tariff law nuite constitu- 
tional. Instead of a clear apd 
palfiable violation, it is, in his 
judgment, no violation at all. So 
that, while they use his authority 
for a liypothetical case, they re- 
ject it in the very case before 
them. •All this, shows the in- 
herent futility — I had al- 

most used a stronger word — of 
conceding this power of inter- 
ference to the (States, and then 
attempting to secure it from abuse 
by imposing qualifications, of 
which the States themselves are 
to judge. * One of two things is 
true ; either the laws of the Union 
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are beyond the discretion and be- 
yond the control of the States, or 
else we have no Constitution of 
General Government, and are 
thrust back again to the days of 
the Confederacy. 

Let me here sJiy, that if the 
gentleman’s doctrine had been 
received and aCtecf upon in New 
England, in the times of the em- 
bargo and non-intercourse, we 
should probably not now Jiave 
been here. The Government 
would very likely have gone to 
pieces and crumbled into dust. 
No stronger >case can ever arise 
than existed .under those laws ; 
no States can ever entertain a 
clearer conviction than the New 
England States then entertained ; 
and if they had been under the 
influence of that heresy of opinion, 
as I must call it, which the hon- 
orable member espouses, this 
Union would, in all probability, 
have been scattered to the four 
winds. I ask the gentleman, 
therefore, to apply his principles 
to that case ; I ask him to conic 
forth and declare, whether, in 
his opinion, the New Englan^J 
States Avould have been justified 
in interfering to brejA up the ein- 
bargo system, under the conscien- 
tious opinions which they held 
upon it ? Had they a right to an- 
nul that law ? Does he admit or 
deny ? If that which is thought 
palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina, justifies ‘that Stale in 
arresting the progress of the law, 
tell me, whether that which was 
thought palpably unconstitutional 
also in Massachusetts, would have 
justified her in doing the same 
thing. I deny the whole doctrine. 
It has not a foot of ground in the 


Constitution to stand on. No 
public man of reputation ever 
advanced it in Massachusetts, in 
the wannest times, or could i^ain- 
tain himself upon it there at any 
time. 

I must now beg to ask, whence 
is this supposed right of the States 
derived ^ where uo they get the 
power to interfere with the laws 
of the Union? The opinion, 
which the honorable gentleman 
maintains, is a notion, founded in 
a total misapprehension, in my 
judgment, of the origin of this 
Government, and of the founda- 
tion on which it stands. I hold 
it to be* a popular Government, 
erected by the People, those who 
administer it are rcs|)onsible to the 
People ; and itscH' capable of be- 
ing amended and modified, just 
as the People may choose it should 
be. It is as i)opular, just as truly 
emanating from thp People, as 
the State Governments. It is 
created for one purpose ; the 
State Governments for another. 
It has its own powers ; they have 
theirs. There is no more anlhor- 
ily with them to arrest the oper- 
ation ^f a law of Congress, than 
with Congress to arrest the oper- 
ation of their laws. We are here 
to administer a Constitution eman- 
ating imnaediately from the^ Peo- 
ple, and trusted, by them, to our 
administration. It is not the 
creature of the Stale Govern- 
ments. It* is of no moment to 
the argument, that certain acts of 
the State Legislatures are neces- 
sary to fill our seats in this body. 
That is not one of. their original 
State powers, a part of the sove- 
reignly ^f Ihe State. It is a duty 
which the People, by the Con- 
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stitution itself, have imposed on 
the State Legislatures ; and which 
they might have left to be per- 
formed elsewhere, if they had 
seen fit. So they have left the 
choice of the President with elect- 
ors ; but all this does not affect 
the paopjQsition*, that this whole 
Governmen!7^ i» e oi d <\ it, Senate, 
and House of Representatives, is 
a popular Government. It leaves 
it still all its popular chsfracter. 
The Governor of a State, (in 
some of the Slates) is chosen, 
not directly by the People, but 
by those who are chosen by the 
People, for the purpose of per- 
forming among other duties, that 
of electing a Governor. Is the 
Government of the State on that 
account, not a popular Govern- 
ment? This Government is the 
independent offspring of the pop- 
ular will. It is not the creature 
of State Legislatures ; nay more, 
if the whole fruth must be told, 
the People brought it into exist- 
ence, established it, and have 
hitherto supported it, for the very 
purpose, amongst others, of im- 
posing certain salutary restraints 
on Stale sovereignties. The Sfates 
cannot now make war, they cannot 
contract alliances, they cannot 
make, each for itself, separate re- 
gulations of commerce, tjiey can- 
not lay imposts, they cannot coin 
money. If this Constitution, sir, 
be the creature of Slate Legisla- 
tures, It must be admitted that it 
has obtained a strange control over 
the volitions of its creators. 

The People erected this Gov- 
ernment. They gave it a Con- 
stitution, and ih dial Constitution 
they^ have enumerated llie powers 
which they bestow on it. They 
have made it a limited Govern- 


ment. They have defined its au- 
thority. They have restrained it, 
to the exercise of such powers 
as are granted ; and ail others, 
they declare, are reserved to the 
States or the People. But, sir, 
they have not slopped here. If 
they had, they would have accom- 
plished but hair their work. No 
definition can be so clear, as to 
avoid possibility of doubt ; no 
limitation so precise, as to exclude 
all uncertainty. Who, then, shall 
construe this grant *of the People ? 
Who shall interpret their will, 
where it may be ^ipposed they 
have left it doubtful ?, With whom 
do they leave this ultimate right 
of deciding on the powers of the 
Government ? They have settled 
ail this in the fullest manner. 
They have left it with the Gov- 
ernment itself, in its appropriate 
branches. Sir, the very chief 
end, the main design, for which 
the whole Constitution was framed 
and adopted, was to establish a 
Government that should not be 
obliged to act through State agen- 
cy, or depend on Slate opinion, 
and State discretion. The Peo- 
ple had had quite enough rf that 
kimi of Government, under the 
Confederacy, Under tliat sys- 
tem the legal action — the appli- 
cation of law to individuals, be- 
longed exclusively to the States. 
Congrese could only recommend 
— their acts were not of binding 
force, till the States had adopted 
and sanctioned them. Are we 
in that condition still ? Are we 
yet at the mercy of State discre- 
tion, and State construction ? Sir, 
if we are, then vain will be our 
attempt to *maintain the Constitu- 
tion under which we sit. 

Bqt the People have wisely 
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provided, in the Constitution it- 
self, a proper, suitable mode, and 
tribunal, for settling ^estions of 
Constitutional law. There are, 
in the Constitution, grants of 
powers to Congress ; and restric- 
tions on these powers. There are 
also prohibitions on the States. 
Some authofity ^mltst therefore 
necessarily exist, having the ul- 
timate jurisdiction to fix and as- 
certain the interpretation oC these 
grants, restrictions, and prohibi- 
tions. The Constitution has it- 
self pointed out, ordained, and 
established fiiat authority. How 
has It accomplished this great and 
essential end ? .B;jr declaring, 
that ^ iAe Constitution and the 
laws of the United States^ made 
in pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of thelandy anything 
in the Constitution or laws oj 
any State to the contrary noiwith^ 
standing.^ 

This, sir, was the first great 
step. By this, the supremacy of 
the Constitution and laws of the 
United States is declared. The 
People so will it. No State law 
is to be valid, which comc;^in 
eonfllbt with die Constitution, or 
any law of the United States. 
But who shall decide this ques- 
tion of interference ? To whom 
lies the last appeal ? This, sir, 
the Constitution itself decides, 
also, by declaring, ‘ that the Ju-- 
didal poioer shall extend to all 
cases arising under the Constitu- 
tion and Ltaws of the United 
States.* These two provisions 
cover die whole ground. They 
are, in truth, the key-stone of the 
arch. With these, ins a Consti- 
tution, without them,* it is a Con- 
federacy. In pursuance of these 


dear and express provisions, 
Congress established, at its very 
first session, in the Judicial act, 
a mode for carrying them in{o full 
effect, and for bringing all ques- 
tions of Constitutional power to^ 
the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. • It then bccanvc^tTGov- 
ernmftit. Vi'tlicu liad the means 
of self-protection ; and but for 
this, it would, in all probability, 
have been now among things 
which are past. Having consti- 
tuted the Government, and de- 
clared its powers, the People have 
further said, that since somebody 
must decide on the extent of 
these powers, the Government 
shall itself decide ; subject al- 
ways, like other popular (Sovem- 
ments, to its responsibility to the 
People. And now I repeat, how 
is it, that a Slate legislature ac- 
quires any right to interfere? 
Who, or what, gpves them the 
right to say to the People, we, 
who are your agents and servants 
for one purpose, will undertake to 
decide, that your other agents 
and servants, appointed by you 
for another purpose, have tran- 
scended the authority you gave ‘ 
them? The reply would be, I 
think not impertinent — ‘Who 
made you a judge over another’s 
servant^? To their own masters 
th^ stand or fall.^ 

I this power of State le- 
gislatures altogether. It cannot 
stand th*e test of examination. 
Gentlemen may say, tliat in an 
extreme case, a State Crovem- 
ment might protect the People 
from intolerable pppression. In 
such a case the People might 
protect themselves, without the 
aid of the State Governments. 
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&cb a case warrants revolutiot^. and none bound to respect the 
it must make, when it comes, a decisiops of others; and each at 
law for Itself. A nullifying act of liberty, loo, to give a new con- 
a^Staje legislature cannot alter the struction, on every new election 
case, nor make resistance any of its own members ? Would 
more la^ul. In maintaining anythbg, with such a principle, 
these sentiments, I am but assert- in it. or rather with such a 


mg th%B(ights of the people. I 
state II Imi 1lui;i |i im de^glared, 
and insist on their right to declare 
it. They have chosen to repose 
this power in the General Gov- 
ernment, and I think it my duty 
to support it, like other constitu- 
tional powers. 

For myself, I doubt the juris- 
diction of South Carolina, or any 
other State, to prescribe ipy con- 
stitutional duly, or to settle, be- 
tween me and the people, the 
validity of laws of Congress, for 
which I have voted. 1 decline 
her umpirage. I have not sworn 
to support the Constitution accord- 
ing to her construction of its clau- 
ses. 1 have-not stipulated, by 
my oath of office or otherwise, to 
come under any responsibility, 
except to the People, and those 
whom they have appointed to pass 
upon the question, whether laws, 
supported by m^ votes, conform 
to the Constitution of the country. 
And if we look to the general 
nature of die case, could anything 
have been more jireposterous, 
than to have made a Government 
for the whole Union, and yet left 
its powers subject, not to one 
interpretation, but tc^ thirteen, 
or twentyfour interpretations ? 
Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsible to all, with 
power to decide for all, shall 
constitutional ljuestions be left to 
fjur and twenty popular bodies, 
each at liberty to decide fdt itself, ^ 


destitution of all principle, be 
fit to be called a» government? 
No, sir. It Should not be denom- 
inated a Constitution. It should 
be called, rather, a collection of 
topicsTor everlasting controv%rsy ; 
heads of debate, for a disputatious 
people. It would not be a Gov- 
ernment. It would»not be ade- 
quate to any practical good, nor 
fit for any country tb live under. 
To avoid all possibility of being 
misunderstood, allow me to repeat 
again, in the fullest manner, that I 
claim no powers for the Govern- 
ment by forced or unfair construc- 
tion. I admit that it is a Gov- 
ernment of strictly limited powers ; 
of enumerated, specified, *and 
particularized powers ; and that 
whatsoever is not granted, is with- 
held. But notwithstanding all this, 
and however the grant of powers 
may be expressed, its limit and 
e3CTbnt may yet, in some cases, 
adinit of douh^ 5 and the Cfenei^i 
Government would be good for 
nothing, it would be incapable «f 
long existing, if some mode had 
not been provided, in which those 
doubts, ^ as they should arise, 
might be peaceably, but authorita- 
tively, solved. • 

Direct collision, between force 
and force, is the unavoidable 
result of that remedy for the re- 
vision of unconstitutional laws 
which the gentlenian contends for. 

It must happen in the very first 
case to which it is applfod. Is 
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not this the plain result ? To resist, 
by force, the execution of a law 
generally, is treason. Can the 
courts 01 the United States take 
notice of the indulgence of a State 
to commit treason i The com- 
mon saying, that a State cannot 
commit treason herself is nothing 
to the purpose. jCan it authorize 
others to do "it? If John Fries 
had produced an act of Penn- 
^Ivania,' annulling the law of 
Congress, would it have 'help- 
ed his case ? . Talk about it as 
we will, these doctrines go the ' 
length of revolution. They are 
incompatible with any peaceable 
administration of the Govern- 
ment. They lead directly to 
disunion and civil commotion ; 
and therefore it is, that at their 
commencement, when they are 
first found to be maintained by 
respectable men, and in a tan- 
gible form, that I enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman ar- 
gues, that if this Government be 
the sole judge of the extent of its 
own powers, whether that right 
of judging be in Congress, or the 
Supreme Court, it equally sob- 
varts ' Stale sovereignty. This 
the gentleman sees,* or think# be 
sees, although he cannot perceive 
how the right of judging, in this 
matter, if left to the exercise of 
State Legislatures, has any ten- 
dency to subvert the Government 
of the Union. TJie gentleman’s 
opinion may be that the right 
ought not to have been lodged 
vdth the General Government ; 
he may like better auch a Consti- 
tutipD, as we should have under 
the right of State interfereape ; 
but I ask him to meet me on the 


plain matter of fact — I ask him 
to meet me on the Constitution 
itself — I ask him if tlie power is 
not found there — clearly and 
visibly found tliere ? ^ 

But what is this danger, and 
what the grounds of it ? Let it 
be remembered, that djeo/jonsti- 
tutjoi\,of tbeJ'Inhcu States is not 
unalterable. It is to continue in 
its present form no longer than 
the People who established it shall 
choose to continue it. If they 
shall become convinced that they 
have made an injudicious or in- 
expedient partition and distribu- 
tion of power, between the State 
Governments and the General 
Government, they can alter that 
distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the 
National Constitution, either by 
original provision, or subsequent 
interpretation, which ought not 
to be in it, the people know how 
to get rid of it. It any construc- 
tion be established, unacceptable 
to them, so as to become, practi- 
cally, a part of the Constitution, 
they will amend it at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while 
the (leople choose to maintain it 
as it is ; while they are satisfied 
with it, and refuse to change it, 
who has given, or who can give, 
to the S|ate Legislatures, a right 
to alter it, either by interference, 
construction, or otherwise ? Gen- 
tlemen do not seem to recollect 
that the people have any power 
to do anything for themselves ; 
they imagine there is no safety 
for them, any bnger than they 
are under the close guardianship 
of the State Legislatures. The 
people have not trusted their' 
safety, In regard to the general 
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constitution, to these hands. 
They have required other secu- 
rity, and taken other bonds. They 
have chosen to trust themselves 
first, m the plain words of the in- 
strument, and to such construction 
as the Government itself, in doubt- 
ful caa#^ should put on its own 
powers, un39l^fehaic^a^ ofpffice, 
and subject to their responsibility 
to them ; just as the people of a 
State trust their own • State 
Governments with a similar 
power. Secondly, they have 
reposed their trust in the efficacy 
of frequent elections, and in 
their own power to remove their 
own servants and agents, when- 
ever they see cause. Thirdly, 
they have reposed trust in the 
judicial power, which, in order 
that it might be trustworthy, they 
have made as respectable, as 
disinterested, and as independent, 
as was practicable. Fourtlily, 
they have seeh fit to rely, in case 
of necessity, or high expediency, 
on their known and admitted 
power, to alter or amend the 
Constitution, peaceably and quiet- 
ly, whenever experience shall 
point oitt defectsor imperfeotions. 
And, finally, the People of* the 
United States have, at no time, 
in no way, directly or indirectly, 
authorized any L^islature 
to construe or interpret t^ir high 
instrument of government ; much 
less to interfere, by their own 
power, to arrest its course and op- 
eration. 

If the people, in these respects, 
had done otherwise than they 
liave doae„their Consthulion could 
netther have Been preserved, nor 
would it have been w^fa pres^v- 
ing. And if its ^ plain provisions 
shall now be disregarded, and 


these new doctrines interpolated 
in it, it will become as feeble and 
helpless a being as its enemies, 
whether early or more recent, 
could possibly desire. It will 
exist in every State, but as a po<^ 
dependant on State permission. 
It must borrow leave to be, and 
will be, no long^ th§n State plea- 
sure, or Statb discretion, sees fit 
to grant the indulgence, and to 
prolong its poor existence. ^ 

But* although there are fears, 
there are hopes also. The people 
have preserved this, their own 
chosen Constitution, for forty 
years, and have seen their happi- 
ness, prosperity and renown, grow 
with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, 
generally, strongly attached to it. 
Overthrown by direct assault, it 
cannot be; evaded, undermined, 
NULLIFIED, it will not be; if we, 
and those who shall succeed us 
here, as agents and representatives 
of the people, shall conscientiously 
and vigilantly discharge the two 
great branches of our public trust 
— faithfully to preserve, and wisely 
to administer it. 

‘HfrPresident, I have thus^stated 
the reasons o( my dissent to tfie 
doctrines which have been advanc- 
ed and maintained. I am conscious 
of having detained you, and the 
Senate, much too long. I was 
drawn into the debate, with no 
previous deliberation, such as is 
suited to the distussion of so grave 
and important a subject. But it 
is a subject of which my heart is 
full, and I have not been willing 
to suppress the utterance of its 
spontaneous sentiments. I cannot 
even now) persuade myself to 
relinquish it, without expressing, 
once^ more, my deep conviction, 
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that since it respects nothing less 
than the Union of the States, it is 
of most vital and essential impor- 
tance to the public happiness. 1 
profess, sir, in my career hitherto, 
to have kept steadily in view the 
prosperity and honor of the whole 
coun^, and the preservation of 
our Federal ynion. It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home, 
and our consideration and dignity 
abrosfS. It is to that Union that 
we are chiefly indebted for "what- 
ever makes us most proud of our 
country. That Union we reached, 
only by the 4iscipline of our vir- 
tues, in the severe school of ad- 
versity. It had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, 
prostrate commerce, and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influen- 
ces, these great interests immedi- 
ately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forth with newness of 
life. Every year of its duration 
has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility and its blessings ; and 
although our territory has stretch- 
ed out wider and wider, and our 
population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun its 
protection, or its benefits. *Il^s 
Ddbn to us all a copious fountain 
of national, social, and personal 
happiness. I have not allowed 
myself, sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hid- 
den in the dark recess behind. 
1 have not coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds that unite us 
together shall be broken asunder. 
I have not accustomed myself to 
over the precipice of disunion, 
tofl^ whether, with my short 
Sight, I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below; nor could I 
regard him as a safe cotmsellor in 


the affairs of this Government, 
whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the 
Union should behest preserved,hut 
how tolerable might be the condi- 
tion of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While 
the Union lasts, •we havsirhigh, 
exciting, prospects 

spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Beyond that, 1 seek 
not to "penetrate the veil. God 
grant, that in my day, at least, 
that curtain may not rise. God 
grant, that on my vision never 
may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold,^ for the last time, the Sun 
in Heaven, may I not see him 
shining pn the broken and dishon- 
ored fragments of a once glorious 
Union ; on States dissevered, dis- 
cordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood ! 
Let their last feeble^ and lingering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeouf 
Ensign of the Republic, novr 
known and honored throughoitl 
the earth, still full high advanced, 
its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single 
star obscured — bearing for its 
motto, no such miserable interro- 
gatory BS—What is all this 
worths * Nor those other words 
of delusion and folly — Liberty 
firsthand Union efurwards — but 
everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing 
on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over ihet land, 
and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other Sentiment, dear 
to every 9*ue American heart— 
LibertJ^ and Union, now and for 
ever, one and inseparable ! 
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The effect of • this speech 
throughout the Union was de- 
structive to the hopes of the ad- 
vocates of nullification. They 
had b#en gradually gaining sti^ngth 
owing in a great measure to the 
inattention of the public to the 
pernicious consequences of their 
docmiies.'*-?Hi?eoreia|they form- 
ed a majority, RSocarried* their 
principles into practical effect, and 
their doctrines had received the 
implied sanction of the President 
in reference to the Indian question. 
In South Carolina and Virginia, 
they constituted a majority of the 
legislatures, and in New York an 
obvious leaning towards the same 
principles was manifested *by the 
dominant party under the specious 
pretence of attachment to State 
rights. 

Public opinion however was 
now fully awakened. The warm 
and patriotic language of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts met with 
a ready response from the Ameri- 
can people. They felt the Union 
to be in danger from the move- 
ments of this anti-federal party 
and th^ evinced tlieir attachment 
to the Constitution by the warmest 
approbation of the sentiments ^ad- 
vanced by Mr Webster. These 
unequivocal testimonies of poptilar 
feeling checked the tendency on 
the part of the leadiifg politicians 
to nuUification, and they began to 
retrace their steps. 

The Debate in the Senate anni- 
hilated the party by demonstrating 
the utter inccmsistency of their 
opinions with the peaceful and 
legal administration of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr .Hayne, upon Mr 
Webster’s resumidg his seat, « at- 
tempted a reply} which iib sub- 
stance is as follows. 

. 12* 


After commenting on tlie per- 
sonal topics introduced into the 
debate, Mr Hayne proceeded to 
deny that the tariff* of 1816, was 
the commencement of the ex- 
isting '"policy. It was a bill for 
reducing the duties from the war 
standard, and it was intended that 
the reduction should be gradual, 
until they should*rea6h the lowest 
amount necessary for revenue in 
time of peace. Nor did this hill 
depend upon South Carolina votes. 
It was carried by vote of 88 to 
54, and would have passed if 
every representative from South 
Carolina had voted against it. 

The internal improvement bill 
referred to, was one not appro- 
priating but setting apart a fixed 
sum (the bank bonus) for internal 
improvements to be distributed 
among the States on principles of 
perfect equality. 

Ttiis measure was defeated by 
the veto of Mr Madison, buu if 
it had been adopted, it would have 
prevented mncli of the inequality 
and injustice, that have since taken 
place. Mr Hayne said that a 
great changq of opinion, however, 
haf^ _siqr.R occurred in the South- 
ern States on the subject of interi 
nal improvemeift. The war had 
produced a feeling in favor of en- 
larging the powers of the Federal 
Government, but before tinie had 
confirmed that opinioq, the evils 
of the system were so fully de- 
veloped and the dangers from 
that source so * manliest, as to 
thoroughly convince them that 
the system of internal improve- 
ment was not only unequal and 
unjust, but an alarming innovatioa 
on the Constitution. He thanked 
Mr Webster for ^ving given him 
an opportunity of explaining his 
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vote on the survey bill of 1824- 
He was then new in his seat and 
his opinions on this point were 
not fully settled. That bill was 
advocated on the ground that be- 
fore adopting any system, it was 
proper to have the whole ground 
before Congress. In the belief 
that no great work would be 
adopted untfl all the information 
was procured and submitted by 
the President in one complete 
view, and that but a few great 
works in which the States had 
a common interest were intended 
to be embraced in the bill, he 
voted for ft and he also voted 
against every proposition to amend 
it, in order to have (he subject 
before the public, unembarrassed 
and as an entire scheme. In this 
expectation he had been deceived 
and ever since he had discovered 
its true character, he had voted 
against all appropriations for sur- 
veys, unless they were exceptions 
to the general rule. 

After explaining the motives of 
the opponents of the tariff of ] 828, 
in refusing to strike out some of 
its obnoxious provisions, Mr 
Hayne entered upon thatfttfit of 
kis ai-gument relating to the Fed- 
eral Constitution tfnd the powers 
of the Supreme Courts. Ho 
said that he had indeed depre- 
cated the consolidation of the 
Government, but he had con- 
tented himself with citing the 
high authorities^ on which his 
opinions rested. * The proposition 
laid down by him, was taken from 
the Virginia resolution of 1798, 
and stated that Mn a deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise 
by the Federal Government of 
powers not grated by the oom* 


pact, the States, who are parties 
thereto had a right to interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil, 
and to maintain within their re- 
speclive limits the autlferities, 
rights and liberties appertaining 
to them.’ 

The Senator ,from Massachu- 
setts cont ended States 

had no rignt To decide, whether 
the Constitution had been violated 
or noit, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the exclusive judge 
of its own powers. That the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court was 
final on the point in dispute. 
These are the points of difference 
between us, and in order to de- 
cide them it will be necessary to 
go back to the origin of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr Hayne asserted that be- 
fore the formation of the Consti- 
tution, each State was an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, and after- 
wards they remained equally in- 
dependent as to all powers not 
expressly delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government. This was de- 
clared in the tenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution. 
Its true nature therefore was a 
compact to which the States are 
parties, agreeing that certain de- 
signated powers shall be exercised 
by the United States in the man- 
ner proscribled in that instrument. 
All acts therefore by the Federal 
Government beyond tlie pale of 
its autliofity are clearly void. A 
State, on the contrary, may law- 
fully act in all cases where she 
has not restricted herself. It is a 
compact between sovereigns, and 
the question arises as to the re- 
medy for a clear violation of its 
tetmt by*one of the parties. Mr 
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Hayne contended that no power 
of deciding upon the extent of 
its own authority, had been grant- 
ed to the Federal Government 
and/no inference in favor df such 
power, could be drawn, which 
would not apply with equal force 
in behalf of a State* . 

JRi were necessarily 

equal and the mic'o'pplicifble to a 
difference ol' opinion concerning 
treaties, was applicable^ to that 
concerning ilie Federal compact. 
The Federal Government was 
not superior to the State Gov- 
ernments, nor had the latter sur- 
rendered their sovereignty. * 

They had surrendered certain 
specified powers, but th^y had an 
independc t legislature, executive 
and judiciary, and in all other re- 
spects they were as omnipotent as 
any other independent nation. He 
denied tliat the words in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution ‘ we the 
people of 4he Unite I States,’ 
referred to them as to one com- 
munity. It related to ^jtliem only 
as citizens of the several States. 
In every part of the instrument 
they are spoken of in that char- 
acter, and when every State but 
one had consented to its adoption, 
that State w'as not held to be 
bound. A majority of the people 
in any one State lyund that State, 
but nine tenths or all«the people 
of the United States did not bind 
^ Rhode Island, until as a State 
she had consented Jo the com- 
pact. 

The States were at the time 
of forming the Constitution, under 
organized governments, and if 
their citizens ^became entitled to 
the character of citizens of other 
States, it was by Virtue ef that 


clause in the Constitution confer- 
ring upon them such privileges. 
After quoting from Mr Madison’s 
report to the Legislature of 
Virginia to prove that the States 
are parties to the compact, Mr 
Hayne asserted that in a com- 
pact between sovereign powers, 
such as the Constitution, there 
could be no tribBnal to decide 
upon its violation. The Supreme 
Court was not such a tribunal, 
when the dispute arose between 
a Slate and the^ United States. 
No such authority was given in 
the Constitution. Questions of 
Sovereignty were of loo delicate 
a nature to he submitted to a Ju- 
dicial tribunal. Courts were the 
mere creatures of the sovereign 
povyer, and though they were 
competent to decide upon inci- 
dental questions, growing out of 
treaties, they were not the proper 
tribuni^ls to decide upon the con- 
struction to be put by sovereigns 
upon their treaties. These are 
political, not judicial, questions, 
and the jurisdiction given by the 
Government to the F ederal Courts 
is expressly limited to all ques- 
in law and equity; i. e. to 
cases where jurisdiction *is inci- 
dentally act^ired in the ordinary 
administration of justice. The 
Supreme Court has never as- 
sumed jurisdiction over ques- 
tions arising under treaties be- 
tweerrthe sovereign parties there- 
to, nor can it under the Con- 
stitution, over questions be- 
tween individual States and the 
United Slates. It is entirely with- 
out its sphere. Besides, it is un- 
fitted for the office by being en- 
tirely d^endent on one of the 
parties, i. e. the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Is it to be supposed that 
the States could ever liave de- 
signed to leave to a court to be 
created by the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to decide on the 
extent of its powers. Such a 
course would have been suici- 
dal and destructive to their in- 
dependence. ^ 4 

After illustrating the positions, 
Mr H. proceeded to show that 
Congress could not be the proper 
judge of Its own constitunonal 
powers, and tliau the Constitution 
was flamed chiefly with the de- 
sign of confining tlie majority 
within definite hmits. Mr Hayne 
inferred from these premises that 
the right of a State to judge of 
infractions of the Constitution on 
the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, resulted from the nature of 
the compact, and that sikIi a pow- 
er is neither expressed ly nor im- 
pliedly reserved exclusively to 
the Federal Goveinment, nor to 
any of its departments. 

He also contended, that the 
power in question might be fairly 
considered as reserved to the 
States, by that clause of the Con- 
stituflon, providing that all powei^ 
nottielegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States ^espe^- 
tively or to tlie people. Before 
the States entered into the com- 
pact, (he said) they possessed to 
the fullest extent, the right of de- 
termining the limits of tbeif own 
powers. « 

They had never parted with 
that right, nor agreed to limit or 
restrict it. They had agreed that 
certsun specific powers should be 
exeUtfaed by itie Federal Gov- 
enibent; but the monasm that 
Government stef^ beyond its 


charter, the right of the States to 
interpose, was as full and com- 
plete as before the Constitution 
was formed. It was plenary then 
and ol* course must be pl^aiy 
now. 

This collision of opinion be- 
tween tlje .two Governments^ did 
not necessari ly prod uetT^ar. It 
was the common case of differ- 
ence of opinion between sove- 
reigns as to the true construction 
of a compact. In all such cases 
some mode must be devised to 
settle the difficulty, and happily 
for us the mode is clearly indicat- 
ed by the Constitution itself, and 
results from the foini and struc- 
ture of *the Government. The 
creating power is three fourths of 
the States. By their decision the 
parties to the compact have agreed 
to be bound, even to the extent 
of changing the entire foim of 
the Government, and it follows of 
necessity, that in cates of delib- 
erate and settled dificrence of 
opinion bdlwccn the parties to the 
compact, as to the extent of the 
powers of cither, resorts must be 
had to their common superior — 

( that power which may give any 
character it pleases to the Consti- 
tution) viz., three fourths of the 
States. 

This was B|r Jefferson’s opin- 
ion, and ccaifbrrfts to the doctrines 
of the famous Virginia resolutions 
and report of ’98, and the Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1799. Mr 
H. then contended that when a 
State had declared a law of Con- 
gress to be unconstitutional, it 
could Qot go into effect until it 
had been sanctioned by three 
fourths of the States. 

If 'the n&llifying State were 
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compelled to appeal to the three 
fourt^ votes, in order to arrest 
the law, she would be compelled 
to sujj^it to the exercise .of an 
unconstitutional power and it would 
be absurd to suppose that any 
redress could be obtained upon 
such^an appeal, even if;! State 
were at liberiy to make it. ^ 

A majority of both Houses of 
Congress must sanction the law 
before it could be passed, and 
there wa^ no probability of its 
being declared unconstitutional by 
three fourths of the Slates. A 
proposition too, to amend the Con- 
stitution, can only come from two 
thirds of the two Houses of Con- 
gress or from the legislatures of two 
thirds of the States. A minority 
therefore has no other mode of 
obtaining redress. There is no 
danger of weakening the Union 
in this manner. The Government 
is one of checks and balances, 
and it is in ^he true spirit of the 
system, that the States should have 
the power to check the®^ Federal 
Government, so far as to preserve 
the Constitution from ‘ gross, pal- 
pable, and deliberate violations,’ 
and to compel an appeal Jto the 
amending power in cases of real 
doubt and difficulty. 

This check is by far the safest 
and least liable to .abuse, of any 
provided by the ConstitStion. A 
quorum of the Supreme Court, 
can, by a bare maiority, consisting 
only of three judges, • declare a 
law to be unconstitutional. 

Mr H. said that without mean- 
ing to detract from that high tri- 
bunal, for whose decisions when 
conhned to* their appropriate 
'sphere questions in |fiw equity’) 
he had great respect, he tliought 
that that delicate power might be 


as safe]/ entrusted to a State, 
She would always feel the neces- 
sity of consulting public opinion 
both at home and abroad before 
she would venture to resort to 
such a measure, and ' as it was 
only an extreme case that would 
justify the interposition, there 
would be no dasgei^of any abuse 
of the povvef. 

In reply to the call to show the 

E radical effects of his doctrine, 
Ir Hayne said that the right of 
a State being established, the 
General Government, as a matter 
of course, was bound acquiesce 
in a solemn decision of a State 
acting in its sovereign capacity, 
until the people by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution had de- 
cided to the contrary. Until this 
solemn decision is thus reversed, 
the Federal Government is bound 
not to resort to any means of 
coercion against the citizens of 
the dissenting States. All* col- 
lision is thus prevented. But if 
a law iinconslimiional in the opin- 
ion of the citizens of any one 
State, should be carried into effect 
even with the concurrence of all 
tlifiTtffanches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, collision must *enshe. 
Tlfe juries in the dissenting State 
wouldf not give effect to the un- 
constitutional law, and unless they 
could be coerced by the bayonet, 
the law would be in effect nulli- 
fied. ’The difference between 
the Senator fsom Massachusetts 
and himself respecting a clear 
violation of the Constitution which 
ought to be resisted, was, tliat he 
advocated upon the principles of 
revolution and he (Mr 'Hayne) 
upon those of constitutional re- 
sistance. He mold make force 
the only arbiter in cases of colli- 
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sicm between tbe Federal and 
State Governments, while be 
(Mr Hayne) would resort to a 
peaceful remedy, the interposition 
of the States to arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil, until . a conven- 
tion called according to the Con- 
stitution should determine the dis- 
pute. f 

In reply to this strgument Mr 
Webster said, that the argument 
of Mr H. consisted of two pr<^ 
positions, and an inference.' His 
propositions are — 

1. That the Constitution is a 
compact betv^een the States. 

2. That a compact between 
two, with authority reserved to one 
to interpret its terms, would be a 
surrender to that one of all power 
whatever. 

3. Therefore, (such is his in- 
ference) the General Government 
does not possess the authority to 
construe its own powers. 

Now, sir, who does not see, 
without the aid of exposition or 
detection, the utter confusion of 
ideas, involved in this, so elaborate 
and systematic argument. 

The Constitution, it is said, is a 
compact beimen States 
S6tes," tlien, and th^ Statfes only, 
are parties to the compact. How 
comes the General Government 
itself a party ^ Upon the honora- 
ble gentleman’s hypothesis, the 
General Government is the result 
of die compact, die creature of 
the compact, not ooe of tbe par- 
ties to it. Yet tbe argument, as 
the gentleman has now stated it, 
makes the Government itself one 
of its own creators* It makes ft a 
parjp to that compact, to which ft 
ow^ts own e&islenee.* 

^#Srthe pu <^ |^i i fc8 ^ erecting di^ 


Constitution on the basis of a 
compact, the gentleman considers 
the States as parties to that com- 
pact •y, but as soon as bisc^pact 
is made, then he chooses to' con- 
sider the General Government, 
which is the offspring of that com- 
pact, notits odspring, but one of 
its papfies ; and so, being a party, 
has not the power of judging on 
the terms of the compact. In 
what school is such reasoning as 
this taught ? 

If the whole of the gentleman’s 
main proposition were conceded 
to him, iliat is to say — that the 
Constitution is a con^pact between 
States, .the inferences, which he 
draws from that proposition, are 
warranted by no just reason. Be- 
cause, if tbe Constitution be a 
compact between States, still, that 
Constitution, or that compact, has 
established a government, with 
certain powers; and whether it 
be one of those pdliers, that it 
shall construe and interpret for it- 
self, tbe terms of the compact, in 
doubtful cases, can only be de- 
cided by looking to the compact, 
and inquiring what provisions it 
contains on this point. Without 
any inconsistency with natural rea- 
son, the Government, even thus 
created, might be trusted with this 
power of construction. The ex- 
tent of its powers, therefore, must 
still be sought for in the instru- 
ment itself. 

If the old Confederation had 
contained a clause, declaring that 
resolutions of tbe Congress snould 
be tbe supreme law of the land, 
any State law or constitution to 
tbe contrary notwithstanding, and 
that a committee of Congress, or 
any other body created by k. 
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shoild possess Judicial powers^ 
extecuing to all cases arising un- 
der rmlutions of Congress, then 
the p^er of ultimate decision 
woulcrhave been vested in*Con- 
gress, under the Confederation, 
^though that Confederation was 
a cot^pact bctwjeen States. And 
for this plain reason : that it would 
have been competent to the States, 
who alone were parties to the 
compact, to agree, who sliould 
decide, in cases of dispute arising 
on the construction of tiie com- 
pact. 

For the same reason, sir, if 1 
were now to concede to the gen- 
tleman his principal propositions, 
viz. that the Constitution is*a com- 
pact between States, the question 
would still be, what provision is 
made, in tliis compact, to settle 
points of disputed construction, or 
contested power, that shall come 
into controversy ? and this ques- 
tion would stiU be answered, and 
conclusively answered, by the 
Constitution itself. While the 
gentleman is contending against 
construction, he himself is setting 
up the most loose and dangerous 
construction. The Constitution 
declares, that the laws of Con- 
gress shall be the supreme law of 
the land. No construction is 
necessary here. It declares, also, 
with equal plainness ind precision, 
that the Judicial power of the 
United States shcdf extend to every 
ease arising under the^ laws of 
Congress. This needs no con- 
struction. Here is a law, then, 
which is declared to be supreme ; 
and here is a power established, 
which is to interpret that law. 
Now, sir, how has the ^ntlemaa 
met Ais? Suppose the Constitu- 


tion to be a compact, yet here are 
its terms, and how does the gen- 
tleman get rid of them ? He can- 
not argue the seal off the bond^ 
nor the words out of the instru- 
ment. Here they are — what 
answer does he give to them ? 
None in the world, sir, except, that 
the effect of this jirould be to 
place the States in a condition of 
inferiority; and because it results, 
from the very nature of tilings, 
there being no superior, that the 
parties must be their own judges ! 
Thus closely and cogently does 
the honorable gentleman reason 
on the words of the Constitution. 
The gentleman says, if there be 
such a power of final decision in 
the General Government, he asks 
for the grant of that power. 
Well, sir, I show him the grant — 
I turn him to the very words — I 
show him that the laws of Con- 
gress are made supreme; and 
that the Judicial power extends, 
by express words, to the interpre- 
tation of these laws. Instead of 
answering this, he retreats into the 
general reflection, that it must re- 
sult from the nature of things, 
thai'tne States, being parties^ ffljs t 
judge for themselves. 

I *have admitted, that if the 
Constitution were to be considered 
as the creature of the State Gov- 
ernments, it might be modified, 
interpreted, or construed, accord- 
ing to their pleasure. But even 
in that case, it would be necessary 
that they should og'rcc. One, 
alone, could not interpret it con- 
clusively ; one, alone, could not 
construe it; one, alone, could 
not modify it« Yet the gentle- 
man’s doctsine that Carolifia, 
alone, may conatiM^aod interpret 
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that compact, which equally binds 
an, and gives equal rights to all. 

So then, sir, even supposing the 
Constitution to be a compact be- 
tween the States, the gentleman’s 
doctrine, nevertheless, is not main- 
tainable : because, first, the Gen- 
eral Government is not a party to 
that compacts but a Goverrment 
established by it, and vested by 
it with the powers of trying and 
deciding doubtful questions ; and, 
secondly, because, if the Consti- 
tution be regarded as a compact, 
not one State only, but all the 
States, are fparties to that com- 
pact, and one can have no right 
to fix upon it her own peculiar 
construction. 

So much, sir, for the argument, 
even if the premises of the gen- 
tleman were granted, or could be 
proved. But, sir, the gentleman 
has failed to maintain his leading 
prqposition. He has not shown, 
It cannot be shown, that the Con- 
stitution is a compact between 
Slate Governments. The Con- 
stitution itself in its very front, 
refutes that : it declares that it is 
'ordained and established hy the 
of the United *STSfc«. 
So far from say i|]|g that it is estab- 
lished by the Governments of* the 
several States, it does not even 
say that it is established by the 
People of the several States; 
but it pronounces that is estab- 
lished by the People of the Uni- 
ted States, in the aggregate. The 
gentleman says it must mean no 
more than the People of the sev- 
eral States. Doubtless, the Peo- 
ple of the several States, taken 
collectively, constitute the Peo- 
ple of the VofUd States ; but it 
IS in this, tbeir ^Vective capacity, 


it is as all the People oj tlie 
United States, that they estauished 
the Constitution. So thpy de- 
clarec; and words canript be 
plainer than the words used. 

When the gentleman says the 
Constitution is a compact between 
the Staites, he uses language ex- 
actly Applicable to the old Con- 
federation. He speaks as if he 
were in Congress before 1789. 
He describes fully that old state 
of things then existing. The 
Confederation was, in strictness, 
a compact ; the States, as States, 
were parties toil. We had no 
other General Government. But 
that wxts found insufficient, and 
inadequate to the public exigen- 
cies. The People were not satis- 
fied with it, and undertook to es- 
tablish a better. They under- 
took to form a General Govern- 
ment, which should stand on a 
new basis — not a confederacy, 
not a league, not ft compact be- 
tween States, but a Constitution; 
a Popular Government, founderl 
in popular election, directly re- 
sponsible to the People themselves, 
imd divided into branches, with 
pre^ribed limits of power, and 
prescribed duties. They ordain- 
ed such a Government ; they gave 
it the name of a Constitution^ 
and therein t|;^ey established a dis- 
tribution of powers between this, 
their General Government, and 
their several State Governments. 
When diey shall become dissatis- 
fied with this distribution, they 
can alter it. Their own power 
over their own instrument remains. 
But until they shall alter it, it must 
stand as their will, and is equally 
binding op the General Govern- 
mentandon the States. 
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'me gentleman, sir, finds an- 
ak)g\ where I see none. He 
Irkei^itto the case of a treaty, in 
whicjf, there being no common 
superior, each party must inter- 
pret for itself, under its own ob- 
ligation of good faith. But this 
is aX^onstitutibn of Government, 
with powers to execute itself, and 
fulfil its duties. I admit, sir, that 
ihis Government is a Govern- 
ment of checks and balances; 
that is, the House of Representa- 
tives is a check on the Senate, 
and the Senate is a check on the 
House, and the President a check 
on both. But I cannot compre- 
hend him, or, if I do, I totally 
differ from liim, when he applies 
the notion of checks and balances 
to tlie interference of different 
Governments. He argues, that 
if vve transgress, each State, as 
a State, has a right to check us. 
Docs he admit the converse of 
the proposition, that we have a 
right to check the Slates ? The 
gentleman’s doctrines would give 
us a strange jumble of authorities 
and powers, instead of Govern- 
ments of separate and defined 
powers. It is the part of wisdom, 
I think, to avoid this ; and to keep 
the General Government, and the 
State Governments, each in its 
proper sphere, avoiding as care- 
fully as possible, every kind of 
interference. 

Finally, sir, the honorable gen- 
tleman says, that the^ States will 
only interfere, by their power, to 
preserve the Constitution. They 
will not destroy it, they will not 
impair It-— t^ey will only save, 
they will only j^eserve, they will 
’only strengthen it! but 

13 


the old story. All regulated Gov- 
ernments, all free Governments, 
have been broken up by similar 
disinterested and well disposed 
interference ! It is the common 
pretence. 

After this discussion concern- 
ing the relative ppwers of the 
Federal an9 State Goverpments, 
the debate continued for several 
weeks, and the speakers wandered 
from* the subject of the public 
lands to discuss almost every 
topic of general interest connected 
with the politics of .the day. 

The right of the President to 
remove without cause was ex- 
amined, and the proscriptive sys- 
tem of the present administration 
was severely censured and as 
earnestly defended. 

Many of the speeches were 
distinguished for eloquence, inge- 
nuity and power, but it would be 
inconsistent with the plan of this 
work to pursue the analysis of the 
debate. 

The original cause of Mr Foot’s 
resolution still subsisted in the 
bill for the graduation of tlie 
prices of public lands, wli|jj;^ad 
been brought forward early in the 
session by Mr Benton and was still 
urged upon the Senate. TUs 
bill provided, that after the 30th 
of June, 1830, all lands which 
had been subject to private entiy 
since 1827, might be entered at 
$ 1 per acre ;*that heads of fami- 
lies, single men over 21, and 
widows might each enter one 
quarter of a section, remaining 
unsold on payment of seventy- 
five cents per acre and on fortbr 
with settKng wd cultivating the 
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same for five years. Preeniptioa 
rights of i section were to be 
granted to settlers at scventyfive 
oents per acre. Provision was 
also made for the closing of land 
offices in districts where the land 
was sold, and for fixing tlie fees of 
the land officers. 

According to th^ bill, as origin- 
ally proposed, all land remaining 
unsold 6tx the 30th of June, 1835, 
was to be transferred to the States 
within which it was situated, for 
the purposes of .promoting edu- 
cation and internal improvement ; 
but upon motion of Mr Hayne, 
this provision Vas stricken out, 
as was one (upon motion of Mr 
Woodbury) authorizing donations 
of 60 acres each, to persons in in- 
digent circumstances. The bill 
was brought up for final decision 
on the 5th of May. Mr Clayton, 
moved to postpone the bill inde- 
finitely, not because he was op- 
posed to an equitable graduation 
or reduction of the price of the 
public lands (according to the 
real.value) that had remained in 
the market at the mimimum price 
for a length of time and unsold, 
but because he objected tMbe 
printT^e as established by this 
Dili, of equalizing theValue of the 
seventy millions of acres of the 
public lands upon which it is in- 
tended to operate. This motion 
was negatived, yeas 20, nays 25. 


Mr Bell then moved to layAhe 
bill on the table until the next Aay, 
in order that it might be pjpted 
as amended, wbiUi was negiuived 
by yeas and nays, 22 to 23. 

The bill was then ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, 
yeas 24,^nays 52, and was fioally 
passed by the Senate on the 7th 
of May by the same vote. 

It was taken up in the House 
on the 29lh of May, two days be- 
fore ihe close of the sesyion, and 
it being deemed too late to dis- 
cuss a bill involving the policy of 
the existing land laws of the 
United States, a motion was made 
by a western member to lay the 
bill on the table, which was car- 
ried, 62 affirmative and 68 neg- 
ative. 

Although the ostensible cause 
of tliis great debate in the Senate 
was thus disposed of, the real 
question at issue concerning the 
relative powers of vhe Federal 
and Stale Governments was still 
agitated and in South Carolina 
the nullifying party made strenur 
oils eflTorts to obtain possession 
of the State Government, with 
the avowed intention of carrying 
their (Principles into practice* 

A State convention was de- 
manded ; but the proceedings in 
relation to that subject properly 
fall within ^be liistoty' of the next 
year. 
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Opening o f the First Session of Twcntyfirst Congress. — Presi- 
dent's^ Message. — Retrenchment. Amendments to Constitu- 
tion. — United States Bank. — Tariff. — Bill to enforce ; Poli- 
cy ; Discussion of and passage. — Bills to reduce Duty on Salt; 
on Molasses ; on Tea and Coffee. — Tonnage Duties. — Cash 
Duties. — Mr Benton^ s Scheme. — Mr Cambreleng's Navigation 
Bill. — Discussion concerning Prosperity of Country. 


The first session of the tvven- 
tyfirst Coni!;ress commenced on 
the 7th of December, 1829. 

Thirtvfive Senators appeared 
at the commencement of tlie ses- 
sion, and Samuel Smith resumed 
the Chair as President pro tem- 
pore. 

In the House of Representa- 
tives 191 members answered to 
their names Jind proceeded to or- 
ganize the House. Upon ballot- 
ing for Speaker, the vote .stood, 

Andrew Stevenson, .... 152 


Wm. D. Martin, 21 

Scattering, IS 


Mr Stevenson havmg Seen elect- 
ed Speaker, the House adjourned 
to the next day, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States trans- 
mitted his annual Message to 
Congress. 

This message, which did not 
in point of expression fall behind 
those of his*predecessors, will be 
found among the I^ublic Docu- 
ments. * * 


It gave a succinct account of 
the foreign relations of the United 
States and stated emphatically 
that in the execution of that' 
branch of his duties, ‘ it was the 
settled purpose of the President 
to ask nothing that was not clear- 
ly right and to submit to nothing 
that was wrong.’ 

The controversies with Eng- 
land, growing out of the disputed 
boundary and the colonial trade, 
wer^ stated to be in a of 
adjustment,, and a strongliope 
w*as expressed that the efforts to 
arrange the terms of intercourse 
with the British Islands would 
prove successful. 

The claims with France were 
said to have been made the sub- 
ject of the special attention of our 
minister, who was instructed to 
urge their settlement upon the 
French Government as a matter 
which must continue to furnish 
the subject of unpleasant discus- 
sion and possibtB collision be- 
tween the two Governments. 
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The ministers at Denmark and 
Spain were urging the claims of 
American citizens upon those 
Governments upon their attention ; 
and their claims upon the Soutli 
American Governments were 
stated to have been satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

A treaty had h^en made with 
Austria, and one with Turkey, it 
was intimated, might be expected. 

Tlie relations with Portugal 
were said to have been renewed 
upon the principle of acknowledg- 
ing the Sovereign de facto, and 
our relations with the new Ameri- 
can powers were declared to be 
on a satisfactory footing, with the 
exception of Mexico, where an 
unfounded and extraordinary 
jealousy prevails. 

Among the most urgent of his 
duties, tlie President considered 
that of recommending an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, so as to 
make the election of the Chief 
Magistrate immediate by the peo- 
ple, and to limit him to one term 
of service. 

He also recommended the ex- 
clusion of Members of Congress 
from all oflices except judicial, 
diplS^^tic or connected immedi- 
ately with the Cabinet, and*^ a 
general extension of the law lim- 
iting appointments to four years. 

Some general observations were 
made respecting tiie tariff, and a 
modi&cation of its details was re- 
commended with ilte view of ren- 
dering it more acceptable to the 
difierent sections of tlie Union. 

The condition of the tr^iwry 
was declared to be flourishing. 
The balance m th^ fresfUiyt Jan. 
lBt,1829,iipsJ||$t^85. The 
receipts of estima* 


ted at ^^24, 602, 230. The Ex- 
penses at $26,164,595; leri^ing 
a balance on the 1st Jan. 18^, of 
$*4,410,070. During ihe'^kyear 
$12,405,005 had been paid on 
account of the public debt, re- 
ducing it on the Ist of Jan. 1830, 
to $48,^65,406, including $7,- 
000,000 subscribed to the stock 
of the tlnited States Bank. 

From this aspect of the public 
finances, he inferred, that the 
speedy discharge of the national 
debt would soon bring a large 
surplus into the treasury, which, 
however beneficial it might be to 
apply to the internal improvement 
of the country, could not be so 
a|)plicd, in tlie opinions of many, 
witiiout a violation of the Consti- 
tution, and in the opinions of all, 
at the (jxpense of liarmony in the 
Legislative Councils. To avoid 
those evils, he recommended an 
apportionment of the surplus reve- 
nue among the several Stales, 
according to their ratio of repire- 
sentation. 

The President also recom- 
mended the creation of a depart- 
ment, at whose head the Attorney 
General was to be placed, to en- 
force the collection of debts due 
to the United States. 

The military academy was al- 
so highly recommended to the 
fostering dkre of Congress, and a 
modification of the pension law, 
so as to impart relief to every 
revolutionary soldier unable to 
maintain himself. 

The attention of Congress was 
directed to the condition of the 
Indian tribes, and a system of 
policy recommended, which will 
be found fully detailed in chap- 
ter tblrdt A suggestion was made 
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as the propriety of modifying 
the jMIcial system of the United 
Stated by dividing the Circuit 
Judgej into two classes, and pro- 
viding tliat the Supreme Court 
should be held by these classes 
alternately ; the Chief Justice 
always presiding. A i^w de- 
partment was also recommended, 
to be called the home department; 
and a strong opinion was express- 
ed .against the propriety t)f re- 
ncwirig-tliQ charter of the United 
States liank upon its expiration in 
1836, on the score that the law 
creating it was deemed unconsti- 
tutional and inexpedient; and that 
it had failed in establishing a uni- 
form and sound currency. 

As a substitute to that institu- 
tion, the President recommend- 
ed the establishment of a Nation- 
al Hank, founded upon the credit 
and resources of the Government. 

Other topics of less importance 
were also intft)ductKl in the mes- 
sage, which will be found among 
the Public Documents in the se- 
cond part of this volume. 

So much had been said by the 
supporters of the President dur- 
ing the late canvass, on the sub- 
ject of retrenchment and reform, 
and the augmented expenditure 
of the Government^ had been so 
directly imputed to the *cxtrava- 
gance of those administering it, 
that a general expectation prevail- 
ed that one of the first %cts of the 
triumphant party would be to 
curtail the public expenses by 
abolishing offices which might 
be deemed useless, and by di- 
minishing the* salaries of those 
which could not be ^dispensed 
with. The two parties* hatTidin- 
13* 


ed issue upon these points during 
the contest ; one insisting that the 
increased expenses of the Feder- 
al Government furnished conclu- 
sive proof of the extravagance of 
the administration ; and the other 
contending that they grew out of 
the increasing growth and pros- 
perity of the nation, and the ex- 
tended relations of the C^vem- 
ment. 

The people bad decided in fa- 
vor of the former, and it now de- 
volved upon thern'to put in prac- 
tice their maxims of reform. In 
the message to Congress the 
President invited that body to in- 
quire into the condition of the 
Government, with the view to a 
general retrenchment of its ex- 
penses ; and also recommended 
a vigorous prosecution of the out- 
standing claims of the Govern- 
ment, the recovery of most of 
which was deemed desperate. 

Congress was looked to as a 
body, therefore, that would un- 
doubtedly act upon this recom- 
mendation of the Executive, and 
the session opened with an ex- 
pectation of the speedy realization 
of tboft promises of reform s^l^h 
had been so liberally made when 
out* of power by the party now 
in possession of the Government. 

Of the select committees ap- 
pointed ill the House, was one 
on this subject, composed of 
Messrs Wickliffc, Coulter, Davis, 
of Massachuselts, Lamar, Coke, 
Huntington and Dewitt. 

The recommendation in the 
message was of course referred 
to that committee, as upon mo- 
tion of MrChfilCHi were also the 
bills repon^t^byte committee 
on retrenc^iueii[t«l tbe kst Gin- 
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gress, ill pursuance of the views 
inculcated in its celebrated re- 
port. 

The subject was therefore again 
fully before the country, and the 
Committee felt bound to at least 
appear to act in behalf of a cause, 
upon which so much stress had 
been laid during die pendency of 
the appeal to public opinion. 
Bills were accordingly brought in 
at different times during tiie ses- 
sion, 1st, to regulate the nitleage 
of members m Congress; 2d, 
the allowance for forage to army 
officers ; 3d,, to prevent improper 
allowances to public agents in 
settling their accounts; 4th, to 
abolish the board of Navy Com- 
missioners ; 5th, to prohibit the use 
of secret service money in time 
of peace ; 6th, to abolish the office 
of Major General in the army ; 
7th, brevet rank both in the army 
and marine corps ; 8th, to abolish 
the*practice ol annually examin- 
ing the land offices ; 9th, to regu- 
late the pay of Military and Na- 
val Officers ; 10th, to secure the 
accountability of public agents in 
foreign countries. 

Resolutions were also brougiit 
inTiy the Committee to abolish 
the office of Draughtsman of the 
house; to diminish the expenses 
of public printing, and also in 
favor of specific appropriations; 
but they were permitted to re- 
main undisturbed except the re- 
solution relating to the Draughts- 
man, which after long and fre- 
uent debates was carried, 95 af- 
rmative, 86 negative. 

A similar fate attended the 
i^lls repcfM fo^e^ltailthe ex- 
penses trith 

tha excep^gpf that abolishing 


the practice of examining /{the 
books of the land offices i^snce 
a year and ascertaining tb# bal- 
ance ip the hands of the rect^ivers. 
This bill was passed into a law, 
but the others, which aimed more 
directly at retrenching expenses, 
that were stigmatized as. indica- 
tions of the corrupt administration 
of affairs, were not deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant a 
vigoroKs effort to carry them. 

That establishing an uniform 
mode of computing the mileage 
of members of Congress indeed 
received tlie sanction of the House 
of Representatives, but was laid 
on the table in the Senate upon 
motion of Mr Bibb, and remained 
there until the termination of the 
session. Most of the other bills re- 
mained undisturbed in the House, 
and the session closed vvitliout 
further notice of a subject, wliich 
had proved the cause of so much 
agitation and inveettve during the 
last administration. 

Nothing was retrenched and 
the attempts which were made 
by some of the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury to introduce 
a new.systero into that department, 
caused so much confusion and 
inconvenience, that Congress was 
compelled by resolution or by 
law to direct the continuance of 
the fornfer alfowances. 

The cause of reform^ fared no 
better in tlie Senate, where a 
select Committee was appointed 
to take this and other subjects of 
a political character into consider- 
auoD. 

Bills were reported by the 
ciiairman (Mr Benton) to carry 
bto effect the principles of reform, 
wbldlT hacf been so bghly praised. 
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viz\ to regulate the publication of 
the Maws and public advertise- 
ment!; to displace defaulters ; to 
reguWte the appointment pf post 
masters, cadets and midshipmen, 
and to prevent military and naval 
officers from being dismissed at 
the fticasurc of the President. 

Tlie period however hf^l pass- 
ed when these bills were in the 
opinion of llie former, indispensa- 
bly necessary ; teinpora naitaniur 
et nos nuitainur in illis, had now 
become the motto of the dominant 
party, and the work of retrench- 
ment and reform found as little 
favor in the Senate as in the other 
branch of the Legislature. 

The amendments to the Con- 
stitution were deemed equally 
unimportant and met with like 
neglect. The message of the 
President r(?commcnded them to 
the attention of Congress, and the 
Committee in the Senate pursuant 
to the recoiffincndation reported 
a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution by altering the mode of 
electing the President and Vice 
President. Nothing however was 
done to give effect to the recom- 
mendation, and the amendment 
of the Constitution slept side by 
side with the reform in the ad- 
ministration of the Government. 

These subjects ^of excitement 
had subserved the purposes for 
which they were intended, and 
the objects of the agitators being 
answered in the triurffph of their 
party, the instruments by wliich 
they had accomplished their ends, 
were laid aside as no longer ne** 
cessaiy. 

• 

* Another topic intro^duced into 
the message, met with a stilHvorse 


receprion in Congress. The 
President had thought it incum- 
bent on him to express a strong 
opinion against the propriety of 
renewing the charter of the bank 
of the United Slates, which ex- 
pires in 1836. The bank bad 
not applied for a renewal of its 
charter, but as th^ attention of 
Congress hacl been thus distinctly 
directed to this institution, it was 
referred to the Committees on 
finance in the several Houses of 
Congress for examination. 

The subject was fully consid- 
ered by these Cqinmiltees, and 
on the 13ihof April, 1830, Mr 
McDuffie?, the chairman of the 
Committee of ways and means 
in the House, made a report^ 
diametrically opposite to the re- 
commendation of the President. 

Respecting the first proposi- 
tion contained in the message, 
that Congress had not the consti- 
tutional power to incorporate a 
bank, the committee deemed 
that question no longer open for 
discussion. Tliey however cited 
in its behalf, not only the deci- 
sions of ffie judiciary and the 
opinidhs of all the leading ^tales- 
men of every party, but the offi- 
cial sanction of every President, 
including Mr Jefferson, under 
whose administration the old bank 
was authorized to establish a 
Branch at New Orleans. 

The first bank of the United 
States was incorporated about two 
years after the formation of the 
Government, when most of the 
framers of the Constitution were 
either in Congress or in the Cab- 
inet. 

passed hw3tt^ ^atemesand re- 
ceived 'df General 
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Washington. This bank contin- 
ued its operations for twenty years, 
during wliicli time public and pri- 
vate cre(lit were advanced to an 
elevated condition, and the finan- 
ces of the country placed upon a 
solid foundation. 

Mr Jefferson came into power 
after a violeqt pcrlitical conflict, 
and th^ bank was in [wpular opin- 
ion associated with those mea- 
sures, which had rendered the 
federal parly unpopular. 

As a party, tlrerefore, those ad- 
ministering the Government were 
opposed to the renewal of its 
charter, and on the proposition to 
renew it, the question was nega- 
tived by the casting vole of the 
President of the Senate and by 
a majority of a single vote in the 
House ot Representatives. 

Within less than three years 
after the expiration of the charter, 
the cii dilating medium became 
disordered, the public finances 
deranged, and the public credit im- 
paired. Every member of the 
Cabinet was convinced by experi- 
ence of the necessity of a national 
bank, and the measure w as recoin- 
meiidfid to Congress by th?r Sec- 
■ retary of the Treasury ^Mr 
Dallas). Congress accordingly 
took the subject into consideration, 
and finally passed by large ma- 
jorities, the act incorporating the 
present bank. 

This history of the bank fur- 
nished a strong argument in favor 
of its constitutionality, and in ad- 
dition to this, there was a deci- 
sion of . the Supreme Court di- 

a plly to the.MlBi :fipiDt. The 

an ex- 

aminati 



of the bankas shown from the Uin- 
stitution itself, and came to^the 
conclusion, that Congress/ was 
empowered to institute a %mk 
not only as one of ‘ the necessary 
and proper means’ of executing 
tlie powers vested in it by the 
Constitution, but also as an indis- 
pensable means in regulating the 
national currency. 

They also came to a different 
opinioirfrom that contained in the 
message respecting the expedien- 
cy of the ineasuic. At the time 
when the hank was established, 
the currency of the U iion was 
disordered to such an extent that 
in some, places it was depreciated 
per cent more than in otiiers. 

Tiie circulating medium of the 
United Slates had been increased 
by the excessive issues of the 
banks to IO,(K)0,000; and 
the effects of this depreciated 
currency were not only manifest- 
ed in all the bnsincsstransactionsof 
the community, hut had been pro- 
ductive of irretrievable ruin to 
thousands of innocent individ- 
uals. 

Shortly after the establishment 
of the* bank, the other banks were 
compelled to resume specie pay- 
ments and witliin three years irom 
the date of its charter, tite cir- 
culating medipm of the country 
was reduced to $45,000,000, 
and the nation furnished with a 
sound currency, more uniform in 
its value than specie itself, and 
of absolute uniform value for all 
the purposes of paying the public 
contributions and disbursing the 
public revenue. 

As the annual •collections of the 
government amount to $23,000,-* 
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000, W nearly one half of the 
whoIeVirculating medium of the 
countr^ the bills of the bank are 
thus rendered of nearly uniform 
value for all purposes, and more 
80 than the circulating medium of 
any country of equal extent in 
the \i1^rld. * • 

They therefore concluded^ that 
the bank had uilfiiled the ends 
for which it was chartered, and 
that if the qiicstion were now on 
the renewal of its charter, that 
expediency and a regard for the 
public interest would dictate its 
renewal. 

Those in whose hands tlic in- 
stitution was now placed had 
managed it with discretion and 
abilil), and had scrnpnlonsly 
avoided all interference with poli- 
tics. The stockholders had gen- 
erally purchased in at advanced 
prices, and a hrge portion of 
them were small capitalists or 
trustees of witfows and ophans, 
and it was believed that as advan- 
tageous terms coidd be obtained 
by the Government for a renewal 
from the present bank, as from 
any new ifistiiution with a greater 
certaiiiTv of their being fulhlhsd. 

The Committee then proceeded 
to examine the proposition of the 
President to establish ^ a national 
bank, founded upon xhe q^edit of 
the Government and its revenues.’ 
Without branches they thought it 
would fail to furnish a currency, 
that would be available to the 
Union at large and would in cfiect 
be merely a district bank, but 
whether with or without branches 
it would be objectionable; inas- 
much as it would v^st in its direc- 
tioh the power to pledge 4be 
whole credit and resources of the 


United States, and would take 
away all limit to excessive issues. 
With branches, it would be still 
more objectionable, as it vested 
the Federal Government with a 
patronage of most extensive in- 
fluence and embracing the Con- 
trol of all the hank accommoda- 
tions to the sjarfHing* amount of 
$50,000,000. Such a csntrol 
would introduce more corruption 
in the ^Government, than all the 
patronage now belonging to it. 
It was a desperate* financial ex- 
periment, without a parallel in the 
history of thewoild. • The Com- 
mittee also doubled the power of 
Congress to vest the power of 
loaning the public funds in another 
body ; but, if it were clear, the 
objections to the scheme were so 
obvious and conclusive, that they 
unhesitatingly condemned it as 
pregnant with the most porten- 
tous mischiefs and calculated, to 
introduce the most pernicious in- 
fluence into the public counciis. 

The report from the Committee 
on finance in the Senate, concur- 
red with that of the House in its 
conclusions, and was equally de- 
cisive in its condemnation ot» die 
scntigients of the Presi<lent. 

The friends of the administra- 
tion formed a majority in both 
Commiliees, and the marked dif- 
ference in the opinions entertained 
by them from that expressed in 
the message, nfibrdcd a striking 
roof of the \tant of harmony 
etween the Cabinet and the 
party which bad brought it into 
power. 

The efTeot in the 

public mind tl^0jb"lfdiessnge was 
entirely doni^lttMj^ stock 

of the bank, whf||r-^hM &llen 
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upon the delivery of the message 
from 126 to 120, rose after the 
publication of these reports to 
127 and finally attained the price 
of $130 per share. 

On another topic of general 
importance, the recommendation 
of the Presfdenf rpet with more 
favor. The Tariff of 1828, be- 
came a law during the excitement 
of a contested election, ,and in 
adjusting its details, more regard 
had been paid to the political ef- 
fect of the law than to the per- 
manent interests of the rountry, 
or to the rules of political econo- 
my. Indeed some provisions had 
been introduced into the hill by 
its enemies, with the express view 
of rendering it obnoxious, and 
the very end of the law, that of 
encouraging the woollen interest, 
was hazarded, and at all events 
rendered more difficult of attain- 
ment by the almost prohibiting 
duly imposed on the coarse wool 
of South America. 

In his annual message the Presi- 
dent had invited the attention of 
Congress to the subject, and 
that the general rule to be 
observed in im poring duties^upon 
articles of foreign production was 
that which would place our own 
in fair competition with those of 
other countries, except those ar- 
ticles which are ol primary 
necessity in time of war. In 
laying down this rule for the 
modification of the tariff, an im- 
plied dissent, except as to articles 
required, in lime of war, was 
given to the principle of protection, 
upon wbicn the tfiiW of 1828, 
wes fou^iedliibr^s any reser- 
vation mft^«Tavbr of the princi- 


ple of retaliation, a priFpiple, 
which, in the opinion or many 
was deemed to have enterM more 
largely into the motive^ to the 
tariff of 1828, than any desire to 
protect the American manufac- 
turer from foreign corruptions. 

In ftiodilying *thc tariff, \he at- 
tention of Congress was particu- 
larly invited to the agricultural 
interest, as superior in importance 
to all other interests, which were 
deserving of encouragement only 
so far as they contributed to in- 
crease the value of agricnhural 
productions ; and it was also ad- 
vised to unite in diminishing all 
burdens obnoxious to any par- 
ticular section of the Union. 

This recommendation was too 
rracular to be relied on as indi- 
cative of the real opinions of the 
President on this disputed ques- 
tion. 

The exceptions in favor of arti- 
cles required in time of war 
might be indefinitely extended, 
so as to comprehend more than 
even the advocates of an ultra 
tariff demanded. 

A nation requires in war all 
and ‘even more than it consumes 
in peace, and even in an army, 
woollen, cotton, linen and iron 
manufactures and a variety of 
other protected articles, are of 
prime necesrily. Unless the ex- 
ception be confined to fire arms, 
powder and ball, it is too. in- 
definite Ho mean anything, and 
with that construction, the recom- 
mendation is hostile to the tariff 
policy. 

It was probably so understood, 
and with the view of effecting a 
iQQiIifica^ion of the revenue sys- 
tem, several bills were introduced 
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to rejbal or diminish the duties 
on vai^Nous articles of general con- 
sui^tidln. 

Tliis noslility to the tarifilhad 
been manifested early in the 
session by many of the friends of 
the administration ; but an equally 
strong* feeling of dlssatisiiiction 
with the existing law, oi\ the 
ground of its inadequate protec- 
tion to the woollen manufacturer, 
had induced the friends of the 
policy to bring forward the sub- 
ject with the view of obtaining a 
modification of the law more 
favorable to their interests, and to 
prevent the frauds, which were 
alleged to be daily practis^ed on 
the revenue. 

A bill was accordingly reported 
in the House of Representatives by 
Mr Mallary, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on manufactures on the 
27th of Jan., 1830, to regulate 
the entry of woollen importations. 

This bill provided, that a sworn 
copy of the invoice of manufac- 
tures, of which wool is a compo- 
nent part, should be delivered to 
the collector and compared with 
the goods which w’ere to be sent 
to the custom-house for the pur- 
pose of comparison. 

Provision was also made for 
the appraisement of the goods, 
and for the forfeiture of ^ thereof 
if the appraised value exSeeded 
the invoice price more tlian 10 per 
cent ; ^ thereof if more than 15 
per cent ; and for the forfeiture of 
the whole, if more than 20 per 
cent. A reappraisement could be 
demanded by the importer, or be 
might appeal to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and provision was 
also made for forfeiture for alter- 
ing or counterfeiting the marEs 


on the goods., and to prevent frauds 
or false valuations by foreign part- 
ners or agents of the resident im- 
porters. The bill received its 
1st and 2d readings and then 
remained on the table until the 
15ih of April, when, after dispos- 
ing of some preliminary business 
in the Committee of^ the whole 
bouse, Mr Mallary moved, « that 
the Committee take up the bill 
amending the tariff, which was 
carried.* 

The bill having* been read 
through — 

Mr Mallary explained that the 
object of the bill being merely to 
give effect to the Tariff Bill of 
1828, it involved no principle 
which was likely to distract the 
opinions of the House, as he pre- 
sumed that all would unite in giv- 
ing force to an existing law. 

lie then proceeded to show in 
what manner the law of 1828 
had been violated, and to point 
out the efficacy of the remedy 
proposed by the bill under con- 
sideration. On the policy of for- 
eign countries in reference to 
their trade, he made some re- 
marks, exonerating France, lioh 
land, be, from « any attempts to 
embarrass our trade. England 
adopting her new notions of free 
trade, has also adopted the im- 
pression that it is almost doing 
God service to put down our pro- 
tective policy. He stated what 
were the regulations of the exist- 
ing law' by which collectors of 
the Custom Houses were govern- 
ed. He showed that the cause of 
the great frauds that bad been com- 
mitted, was to be fymd in the fact 
that the goods. werenqtfeft in the 
possession of the asthe. 
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kw presumed that they would be, 
and dial tiie ouiy goods over which 
he was able to exercise control, 
were the packages in the Ap- 
praiser’s Office. He read from 
a private memorandum some opin- 
ions on the subject of the law. 

Mr Cambreleng wished to 
know the aythority to which he 
referred. ' 

Mr Mallary replied that the au- 
thority was a good one. 

Mr Drayton rose to ofder. 

He wished ^to know if the gen- 
tleman from Vermont w^as not 
bound to give up his autliority 
when asked for if. 

The Chair decided that Mr 
Maliary was in order, and that it 
was entirely at his discretion to 
give or withhold his authority. 

Mr Mallaiy then proceeded to 
read the memorandum which he 
had commenced, together with 
another w^hich specifies the forms 
at the Custom House. One pack- 
age in twenty only is sent to the 
Appraiser, and the other nineteen 
are distributed in all quarters, 
where they are beyond the reach 
of the Collector either for the 
purppse of enforcing peTialty or 
ttscertaining value« 

He stat^ that goods which it 
was known would produce five 
dollars in Boston, had passed the 
Custom House in New York un- 
der the dollar minimum. 

As to the evasion of the rev- 
enue, he referred to the message of 
the President, and to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasuiy, 
to show that they are such as re- 
quire remedv. The Collector of 
New York atehadlnitted that mon- 
strous iMddps of4lie revenue 
have taken : 1>ut he wanted 


the power to prevent them. /Here 
he compUnt^nted the vi^ance 
and industry of the pres^U Col- 
lector in the highest terais. He 
had done bis duly as far as he 
could*, and the present bill would 
give that power which is required 
to majte his exertions effQjCtual. 
He ^ated on the authority of an 
Appraiser, what was the practice 
in the Appraising Department. 

Having gone through these 
statements, he inquired where 
was the security which this law 
was to give to the revenue } It 
was alleged that the foreign 
manufacturer and agent arc hon- 
est men, who are to be trusted. 
Yet members of this House, it 
had been declared on this floor, 
could not be trusted to calculate 
their own mileage : and the Speak- 
er could not be permitted tc ap- 
point a draughtsman. 

He took a view of the condi- 
tion of the irapoi'ting business. 
Before the w^ar, there were about 
fifty importing merchants in 
New York: now, there are not 
more than five or six. At Bos- 
ton there were thirty or forty : 
there are now about seven. 
Tliere are about six or seven out 
of seventy in Philadelphia; and 
they are in about the same ratio 
in Baltimore. Although there 
were flSrmerly about IGO import- 
ing merchants, be could only now 
make out about sixteen. The na- 
ture of the importing business has 
also undergone great changes. 
He admitted the influooce which 
aecfion sales had had in the cor- 
ruption of trade, but contended 
thattbiscomip;ioti had been great- 
ly increased by the succesafoi 
fiBirds practised on the revenue. 
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On the subject of the individ- 
uals who are engaged in the im- 
porting trade, he stated that many 
of these were foreigners, who 
came here to carry on importa- 
tions abuse our country, live two 
or three in a garret, where they 
maka out their invoices, wj-ite es- 
says on free trade, and having an- 
swered the purposes for w'hich 
they came, return home to enjoy 
the profits of their labors. .Thus 
the fair and high reputation of the 
American merchant had been un- 
dermined : but he hoped that the 
day was at hand when this reputa- 
tion would be again placed on its 
once elevated station. 

He stated, that from all the evi- 
dence? he had seen, he was satis- 
fied that in ten years there had 
been evasions of the revenue to 
the amount of thirty millions, 
being an average of three millions 
a year, in consequence of the 
fraudulent invoices of ad valorem 
goods. He then referred to the 
progress wliich smuggluig liad 
made within a short lime, on the 
frontier. From an investigation, 
he had recently come to the 
inevitable conclusion, that great 
frauds were thus committed* on 
the public. 

After going through the general 
subject, he explained the details 
of the bill, as regards tliefr char- 
acter and operation, c^viating 
the objections which had been 
made against it. The Gommittee 
had avoided the introduotion of 
any new principle, and had kepit 
as near the letter of the old law 
as possible. 

’ He concluded with urging on 
^ House the necessity of enact- 
ing some remedies * for 
14 


evils which had been proved to 
exist. 

The subject was then postponed 
for other business, until the 26th 
of April, when upon motion of Mr 
Mallary the house again went into 
Committee of the whole, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr McDuffie replied to Mr 
Mallary, and eommeficed by say- 
ing, that the b^l under considera- 
tion was designed to enforce ex- 
isting laws of the country, and 
effect a. more faithful collection of 
the duties on imports. This was 
an object right and proper in it- 
self, and one which Re was will- 
ing to promote. He would be 
always in favor of enforcing the 
faithful collection of the revenue, 
even though he might object to 
the laws by which it was levied. 
In this case, however, he would 
attain the faithful collection of the 
revenue by a mode different from 
that contemplated by the bill. He 
would do it by diminishing the du- 
ties, and thereby removing the 
inducement to evade the duties. 
With this view he moved to amend 
the bill by striking out all of the 
bill after the first section, and 
inserting provisions reducing the 
duties on woolleq and cotton man- 
ufactures, iron in bars and bolts, 
hemp, flax, molasses, indigo, cot- 
ton bagging, to what tlicy were 
previous to the tariff of 1824 ; 
and that the duty on salt be re- 
duced to 15 c^ts per bushel of 
56 pounds, from and after tte 
30th of June next, and . 10 cents 
after June, 1831. 

Mr McDuffie ’ said' that the 
course prescri^il^ lus amendl- 
roent, woul4 secu^s 

rity for the of 
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the revenue. He expressed his Mr Wilde then moved an 
conviction that the present Tariff amendment, tlie effect of which 
system was not only destructive was to repeal the tariff of^ 1828, 
of our commerce, ruinous to our which was negatived 08 affirmative, 
commercial marine, and oppres- I^IO negative. Mr Gorham tlien 
sive on the Southern States, hut moved a reconsideration of tlie 
also oppressive on tlie great mass Sd amendment proposed by Mr 
of the community, even on the McDu^e relating to the duties 
manufacturing States themselves, on hemp, iron, flour, molasses, 
wher^ nine individuals are injured indigo and cotton manufactures, 
for the benefit of one. He then Mr Gorham said that be had voted 
went at great length into all the in good faitii with the Iriends of 
arguments which have been from protection, against what was re- 
time to time advanced against the garded as a general hbstile move- 
Tariff policy, and continued his ment against the tariff. His own 
argument oy that question during original objections to the tariff 
the residue of that day and were known, and his reasons for 
sdso the 28th and 29tli of April, refusing to repeal it after the sys- 
when the bill vvasagain considered, tern ha'd been established. He had 
The discussion being thus begun, now voted with the Iriends of the 
was continued in Committee on system, against any part of the 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8tli, lOih, repeal proposed by the gentleman 
and 11th of May, when the bill from South Carolina, even on 
was reported to the House with Utose articles, iron, hemp, fiic, on 
an amendment, which was in ef- which he most disliked to con- 
fecl the substitution of a new bill, bnue tlie duty ; buv as tlie decision 
lianng, however, the same object of the House on the salt dut^ 
in view. This bill with some showed that it was willing to di- 
unimportant amendments will be minisli the duty on one article, it 
found among the AcU of Con- was necessary to re-open the sub- 
gress in the second part of this joct, and see whether it would not 
vplume.* Upon the report being also modify the duty on other arti- 
read,” Mr McDuffie moved the deS easily deserving of reduc- 
amendments proposed by bhn in tioa* ne, therefore, had made 
Committee. The first, reducing this motion, and went on to sus- 
tiie duties on woollen inanufac- tain it by argument at considera- 
nires was negatived, G8 affirmative, ble length. * 

120 negative. The second re- Mr Storrs, of N. Y. concurred 
lating to cotton, hemp, iron, mo- with Mr G. in his objections to 
lasses, &c, was negatived, 70 aff. ffie repeal of the salt dyty, and 
117 neg. and the third reducing in favor of bis motion. The 
die du^ on salt, to 15 cents per State of New York had been a 
bushel after September let, 1830, firm supporter of the protecting 
and 10 cents after September 1st, system, but let its iriends reped 
1831, wast»i||ped, tSO affirmadad* the sab duty, and ahus touch one 
33negadt^«^^ - ' ‘ . great source of her canal fiin^, 

* Vid« id pirt, page i2i. 
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and force her to resort to a direct 
tax to supply the loss, and gentle- 
men would 6nd that State not 
going with them much longer in 
supporting the other parts of the 
Tariff. 

After some desultory debate 
the House adjourned to tjie next 
day, when Mr Gorham ^again 
briefly explained his object in 
making the motion and asked what 
would be the effect of now* mov- 
ing the previous question ? 

The Speaker said it would then 
faring back the House to the ques- 
tion of reconsideration. 

Mr Gorham then asked, that, 
supposing he withdrew hisjnotion 
to reconsider, and then moved 
the previous question, what would 
be the effect ? 

The Speaker said the effect 
would he to bring back the bill 
before the House in its original 
shape, as reporte<i by the Com- 
mittee on MJhnfaciures, exclud- 
ln|'a)l the amendments made in 
Committee of the Wliole. 

Mr Gorham said, such was bis 
own view. He would therefore 
withdraw his motion to reconsider, 
and move the previous question. 

He considered the vote upon 
the Salt Duty as breaking in upon 
the present system of revenue, 
instead of regulating its collection, 
which was the obje^ of fhe orig- 
inal bill now under consideration. 
Re appealed to gentlemen whether 
iUwas possible to pass any bill on 
this subject at this Session if the 
whole held of debate was thus 
dirown open. Mr G. concluded 
fay saying, that, under this view 
of the case, If «any gentleman 
would move to reconsider the vote 
upon tbe Salt Duty, so As to linke 


it possible to agree upon any bill 
upon this su^ect, be would, to 
make way for such a motion, 
withdraw the motion he had made. 

Mr Doddridge, of Virginia, 
having intimated a disposition to 
make the motion suggested by 
the member from Massachusetts, 
Mr Gorham tuitjh^drew his motion ; 
and Mr Doddridge rtioved to re- 
consider the vote upon Mr Barrin- 
ger’s amendment for reducing the 
duty on Salt, 

Mr Wayne, of .Georgia, asked 
whether it was tlie intention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to renew his motion *if the pend- 
ing motion was rejected. 

Mr Gorham declining to make 
any pledge on that point — 

Mr Wayne, taking it for granted 
that such was the intention of Mr 
Gorham, made a decided speech 
against tlie coufse now proposed, 
considering it as a mere proposi- 
tion, call it by what name gentle- 
men would, of bargain and sale ; 
against which he inveighed with 
considerable warmth and zeal. 

Mr Barringer, of North Caro- 
lina, deprecated a protracted de- 
bate on this question of recon- 
sideration, and expressed 'great 
regret that so much difflculty 
should exist in obtaining a reduc*^ 
tion of tbe duty on this necessary 
of life. He dwelt upon the course 
of the State of North Carolina in 
reference to this duty and to the 
Tariff generally^ and made a veiy 
strong appeal to the magnanimity 
and spirit of conciliation of mem- 
bers from other States to grant 
this little boon to a State which 
heretofore asked for so litde, 
and submitted s^cbt^irfolly to the 
laws regulating on itn* 
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ports, and to the general legisla- 
tion of Congress. Mr B. con- 
cluded his speech by a motion for 
the previous question (which would, 
have been upon the question im- 
mediately pending, viz. recon- 
sideratioil.) 

The House refused to second 
th^ previous^ quection, by a vote 
of 9^ to 83. 

Mr Reed, of Massachusetts, 
then presented his views of the 
subject of the duty on** Salt. 
He reviewed the history of the 
Salt manufacture, from its begin- 
ning at the <v)mmencement of the 
Revolution, and its present state. 
He expatiated on the value of this 
manufacture and the cheapness 
of the article now produced by 
the Eastern manufactories; and 
showed the very different state 
of things existing^ now from that 
which existed when the duty was 
fixed — a state of things which 
in his view afforded a strong argu- 
ment sgpinst the proposed reduc- 
tion of duty. He repelled the 
suggestion of bargain in tliis mat- 
ter, remarking that all legislation 
was founded on compromise, and 
that giving it an ill name ^id not 
change its general principle. ^ 

Mr Vinton, of Ohio, addressed 
the House at considerable length 
against the repeal of the duty ; 
when he bad concluded — 

Mr Thompson, of Georgia, 
moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the tabid*, and asked for 
the ayes and noes, but he with- 
drew bis motion at the request of 
Mr McCoy, who then spoke in 
favor of the rep^l of the duty, 
and again^,:^ , motion to recon- 
sider. the motion 

to lay the railiflution on the table^ 


The ayes and noes were then 
ordered. 

The question was then taken 
and decided in the negative — 
ayes 95, noes 101. 

Mr Polk then made some ob- 
sen^ations against the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr, Everett thinking the ques- 
tion sufficiently argued, demanded 
the previous question. 

Mr^Wayne moved a call of the 
House, but the motion was nega- 
tived — ayes 68. 

The call for the previous ques- 
tion was seconded. 

Mr Cambreleng asked for the 
ayes apd noes on the previous 
question, which was ordered. 

The House then decided that 
the main question be now put — 
ayes 171, noes 25. 

The ayes and noes were then 
ordered on the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The question w^as taken and 
decided in the affirmative — ayes 
102, noes 97. 

^ the House agreed to recon- 
sider. 

The. question then recurring 
on tjbe amendment proposing to 
reduce the duty on salt, 

Mr McDuffie modified the 
amendment so as to defer the re- 
duction ^ 15,cents, to the 1st of 
September, 1831, and the reduc- 
tion to 10 cents, from and after 
the 3 1st December, 1832. 

The deBate was now renewed, 
and continued with unabated ani- 
mation and occasional pungency 
during several hours. 

Messrs Cambreleng, Dr^on, 
Barringer, Angel, Semmes, Craig 
of Va. Jeqnings, Wilde and Lea*, 
advocated the amendment, and 
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tlie 'propriety of reducing the 
duty ; and Messrs Spencer of 
N. Y., Mallary, Storrs of N Y., 
Irviii of Ohio, Test, Davis of 
Mass., and Reed, opposed the 
amendment for various reasons; 
some because they were opposed 
to t|ie reductiop as impolitic, and 
which would not diminish the 
price to the consumer ; ^others 
that it was improper, connected 
with this bill ; others that U would 
put the bill itself in jeopardy, 
though thtey were not opposed to 
the repeal of the duty, if it were 
an unconnected proposition. For 
the reason last mentioned, Messrs 
Ramsay and Miller stated they 
should vote now agaiit^t the 
amendment, although Uiey yester- 
day \ oted for it. 

The question at length being 
put on the amendment, it was 
negatived by the following vote : 
98 affirmative, 102 negative. 

The question then recurring on 
the substitute to the original bill, 
agreed to in Committee of the 
Whole, 

Mr Polk called for a division 
of the question so as to leave for 
separate decision, the section con- 
taining the amendment respecting 
the duty on iron (the 9th,) ofiered 
in Committee of the whole, and 
after some explanatory remarks 
by Mr P. and some* passages be- 
tween him and Mr Sterigere on a 
point of order, 

The question was jput on all 
the sections of the substitute, ex- 
cepting that above mentioned, and 
agreed to by yeas and nays— 
ayes 185, nap 11. 

The questiop then came up chi 
the amendment of MrScott, strik- 
ing out the prdvisos in the 
section of the bill. 

14* 


The question being pul on 
striking out the proviso, it was 
negatived by yeas and nays— *ayes 
36, nays 140. 

Mr Chilton moved to include 
in the amendment imported iron 
‘ used for axes, hoes, or ploughs, 
or for any other purpose of agri- 
culture,’ and made some remarks 
against favoring largfe and wealthy 
rail road companies, and refusing 
the same favor to the poor who 
labored for their bread. He con- 
cluded by asking for the ayes and 
noes on his amendment, but they 
were not granted, and the amend- 
ment was negatived — ayes 57. 

Mr Drayton then moved to add 
to the amendment an amendment 
providing for a repeal, after De- 
cember next, of the duty laid on 
imported slates by the tariff of 
1828, and he exhibited a number 
of reasons, and several facts in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr Buchanan made a state- 
ment of facts relative to the abund- 
ant supply of slates which Penn- 
sylvania furnished, to show the 
inexpediency of the amendment. 

Mr Carson replied to Mr B. 
and controverted the propriety of 
allowing a profit of 300 pel* cebt 
to the worker^ of slate in the Uni- 
ted States, and Mr Hunt and Mr 
Ihrie sustained the statement of 
Mr B. to show the capacity of the 
country to supply plenty of slate, 
but that the business could not be 
prosecuted without the protecting 
duty. 

It being now after 8 o’clock, a 
motion was made to adjourn — 
but negatived. 

Mr Drayton replied to all the 
objections, to show riiat the duty 
was onerems and ifn|iroper. 

The question Is^ing'then pnii 
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the amendment offered by Mr D. for the bill. &e called for the 
was rejected — ayes 65. yeas and nays on its passage, and 

Mr Tucker rose to move an th^ were ordered, 
amendment, that after June next, Mr Tucker, of South Carolina, 
the duty on molasses be reduced entered pretty largely into a state- 
to five cents a gallon. He con- ment also of his objections to the 
fessed that he had, when the ob- bill, and to the protecting sys- 
noxious tariff law of 1825 was tern. * • ' 

before the JlouSe,^ voted for the Ha was followed by Mr Chil- 
bigh duty on molasses, in hopes ton, of Kentucky, who argued 
of killing the bill ; be thought he earnestly at some length on the 
could make good come out of same 'side, and concluded with a 
evil ; but he was deceived. He motion to lay the bill on the table, 
did not think 'the friends of that which was negatived, 
hill would swallow the molasses, Mr Cambreleng briefly stated 
but he was disappointed. As he, why he should vote for the bill, 
however, had aided to put on the notwithstanding his re[)ugnance to 
duty, he now wished to tiy to take some of its provisions, whicli he 
it off, and he asked the yeas and deemed improper, but which he 
noes on the question ; but they relied on the Senate to rectify, 
were refused by the House ; and The question was then put on 
The amendment was negatived the passage of the bill, and de- 
witbout a division. cided in the affirmative by the 

Mr Drayton then moved that following vote : 127 yeas, 41 
aft^r the ^th of June next, the nays. 

same duty now imposed on a ton In the Senate tlfe bill was re- 
of slates, be imposed on 1000 ferred to the Committee on Corn- 
slates, for reasons which he ex- merce, which reported it with 
plained ;butthe motion was nega- verbal amendments, and on the 
lived. ^ 19th of May it was brought up 

The question was then put on for consideration, when the amend- 
ihe amendment of Mr Scott, to roents were agreed to. MrCham- 
ins^rt the 9th section, which was bers then moved further to amend 
carried, yeas 103, nays 69,* and the bill by inserting in the sixth 
the bill ordered to a 3d reading, line of the third section, after the 
1 18 affirmative, 24 neptive. word ‘ article/ the words ‘ of same 
On the 13ffi of May the bill price in*tbe invoice it was de- 
was read a third time, and the termined in the negative, as fol- 
question stated — * shall the bill lows: yeas 18, nays 24. 
pass ?* • * The bill was then further 

Mr Hall, of North Carolina, amended and reported to the 
made a few remarks, embracing Senate; and the amendments 
his objections to this bill and to being, in part, concurred in, the 
the system of which it is a part ; bill was further amended, and on 
and stating that even bad the re- the question of engrossing the bill 
peal of the duly on salt been re- for a third reading, k was deter- 
tained, much 3S he desired that mifl^d in* the affirmative — 28 
measure, he could not have voted yes, 14 nays. 
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The bill was Aen sent back to 
the House, where the amendments 
were concurred in, and the bill 
being sanctioned by the President 
became a law. 

The divisions so frequently 
taken during the prpgress of this 
bill,«6howed that a strong party 
in the House was in favor qf re- 
ducing the duties on salt and mo- 
lasses, and it was d(3termined to 
urge these subjects on the con- 
sideration pf Congress. As many 
had declared their willingness to 
vote for a reduction of the duties 
on these articles, but had inti- 
mated a wish to have the subjects 
distinctly presented, separate bills 
were introduced for each article. 
The salt duty had been frequent- 
ly agitated during the session, 
and on the 13th of May, Mr 
Taliaferro moved a resolution to 
instruct the Committee on Ways 
and Means to prepare a bill to 
reduce the diay to ten cents per 
bushel, and after September 30, 
1831, abolishing the duty al- 
together. Tiiia resolution was 
discussed during the hour allotted 
to the consideration of resolutions 
on the 15th, 17th and IQih of 
May, when it was withdrawn* the 
mover having been informed that 
«the Committee had prepared a 
bill on the subject. 

On the 19th, actordibgly, Mr 
McDuffie, from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, reported the 
following bill : • 

Be it enacted, &c, That the 
duty on salt be fifteen cents per 
bushel of fiftysix pounds, from 
the 31st of December next, until 
the 31st of Decepiber, 1831, and 
after that time, ten cents per bush- 
el| and no more. * ^ 


The bill having been read, Mr 
Earle opposed the second read- 
ing of the bill. 

The question being put — 
‘shall the bill be rejected?’ Mr 
Davis, of South Carolina, moved 
a call of the House, which wajs 
ordered. 

The bill was •proceeded in un- 
til the doors •were Closed, when 
further proceedings were dispens- 
ed with, and the doors were open- 
ed. Mr Miller briefly gave his 
reasons for voting in favor of this 
bill. 

Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, 
spoke against the present reading 
of the bill a second time, and 
pledged himself, if it were post- 
poned, to offer a resolution, call- 
ing for information which was ne- 
cessary for the correct action of 
the House. He moved to post- 
pone the bill till the first Monday 
in January. 

Mr P. P. Barbour asked* for 
the previous question — yeas 92. 
So the call was seconded. 

Mr Powers moved to lay the 
bill on the table. 

, On the call of Mr Conner the 
ayes and noes were ordered oji 
this question. ^ 

The question was then taken 
and decided in the negative — 
yeas 83, noes 102. 

The ayes and noes were then 
ordered on the question — ‘shall 
the main question be now put V 
which main qyestion is — ‘shall 
the bill be rejected ?’ 

The question was then taken> 
and the House determined that 
the main question shall be now 
put — yeas 110, noes 73. 

The question was then taken 
on the questbn—r^ shall the bill 
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be rejected ?’ and decided in the 
negative — yeas 84, nays 102. 

On the 20th the bill was read 
a second time, when Mr King, of 
New York, moved that the bill 
be committed to the Committee 
of the whole House. 

Mr McDuffie opposed this 
course, as mer^y going to pro- 
duce delay ^nd a cdefeat of the 
bill, i^hich if there was a majority 
favorable to the object should be 
acted on immediately to effect its 
passage this session. 

Mr Ingersoll moved that the 
Committee of the whole be in- 
structed to ^mend the bill so as 
reduce the duty on molasses to 
five cents per gallon, and to allow 
a drawback on spirits distilled 
from foreign molasses. 

Mr Ingersoll said, if there was 
one article on which the tariff of 
1828 operated unjustly, it was 
that which he now sought to re- 
lieve. The injustice of the double 
duty imposed on molasses, in 
1828, would be very generally 
acknowledged, and by none more 
frankly than those by whose votes 
the increase was effected. No 
man would now deny that molas- 
sbs was loaded with a heavy duty 
for the purpose of* rendering the 
tariff odious. It was hoped by 
the Southern gentlemen who voted 
k in, tha tthe bill would be thus 
drugged by too heavy a dose to 
go down. In that they were dis- 
appc^tad, and he was glad to see 
a disposition, whfch had been ex- 
pressed on a late occasion, by one 
of those who was in the vote, to 
undo what bad in that respect 
failed to answer the object intend- 
•d. Mr Ingersoll fel{ more soli- 


citude on this subject at the pres- 
ent time, from having recently 
examined with care the report 
from the Treasury Department, 
in regard to the commerce and 
navigation of the country for the 
past year. He found in that 
document that our trade with Cu- 
ba, the island from whence our 
greatest importations come, had 
declined nearly a million of dol- 
lars during the past year from 
what it had usually been. The 
cause of this decline Was princi- 
pally to be attributed, as he learned 
from a most intelligent resident in 
that island, to the fact that under 
our present heavy duly upon 
mola^es, taken in connexion 
with the expenses of freights and 
casks, the islanders could not 
make sales of the article to us to 
any extent ; and they now actu- 
ally spread over their land and 
use as manure immense quanti- 
ties of molasses, wl^ich they would 
gladly exchange for the lumber 
and breadstuffs of our country if 
we would but let the trade go on. 
Are gentlemen aware, said Mr 
Ingersoll, that the trade with Cu- 
ba, is one of the most valuable 
branc*h^s of our foreign com- 
merce ? It stands on the list next 
to England and France in amount, 
and strike out the articles of cot- 
ton and tobacco, which go to 
these countries, and it will exceed 
our trade with both nations. 
Nay, sir, ^ as a market for our 
breadstuffs it is more valuable to 
us than all Europe. It is, too, a 
trade ip which eveiy, section of 
this country is deeply interested 
— it has no sectional bearing. It 
takes, in large Quantifies, the rice 
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of the South, the lumber of North was the case, ho could go as far 
Carolina, tlie grain and beef of as any man in extending relief, 
the West* which descend the But there never was a time, even 
Mississippi, and 6nd there ajmost when salt was duty free, that it 
their only foreign market — the could be had cheaper than it now 
flour of the Middle States, the can, even on the seaboard : and 


corn, meal, lumber and live stock 
of New England. Besides this, 
immense quantities of our manu- 
factured articles find an outlet 
there. Not those manufactures 
which are obnoxious to* some 
parts of this country, but those 
which are produced in the work- 
shops of our mechanics in every 
State of the Union — such as 
hats, leather, carriages, shoes, 
harnesses, soap, candles and 
cabinet furniture. A trade like 
this is one of the last that should 
be shackled. We impose heavy 
duties on European goods, be- 
cause we cannot barter away our 
breadstufTs or agricultural pro- 
ducts for them ; but here is a 
market that offers to take every- 
thing that you will send — it in- 
vites to it every interest that can 
be named. Why, then, cripple 
it by an ungenerous regulation of 
your own ? and why visit your 
heaviest tax upon the huitiblest 
article which goes into the Con- 
sumption of the poorest people of 
the country i 

Mr Ingersoll said he would say 
a few words as to fbe [f^oposed 
reduction of the duty on salt, as 
he might not have another oppor- 
tunity to give his reasons for the 
votes he bad given, or should 
give, on that question. The salt 
trade of this country had not 
been correctly represented. We 
have heard muth.of the salt tax, 
as bearing severely and peculiar- 
ly on the poor : and so far as^at 


never so cheap in the interior, 
near the extensive salt works 
which have grown up under the 
operation of *1110 existing duty. 
The bulk of our importatfon of 
salt, and on which most of the 
duty cfperates, is not the coarse 
West India salt used to pack pro- 
visions, and which is consumed 
principally by the poorer citizens, 
but the reflned, or Blown salt, as 
it is called, which we import from 
Liverpool, or other ports of Great 
Britain. The value of foreign 
salt imported during the last year, 
as appears by the Treasury re- 
turns, amounted to 714,618 dol- 
lars, of which 467,213 dollars 
was importe*d, not from Turk^s 
Island or from any West India 
port, but from England and Ire- 
land. This kind is imported prin- 
cipally in its refined and manu- 
factured state, for the tables of 
the rich, and is as fair a subject 
for revenue as any one that can 
be named. He should be op- 
posed to reducing the duty on 
this refined article; but would 
cheerfully reduce the duty on the 
coarse and strong West India or 
Turk’s Island salt, because that 
was used by the poor, and goes 
largely into the. agricultural ope- 
rations of the country. Should 
the amendment which he now of- 
fered prevail, he pledged himself 
to follow it up by another, making 
a discrimination on salt, that he 
thought would be acceptable to 
every part of the House. 
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Mr Tucker, for the purpose of 
bringing on a decision upon the 
bill by itself, moved the previous 
question ; v hich motion being se- 
conded by a majority, and the 
previous question being sustained 
by a vote, by yeas and nays, of 
98 to 86. 

The main question was then 
put, viz : * Sliall th6 bill be en- 
grossed and read a third time?’ 
and was decided in the affirma- 
tive by the following vole 1 yeas 
103, nays 87. • 

On the 27ih of May the sub- 
ject was agajn resumed and the 
question on the passage of the 
bill being stated, a motion was 
made by Mr Storrs, of New 
York, that the said bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with instructions so 
to amend the same as to postpone 
any reduction of the duty on salt 
until the 30th September, 1831. 

Mr Storrs alleged as a reason 
for his motion that he wished to 
give the State of New York lime 
to alleviate by her letiislalion the 
effect of this measure on her in- 
terest, and to adopt her policy to 
a f hange which would inflict so 
great an evil on her pecuniary in- 
terest. * 

Mr P. P. Barbour moved the 
previous question. 

Mr Stanberry moved to lay 
the bill on the table; on which 
motion Mr Vinton demanded the 
yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered. 

Mr Potter moved a call of the 
House. 

[At this moment a number of 
the Senators coming into the Hall, 
it was ascertamed thatnbe Senate 
had adjourned ; and as the joint 


rules of the two Houses provide 
that ‘ no bill that shall have pass- 
ed one House, shall be sent for 
concurrence to the other, on ei- 
ther of the three last days of the 
session,’ it became a question, 
wdielher it would be worth while 
to pass ;he bill under considera- 
tion, ipasmuch as this was the last 
day on which a bill could be sent 
to ti)e Seriate for concurrence, 
and the Senate had now adjourn- 
ed.] 

Mr Taylor w^as of opinion that 
as the Senate had adjourned, it 
would bo useless to pass the bill, 
as it could not be sent there for 
concurrence. 

Mr McDuffie said it was evi- 
dent that the Senate had by inad- 
vertence overlooked the rule, and 
had adjourned without being 
aware of the effect ; therefore, 
doubtless something would be 
done to remove the difficulty, as 
there were several* bills which it 
was indispensable to pass. He 
hoped, therefore, the House 
would go on with this bill and 
pass it. 

Mr P. P. Barbour tiiought the 
bill CQuld be sent to the Senate, 
notwithstanding it had adjourned. 
Suppose the Senate were not to 
sit two of the four last days of the 
session; could that deprive the 
House cflT the benefit of all the 
bills which might be passed by 
it ? Sir, said Mr B., the Clerk 
of ibis Hoase can deliver this bill 
today, if it pass, to the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Senate 
can tomorrow take it up and act 
on it, although it be not in session 
today when the Jbill goes there. 

Mr Vance now moved ihattbo 
HdlTse ddjburn, and the yeas and 
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nays being demanded by Mr La- 
mar, they were taken, and the 
motion was negatived — ayes 54, 
ooes 127. , 

Mr Sterigere moved to lay it on 
the table, and the motion for a 
call of the House was ordered to 
lie on the table. The question 
was then taken on laying t(|e bill 
on the table, and negatived — 
ayes 8.J, noes 99. 

The previous question wsrs then 
seconded by a majority of the 
House, and the previous question 
was carried by yeas and nays, 
108 to 78. 

The main question was then 
put on the passage of the bill and 
carried in the affirmative — ayes 
105, noes 83. 

So the bill was passed and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate it was reported 
by the Committee on Finance 
without amendment, and on the 
29th of May, ♦on motion of Mr 
Smith, of Maryland, the Senate 
took up ibr consideration, as in 
Committee of the Whole, the bill 
entitled ‘ An act to reduce the 
duty on^salt’ — yeas 25, nays 12. 

Mr Sanford then moved to 
.postpone the bill indeGnifely, 
whicii was negatived by the fol- 
lowing vote : yeas 13, nays 24. 

Mr Silsbee then moved to 
amend the bill by strikiii^ out all 
after the enacting clause, and in- 
•erting — that from and ajter the 
30tA of June, 1 832, the duty on 
sah shall be 12jt cents per bushel 
of 56 pounds, and no more, which 
was negatived by the following 
vote : yeas 14, nays 20. 

The bill wa^thpn reported and 
ordered to be read a third time — 


yeas 24, nays 1 5, and became a 
law. 

The bill reducing the duty on 
molasses met with less opposition. 
The duty itself had been aug- 
mented in reference to other ob- 
jects, and those whose votes had 
contributed to that result were 
particularly anxious to remedy the 
evil that had been cabsed by their 
indiscretion in a moment df an- 
ger. On the 21st of May Mr 
MePuffio, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported a 
bill to reduce the duty on molas- 
ses to Gve cents per gallon, and 
to allow a drawback h( four cents 
per gallon on spirits, distilled from 
loreign materials. 

The bill being read the Grst 
and second lime, Mr McDuffie 
moved that the bill be engrossed 
for' a third reading. 

A call of the House was moved 
and ordered, but suspended be- 
fore the Clerk had got through 
the roll. 

Mr Wickliffe moved to lay the 
bill on the table, and asked for 
the yeas and nays on the motion, 
which being ordered, the question 
was talien, and the motion decid- 
ed in the negative — ayeS 56, 
noe^ 120 ; and the bill was order- 
ed to be read a third time by a 
large majority. 

On the 27th of May it was 
read a third time and put on its 
passage. 

Mr Barringer moved the pre- 
vious question, fearing that debate 
might arise on the bill and endan- 
ger it by delay. 

Mr Vance moved to lay the bill 
on the table, which was negatived ; 
and the previous question being 
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seconded and agreed to, the ques- 
tion was put on the passage of 
the bill, and decided in the affir- 
mative, by yeas and nays, 118 
to 60, 

So the bill was passed and or- 
dered to be sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

In the Senate •it was referred 
and being* reported without 
amendment, it w^as on the 29th 
of May ordered to he read a 
third time, and passed by*a vote 
of 30 affirmative, 8 negative. 

The attempts to reduce the 
duties on thqse important articles 
at last proved successful, in con- 
sequence of each subject having 
been presented distinctly and 
separately to the consideration of 
the House. A bill introduced by 
Mr McDuffie, at an early period 
of the session (Feb. 5), for the 
same purpose, but including also 
a reduction of the duties on wool- 
len Vnd cotton manufactures, iron, 
flax, hemp, &c, was refused a se- 
cond reading and laid upon the 
table, 107 yeas, 79 nays. The 
House evinced its determination 
to keep each subject of considera- 
tign distinct and separate,* and to 
avoid a renewal of jthe intermina- 
ble discussion concerning th6 ta- 
riff policy on abstract principles. 
A bill to reduce the duties on tea 
and coffee was sustained on differ^ 
ent grounds. These articles did not 
come in competition vrith any do- 
mestic productions, and a reduc- 
tion of the duties was advocated 
on account of their being of pri- 
mary necessity, and lower duties 
being more conformable to the 
flourishing condition of the pub- 
lic finances. A bill fer that pur- 


pose was reported to the House 
on the 6th of February from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
and softer being twice read, it re- 
mained on the table until the 15th 
of April, when Mr McDuffie 
moved in the Committee of the 
whole tP take up this bill ; which 
motiqp was agreed to, and the 
bill was taken up. 

On motion ofMr McDuffie, the 
bill was amended by substituting 
a specific duty of two^ and a half 
cents a pound on coffee, instead 
of the ad valorem duty, and the 
period for the commencement of 
the reduction changed from June 
30 to Pecember 31, 1831. 

On motion of Mr McDuffie, the 
bill was further amended by sub- 
stituting a specific duty on the va- 
rious leaS (amounting generally 
to about half the former duty), 
instead of an ad valorem duty, and 
the period for its operation made 
tl)e same as that otf coffee. 

Mr Conner, of North Carolina, 
then moved to insert a clause to 
reduce the duty on salt to ten 
cents a bushel. 

Mr McDuffie beseeched his 
friend from North Carolina to with- 
draw this amendment. The mer- 
chants had been suficring for 
years for this bill ; vessels were 
now coming in and insolvences 
must be*the consequence of fur- 
ther delay. The amendment 
would bring up a tariff discussion, 
and, although as much opposed 
to that whole system as any one, 
he deprecated bringing up the 
Question on this bill. He there- 
fore begged the gentleman to 
withdraw it. ^ * 

Mr Conner, not apprehending 
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that bis amendment would embar- 
rass the bill, and deeming it a 
proper opportunity for trying the 
question, he declined wilhdi;^wing 
his motion. 

Mr Barringer, of North Caro- 
lina, then moved so to amend the 
amendment of his collea^je as to 
make the reduction of the duty 
on salt gradual — first to be fif- 
teen cents till December 3J, 
1832, and after that time ten 
cents. 

The question being put on the 
propositions successively, they 
were both negatived by large 
majorities. 

On the suggestion of Mr Gor- 
ham, and after some explanation 
from him, the bill was so modifi- 
ed as to apply to teas imported 
from ® any place cast of the Cape 
of Good Hope,’ instead of ‘ from 
Chinti’ alone. 

Mr Carnbreleng moved to 
amend the bill so as to put cofTee 
on the same footing as to the 
privilege of being deposited in the 
public stores, as lea. 

This motion brought on some 
discussion between the mover and 
Messrs McDuffie and C. P. 
While, in tlie course of which the 
last named gentleman, in illustra- 
tion of llie subject, read the fol- 
lowing statement : 

Coffee imported in 1827, . 50,051 ,986 lbs. 

Exported, 21,697,789158. 

Consumed, ^,354,197 lbs 

Coffee imported in 1828, . 65,194,697 lbs. 

Exported, 16,037,964 lbs. 

Consumed, 89,156,733 lbs. 

The ambndment was ultimately 
iBgreed to. 

Mr Pearce made ai^uneucoess- 
15 


ful motion to insert a clause, Ip 
allow, after a certain period, a 
drawback of nine cents a gallon 
on rum ; when the bill was re- 
ported to ; be House. 

On the 20th of April the House 
again took up the bill to reduce 
the duly on tea and coffee, with 
tlie amendment* reported thereto 
to the Committee oPthe Whole. 

The amendment respecting tea 
was concurred in. 

Tlic amendment fixing the du- 
ly on coffee at 2^ cents a pound, 
after the 31st December, 1831, 
coming up, Mr Semmes, of Ma- 
ryland, moved to* amend the 
amendment by striking out 2^ 
cents, and inserting one cent as 
the duty. This duty, Mr Sem- 
mes said, was not necessary for 
the revenue, as under any modi- 
fication of the tariff, that was like- 
ly to lake place, the revenue 
would be sufficient to pay off the 
national debt as fast as it beoame 
due, and as the article did not 
come in competition with any do- 
mestic product, the duty was not 
necessary for protection. Fur- 
ther, the article was no longer one 
of luxury, but had become one of 
general and necessary use,^indlie 
for^licse reasons hoped the duty 
would be reduced to one cent, at 
the lime proposed, and ultimately 
abolished altogether. 

Mr Burges suggested the pro- 
priety of fixing the duty at two 
cents. This ;would be a very 
•heavy reduction, and be thought 
would be sufficient for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr Semmes said be would 
vary his motipn so as to strike out 
tlie two tgad a half cents, and 
leave the blank to be filled with 
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two* or one, as the House might 
decide. 

Mr Ingersoll advocated the 
policy of gradual, not great and 
sudden reductions of duties. This 
was the reason why the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means reported 
in favor of two and a half cents, 
which was a reduction of one half 
the present 'duty. • This alone 
would^probably take off a million 
of revenue ; and with the reduc- 
tion on tea would amount to a 
diminution of two millions of reve- 
nue. The best and safest policy, 
he argued, was a gradual reduc- 
Uon of duties. He feared the 
amendment, if passed, would em- 
barrass, perhaps defeat, the bill ; 
and the agitation of the question 
so long before its passage, had 
already ruined many merchants. 

MrSemmes had abstained from 
going fully into the merits of the 
question when he offered his 
amendment, supposing every one 
was ready to vote on the subject. 
As it was opposed, however, he 
would offer a few reasons, more 
at large, in favor of his amend- 
ment. He did so, and avowed 
that he had himself been ki favor 
o( a tdtal abolition of the duty, for 
the reasons briefly 'stated abOTe ; 
but had yielded to the suggestions 
of some members who were prac- 
tical merchants, and who thought 
the total removal of the duty 
might afford opportunity for frauds, 
be, and he hgd accordingly 
agreed tetkeep on a duty of one 
cent. He was in favor of repeal- 
ing the duty on all articles which 
do not come in compedtion^with 
domestic productions. ; 

Tbe question on striking out 
two and a half was decided in the 
negative — yeas 70, nays 81. 


Mr Taylor, of New York, then 
moved to strike out the half cent, 
so as to leave the duty two cents. 
This motion prevailed — ayes 96. 

Mr Semmes then moved to in- 
sert an amendment, to reduce tbe 
duty to one cent at the expira- 
tion of^a year after the duty of 
2 cents should go into operation ; 
and for the first time, asked the 
yeas and nays. They were or- 
dered^ and the amendment was 
agreed to — yeas 108, nays 70. 

Mr Reed, of Mas*sachusetts, 
next moved to insert a clause to 
reduce the duty on Cocoa to one 
cent per pound. The present 
duty is two cents ; and Mr Reed 
said there was last year imported 
5,331,000 pounds. The com- 
mon price is only five cents a 
pound, so that the duty was a 
high one in proportion, and the 
article entered largely into the con- 
sumption of the poorer classes. 
He would not argue the question, 
but hoped tlie amendment would 
prevail. 

The amendment was agreed to 
without a division. 

Mr Conner, of North Carolina, 
now renewed his motion which be 
had* made in Committee of the 
Whole, modified agreeably to tbe 
proposition also made by his col- 
lea|^e (Mr Barringer), to reduce 
tbe dut^on ifliported salt, first to 
fifteen cents, and at a stipulated 
eriod thereafter to ten cents a 
ushel; and he demanded tbe 
yeas and nays on tbe question. 

Mr Barringer spoke at consid- 
erable length, and with earnest- 
ness, i% support of the amend- 
ment. ^ • * 

Mr Gorham was opposed to tryr 
in^ this often debated and lonn 
contested question of a diminutiog 
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or abolition of the salt duty on 
this bill, which was of great im- 
portance, had been reported 
unanimously, and received the 
general assent of the House, and 
might be defeated if this amend- 
ment prevailed, or was again de- 
bated at large. * He ihereibre, for 
the first time in his life, moved 
the previous question ; but with- 
drew it at the request of Mr 
McDuffie, who avowed hi^ oppo- 
sition to the salt duty as one of 
the most odious and oppressive 
features of tlie system by which 
the South was burdened ; but if 
the amendment were adopted, it 
would not only embarrassjlhe bill, 
but possibly defeat it. He hoped, 
therefore, the motion would be 
withdrawn, and not force a resort 
previous question, especial- 
ly as there tvas a bill to come up 
(which he named) on which the 
motion would be consistent and 
proper. * 

'^ojWr Conner denied that the 
motion would embarrass or defeat 
the bin, because if there was a 
majority for the amendment, the 
same majority would pass the bill. 
He therefore, for this and-qther 
reasons which he stated, but 
could not be distinctly heard, in- 
sisted on the amendment. 

Mr McDuffie ihjn moved the 
previous question, which was se- 
conded by a majority of the 
House. 

Mr Barringer denfanded the 
yeas and nays on the previous 

a uestion, which were taken, and 
le main questbn was ordered — 
yeas 107, nays 75. 

The main question was accord- 
bigly j^t (pn the engrossment of 


the bill), and carried, and the bill 
ordered to a third reading. 

The bill was accordingly pass- 
ed the next day and sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate the bill was pass- 
ed on the 13th of May, after an 
ineffectual attempt to insert a pro- 
vision, reducing the^duty on salt, 
which was rejected, 20 y^as, 26 
nays. 

The other amendments report- 
ed by* the Committee on Finance 
not being important, were sanc- 
tioned by the Senate and concur- 
red in by llie Hous^ 

A bill abolishing the tonnage 
duties on vessels of the United 
States, and of all countries, 
where the discriminating duties 
are abolished upon vessels of this 
country, was brought forward in 
the Senate, and having passed 
that body without much opposi- 
tion received the sanction of the 
House and of the Executive,*and 
became a law. 

Other measures, proposed with 
a view of modifying the revenue 
system were left for future con- 
sideration, or laid on the table as 
visionary and impracticablei^ 

Among the,former of these was 
a bill proposed in the Senate to 
alter the terms of credit on cus- 
tom house bonds, with an ulti- 
mate design to establish a system 
of cash payments of duties. 

This bill passed the Senate but 
remained in the House at the end 
of the Session amongibe unfin- 
ished business. 

Among the latter was a bill 
proposed in the Senate by Mr 
Benton, which, Eke the advertise- 
ments of ([uack medicines, had 
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the catching title * to provide for 
the abolition of unnecessary du- 
ties, to relieve the people of six- 
teen millions of taxes and to im- 
prove the condition of the agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce 
and navigation of the United 
States.’ 

Another hill of the same class 
was reported in tlie House by 
Mr Cambreleng from the Com- 
mittee of Commerce. 

This bill proposed to vest the 
President of the United States 
with power to arrange the com- 
merce between the United States 
and other countries upon the fol- 
lowing footing, viz ; Wlienever he 
should be satisfied that the pro- 
duce and manufactures of the 
United States could be imported 
into any country at a rate of duty 
not exceeding thirty per centum, 
ad valorem, he was authorized, 
by proclamation, to admit twelve 
months after its date the importa- 
tion of the produce and manufac- 
tures of tliat country into the 
United States at the same rate of 
duty. 

On the 30th of Apvi], when 
th'Ss bHl was reported, Mr Cam- 
breleng moved tbaf h be conyuit- 
ted to the Committee of the whole 
and printed. 

Mr Mallary called for the read- 
ing of the bill; and it having 
b^n read, he said it would be 
impossible to act on such a mea- 
sure at dus sessi&i if it ought to 
be acte^upoti at all ; therefore, 
he moved lo lay the bill oa the 
table. At the request, however, 
of Mr Cambreleng he withdrew 
the motion to give ai^oppmtqni^ 
for explanation. 

Mr Cambreleng said that the 


majority of tlie Committee on 
Commerce, under whose direc- 
tions he had reported this bill, 
were* perfectly aware that the 
sentiments of the majority of the 
House were in opposition to it at 
this time. The Committee had 
directed him to *say that it Vas 
not tkeir intention to ask for its 
consideration during the present 
session — perhaps not at the next. 
The provisions of the bill are 
novel and important, and require 
matured deliberation. All that 
the Committee now desire is, that 
the measure should go forth 
to the nation — that it maybe 
generally understood, and that 
the great agricultural interest ol 
the country should determine for 
themselves whether they will ex- 
change the produce of their fatms 
for the merchandize of other 
countries, on terms of just reci- 
procity. There is no novelty in 
the principle of the Gill — it mere- 
ly proposes to carry out tlie rule 
of reciprocity which this Govern- 
ment has acted upon ever since 
the war. We have been for six- 
teen years proposing to all nations 
to abolish all restrictions on naviga- 
tion — we have been proclaiming 
that we were ready whenever they 
were, mutually to exchange pro- 
duction% oik reciprocal terms. 
This I know is not the doctrine of 
some gentlemen in this House, 
but it is.thg voice of two thirds of 
the American people. ' They are 
willing ^ exchange the vast 
amount of their own productions 
for those of all other nations who 
are willing to receive them on 
terms pf fair reciprocity. 

jSir, wq cannot be insensible io 
the contest now going on in Eng- 
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land — a contest between ilie de- 
mocracy and aristocracy of that 
country, similar to that winch wo 
now see in this country — where 
the democracy, who arc crying 
for% cheap bread, are oppressed 
as the democracy of this country 
is by the aristocracy. Sir, what 
have I seen in this House ? How 
were the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
passed? Have we not all seen 
duties voted by m^orities of four 
and five votes: Were tiiey not 
carried by the votes of those who 
were interested directly or indi- 
rectly in the stock of cotton and 
woollen companies — of members 
whose patriotism lies in the pock- 
et — who imagined that their 
bankruptcy or prosperity depend- 
ed on the vote they might give ? 
Did not the ultimate fate of the 
tariff of 1624 depend on the cast- 
ing voles of ihe Speaker, given 
on some of the items of the bill ? 
Yes, sir, I say there is in this 
country an aristocracy of manu- 
facturing capitalists who would, if 
they could, grind the democracy 
of this nation to ashes, as the no- 
bility of Great Britain would the 
poor laborer who cries for bread. 
Sir, the Committee entertain no 
delusive hope that this bill will 
affect the policy of 'Great Britain 
— at least for some years to come. * 
No — her policy in relation to 
grain is regulated ancU controlled 
as ours has hitherto been here, by 
those who are deeply interested 
in perpetuating monopoly. The 
great land proprietors of the 
House of Lords — the hereditary 
nbbUity — control the policy of 
Gr^t Briiain by their* voles.* It 
is not to be expected that a ma- 
jority of that description will con- 
15* 


sent, at least for the present, to 
receive our grain in exchange for 
British productions. Neitiier is 
it probable that France will, for 
some time to come, reciprocate 
commerce with ilie United Stales 
on the equal terms proposed by 
the bill. Bill: there *are other na- 
tions with whom a beginning may 
be made. Portugal is one. We 
had once a valuable trade with 
that country — it has been entirely 
sacrificed by the unwise restric- 
tions of both countries.* There 
are in our commeAe with that 
nation no conflicting interests. I 
have no doubt that a treaty 
stipulating commercial reciprocity 
might be formed with that nation 
tomorrow, by which we should 
very soon enjoy a large and valu- 
able trade with that country in 
the mutual exchange of our pro- 
ductions. There are counties, 
also, in the North of Europe with 
whom reciprocal arrangements 
might be made. But 1 have gone 
further into this question than 1 
had intended to do. 

Th^ Committee merely pro- 
pose the measure for the 6onsid- 
eralion of xhh House and of the 
nation — the laboring, the me- 
chanic and the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country — they have 
no expectation of changing the 
opinions of our masters, whose 
pecuniary interests are involved. 
We ask nothing, sir, from the 
majority of this House, but what 
we have a right to ask. The mi- 
nority has its riglits as w^ell as the 
majority. They have a right to 
expect parliamentary courtesy 
from the majority— an oppoita- 
nily to be beard— to have their 
meaeures fully and fairly debated 
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— an open and an honorable con- 
test. This new course of arrest- 
ing measures at their second read- 
ing — of stopping inquiry and 
stiffling debate, is not only extra- 
ordinary, .but alarming. When- 
ever such should become the 

E ractice of a majority of the 
[ouse, he should consider it one 
of the most alarming symptoms of 
approaching dissolution. We do 
not, I repeat k, desire to go into 
this debate during this session. 
Let the measure go forth to the 
nation — let us debate it at the 
next session, and tlien let 
gendemen do as they please with 
it. 

Mr Mallar^ asked what was 
the real character of the bill pro- 
posed ? It is a measure that is 
intended to give the power to the 
President to control the great in- 
terests of this country. No such 
power should be put into the 
hands of any one man living. 

The gentleman tells us that the 
whole manufacturing interest is in 
the hands of an aristocracy, who 
oppress and grind to dust*the de- 
mocracy of the nation. This 
shows clearly and plainly thsfl he 
knows nothihg about either the 
aristocracy or democracy of the 
countiTi I say that the great 
agricuJtuHtt^terest north of Ma- 
son’s and Dheon’^ line, and a 
solid proportion tSouth of it, are 
in favor of the protecting policy 
—the “Tariff. If the gentleman 
wants to find friendsend advocates 
to that policy, let liim go into 
every hamlet and house in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England, and he will find a vast 
majority in its favor. Talk of 
t^^aristocraey of the coifhtrr ! 


the United States, who are 
the .friends and advocates of 
the protecting system. Not 
British agents — Liverpool mer- 
chants. Talk of aristocracy ! 
The farmers, the agriculturists, 
are ([le men who support the 
Tariff. They well know that the 
manufacturer gives a market for 
their productions, which no for- 
eign nation allows. If pur farmers 
did not know that their interests, 
their salvation did not almost de- 
pend on the manufacturing sys- 
tem, they would be willing to give 
it up. , Sir, the gentleman openly 
avows (hat his object in bringing 
this bill forward is not for discus- 
sion or action this session, and per- 
haps not the next. What then 
is bis intended object ? Sir, I 
think 1 know. The object mani- 
festly is, to have the measure hang 
over our protecting policy, in ter- 
rorem^ like a portentous cloud. 
It is for the purpose of scattering 
doubts, and fears, and apprehen- 
sions, among our manufacturing 
interests, and to invite foreign na- 
tions lo press down upon us with 
all *their power, and overwhelm 
our system of national indepen- 
dence. Sir, I cannot, consent to 
see such a measure, iia'ougbt for- 
ward untier such auspices, held up 
to terrifv and alarm our own coun- 
try, and give hopes and expecta- 
tions to arK)ther. The gentleman 
says be does not expect that the 
bill will make the smallest impres- 
sioa OQ En^and. Make no im- 
pression on England P suppose 
thegentlemen cpnifidered England 
a perfect model for our imitation ; 
that free fltide was her motto, and 
that siie really meant what she 
bad published to the world*! that 
she was readv to throw her doors 
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mde open to the commerce of 
all nations. He tells us that the 
measure is intended to help the 
laboring classes of England — 
The democrats of England ! He 
says they are crying (pr bread, 
and he wants to feed^ them. 
His feelings are all engaged for 
the democrats of England. Sir, 
I am for sustaining the d^nocrats 
i)f the United States. These 
English democrats have but little 
affection for their brother demo- 
crats this side of the water. They 
are hostile to our prosperity. 
They tremble at the sight of a 
rising manufactory in the United 
Slates. They, like the gentleman 
from New York, would like to 
see the domestic industry of this 
country palsied, prostrated. The 
'gentleman says the bill will have 
no operation on France. We all 
well know that. France minds 
her own business. She has 
adopted the protecting policy; 
and all the arts and efforts of Eng- 
land cannot divert her from her 
own independent course. But 
up the Baltic we can have free 
trade. Pennsylvania caff send 
corn to Dantzic ! Tiiat is flatter- 
ing ! We can have the trade of 
Portugal. That the gentleman 
seems to suppose iJroulcf be every- 
thing to us. And for these fan- 
cied benefits we are to invest the 
President with the most extraordi- 
nary powers. The great interests 
of this country are to be regulated 
by the caprice or policy of any 
nation in the world, and the Presi- 
dent coinpelle<l to execute ih I 
* would not trust the power he pro- 
poses to any man. This is ttsub- 
ject that belongs to Congress ; to 
the representatives of the people. 
Here let it be retained. 


But, said Mr M. the gentleman 
declares that tlie bill proposes only 
reciprocity. Let England, put 
her duties at thirty per-cenfand 
we will do the same. Thirty per 
cent on flour of Ohio^ Pennsyl^ 
vania. Why,«ir, it would cost 
more to send a bhrrel of flour, 
worth jfioe dollars^ in the New 
York market, to Liverpool, than 
it would cost to bring one thou- 
sand — five thousand dollars worth 
of foreign manufactures into this 
country. The diflference may be 
five hundred per cent against us. 
The farming interest of the Uni- 
ted States will not be deluded by 
such a show of reciprocity. 

The gentleman tells us about a 
tremendova explosion^ if the friends 
of the tariff policy persist. Sir, 
this means, in plain English, re- 
bellion. Are we to be driven 
from our path of duty — frotn the 
true interests of the country, by 
threats of a tremendous explosion ? 
Is a minority on the floor of this 
House to tell a majority, you shall 
submit to our will,, or the most 
dreacHiiI consequences will follow ? 
For one, 1 will not be driven 
from my course by such language. 
When a minority can, on any 
question, by threats and menace, 
overawe the majority, this countiy 
must be reduced to the most ex- 
traordinary condition. 

h is worse ^han no government 
at all. How are we to decide 
on any great question, whether it 
relates to the established policy 
of the country, or to any new 
measure presented for delibera- 
tion andv»action? Is a majority 
to shrink back, give way, surren- 
der, when a minority demands a 
rigilt to rule ?. This is the essence 
of aristocracy. In plain truth,. 
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sir, if Representatives cannot come 
here and eKercise their own inde- 
pendent opinions, without being 
awed and menaced into submis- 
sion by tliosc who may happen to 
differ, the Government is not 
worth preservings its republican 
character is gone. • 

Mr Wayne then rose to make 
some remarks, when the Speaker 
interrupted him by stating that the 
Clerk liad informed him that the 
bill had received its second read- 
ing, by its tkle, which fact the 
Chair had dverlooked, and the 
question being now simply on the 
commitment, it precluded a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the bill. 

Mr Wayne bowed to the de- 
cision of the Chair; and after 
some under conversation between 
other members, 

Mr Gorham, for the purpose of 
opening the bill to discussion, 
moved its indefinite postponement. 

Mr Carabreleng regretted that 
he had not on this occasion the pow- 
erful aid of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts — he remembered 
nine years ago, when the«House 
was el^ctriSed by that gentleman 
for near three hours; and •be 
must say, that he heard on that 
day, what be tbougln tlien, and 
stiU thought, the most able, elo- 
quent, and convincing argument 
be ever listened to, in favor of tlie 
broad principles pf free trade. 
He hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would vary his 
motion so as^lo postpone the ques- 
tion till the first Monday in Jan- 
uary next ; when he was not whb- 
.out hope, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts might change his 
Opinions, again become an advo- 
cate of free trade ; at all efents 


give the friends of this measure a 
fair 9 pportunity to defend its 
merits. 

Mr Gorham said, the gentleman 
from New York must think him 
very sinpere, if, after the extrava- 
gant but altogether unmerited 
compliments of the gentleman, he 
still persisted in his opposition to 
this biU, as a measure of the most 
extraordinary character ever pro- 

E osed in this House. * Sir, said 
Ir G. this bill contains provisions 
which, in their operation, will de- 
range our whole revenue system, 
and change all our commercial 
relations at home and abroad, in- 
troducing at the same time an 
endless series of frauds and per- 
juries. It transfers, too, to the 
President, almost the whole con- 
trol over the commerce and rev- 
enue of the country. If practi- 
cable, which 1 doukt, it will in- 
troduce a principle into commer- 
cial policy, mischievous in the 
highest degree. 

In the first place, it reduces at 
once all duties to 30 per cent ad 
valoreqi, and to die extent of that 
reduction is a repeal of the Tariff 
laws ; not indeed, as it may suit 
the interest and convenience of 
our own Government, or our own 
citizens, hut firli^n the will or in- 
terest of any foreign nation may 
require it. The meie reduction of 
duties 1 do not regard as the worst 
aspects of this part of the bill. 
It is that foreign nations are to 
judge for us, and not we for our- 
selves ; that all duties are, 
with regard to some nations, to 
be charged in o/i valorem duties, 
and«reduced, while, with regard 
to others, they are to remain ipe- 
cificf and at their old rate ;* and 
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that the duties on articles of the 
same kind from different countries, 
are not only of different rates, 
but differently estimated. • And 
then, too, what numberless frauds 
will be practised in fixing this 30 
per cent ad valorem, by appraise- 
ments without 'end, not .only in 
our own ports, but in those pf the 
nations which may come into this 
strange and novel scheme of re- 
ciprocity ? * 

Mr Speaker, time does not per- 
mit me now to say anything upon 
the extraordinary principle of 
transferring to the Executive De- 
partment, as this bill would sub- 
stantially do, almost thew whole 
control over our foreign and do- 
mestic commercial relations. Nor 
can I now enumerate one half 
the mischiefs of a different char- 
acter, w hich would result from the 
adoption of tliis most pernicious 
project. A single instance will 
serve to illustrate its effects in a 
hundred other cases ; and I will ask 
the attention of the House to only 
one branch of commerce — the 
sugar trade. The sugar of Lou- 
isiana is now protected by a duty 
of three cents per pound upop the 
imported article, which is more 
tlian a duty of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The prosperity of that 
State depends in a, great measure 
upon sugar planting. Now, we 
bring sugar from Cuba and oth- 
ers of the West India islands, 
from South America,* particularly 
from Brazil, and from the East 
Indies, places wholly independent 
of each other. Should this bill 
pass into a la^ir, some one of these 
countries, Brazil probably, fand I 
l)elieve Brazil alone,^ would ac- 
cept our offer of reciprocating du- 


ties ; and what would be the con- 
sequence? the sugar of Brazil, 
which costs but four or fivecents per 
pound, would come here charged 
only with a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem, equal to a duly vary- 
ing from a cent to a cent and a half 
less than half the present duty. 
There can be*no doubt, then, 
that in a very short* lime the im- 
porter of that article woulS drive 
the Louisiana planter from his 
own iharket. The ruinous effects 
to that State are obvious ; her 
prosperity is destroyed at a blow. 
Nor is this all Brazil will proba- 
bly agree to this scheme ; but Cuba 
and Port Rico, being dependen- 
cies of Spain, could not. Tht 
places in the East Indies fror 
ivhich we bring sugar, from t) 
peculiarity of their political cr 
dition, could not or would not, 
adopt it. And thus, the high duty 
of three cents on sugar, from those 
places, is virtually a prohibition of 
trading with them ; and our trade 
at present with Cuba, as every one 
knows, and particularly in sugar, 
is one of the most flourishing and 
important branches of our com- 
merce.* Frauds, too, of a di^er- 
ent charactejr from those 1 have 
mentioned would be resorted to ; 
England and France would not, 
indeed, cannot reciprocate this 
rule. But they would be very 
desirous that we should adopt it 
with other nations ; because, they 
could, through those nations, 
derive every advantage from it, 
without yielding us any equivalent 
in return. There is little doubt, 
that Hennburg, Bremen, and all 
the Hanseatic towns, Sweden and 
Denmark,^nd perhaps Holland — 
some, if not all these, would 
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agree with us. The course of 
tUngs would then be, that British 
and French goods would be 
shipped to those places, and eith- 
er there, or at home, so mark- 
ed and packed, that they might 
be imported into the United 
States as Dutch, Swedish, or Dan- 
ish goods, at tha reduced duty. 
And thus, France ^and England, 
holding firmly to their restrictive 
system towards us, would enjoy 
through other nations, all the advan- 
tages of a total* relaxation of our 
system towards them. 

The measure, M* adopted, is a 
radical change in our revenue sys- 
tem, and all our commercial rela- 
tions, and cannot but be followed by 
the most pernicious consequences. 
The bill is strangely entitled, a ^ bill 
to amend the navigation laws of 
the United States, ’ yet makes 
no reference to any one of those 
laws, and contains not one word 
about either ships, vessels, or nav- 
igation. It should be entitled * a 
bill to encourage frauds and per- 
juries, disturb the revenue, and 
embariass and restrict the. com- 
merce of the United States.’ 
Mr G. concluded by sayiifg, that 
be* bad been surprised into this 
debate ; and he threw out those 
few remarks, the suggestions of 
the moment, to show the impolicy 
and ruinous tendency of the 
measure. 

Mr Wa}me said he had two 
things to complain pf, one of them 
in common with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts— first, tie bad 
been surprised into the debate, 
and then he had been 4 Burprised 
out of it. 

[Here the hour expined, and the 
debate was arrested for the day.] 


The debate thus commenced 
was continued daily during the 
hour allotted to the consideration 
of resolutions and reports, until 
the 4th of May, when Mr Cam- 
breleng moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill 
till the ^rst Monday in Janaary 
next. ^ 

This motion precludes debate 
on the merits of the bill. 

Mr'Bates, who had desired to 
enter into the discussion, request- 
ed that tlie motion would be with- 
drawn, but the request was not 
complied with. Mr Reed gave 
some reasons why the further con- 
sideration should not be post- 
poned. 

Mr Storrs, of New York, said, 
that with a view to place the bill 
where it should not be heard of 
again, lie moved to lay it on the 
table. 

On the call of Mr Cambreleng, 
the yeas and nays •were ordered 
on the question. 

The question was then put and 
decided in the affirmative, yeas 
130, nays 38. 

So the bill was laid on the 
table. . 

In addition to the discussions, 
growing out of these proposed 
bills, extraordmary efforts were 
made to render the tariff policy 
unpopuld^ by highly colored 
statements of its injurious effects 
upon the prosperity of the coun- 
try. • 

The navigation of the United 
States wag asserted to be in a de- 
pressed and declining condition ; 
while that of Great Britain was 
declared to be highly flourishine;, 
and to be supplanting our vessels 
in various branches of trade for- 
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merly monopolized by them — 
results which were attributed sole* 
ly to the ruinous effects of the 
tariff. These fables were grfively 
published to the world in a report 
of the Committee of Commerce 
to the House, and being circulated 
with unremitting industry,, gave a 
momentary alarm to the ijublic 
mind, and great cause of exulta- 
tion to the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly reviewers. Unfortunately, 
however, for the predictions and 
inferences of these theorists, com- 
merce was prosecuted with re- 
doubled activity. The returns of 
the tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade showed an increase ig 1828 
of 65,449 Ions; while the in- 
crease of the tonnage employed in 
the coasting trade in 1828 was 
55,335 tons. This increase, which 
was not, however, to be attributed 
to the tariff, entirely disproved the 
predictions of the alarmists ; and 
the fresli imjAilse given to trade, 
which had been gradually accom- 
modating itself to the changes in 
commerce occasioned by the 
general peace in Europe, dissi- 
pated the apprehensions of the 
mercantile class and reconciled 
them to the modification of 'the 
revenue system, 

VVtiile commerce evinced such 
striking evidence of its advancing 
prosperity, the agrlcultdral and 
manufacturing interests gave 
equally strong proofs of their be- 
ing favored in even a 4iigher de- 
gree. In the distant West the 
wilderness was rapidly retiring 
and giving place to the farms of 


the frontier settlers ; while in the 
older sections of the country, 
greater attention w^s paM to cul- 
tivating the soil; new processes 
of agriculture and more conve- 
nient farming implements were 
introduced ; the breeds of domes- 
tic animals were improved, and 
every indication* afforded of the 
substantial anot healthTul prosperi- 
ty of a class so indispensal)le to 
the existence of the community. 
Still gfeater activity was evinced 
by die manufacturing interest. 
The water power, both on the 
small and greater rivers began to 
be in demand ; and while large 
towns, like Lowell on the Merri- 
mac, were suddenly created by 
the wealth of capitalists diverted 
into the manufacturing business, 
single factories of a size propor- 
tioned to the power of the fall 
on the smaller streams, gave em- 
ployment to the neighborhood, 
and furnished a domestic market 
to the farmers in different portions 
of the country. 

The increasing wealth of the 
community was also exhibited in 
public improvements of a perma- 
nent character, to facilitate inter- 
nal communication and the 'trans- 
portation of produce to market. 
Canals and rail roads were com- 
menced to connect the most 
prominent points and places, and 
more was effected in this species 
of internal improvement in the 
United States within the last five 
years, than all tliat had been pre- 
viously done since their existence 
as an independent nation. 
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The annual* report of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury (IMr 
Ingham), on tlie state of the 
public finances was transmitted to 
Congress on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1829. 

This report showed a balance 
in the Treasury, on the 1st of 
January, 1829, of 5,972,435. 

The actual receipts into' the 
Treasury during the first three 
quarters of the year 1829 were 
estimated at $19,437,231, viz : 


Customs, $17,770,746 

I-ands, 972,059 

Bank Dividends, .... 490,000 

Miscellaneous ^4,427 

£stioiated receipts during 
the fourth quarter, . . •5,165,000 


Total receipts, . ... .$24,602,231 

The expenditures during the 
three first quarters of the year 
1829, were estimated at $18,- 
919,114, viz; 

Civil, Diplomatic and Miscel- 
laneous, $2,482,416 

Military service. flicludiDg 
pennons, tortifications, In- 
dian afiaini and Interna] im- 
provement, &c, .... 6,166,256 
Naval service, buildings, &c, 2,665,979 

Public debt, . ' 8,716,468 

Bstimated expenditures dur- 
ii^ the %uai quarter,.. . 7446,^1 

Total expenditarefbr 1829, $26,164,695 


Leaving an estimated balance in 
the Treasury on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1830 of $4,410,072. 

It thus appeared that during 
the fi«t year of an administration, 
which was elected upon professed 
principles of retrenchment and 
reform, the expenditures exceed- 
ed the receipts $1,5C2, 304, while 
they exceed the expenditures of 
1828 by the sum of $075,281, 
and the expenditures of the pre- 
ceding year by the sum of 
$3,507,831. 

The receipts for the year 1830 
were estimated at $23,840,000, 
viz: 

Customs, $22,000,000 

Laivls; • 1,200,000 

Bank dividends, .... 490,000 

Incidental receipts, . . . 150,000 

The expenditures at $23, 755,- 
527, viz : 

Civil, diplomatic and miscel- 
laneous $2,473,226 

Military service, &c, . . . 5,625,190 

Naval serviee, 4,257411 

Public debt, ...... 11,500,000 

Leaving an estimated excess of 
the receipts over the expenditofes 
of $84,473. 

The gross aijiocint of duties ac- 
cruing during the first three quar- 
ters of >629 was estimated at 
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1,82 1,500, and the debentures 
for drawbacks during the same 
period amounted to $3,059,060. 

The amount of debentureg out- 
standing on the 30ih of Septem- 
ber, 1829, chargeable on the 
revenue oi 1830, was $1,111,- 
136. ^ . 

Tile total amount of the public 
debt on the 1st of January, 1829, 
w^as $58,406,418. 

Consisting of six per cents, $101^79,822 
Five per cents, including 
$7,OOl),OO0 subscribed to 
Stock of United * States 


Bank, 12,792,000 

Four and ii half per cents, 15,994,064 

Three per cents, . . . 13,29(»,250 

Unfunded debt, .... 44,282 


The payments made 'on ac- 
count of the public debt during 
1829 were, on account of interest, 
$2,563,094 ; towards the reduc- 
tion of ihc principal, $9,841,012, 
leaving the total debt on the first 
of January, 1830, at $48,565,- 
406. • 

The Secretary, besides fur- 
nishing the above statements con- 
cerning titc public finances, went 
into an examination of the antici- 
pated demands upon the Treasu- 
ry, and came to the conclusion, 
that the duties on various articles 
might be reduced without any 
detriment to the public service. 
Certain regulations were also re- 
commended to present frauds on 
the revenue, and the erection of 
public wareliouscs for the purpose 
•of storing goods entered for draw- 
back or on which the duties 
should not be paid. A change, 
too, in the credits on bonds Tor 
duties was proposed, so as to per- 
mit the purchasers to bond the 
^oods instead oflhe importer, and 
to make the term of sk, nine«and 
16 


twelve months the average terms 
of the credits on all importations. 
Nothing was definitely said as to 
the propriety of the tariff policy, 
from which the sentiments of the 
administration could be gathered. 
The Secretary’s report and the 
necessary estimates having been 
furnished to the House, it devolv- 
ed upon Congress td make the 
necessary appropriations fbr the 
public service. 

As 4116 party which had been 
so clamorous for , economy and 
retrenchment was now in power, 
but little opposition was to be ex- 
pected to those a[ipropriations, 
which were deemed necessary for 
the ordinary service of the Gov- 
ernment ; although those itema 
during several years past had fur- 
nished the most fruitful topics of 
debate. It was to be presumed 
that a reforming party would con- 
fine the public expenditure within 
the proper limits ; and so long as 
no extraordinary drafts were made 
on the Treasury, tliere was no 
necessity for the interference of 
those who were not ranked among 
the supporters of the administra- 
tion. ' 

The bills providing for the re- 
spective branches of the public 
service having been reported, on 
the 17tb of January, 1830, that 
making provision for the revolu- 
tionary and other pensioners was 
taken up, and having passed both 
Houses withoiit opposition, be- 
came a law. By this act $1,- 
157,961 were appropriated for 
pensions for 1830, and $101,700 
for the arrearages of 1829. 

The bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Government 
for 1830 was taken up in the 
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House on the 0th of February. 
When the bill was before tlie 
Committee of the Whole, Mr 
McDuffie moved to fill up the 
blank of the section of the bill 
containing the appropriation for 
the contingent expenses of both 
Houses of Congress with the sum 
of 135,000 dollane. 

Mr Wickitffe moved to amend 
the bill by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

To defray the expenses of 
printing for the two Houses of 
Congress, performed by the pub- 
lic Printer of each House, agreea- 
bly to his coiftracts. ’ 

Stationary, book binding, fuel, 
newspapers, post office, carpen- 
ters’ work, furniture, repairs to 
the Senate Chamber and Hall of 
Congress and Rooms. 

Messengers and horses, blank 
books and ruling paper and books. 

Expenses of the Police of the 
Capitol. 

Expenses of witnesses, includ- 
ing officers’ fees, for summoning, 
&z;c. 

Expenses of engraving maps 
and surveys, ordered by either 
House. • 

Mohrning and funeral expenses. 
Hack hire, when employed in 
the public service. 

Extra clerk hire. 

Mr Wickliffie said his object in 
proposing this amendment w^as, 
to confine the contingent fund to 
the legitimate expenses of both 
Houses of Congress, and for that 
purpose he procured from tlie 
Clerk of the House an enumera- 
tion of the different items of ex- 
penditure for the last session of 
Congress, which are all embraced 
in the amendment. 

Mr Coulter opposed the amend- 


ment. He said it would be inef- 
fectual to accomplish the object it 
professed to have in view", inas- 
much^ as from the very nature of 
contingent expenses, it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the 
articles which the circumstances 
of Congress may render necessa- 
ry hereafter. He also said, that 
it implied a reproach on the char- 
acter and integrity of the two 
Houses of Congress, since it de- 
prived them of the discretionary 
power vested in the other depart- 
ments of the Government to man- 
age their own funds as their exi- 
gences may require. 

Mr Polk su])poriod the amend- 
ment. 

Mr McDuffie said he would 
have no objection to the amend- 
ment of Mr Wicklifle if he was 
certain it embraced all the arti- 
cles of the contingent expenses of 
both Houses ol* Couitress. He 
suggested to IMr • Wickliffc to 
amend his proposition by reserv- 
ing the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars to meet ex|)cnses which may 
possibly be omitted in the enu- 
meration he has made. He in- 
quired from what source the spe- 
cificStions in his amendment were 
procured. 

Mr Everett and Mr Ingersoll 
severally opposed the amendment 
and expressed their regret that 
the appropriation bills should be 
thus encumbered. Mr Ingersoll 
said that k would be a belter 
mode to introduce a specific bill 
embracing the objects of Mr 
Wickliffe’s amendment, especially 
as it would be impossible to anti- 
cipate the conlingCDt expenditures 
of both Houses of Congress. He 
askfid in .what department ot 
Government this discretionary 
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. er which the amendment pro- 
osed to take away, could be de- 
posited, if not with the represen- 
tatives of the people ? 

Mr Barringer opj)osed the 
amendment, and condemned the 
practice of thus attempting to 
remedy special’ evils by -general 
legislation. • 

Air Ellsworth and Mr Hunting- 
ton were also opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr Daniel supported it at con- 
siderable length. 

Mr Wilde opposed the amend- 
ment, and said that the objert of 
it would be mucdi better accom- 
plished hy the introduction of a 
distinct bill to limit the expendi- 
tures as pro[K)sed. 

Air Polk sirj;gcstcd to Air 
WicklifFe a modification of his 
anicndmonl so as to meet the 
views of Air Barringer, who 
expressed bis disapprobation of 
general acts of li^gislation for par- 
ticular cases. He said he would 
make such a motion if Air Wick- 
liffe would not accept it as a 
modification of liis amendment. 

Mr WicklilFo replied that it 
was not in his ])owcjr to co;npIy 
with the request of Air Polk, as 
the amendment ho offered was 
not at his own instance, but pro- 
ceeded from the Ponmiiitee on 
Retrenchment. 

Air Polk then moved to amend 
the amendment by adding to it 
the following words : * 

‘ To the payment of the ordi- 
nary expenses of the contingent 
fund of the Senate and House of 
Representatives : Provided^ That 
no part of this appropriation shall 
be applied to pay for any printing 
not connected with the proc6ed- 


ings of either House of Con- 
gress, and executed by the pub- 
lic printer, unless the same be 
authorized by a joint resolution, or 
a law providing for the same.’ 

The amendment was agreed 
to — yeas 55. 

After a few observations from 
Air Taylor th8 amendment as 
amended, was? also Agreed to — 
yeas G5. nays 61. 

Mr Semmes moved to amend 
the bill by adding the following 
proviso : • 

‘ Provided^ That nothing here- 
in contained shall bo construed to 
prevent any expenditure already 
authorized by cither House of 
Congress.’ 

The question on this amend- 
ment was negatived — yeas 49, 
nays 50. 

Air Everett proposed to amend 
that ])art of the bill relative to the 
library, by adding to it the follow- 
ing words : • 

‘For the library of Congress 
5,000 dollars.’ 

This amendment was agreed 
to — yeas 56, nays 49. 

After some further amend- 
ments *in Committee on the IQth 
of February ,^he bill was reported 
to tbe House on the lltli, when 
the question being on agreeing to 
the amendments of Messrs Wick- 
liffe and Polk, in relation to the 
printing, a division was demanded 
and the vote was 91 yeas, 68 
nays. • 

'The question recurring on the 
bill, Mr Wickliffc asked why iho 
appropriation for the diplomatic 
service was greater than that for 
the last year } 

Mr McDuffie replied diat, un- 
til the last year there had been 
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an accumulation of unexpended 
balances, which being expended 
a larger sum was required for 
this year. 

Some further conversation oc- 
curred, in which Mr Ingersoll took 
a part, when Mr Verplanck rose 
and disclaiming any intention to 
make part^ alliftions, stated that 
Mr A^aras provided liberally for 
the foreign intercourse during the 
first year of his own terra, hav- 
ing when Secretary of * State, 
drawn the bill?, or suggested the 
appropriations ; there being, when 
he came in, a large unappropriated 
balance. Notwithstanding this, 
and the fact that bis own political 
friends filled the diplomatic de- 
partment, he asked for two hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand dollars 
for this fund during his first year. 
The year after, corresponding to 
the present year of the present 
administration, he asked ior one 
huitdred and eightyninc thousand 
five hundred dollars ; then came a 
call for forty thousand dollars for 
tlie Panama Mission. Making a 
total of four hundred and forty- 
two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, deemed proper anfl conve- 
nient ‘to be used, jind passed by 
the House, during the two first 
years of that administration. At 
the close of that administration 
there was on hand a surplus fund to 
a considerable amount. The Sec- 
retary of State, with a laudable 
desire .to do up hie business, asked 
for no addition to the surplus 
fund. Under these circumstan- 
ces only one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars was given 
for contingencies. 

Certain reasons induced the 
present Executive to make some 


recalls ; and under these circum- 
stances it was hardly wonderful 
tliat some additional appropriation 
was necessary. The administra- 
tion now asked two hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. The amount 
(he presumed) which would be 
called for during the two lirst 
yearst.of this administration for 
foreign intercourse would be three 
hundred and fortyseven thousand 
dollars. Making a difference of 
nearly one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in favor of the present ad- 
ministration. The administration 
meant to go back to the good old 
act of ISIO — an act drav»^n with 
more .than usual precision — 
which left nothing to come from 
the contingent fund. There 
W'ould be no more constructive 
embassies — no more forty thou- 
sand dollars appropriated for 
hunting up Congresses which 
were not to be found ; unless, 
indeed, they were*in the moon, 
or in that other place described 
by the poet as the ‘ receptacle of 
tilings lost upon earth.’ 

Under these circumstances, he 
presumed the Government would 
get ^long the two years for one 
hu ndred thousand dollars less than 
the Iasi administration. 

Mr Ingersoll replied that, since 
Mr Verplanck got up to put me 
right, he has put himself doubly 
wrong. I understood him to say 
that, during the two first years of 
Mr Adarn^’ term two hundred 
and tliirteen thousand dollars were 
appropriated for the foreign inter- 
course. If he will take the 
trouble to look into the statute 
books he will see* dial the sum 
was but one hundred and lorty- 
seten thofisand five hundred dd- 
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lars. He was also incorrect in 
stating the sum called for during 
the last year of Mr Monroe’s ad- 
ministration. He says it wSs two 
hundred thousand dollars. The 
book shows tlial it was but one 
hu£idred and seycntysix thousand ; 
and that amount was not Expend- 
ed, but was faithfully accdunted 
for by the honorable gentleman 
then at the head of the. State 
Department. 

The gentleman from New York 
threw out another insinuation, 
when alluding to the extravagance 
of the administration when the 
late President was Secretary of 
State. Is he aware whdtc that 
leads him? The appropriations 
then wore liberal. The last year 
that Mr Adams was Secretary of 
State, the year 182 ^ 1,1110 appro- 
priation was one hundred and for- 
tynine thousand dollars — liberal, 
but not morejiberal than the pres- 
ent year. In the year 1 823 there 
was but seventyfour thousand dol- 
lars called for — not one half as 
much as is asked for this year. 
In the year 1 822, but eightythree 
thousand dollars was asked for 
this fund. The increase -was 
gradual — the public history ex- 
plained the cause of the increase ; 
if the gentleman from New York 
would examine, lie w©uld find 
that the expenses were not more 
than was reasonable, and not be- 
yond those of the pi;psent time. 
The salaries are all fixed by law, 
and tlie sum to be called for is 
accordingly ascertained. In ray 
previous remarks I made no inti- 
mation that there was anything 
more than necessity called for at 
present. I would surest to^the 
gentleman, however, il, in refer- 
16* 


ring to abuses which have hereto- 
fore existed, it is worth our while 
to run into those which we have 
condemned ? Are we, in the 
first year of reform, to do the 
very thing we have once censur- 
ed ? It appears that outfits have 
been taken thjg year from the 
contingent funjl. I do not com- 
plain because* they do tWs, but 
because they do now what, dur- 
ing the last administration, they 
condemned. 

Mr Buchanan said, he did not 
expect the House would get into 
a party debate upon an appro- 
priation bill. He did not think 
either of the gentlemen who had 
spoken had taken a correct view 
of the subject. It must be ad- 
mitted, in the regulation of foreign 
intercourse, that a small saving 
may be an immense loss. It is 
the duty of the Executive to have 
the foreign intercourse so con(|uct- 
ed that the interests of the country 
shall suffer no loss. It could not 
be possible that the wisdom or 
folly of any administration was to 
be tested by the expenditure un- 
der ong or another head of appro- 
priations. Statesmen looked 'at 
ihe.objects, and considered what 
the country required. I was 
one that condemned the last ad- 
ministration, not on account of 
the money expended, but because, 
in my judgment, they expended 
it in violation of the law of 1810. 
That system hSd grown up under 
one President, followed by the 
others, until outfits were charged 
for appointments made abroad. 
There had been appointments 
made of Ministers about to return, 
converting “their Secretaries into 
Charges^ and allowing them four 
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thousand five hundred dollars for 
outfits; and in one case this had 
been done only to return. But 
this was a question for the people 
to settle. The Executive was 
competent to make recalls, and 
who would condemn him for 
using his discretion. It must be 
an extreme •case, indeed, for the 
Hous<f to withhold appropriations 
enabling the Executive to use a 
discretion which he was at liberty 
to use. The people would decide 
whether liis movements were ju- 
dicious. 

Mr Everett said that he agreed 
with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who had just taken his seat, 
as to the cause of the increase in 
tlie appropriation. That gentle- 
man had stated it to be the recall 
of several of the foreign ministers 
and the outfits of their successors ; 
and it was evident, from the com- 
paricon of the bill of this year with 
the appropriation law of the last, 
that such was the fact. He also 
agreed with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the recall and 
appointment of Ministers was a 
matter of Executive discretion ; 
and tlltit it was only in an extreme 
case that the House* would be*jus- 
tified in interposing to withhold an 
appropriation for the outfit of a 
Minister thus appointed. Mr Ev- 
erett begged to recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the manner 
in which this deb^ite arose. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr 
Wicklifle), Irnd put the question 
to the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, why the 
appropriation for the diplomatic 
service of this year amounted to 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, while the last year it was 


but one hundred and thirtyseven 
thousand ? To his inquiry the 
Chaifman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means had replied that, 
there had been, previous to the 
last year, an accumulation of un- 
expenej^ed balances of former^ap- 
propnations, which had rendered it 
necessary to appropriate less for 
that year ; but that these surplus- 
es being all expended, a larger 
sum was required for this year. 
With great deference to the source 
from which this slalement pro- 
ceeded, Mr Everett could not 
agree to its correctness. He did 
not fii^d, in looking at llie esti- 
mates from the Department of 
State for 1&29, that there was 
any such surplus under this head 
of appropriation. 

Mr McDuflie said it W'as far 
from his intention to say anything 
which any human being could 
construe into a party allusion. 
He did, ill reply to the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
state the reason that the balance 
of the fund was all expended. 

Mr Everett said that, the gen- 
lleniau’s explanation was in ac- 
cordance with his own view of 
the case, and be was about, him- 
self, immediately to state that, the 
surplus alluded to was in a differ- 
ent fund, •for tVhich no appropria- 
tion at all was made in 1829; 
and that consequently the increase 
of forty thi^usand dollars in the 
diplomatic service of the present 
year over the last, was not owing 
to any such surplus being added 
to the appropriation of 1829. It 
was an increase^ of expenditure, 
owing, as the gentleman from 
Pemisylvaftia stated, to the re- 
call of the foreign Ministers and 
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the appointment of their succes- 
sors. Supposing this matter to 
be now understood all roqpd the 
House, he should say no more 
about it. 

He must, however, dwell a 
nlbment on another pqjnt con- 
nected with this appropriation, in 
which, after what had been said, 
he need not disclaim being a vol- 
unteer. These outfits, •to the 
amount of over forty thousand 
dollars, have been paid, without 
any specific appropriation. On 
the contrary, a t;(uitleman from 
Georgia (Mr VVilde), the last 
W'inter, jiroposed, in Copirnittee 
of the VVliolc, to make an appro- 
priation for the outfits of Minis- 
ters who m't!:lit be appointed ; 
and the Committee declined mak- 
ing such an appropriation. They 
passed the hill as tiicy found it, 
witli specific appropriations for 
certain desidfnated salaries and 
outfits, with an estimated addition 
for contingencies of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, Tliis looked rather 
— when considered in connexion 
with the refusal of the Committee 
just alluded to — like excluding 
all outfits not provided for in the 
bill. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, forty thousand dollars, in out- 
fits, for which no appropriation 
had been made, hdve Ifeen paid 
during the past summer. 

Mr Everett did not mention 
this as criminating ^he present 
administration, but as vindicating 
tlie past. It had been asserted 
and reiterated here and else- 
where, that the late administra- 
tion had imptcijerly paid outfits 
out of the contingent fund ; and 
transferred to one object what 


was specifically appropriated to an- 
other. Now here we have forty 
thousand dollars expended in out- 
fits, without any specific appro- 
priation ; altliough two outfits, he 
believed, were specified in the 
act of last year. F rom what fund 
the money wai^taken he could 
hardly tell. » That* part of the 
estimates was not vei’ 3 r clear. 
TJiere is no such thing as a ' di- 
plomatic fund’ known to llie ap- 
propriation law. . The sum now 
asked for appears to be asked as a 
repayment of so much taken from 
other items. Oi* this he was not 
disposed to complain ; but he 
hoped gentlemen would now feel 
how unjustly the late administration 
had been criminated for a course 
so soon adoj)ted by the present, 
and which must of necessity be 
adopted by any, administration. 

Mr McDufec replied that, 
whatever other people had «aid, 
he had made no such charge 
against the late administration, nor 
had he said such appropriations 
were wrong. Whoever made 
such objection could not under- 
stand the subject. 

Mr Everett replied that, lie 3id 
not •maintain* that the gentleman 
from South Carolina, individually, 
had held this doctrine. Hut it 
had been distinctly laid down, in 
the reports of two Committees of 
the House, at the last Congress, 
the Committee, on the Expendi- 
tures of the Department of State 
and the Retrenchment Commit- 
tee. The latter Committee had 
recommended the abolition of the 
fund for the contingent expenses 
of the Fo»eign Missions on the 
ground that it enabled the Ex-* 
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ecutive, at liis discretion, to aug- 
ment the allowance to Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr Cambreleng thought the 
gentleman from Massachusetts 
must have confounded the Secret 
Service Fund with the Fund for 
Foreign Iniercoyfse. That was 
the only fund whic|j the Commit- 
tee on ^letrenchment proposed to 
abolish. 

Mr Everett said, I am not 
mistaken. Tl\e Committee of 
Retrenchment proposed to abolish 
the fund appropriated for ‘the 
cpntingent expenses of all the 
missions abroad,’ tis the gentleman 
from New York would find by 
turning to their report. 

Mr Norton said, during his legis- 
lative life he had always voted for 
the largest sum reported by the 
Committee. He was not one 
who expected to build himself up 
by talking of retrenchment. He 
did not feel as if be was called 
upon to inquire wdiether the sum 
received was large or small ; he 
trusted to the able gentleman who 
was at the head of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, •and he 
should vote for it as it stood. 

The bill was thch passed ^nd 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

In the Senate the bill was taken 
up on the 4th of March and an 
amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee of Finance to strike out 
the amendments groposed in the 
House by Messrs Wicklifle and 
Polk, in relation to tlie printing 
of Congress, became the topic of 
discussion. The debate was inter- 
rupted by other business and post- 
poned to the next day, when the 
bill was again taken up. 


A division was called for by 
Mr Barnard, and the question 
was taken on the first member of 
the sentence, viz : to .strike out 
the words - Provided^ That no 
part of the appropriation shall be 
applied to any printing other than 
of such* documents or papers as 
are cdhnected with the ordinary 
proceedings of either of the said 
Houses, during the session, and 
determined in negative — yeas 
22, nays 23. 

On the question to strike out 
the residue of the sentence, viz : 
and executed by the public prin- 
ters agreeably to their contracts, 
unless autliorizcd by an act or a 
joint resolution ; it was determin- 
ed in the negative — yeas 22, 
nays 23. 

A motion was made to strike 
out the outfits of the new minis- 
ters appointed since the 4th of 
March, 1829, and# negatived — 
yeas 3, nays 39. 

Certain unimportant amend- 
ments were then made in the 
bill, which was passed and sent 
to the House, wliere the amend- 
ments were concurred in and the 
bill became a law. 

By this act the following ap- 
propriations were made, viz : 

For the cf pens^s of the 
ecutive Department, includ- 
ing salaries of Vice Presi- 
dent, all the Departments at 
Washington and of the terri- 
torial goveAments, . . $640,184 


Of Diplomatic intercourse, . 248,500 

Of Congress, 670,060 

Of the Judicial Department, . 243,023 
For light-houses, beacons, &c. 231,103 

For pensions, 1,760 

For miscellaneous expanses, . 67,700 


For taking the census of 1S30, 
in addition to $360,000 for- 
ntf rly appmpriated, . . . 250,000 
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The bill making appropriations 
for the naval service for 1 830 was 
taken up on the 23d of February, 
and having passed the House was 
sent to the Senate, where it also 
passed without amendment and 
■l]£came a law. 

This act appropiiated for pay, 
subsistence and provisions, $lf)78,666 


Repairs of vessels, . . . 590,000 

Medicines and hospital stores, 30,600 

Ordnance and ordnance stores, • 30,000 

Repairs and improvement of 

navy yar^s, 180,500 

Gradual increase of navy, . 152,380 

Enumerated contingencies for 

1830 250,000 

Non enumerated contingen- 
cies, * . 6,000 

Expenses of marine corps for 

1830 ^ 18^,465 

Arrearages of marine corps for 
1829, 11,973 


Besides llic appropriation for 
arrearages in 1829, for the ma- 
rine corps, a law was also passed 
for the arrearages in the naval 
service for that year, appropria- 
ting 


For pay and subsistence, . $13G,923 

For repairs of vessels, . . . 82,841 

For contingent expenses, - . . 30,3!l2 

For medicines, &c, .... 2,698 

For marine corps, 16,757 


An act was also passed. for re- 
pairing and fitting out the Frigate 
Brandywine, appropriating $92,- 
369 for that purpose. 

An additional sum was also 
appropriated for the Ma?ine Corps 
the last day of the session, in con- 
sequence of a determination of 
the new fourth Ailtfitor (Amos 
Kendall) to introduce a reform in 
his Department. In his zeal to 
do this he refused to make cer- 
tain extra allowances to the offi- 
cers of the Magne Corps, which 
•bad been habitually made, on the 


ground that they were not author- 
ized by any law. 

When this reform was brought 
to the knowledge of Congress, 
a joint resolution was passed di- 
recting those unauthorized allow- 
ances to be made as former- 
ly; and on th^Jast day of the 
session, upon discovering that 
these allowances had not teen in- 
cluded in the estimates presented 
to Cqpgress by the Department, a 
law was brought in and hurried 
tlirough both Houses, appropri- 
ating in general terms a sum suf- 
ficient lo pay those* extra allow- 
ances. The sole effect of this 
reform was to cause great distress 
to the officers of that corps, who 
were curtailed of their pay for 
nearly a year, and finally loose 
and hasty legislation to remedy 
the evil. 

The sum formerly ajipropriated 
for the suppression of the ^lave 
trade was rcappropriated at the 
last day of the session as an ex- 
penditure falling under the super- 
vision of the Navy Department. 

No change had been recora- 
mende^l in the policy adopted by 
the Government, to gradually 
plape the coast in a state of de- 
fence by fortifying the principal 
points and seaports, and the hill 
appropriating the necessary sums 
for that purpose encountered no 
serious opposition. 

By that bill the following sums 
were appropriated for the com- 
pletion of fortifications, viz : 

For Fort Adams, .... $100,000 

« “ Hamilton, .... 86,000 

«* “ Monroe, .... 100,000 

« Calhoun, .... 100,000 

“ Macon, .... 60,000 
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Fort at Oak Island, .... $60,000 
Fortifications in Charleston, . 26,000 

“ at Mobile point, 90,000 

« Jackson, . . 85,000 

“ Pensacola, . 130,000 

Contingencies and purchase of 

a site for a fort, .... 15,000 

The bill making appropriations 
for the Engineqi^ Ordnance and 
Qiiarter-magtcr’s Department was 
taken jup in the House, March 
30th and continued under exami- 
nation the next day and also April 
first and fifth. An appropriation 
of $ 1 50,000 for arming the new 
fortifications was stricken out by 
the House -r yeas 120, nays 43. 
A motion made by Mr Crocket 
to strike out an appropriation 
of 2,500 dollars for erecting a 
military laboratory at West Point 
was nesatived : as was also a 
motion to strike out an appropria- 
tion for a military road in Arkan- 
sas, and one for the purchase of 
fivejand a half acres of land in 
Springfield for the use of the na- 
tional armory. 

The bill was amended in the 
Senate and the House concurred 
in two of the amendments. From 
the other amendment it eJissented 
and the Senate receding from it, 
the bill jiassed and became a Jaw. 

By this act appropriations were 
made 


For barracks $69,064 

“ store-houses, 3,600 

“ armories and arsenals, . . 47,700 

roads, 49,4,52 

“ miscellaneous, . « . . . . 44,421 


The military appropriation bill 
for 1830 was taken up on the 
22d of February, and was sanc- 
tioned by both Plouses without 
opposition. It made^ the follow- 
ing appropriations : 


For pay of the army and sub- 
sistence of officers, . . $1,063,909 


Forage and subsistence, . . .341,719 

Clothing 156,774 

Medical and Hospital Depart- 
ment, 28,000 

Quarter-master’s Department 407,000 

Military Academy, .... 24,163 

Contingencies, 10,000 

National ^rmorics, . . 360,1106 

Armament of fortifications, . 100,000 

CurreiA expenses of ordnance 

service 56,000 

Arsenals, 00,200 

Recruiting service, . . . 8,377 

For arrearages prior to 1817, (i,000 

“ “ 011828, 270 


The appropriations for the In- 
dian service, an expenditure un- 
der the supervision of the War 
Departtnent, for 1630 were, 

For the*expenscs of the Indian 

Department, $87,975 

For presents to the Indians . . 15,000 

Expenses of distribiiring Indian 
annuities and of holding con- 
ferences with them, . . . 21,849 

Of blacksmith shops 23,766 

To carry into eOcet siibaisting 

treaties, . 143,799 

Expenses in holding Indian trea- 
ties, . 14,022 

When the bill appropriating 
these last items came under con- 
sideration, Mr Vance moved an 
amendment to the clause giving 
pay to Colonel M'Ncill, so as to 
preolude liim from receiving pay 
both as an officer of the army and 
as a commissioner to hold a trea- 
ty with the Indians. 

Mr Miller asked if the officer 
alluded to had received his pay 
as an officer and was about to re- 
ceive the ^ay as a commissioner. 

Mr Vance said he did not know 
the fact, but be knew what had 
been the practice. The officer 
now at the head of this govern- 
ment received his. full pay as an 
officer, and also*as a commission- 
er for holc^ng treaties. 
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Mr Cambreleng asked if there 
were not some incidental ex- 
penses. 

Mr Vance said, that could not 
affect the item under consiTlera- 
tion. 

Mr Wickliffe said he should 
for the amendment. 

Mr McDufSe suggestfid that 
General M’Neill should hate his 
option, either to take his pay as 
an officer or his pay as a, com- 
missioner. 

Mr Vance then modified his 
amendment so as to make its 
phraseology correspond with the 
wishes of Sir McDuffie. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was then reportcd'to the 
House, when 

Mr Miller objected to the 
amendment as to the pay of Gen- 
eral M’Ncill. 

Mr Buchanan also took excep- 
tion to this amendment, on the 
ground that Jiowever just the 
principle that the Government had 
an undoubted right to the whole 
services of their oflicers, it was 
not correct to apply the principle 
in a case where the officer must 
have accepted the duty under 
the implied understanding’ diat 
the old practice was to be con- 
tinued. He suggested that the 
Coimiiittee on Retrenchment 
should report a bill to aprevent 
these double allowances. 

Mr Wickliffe stated that the 
Committee had reported such a 
bill. 

Mr Burges spoke in favor of 
the amendment, and asked gen- 
tlemen from what law or practice 
officers received extra pay for 
civil services. If there was none 
such, then tliere could |^e no iip- 


plied understanding that in the 
present case such would be the 
result. He stated the practice to 
have been that an officei* who 
was employed in the civil service, 
should not receive pay as an offi- 
cer at the time that he w^as re- 
ceiving pay for those civil services. 
There was a ryj^ in existence 
under the old^ Confi^*ess which 
prevents such double pa;^; and 
no gentleman had produced any 
law slipwing a contrary practice. 
We are, however, promised a 
millennium of retrenchment ; and 
so we had been promised from 
year to year. He Jioped such 
would be the case, and that abuse 
after abuse should not be permit- 
ted until we became bankrupt by 
precedent. He would have given 
this officer his double pay if such 
was the contract made with him, 
but not under the idea that there 
existed any implied understand- 
ing in consequence of any e^^ist- 
ing law tolerating such construc- 
tion. 

Mr Polk made some observa- 
tions in reply, in which he ex- 
pressed himself content with tlie 
amendnaent. 

Mr Vance disclaimed any idea 
of introducing* party feelings, as 
was intimated by the last gentle- 
man. He thought that although 
be did not belong to the Commit- 
tee on Retrenchment, he had 
supposed he might offer some- 
thing like a bit of retrenchment. 
He stated that* he had always 
been an enemy to those double 
allowances ; and had deterniined 
to take the first opportunity of re- 
sisting them. In this case the 
officer was perhaps less entitled 
to tliis double pay than any, be- 
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cause he commanded a post in 
the immediate neighborhood of 
these Indians, and as a comman- 
der of the post he had double ra- 
tions and extra allowances. He 
did not wish to introduce party 
considerations. He had indeed 
referred to a distinguished individu- 
al who had rdli^ed double pay ; 
and if the •gentleman wished to 
draw •back money from those 
who had received double allow- 
ances it will operate as severely 
at head-quartep as any wliere. 
He asked for the yeas and nays 
on this question. 

Mr Drayton defended the prac- 
tice of employing officers as com- 
missioners to hold Indian treaties, 
and moved to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
by striking out all after the word 
‘ that,’ and inserting words which 
made the provision general and 
prospective. 

Mr Vance said be had been 
asked by a gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if this had been the prac- 
tice of Government, and he had 
risen and said this was the prac- 
tice, and had referred to the only 
case within his knowledge. He 
' wished to be understood as hav- 
ing had good reasdn for his refer- 
ence; and if he had misunder- 
stood the exact terms of the in- 
terrogatories put to him he had 
merely made a mistake, and he 
was willing to have it attributed 
to him whether he had made his 
remark gratuitously or not. 

Mr Grennell replied briefly to 
the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as to the 
peculiar propriety of employing 
officers as negotiatojfs, and to the 
idea thrown out ^ffiat General 


M’Neill had entered on the duties 
of commissioner under the impli- 
ed understanding that he was en- 
titled to double pay. 

Mr Barnwell maeje some re- 
marks in favor of the double al- 
lowance to General M’Neill. He 
contended that where, by an 
roneous construction, officers bad 
receif ed more than the sums to 
which they were entitled^ it was 
unjust to compel him who had 
rendered the service, to refund. 
The fault is in those ‘who have 
put the false construction on the 
law, and who alone should be re- 
sponsible. 

Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, 
rose and observed that, he should 
not detain the House but a mo- 
ment, as it appeared to be anx- 
ious to take the question. But 
he w^ould join the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr Barnwell), 
in calling attention back to the 
real ground of disrussion. The 
bill provided for the reimburse- 
ment of money paid by the Ex- 
ecutive, where no appropriation 
had been made for the services of 
an officer of the army bolding by 
brevet the rank of a Brigadier 
G^eral, who had served as a 
commissioner in making a treaty 
with the Winnebagoes and others. 
This officer, at the time of his 
appointmentf was in the military 
service, and drawing his pay ; and 
the question is, whether he sIkiII, 
in additioiiJo his pay as an officer, 
receive also the pay of a com- 
missioner. 

The appointment, he said, was 
not a military command, which 
the officer was obliged to obey, 
but a civil commission which he 
hjid bik •option to accept or de- 
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dine, as be might think expedient. 
It wai^ an appointment to another 
service of a totally different char- 
acter, and to be rewarded .in a 
different manner. He accepted 
that appointment and njBrformed 
the service, and it had oeen said 
thttt the Government jpecame 
thereby bound to allow him Ins 
pay as a military officer, an3 also 
the same amount in addition as 
the other commissioners had w^ho 
served in but one capacity. This, 
sir, would he paying for service 
by construction — because no- 
thing is more plain than that he 
would not render service to the 
the Government in both ofgces. 

When he accepted the appoint- 
ment as commissioner and enter- 
ed upon the duties, he ceased to 
perforin all duties as a military 
officer and thereby ceased to 
haye any right to pay unless wc 
mean to adopt the doctrine that 
a person shal^ have pay for ser- 
vices which he does not and can- 
not perform. He could not, he 
said, bring his mind to the belief 
that the Government was under 
any legal or equitable obligation 
to make such an allowance, as 
the service as commissioner *was 
the voluntary choice of the officer, 
and assumed by him with a full 
knowledge that his military ser- 
vice must cease, and therefore 
his pay ought to stop. 

It has been said that prece- 
dents exist. On tlin point he 
observed, he was uninformed ; but 
if such precedents existed it was 
now acknowledged on all hands 
to be an abuse, and there seems 
to be no reasoti why the injurious 
practice should fie further coun- 
tenanced. This officer, by Jhis 
17 


own election, placed himself on 
the same ground as otlier com- 
missioners, and it would seem 
hardly just to them to pay him 
twice as much as they receive 
for their services. He therefore 
hoped the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohi^^r Vance) 
would so far proral as to limit 
the principle to^those bounds. 

Mr Clay suggested to tHfe gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to 
withdraw his amendment until 
the other amcndinent should be 
disposed of. 

Mr Drayton withdrew his 
amendment. • 

Mr Buchanan then stated the 
case of General M’Neill and ad- 
vocated the propriety of his ap- 
pointment, and of the remunera- 
tion now made to him by the bill. 
The money had been received, 
as appeared on the face of the 
bill, and it would be unjust to 
compel him to refund it. • 

Mr Coulter admitted that the 
Pre^adent might employ a general 
of the army to negotiate, and it 
often occurs that, in consequence 
of this military character, he is a 
negotialtor. A Governor of a 
State is often employed, but a 
Gowrnor is n&t an officer of the 
United Stales. A military officer 
in the pay of the United States 
has no claim to additional com- 
pensation for his civil service, and 
if he has received double pay, he 
cannot, in conscience, retain it. 
He referred to the case of Com- 
modore Decatur, who negotiated 
a treaty with the Barbary Pow- 
ers. There was an officer em-r 
ployed by General Washington to 
negotiate a treaty. He was allow- 
ed bis expenses, but not double 
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pay. He understood thHt the 
expenses are allowed to General 

M’Neill. . ^ 

Mr Sutherland spoke in favor 
of the allowance in the bill and 
against the amendment. 

Mr J. Taylor said the only 
question is'l^ou will reimburse 
your conungm'fund the money 
which^asBeen tcken out of it. 
If you do, the contingent fund is 
made whole j if not, your contin- 
gent fund is short. It Is not a 
question if you will pay General 
M’Neill. He has received his 
money ; and if you direct the law 
officer to institute a suit against 
Genera! M’Neill, the general will 
produce the commission of the 
President — prove that he has 
done his duty, and no court will 
compel him to refund a cent. 
He thought, therefore, the amend- 
ment irrelevant and would vote 
against it. 

Mr Sterigere now called for 
the previous question, vvhich was 
seconded by a majority of the 
House. 

The previous question was then 
put and carried [which supersedes 
all pending amendments], and the 
main* question was put, viz : on 
the engrossment of the bill,' and 
carried — yeas 84, nays 62. 

The sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was also appropria- 
ted to carry into effect the bill pro- 
viding for the removal of the 
Indians. An acoount of this bill 
has already been given in chapter 
third. 

Certain sums, being unexpend- 
ed balances, were also reappro- 
priated. 


An appropriation was also 
made for the partial settlement 
of a claim of long standing, and 
which involved no slight political 
feeling. This was the claim for 
the services of the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts during the late war 
with G|;eat Britain. This cl^Sn 
had been objected to because the 
Government of the State had re- 
fused to place the militia under 
officere of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and though in some in- 
stances their services were such 
as to render the claim undenia- 
ble, yet no distinction had been 
made between the different class- 
es of C'lahns, and the unadjusted 
account had hitherto been the 
subject of dispute. Now, how- 
ever, an appropriation was made 
of four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty- 
eight dollars, for the payment of 
all claims for services where the 
militia were called* out to repel 
invasion, either actual or where 
good ground existed to apprehend 
it : 2d. Where the calling out 
was recognised by the Federal 
Government : 3d. Where they 
w^erc .called out and served under 
the ‘requisition of the President of 
the United States, or of an officer 
of the United States. 

Appropriations were also made 
for the ^internal improvement of 
the country ; but from the pecu- 
liar importance which this sub- 
ject assumlJd towards the close 
of the session, it is deemed proper 
to treat of this class of appropri- 
ations in a separate chapter. 
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pRF.vious to llio ncccbsion of 
]Mr Jt^flVrson to the Presidency, 
the necessities of the country and 
the deinands upon the public 
U-easury growing out of the debts 
of the revolii^on, and the organ- 
ization of th(^ government, had 
prevented the apjilication of any 
part of the public revenue to the 
purposes of internal improvement. 
No question was made as to the 
powers of the General Govern- 
ment to make such appli'eation, 
because more urgent demands 
upon its attention had prevented 
the agitation of such a question. 

The finances af th^ country 
Uien began to wear a more pro- 
mising aspect and a surplus in the 
treasury left the Government at 
liberty to attend to other demands, 
besides those of primary neces- 
sit^ 

The difficulty of access to the 
great western, wilderness from the 
want of roads soon forced itself 
'upon the attention of Congress, 


and May 1st, 1802, a law was 
passed, making appropriations for 
opening roads in the Northwest 
territory. This was the first ap- 
propriation made by Congress for 
such a purpose, and during Mr 
Jefferson’s administration, it was 
followed up, by acts making ap- 
propriations for roads from Nash- 
ville to Notches, from Georgia to 
New Orleans, and other roads 
within, the limits of Slates, be- 
sides appropriations for the; Cum- 
berland road^ and for roads with- 
in tlie State of Ohio, under the 
act of March 3d, 1803, appropri- 
ating 3 per cent of the proceeds 
of the public lands in that State, 
for the purposes of internal im- 
provement. A survey of the 
coast was al^ authorized and 
^50,000 appropriated for that 
object. 

A report was also made to the 
Senate by Mr Gallatin, in answer 
to a resolution moved by Mr 
J. Q. Adams, in 1807, which 
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gave a general view of the sub- 
ject and presented a digested and 
systematic plan for the improve- 
ment of the country. 

Under that administration, the 
policy of internal improvement 
by the General Government, may 
be consider^Qjns having been com- 
menced, and ih^s thenceforward 
prosecuted with mpre or less ac- 
tivity according to the state of the 
public finances. 

During Mr Madison’s adminis- 
tration, the appnopriations for this 
purpose were increased, and by 
the act of May llth, 1812, a 
survey was ‘ authorized of the 
main post road from Robinstown 
in Maine, to St Mary’s in Geor- 
gia. 

While Mr Monroe was at the 
head of the Government, these 
appropriations were still further 
augmented, and surveys were 
ordered of the interior rivers, and 
road»were opened by the author- 
ity of Congress — all indicating 
the growing prosperity of tlie 
nation and the increasing attention 
of the government to this subject. 
A check was indeed given to the 
policy by the veto, which Mr 
Monrod in 1822, put upon the 
bill authorizing the collection 
of tolls, for the preservation and 
repair of the Cumberland road. 
This veto was founded on an 
opinion, that Congress had not 
a complete right of jurisdiction 
and sovereign^ oi^er the soil for 
the purposes oi internal improve- 
ment, which be considered as 
distinct from the power to make 
appropriations for that end, with 
the consent of the States, through 
which the road or canal should 
pass. 


In this opinion the President 
differed from his cabinet, and al- 
though bis veto was sustained by 
an additional message, setting 
forth at length his reai^ns for his 
opinion, it is to be presumed that 
he subsequently changed his 
views of the question, as the ob- 
jects contemplated by the act of 
April 30th, 1824, (to which he 
assented) are at variance with the 
strict construction of the powers 
of Congress contended for in his 
veto message. 

This act which appropriated 
^30,000 for the necessary surveys, 
plans and estimates of such roads 
and ca;ials as were deemed by 
the President of national impor- 
tance ; and also authorized the 
employment of the engineer corps 
in that service, was justly regarded 
as the deliberate adoption of a 
system of internal improvement. 

It was indeed only an initiatory 
step ; but tlic direction to Jay the 
estimates before Congress, ])lainly 
indicated, that it was the intention 
of the Government to act effi- 
ciently, and that in the belief of 
Congress the time had arrived, 
when the resources of the country 
could not be more advantage- 
ously employed than in improving 
the channels of communication, 
between different portions of the 
Union. The fengineer corps was 
accordingly ordered upon that 
service, and Mr Adams, when he 
assumed the Vrffice of chief mag- 
istrate, intimated his determina- 
tion to give effect so far as fell 
within tlie sphere of tlie Execu- 
tive Department, to the recom- 
mendation of Congress ; and also 
an entire conviction of the ex- 
pediency oft the policy and the 
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constitutionality of the power. 
This frank exposition of his 
views removed a difficulty, which 
had prevented many appropria- 
tions diiMg the preceding ad- 
ministration, and Congress took 
into immediate consideration those 
plans of internal imprqvement, 
that were deemed of th^ most 
immediate importance. 

During that administration, ac- 
cordingly, more appropriations 
were made for that purpose, and 
a greater impulse was given by 
the Government to the internal 
improvement of the country, than 
in all the preceding administra- 
tions. It was indeed onq of its 
dislinguisliing characteristics, and 
contributed in no small degree to 
awaken the hostility, which was 
waged against it, from its organi- 
zation. 

The Representatives from the 
Southern States, excepting South 
Carolina, hafl generally evinced 
great repugnance to the exercise 
of this power on the part of the 
General Government, as one not 
authorized by the Constitution. 
All power vested in that Govern- 
ment, they argued, must be. either 
specifically granted by the Con- 
stitution, or incidental to some 
power specifically granted. No 
power to make internal improve- 
ment was to be fodnd atnong the 
specified powers, nor was it in- 
cidental to any of those powers. 

Those who maintwned that the 
power existed in the General 
Government contended, that it 
was derived 1 st, from the power 
to establish post roads ; 2d, from 
the power to Regulate commerce 
between the States ; 3d, from the 
power to make and carry on war, 
17 ^ ^ 


and as one of the necessary means 
to construct roads and canals for 
tlie transportation of troops and 
munitions ; 4th, from the power 
to lay taxes ‘ to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United 
States ; 5th, from power to 
pass all laws necessary to carry 
into effect its constitutional powers, 
and 6th, from the powerTb make 
all needful rules respecting the 
publio territory. 

As in most constitutional dis- 
cussions, both parties were fixed 
in their own conclusions, and al- 
though those who* denied the 
power were invariably overruled 
in Congress, they were no less 
clamorous in protesting against 
its exercise as one of the striking 
proofs of the tendency of the 
Federal Government to corrupt- 
lion and consolidation. 

Tlie question of the expediency 
of exercising such a power by 
Congress was also strongly ques-- 
tioneii, and it was predicted that 
it would be productive of dissen- 
sions and improper combinations 
in the legislature ; great extrava- 
gance ^in the expenditure of 
public moneys ; accumulifiion of 
power in th8 Federal Govern- 
ment, which would render the 
State Governments mere depen- 
dencies upon its generosity or 
caprice, and that it would place at 
its command a host of contractors, 
engineers, toll .gatherers and su- 
perintendents, who would exer- 
cise a control in the local elections 
incompatible with the indepen- 
dence of the State Governments. 

On the other hand, the neces- 
sity of these improvements; the 
inability of the State Governments 
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or of private associations to exe- 
cute them ; and their tendency 
to strengthen the bonds of union 
were eloquently pourtrayed ; and 
it was aptly replied that any ar- 
gument drawn from the danger 
to the independence of the State 
Governmefe*% or of dissensions 
or improper cShibitiations in Con- 
gress, or extr^agant expendi- 
tures ^n account of appropria- 
tipns of this character, was just 
as applicable to the system of 
fortifications onto any appropria- 
tions for local objects undeniably 
within the jurisdiction of the 
General Gdvernment. 

That the subject matter of 
legislation, if within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, must 
be left to its discretion, and how- 
ever much that discretion might 
be abused, its abuse did not af- 
fect the constitutional question 
which necessarily depended upon 
reasons of a different kind. The 
remedy for an abuse of power 
was vested in the people, and a 
sufficient check would be found 
in the periodical elections to pre- 
vent all tendency to extravagance 
or corruption in the exerdise of a 
powei^ so indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country. • 

While this discussion as to the 
expediency and constitutionality 
of the power was renewed with 
unusual animation, during Mr 
Adams' administration, the oppo- 
nents of interna] improvement 
seemed to have forgotten, that 
the opposing candidate to the in- 
pimbent had evinced, while in the 
Senate of the United States 
quite as latitudinarian opinions on 
this disputed point. eHis votes 
on certain bills making appropria* 


dons for roads and canals were 
not only in favor of the system of 
surveys as established by the act 
of 1824, but also in favor of sub- 
scriptions to the stoclr* of private 
canal companies and of appro- 
priations for roads within the limits 
of particular StEttes. This he- 
terodoxy was overlooked, or in- 
dulging in the hope, that the con- 
stitutional principles of that can- 
didate' were not yet definitely 
settled, or that as the representa- 
tive of a reforming parly, he 
might be induced to make them 
more conformable to their own 
political creed, the Southern States 
and those of the same party in 
the north yielded him their most 
ardent support, undaunted by the 
fact, that he was represented in 
the Western and Middle States as 
the friend of internal improve- 
ment and that these votes were 
appealed to as conclusive evidence 
of his sentiments, ^liis inaugural 
message gave no indication of any 
change of opinion, but simply 
advanced the oracular proposition 
that ‘ internal improvement and the 
diffusion of knowledge, so far as 
they can be promoted by thecon- 
siilutional acts of the Federal 
Government are of high impor- 
tance.’ In the message at llie 
opening of Congress, be first man- 
ifested aif unwillingness to the ex- 
ercise of this power by Congress ; 
but his recommendation of an 
apportionmeR^ of the surplus 
revenue among the States, as a 
substitute for internal improve- 
ment by the Federal Government 
was scarcely regarded as a mea- 
sure seriously coptemplated. 

As the session advanced, how- 
ever, the divisions on the passage 
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of certain bills authorizing inter- 
nal improvements began to indi- 
cate, that no support of these 
bills could be expected frcJm the 
more conltdential friends of the 
Executive and that the cause of 
interna] improvement would be 
left chiefly to the care of* the op- 
position. Many howevet who 
were classed among the supporters 
of the administration were staunch 
advocates of internal improve- 
ment and so vitally important did 
they deem the assertion of the 
powers of Congress on this ques- 
.tion, that in one instance, after the 
rejection of a bill of this charac- 
ter by too strong a vote fb hope 
for its final passage, they voted 
in favor of its reconsideration to 
prevent any inference being drawn 
as to the motive which influenced 
their votes. This occurred in the 
House of Representatives in re- 
ference to a bill brought forward 
early in the session to construct 
a national road from Bufialo to 
New Orleans. 

After much discussion concern- 
ing this bill, on the 14th of April, 
the previous question was called 
for, and the House decided by a 
vote of 86 ayes, 105 nays, that it 
should not be read a third time. 

Mr P. P. Barbour then rose 
and congratulating ,the Qouse on 
this decision, observed that it had 
achieved glory enough for one 
day and moved an adjournment. 
This observation oflfended many 
who voted against the bill, as it 
seemed to place its rejection upon 
the ground of its being consider- 
ed unconstitutipnal, whereas their 
votes were given ‘simply in refer- 
ence to the expediency of making 
this particular road. * • 


The motion to adjourn thus 
asked was accordingly negatived, 
78 ayes. 111 nays, and the next 
day upon motion of Mr Spencer 
of" New York, the House deter- 
mined to reconsider the bill, 99 
ayes, 91 nays. As^#it was not 
intended to press il\e passage of 
the bill, a motion was then made, 
that it Ife on tHfe tabl^^aed car- 
ried, 94 yeas, 88 nays. 

The discussion was again re- 
newed upon the consideratiouvof 
the bill, making a')>propriations for 
examinations and surveys. This 
bill was taken up in tJie House on 
the 25th of March, when on mo- 
tion of Mr McDuffie, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of 
the whoh on the state of the 
Union, and look up the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for examina- 
tions and surveys, 8ic, viz : 

For defraying the expenses in- 
cidental to making examinations 
and surveys for national works 
under the act of 30lh April, 1824, 
and also for arrearages on account 
of surveys in 1826, 1827, and 
1828, 30,000 dollars ; 

For .completing the Cumber- 
land Road from Zanesville io Co- 
lunibus, 91,000 dollars; 

For continuing the road from 
Detroit to Fort Gratiot, 7,000 
dollars ; 

For continuing the road from 
Detroit to Saganaw Bay, 7,000 
dollars ; 

For continuiftg the road from 
Detroit to Chicago, 8,000 dol- 
lars; 

For completing the road from 
Pensacola to St Augustine, 10,000 
dollars ; 

For completing the survey and 
estimate of a canal to connect the 
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T^aters of ihe Atlantic with the Gulf 
of Mexico, IQ, 400 dollars. 

In reply to a question from Mr 
Wickliffe, 

Mr McDuffie said that the 
Committee of Ways and Means 
had delerm^jjed to make the ap- 
propriation tni^year, but there was 
a disposition in the Committee to 
discounte.^ance any excess of ex- 
penditure on these objects. 

Mr Hall, remarking on the 
term ‘ National objects,’ a'sked if 
there was not a‘ national object to 
which the revenue could be pro- 
perly and b^eficially applied : he 
meant the payment of the national 
debt. TJiat was the only national 
object in his view. Mr Hemphill 
stated that the present appropria- 
tion was partly required to com- 
plete surveys already commenced. 
He thought the appropriation of 
$30,000 insufficient : and moved 
to add $5000. 

IVtr Ingersoll expressed his re- 
gret tliat the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had moved to increase the 
sum. He slated that it had been 
tlie practice, till this year, to 
pay the arrearages, as wcjl as the 
curreiU expenses out of this 
30,000 dollars; but he under- 
stood that this year the Depajt- 
ment had ordered only die current 
expenses out of the 30,000 dollars. 

Mr Hemphill withdrew his pro- 
position to amend. 

Mr Wickliffe moved so to amend 
the bill as to confihe the appropri- 
ation to surveys of national works 
which have been commenced and 
aie not completed. 

Mr Clay opposed the amend- 
ment, the object of these surveys 
being to give that information 
on which Congress may found 
legislation. 


Mr Mercer also expressed his 
hope that no sudden impulse caus- 
ed by the remarks of the- gentle- 
man from Kentucky, would induce 
the House to adopt ffie amend- 
ment. He adverted to* charges 
which had been formerly, made of 
improper expenditures in these 
surveys, charges which he said 
had never been, in any single in- 
stance supported by anything like 
a plausible argument. He instanc- 
ed the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, to show that the Govern- 
ment was not subject to call after 
call for the same ol>ject. For that 
canal, w'hirh the Engineers esli- 
mated^at eight millions, Congress 
bad subscribed oue million. No 
second application bad been made, 
and he would say further, (hat no 
second call would be made on 
Congress to aid tlie eastern sec- 
tion of the work, estimated at eight 
millions. He stated that these 
surveys are made for the purpose 
of obtaining knowledge ; and with- 
out that knowledge we must legis- 
late in the dark, and tlie public 
money would be wasted, in larger 
sums, in useless discussions as to 
the routes of roads and canals. 

Mr Lea suggested to Mr Wick- 
liffe, to enlarge his proposition, so 
as to include all objects which may 
be reconpiienvied by either House 
of Congress. 

Mr Ellsworth thought the lim- 
itation unjust and unreasonable. 

If there are objects which are na- 
tional, yet to be commenced, it 
would be unjust to postpone them 
because they had not been begun. 

Mr Wickliffe accepted the 
amendment of Mr Lea as a mod- 
ification of bis amendment. 

The question was then put on 
the amendment as modified, and 
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decided in the negative — yeas 
50, nays 66. • 

The bill having been reported 
to the House was again t£^en up 
on the WShaf March, when Mr 
Wickliffe moved to amend the bill 
in the clause appropriating money 
for surveys, by "adding a proviso, 
that the sum appropriated sljould 
be expended on works heretofore 
directed, or whicli may be directed 
by either House of Congress. 

Mr Ellsworth expressed a hope 
that the amendment would not be 
adopted. lie reminded the House 
that it had been customary to pass 
an appropriation of this kind 
annually ; and he desired that it 
be applied on the usual principle, 
that the same discretion, whicli Iiad 
been liitlierto given to the pro[>pr 
department in the disbursement of 
this money, sliould still be given to 
them. He argued against the pro- 
posed change as inexpedient, un- 
just and unrea^bnable. 

It seemed to contemplate that 
whenever a proposition for any ap- 
propriation for any particular work 
is made, the subject is to undergo 
a discussion in this House ; and 
members are to be called on to 
decide, with the superficial know- 
ledge they must be supposed to 
possess, on the preference of mak- 
ing a survey for a route /terc, 
over that for a route* thch. He 
hoped, therefore, that the amend- 
ment would not prevail. 

Mr McDuffie reparied the ob- 
jections he had urged against this 
limitation at the last session, when 
a similar proposition was negativ- 
ed by a vote of four to one. If 
this limitation should be adopted, 
every member will have his own 
peculiar project carried through 


or no propositions will pass. Com- 
plaint had been made that the 
works begun were not National, 
yet it was proposed to compel the 
Government to complete them in- 
stead of taking up others which 
might be National. It was there- 
fore an unreasonable 'proposition, 
and he hoped it would not be 
adopted. « 

Mr Wickliffe defended ms^mend- 
ment on the ground generally of 
the abitse which the present mode 
led to, the uuimpostant nature of 
the works which it enabled mem- 
bers to be procured to be under- 
taken, &;c. • 

Mr Martin stated that, although 
opposed to the system, he was 
still more opposed to the amend- 
ment, in its present form. If 
the bvbteni was to be continued, 
he was for leaving its exercise 
where it was now, to the Execu- 
tive, and to keep this House as 
clear as possible of the contention, 
and tlie agitation which it was cal- 
culated to produce here. He then 
moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out, ‘ or such as may 
hereafter be directed by either 
House of Congress.’ 

Mr Trezvant made sonlb re- 
mark against *thc commitment of 
a discretion to the Departments 
as to the direction of any surveys. 
He wished to confine the appropri- 
ation to such surveys as have been 
corpmenced, and that the House 
should afterwards decide on the 
propriety of new ones. He argu- 
ed at some length in explanation of 
his views, and hoped the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina would not be adopted. 

Mr Hall opposed the whble sys- 
tem, the amendment as well as 
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the bill itself. If he took the 
amendment of Mr Martin, the re- 
mainder of Mr WicklifTe’s amend- 
ment would contain enough to in- 
volve all his principles. He could 
vote for none of the questions pro- 
posed. 

Mr Mer^fer suggested that many 
surveys had been ordered by Con- 
gress whjgkhave pot yet been com- 
mence^V And the effect of the 
amendment would be to relieve the 
Executive of all responsibility 
whatever. • 

The amendment moved by Mr 
Marlin to the amendment, was then 
negatived. ' 

Mr P. P. Barbour suggested a 
modification of the amendment so 
as to strike out the words ‘ cither 
House of,’ so as to read — .shall 
be directed by Congress. 

Mr Wickliffe declined to accept 
the modification. 

Mr P. P. Barbour then moved 
bis" proposition as an amcndmejit. 

Mr Drayton stated that his 
opinion had always been that the 
act of 1 824, authorizing this ex- 
penditure for surveys, was uncon- 
stitutional. He consequently was 
opposed to all appropriations for 
tliese* objects ; but he was in favor 
of the amendment* for reasons he 
stated — the chief of which was 
that it would tend to prevent abuses 
in the execution of the act, and 
contending that works beginning 
and ending in the same State, 
could not be deemed national, but 
many such under the present sys- 
tem had been undertaken. 

Mr P. P. Barbour enforced 
tbe propriety of the amendment 
lie had offered. The vote of this 
House is the vote of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, while 


that of the Senate is the vote of 
the representatives of the States ; 
and he wished to unite both. He 
declared himself utterly opposed 
to the whole systemy'dad every 
scheme, survey, and appropria- 
tion under it. 

Mr jyiercer advocated tlie pow- 
er qf the Government to make 
these surveys, and die practice 
which had prevailed under that 
powei*, denying peremptorily that 
it had led to any abuses, although 
the allegation was so often repeat- 
ed, and arguing that a work com- 
mencing and ending in a State 
might be, and ofien was strictly 
national ; many cases of which he 
cited ; amongst others, he main- 
tained that if a line of canals from 
Maine to Georgia was a national 
work, any part ol that line, how- 
ever small, is national. The whole 
work cannot be completed at 
once ; it must be constructed in 
detail and in parts.* The Buffalo 
and Nev\^ Orleans road, he con- 
sidered as national, whether it was 
cut up in decimal parts, or viewed 
as a whole. He said he had 
carefully investigated the practice 
of the Department, and he be- 
lieved it to be free from abuse. 
Even in a case which he had four 
years ago considered the most 
doubtful, he had subsequently 
satisfied himself that there was no 
ground for doubt. To objections 
on the score of local interests be- 
ing too inflihMitial, he replied that 
in time of war it was as important 
a power which regulated the di- 
rection of an army, as that which 
gives the direction of a road. 
The western pqrt bf the State of 
New York had entirely sprung up 
uader the fostering influence of 
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the late war, as millions had been 
expended there, in consequence 
of the march of troops there. 
Yet no one contended that iir that 
case th^tJbvernment should be 
controlled lest the local interests 
of one section should be preferred 
to those of another. • 

Mr Ambrose Spencer stated that 
the question as to the power of 
the Government to make these 
surveys, was settled by the ‘act of 
1824, and that it was useless now 
to make it a subject of discussion. 
He was opposed to imposing upon 
the present administration a lim- 
itation which had not been impos- 
ed on their predecessors.* He 
declared himself adverse to the 
amendment to the amendment, 
as well as to the amendment. 
He expressed his concurrence in 
the views which had fallen from the 
last speaker, and controverted the 
idea that works confined entirely 
to particular Skates were necessa- 
rily not national, cases of which 
he cited. 

Mr Irwin of Penn, expressed 
his hope that both the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and that of the gentleman 
from Va. would be rejected. 

Mr Mallary contended that it 
was due to the President, who is 
at the head of the militai^ force, 
to give to him an entire command 
over those works which are con- 
nected with the military defence 
of the country. H^ould, in the 
exercise of that power, lead to 
more full and more satisfactory 
results, than we can ever be 
brought to by listening to the con- 
tending claims of gonflicting inter- 
ests in the House. There was 
• iw reason for imposing this limim- 
tion on the present Executive. 


Mr Barringer said the adoption 
of the amendment could only 
lead to a multiplication of surveys, 
and he argued briefly to show the 
inexpediency of the amendments. 

The amendment to the amend- 
ment was negatived — yeas 72, 
nays 96. 

The question was ihen taken 
on the amendm^t of *Mr,*Wick- 
lifFe, and decided in the negative 
— 75 yeas. 111 nays. 

The bill was then ordered to a 
third reading — 121 yeas, 64 
nays, and having been passed was 
sent to the Senate |br concur- 
rence. 

In the Senate, it was amended 
by two additional sections, appro- 
priating $*100,000 for opening 
the Cumberland road west of 
Zanesville ; $60,000 for contin- 
uing it through the State of Indi- 
ana ; $40,000 for continuing it 
through Illinois; and $32,400 
for opening it from St Louis to 
Jefferson City in Missouri, and 
also providing for the appointment 
of superintendence of that road in 
those States, upon the same terms 
as thosq superintending the road 
in Ohio. These amendgients 
were^ sanctioned by the Senate ; 
yeas* 26, nays 16. 

An appropriation of $15,000 
was also made for arrearages on 
account of the Cumberland road. 

An amendment was also offered 
by Mr Dickerson, to strike out 
the appropriatidti for the survey 
of a canal between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic. This 
was rejected, 15 yeas, 31 nays, 
and the bill was passed the next 
day (April 17ih) 26 yeas, 17 
nays. 

In the House the amendments 
were concurred in except those 
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providing for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road from St 
Louis to Jefferson City. Those 
parts were stricken out in the 
House, on tlie 29d) of May, and 
the Senate having concurred, tlic 
bill was sent to the President for 
his sanction. 

He had now taken his stand on 
the qikMrtStfn of hUernal improve- 
ment — (the message rejecting 
tlie bill for constructing tlie Mays- 
ville road, having been transmitted 
on the 27ih* of May,) — and 
having there set up certain dis- 
tinctions b^teen national and local 
improvements, to justify liis re- 
jection of that bill, he undertook 
to approve of this bill with a quali- 
fication. This qualification con- 
sisted in a reference to a message 
sent to the House, together with 
the bill, wherein he declared that 
as the section appropriated $8000 
for the road from Detroit to Chi- 
cago might be construed to au- 
thorize the application of the ap- 
propriation to continue the road 
beyond the territory of Michigan, 
he desired ‘ to be understood as 
having approved the bill^ with the 
understanding, that the road is 
not to be extended beyond the 
limits of the said territory.^ 

This message exemplified in a 
striking manner the crude and un- 
settled notions of the President 
and of his constitutional advisers 
respecting the nature of the Gov- 
ernment and of Ihe duties of the 
Executive. The President by the 
Constitution is vested with the 
right of returning bills, that he 
not choose to sanction, with 
ps objec^ioas to the House where 
they origfeMtted. Here the bill 
is reconsidered and unless it is 


sanctioned by a vote of two thirds 
of both Houses, it does not 
become a law. This right of the 
President, however, is a mere 
naked right of approtaTbr disap- 
proval. He cannot annex any 
conditions or qualifications to 
his approval.’ Still less can he 
undertake to give any particular 
construction to a law at the time 
of his approval. The President 
however seemed to think other- 
wise, and notwithstanding the sec- 
tion directed the application of 
this appropriation to a road ex- 
tending from Detroit in Michigan 
to Chicago in Illinois, he under- 
took <to limit its aj)plication to 
sucli part of the road as was 
within Michigan, and to imagine 
that that declaration of his, that 
he would so apply it, rendered 
the appropriation constitutionally 
within the power of Congress. 

No declaration of his could 
make such an appropriation con- 
stitutional, unless Congress was 
originally authorized to make the 
appropriation as made in tlie bill. 
If not so authorized, the Presi- 
dent should have returned the bill 
witJi his objections, and a declara- 
tion, that he would apply an un- 
constitutional appropriation upon 
a constitutional object, was super- 
adding to a legislative violation of 
the Constitution, a breach of his 
own duty as the chief executive 
magistrate of the Union. This 
difiiculty wHtST occasioned by the 
views expressed in his Message 
rejecting the Maysville and Lex- 
ington road bill, which will be 
found in the second part of this 
volume, page 22. 

This bill, which originated in 
the Houise, where it was reported 
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February 24th, authorized a sub- 
scription to the stock of the Mays- 
ville and Lexington road Com- 
pany. It was passed in 
in^tee #<<nhe whole House, on 
the 26ih of April, and on the 28th 
of April, it was ordered to a 
third reading, 96 yeas, SJ nays. 
The next day Mr Martin of South 
Carolina moved that it be laid on 
the table, which was negatived, 
85 yeas, 102 nays. The pre- 
vious question being then nailed 
for by Mr Crockett, the bill passed, 
102 yeas, 85 nays, and was sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

In that body, Mr Forsyth moved 
when it came up for coni^dcrfi- 
tion (May 14th) to strike out the 
1st section of the hill, but the 
motion was rejected, yeas LS, 
nays 25. The next day the bill 
was passed, } cas 2d, nays 1 8, and 
on the 1 Dth of xMay, it was signed 
and sent to the President. The 
President retained the bill until 
the 27tli, when he returned it to 
the House with his olijections, 
as set forth at length in his mes- 
sage before referred to. 

According to this message he 
seems to be of opinion, tliai un- 
der the Constitution, Congress 
can in no case construct or pro- 
mote any works of internal im- 
provement within the limits of a 
State provided the jflrisd^tion of 
the territory occupied by them be 
necessary for their preservation 
and use. ^ 

As to the appropriation of 
money in aid of such works, 
when undertaken by State au- 
thority surrendering the claim of 
jurisdiction, thc'rnessago advances 
i^e opinion, that by the practical 
construction of the Federal Ccyi- 


stitution, Congress has acquired 
the power to appropriate money 
in aid of works of internal im-* 
provement provided such works 
he ‘ of a general not local — na- 
tional not State character.’ The 
work in question he considered 
of the latter class, and he there- 
fore returned the bill authorizing 
the subscription Jo its p,<^k to the 
House where it originated. Be- 
sides this view of the subject, the 
President w^ent into an examina- 
tion of the expediency of enter- 
ing upon a system of internal 
improvement and by reasons re- 
ferring to the liquidalioft of the pub- 
lic debt and the extravagant char- 
tictcr of certain proposed improve- 
ments indicated a feeling of hos- 
tility to the exercise of the power 
by Congress. 

The reading of this message 
])ro(luccd great excitement in 
Congress. Many of the friends 
of the President from Pennsyl- 
vania and from the west, had 
relied upon his adhering to his 
former opinions on this question, 
and this message first forced upon 
their minds a conviction as un- 
welcome? as it was unexpected. 

The consideration of ihfi sub- 
ject was postp&nqd until the next 
day (May 28lh,) when the House 
proceeded to the reconsideration 
of the bill. 

The question was upon the pass- 
age of the bill, notwithstanding 
liic objections pf the President. 
Tiie Constitution, in such cases, 
requires a vote of two thirds of 
both Houses of Congress to con- 
firm the bill. 

Mr Daniel said, he had sup- 
ported the •measure condemned 
by the message, but, as a co-or 
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dinate branch of tlie Government 
has called on this body to stop 
their career, he, for one, was 
disj)osed to give the people of tlie 
nation an opportunity to consider, 
coolly and dispassionately, the 
objections urged by tlie Presi- 
dent against the mode of appro- 
priating money to objects not 
national^,* It is tjie first time in 
the hisitory of the world that the 
Executive of a nation has inter- 
posed his authority to stop ex- 
travagant and Tuinous appropria- 
tions. He was elected on the 
principle of economy and reform ; 
and if the tepresentatives of the 
people refuse to him a proper 
support, it is impossible that the 
object for which he was elected 
can be obtained. In the dis- 
charge of his duty as the servant 
of a free and independent people, 
and in obedience to what he be- 
lieves to be their will, he has laid 
this subject before them. They 
will have to pass upon the cor- 
reclness of his views, and I feel 
disposed, out of respect to them 
and the President, to give them 
an opportunity. 

Mr Daniel said he was in favor 
of internal improvement ; but the 
system, as it has heretofore ’been 
carried on and pursued, was bet- 
ter calculated to destroy than to 
promote it. The House had 
been admonished, on a former 
occasion, by the gentleman from 
New Vork (Mr Storrs), that the 
friends of the system were break- 
ing it down by their extravagance 
and folly. It was clear, from 
the message, that if the system 
wa$ pursued as it bad been at- 
tempted at the present session, 
this nation would soon be involv- 


ed in a large and immense na- 
tional debt. The members oi 
Congress would understand each 
othei: — if not corruptly, the ef- 
fect would be the s^rs ; th^ 
would vote for each other’s pro- 
jects without regard to the public 
good. , A host of* federal officers 
would be created to superintend 
the collection of tolls, and the 
repairing and amending those 
improvements. The lax on the 
people would be increased, until 
their leaders would be as great 
as they are in any despotic gov- 
ernment on earth. Besides, it 
would end in corruption beyond 
control. The members of this 
House cannot now read all the 
documents printed and laid on 
the tables. This system will pro- 
duce a swarm of officers and ac- 
counts without end. The rep- 
resentatives of the people can 
never examine them — the offi- 
cers become irrCoponsible and 
corrupt, and it will produce con- 
solidation of the Government. If 
the system is to be persevered in, 
let us adopt one that will not be 
productive of this evil. 

Mr Stanberry said that, in the 
view he took of the matter, he 
considered the communication 
which had been just received, as 
the voice of the President’s min- 
istry, r^ither‘ than that of the 
President himself ; or, to speak 
more correctly, the voice of his 
chief minister. The hand of the 
‘great magician’ was visible in 
every line of the message. There 
was nothing candid, nothing open, 
nothing honest, in it. As one 
reason why the ‘Executive re- 
jects the bill, he assigns the ex- 
travagance of this Congress as 
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having been so great that there 
will not be money enough in the 
Treasury to meet the small ap- 
oropriation contained in the re- 
>^«ir And as an evidence 
of the correctness of such appre- 
hension, the appendix contains a 
list of all the bills which have 
been reported in the Scnatg and 
in the House, but not passed. 
These arc relied upon in the ar- 
gument as if they had passed and 
become laws. When it is well 
known to all of us, the most of 
iJiese bills are only evidence of 
the opinions of the Committees 
by whom they were reported ; 
and there is not even a probahili- 
ly that they will ever become 
laws. Among the hills of this 
description, contained in the ap- 
pendix, is tile bill reported in the 
Senate providing for the amount 
of French spoliations, which, of 
itself, makes an item of five 
millions of doTlars. There is also 
included in the appendix the hill 
for the relief of Susan Decatur, 
and that for Heaumarcliais’ 
claim and tlie claim of Richard 
W. Mead. Tliere is added also, 
the bill for the Colonization So- 
ciety, proposing to pay twenty- 
five dollars for each negro in the 
United States. And to swell the 
amount, tlic claim ,of l^rcsident 
Monroe is also added. All these 
amounts put together, give to 
the proceedings of this Congress 
an appearance ol^xtravagance 
which does not belong to them. 
On the whole, 1 consider this 
document artfully contrived to 
bring the whoje system of inter- 
nal improvement into disrepute, 
dnd as calculated to deceive the 
people. Such a doc&ment dan 
never have issued from the Presi- 


dent- It is not characterized 
by that frankness which marks 
his character. It has every ap- 
pearance of a low electioneering 
document, not worthy of the 
eminent source to which it is 
attributed. 

But, sir, if extravagance has 
marked the proceedings of this 
Congress, it is »ot cha"geable on 
the majority of this House. The 
appropriations which have been 
made have been asked for by the 
Executive ofiicers themselves. 
And they have asked for more than 
we have granted. And the most 
extravagant project of this session, 
and one uhicli will, I fear, for- 
ever disgrace this Congress, I 
mean the bill for the removal of 
all the SoullicM’ii Indians west of 
the Mississippi, came reconi- 
mciulcrl to us as the peculiar fa- 
vorite of the Executive. 

1 can say, with truth, that many 
members of this House word in- 
duced, contrary to their con- 
sciences, to vole for the bill in 
consequence of their not having 
independence to resist what they 
suppose^ to be tlie wishes of the 
Executive. Tliey were literally 
dragooned iqjto its support. I 
certainly, sir, had many other 
reasons for my opposition to the 
bill ; hut not the least of my rea- 
sons was a belief that its passage 
would strike a death blow to the 
whole system of internal improve- 
ment. It recefVed the support of 
all the enemies of internal im- 
provement, as tlieir only means 
of destroying the system ; and it 
is accordingly relied upon in this 
message, and I will admit that it 
is the only good reason assigned 
in it against any further appro- 
priations for the improvement of 
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the country. And yet vve, who 
are the friends of this adminis- 
tration, but still greater friends to 
the honor and prosperity of the 
country, have been threatened 
with denunciations by certain 
members of this House ; but who 
have no other claim for the sta- 
tion which they have assumed as 
our leaders thaw the single cir- 
cumstance of their coming from 
Tennessee, for our opposition to 
the Indian bill — for our "contu- 
macy in oppo^ng what they were 
pleased to represent to us as the 
wishes of ^he Executive. Sir, 
let them commence their denun- 
ciation — I fear no bravo, unless 
he carries the assassin’s Knife. 
Against every other species of 
atuicfc I am prepared to defend 
myself. 

Mr Polk said that, while it had 
been understood, in conversation 
through the Rouse that the friends 
of this measure were disposed, 
without further debate, to take 
the vote on reconsideration, on 
the veto of the President, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, he thought lv3 could 
speak confidently, when he said 
that those opposed to it had de- 
termined to pursue a similar 
course. 

The debate had, however, been 
brought on. The violent, vindic- 
tive and unprecedented character 
of the remarks which had just 
fallen from the* member from 
Ohio (Mr Stanberry^, had open- 
ed the whole discussion. 

Mr Polk said, he took the liber- 

g to say to the member from 
hio that this violent torrent of 
abuse, poured upon the head of 
the Chief Magistrate, was gra- 


tuitous, and wholly unjustifiable^ 
not sustained in a single particular 
by the truth, and wholly unfound- 
ed in fact. 

No man in the natiSfif o£ ariy 
party, who knows the character 
of the President, believed wdiat 
the gextleman had charged upon 
him., He was glad that the 
member had at length thrown off 
the cloak, under which he had 
covertly acted during the present 
session. He had been elected 
to his seal here by the friends of 
the President. He came here 
professing to give to his adminis- 
tration a fair and an honest sup- 
port professing to he enumera- 
ted among his political friends. 
Had he sustained one single 
measure whii ii the President re- 
commended ? Not one — and it 
was matter of no regret that the 
member had at length thrown off 
the mask. He cannot claim this 
occasion or this bill as a pretext 
for Itis desertion from his former 
professed political attachments. 
What was there in this occasion 
to call forth such a tirade of 
abuse } The President has re- 
lurwcd to this Hoii.se, as it was 
his constitutional right, and en- 
tertaining the opinion he did, his 
duty to do, a bill whicli has pass- 
ed Congress pnd been presented 
to him for his constitutional sanc- 
tion. He had, in a very temper- 
ate, and he added, in a very able 
manner, assigned the reasons why 
he had felt himself constrained, 
from a high sense of public duty, 
to withhold his signature and sanc- 
tion from it. lEg were called 
upon by an imperative provision 
of the Constitution to reconsid- 
er •'the vdte by which a ma- 
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jority of this House had agreed 
to pass the bill ? The bill and 
the message of the President 

^4^e the^ir subjects of ddlib- 
erifcifftf^rid discussion for this 
House. 

The message^of the President, 
he undertook to stake, wa^ em- 
phatically his own ; and* the 
views presented for the rejection 
of this bill were the result of the 
honest conviction of his own de- 
liberate reflection. Was it an 
electioneering measure ? No man 
who knows his character will be- 
lieve it. Such considerations are 
only suited to the bent of such 
grovelling minds as are them- 
selves capable of making the 
charge. No, sir, on the contra- 
ry — on the brink of a great 
crisis — at a period of unusual 
]X)litical excitement, to save his 
country from what he conscien- 
tiously believe^J to be a danger- 
ous infraction of the Constitution 

— to avert the evils which threat- 
ened, in its consequences, the 
long continuance of the Confed- 
eracy, upon its original principles 

— he had, with a patriotism nev- 
er surpassed, boldly and firmly 
staked himself, his present and 
his future popularity and fame, 
against what seemed to be the 
current of public opinion* Had 
he signed this bill, the road on 
which he would have travelled 
would have been y^road pave- 
ment, and his continued elevation 
certain, beyond a possibility of 
doubt. As it was, he had plant- 
ed himself upon the ramparts of 
the Constitution, and had taken 
the high responsibility upon him- 

, s^lf to check the downward 
march, in which the system *of 
. 18 * 


which this bill is part, was fast 
hastening us. It required just 
such a man, in such times, to re- 
store the Constitution to its origi- 
nal reading. He had never failed 
to assume responsibility when he 
should assume it ; and in no in- 
stance, in his public life, had he 
displayed in a more eminent de- 
gree, that mora? courage and 
firmness of character, which was 
peciiliarjy characteristic of him, 
tlian in this. By this single act, 
he verily believed, lie had c’one 
more than any man in this country, 
for the last thirty yeais, to pre- 
serve the Constitution and to per- 
petuate the liberties w’e enjoy. 
The Constitution was, he hoped, 
to be again considered and prac- 
tised upon, as it, in fact, was one 
of limited powers, and the States 
permitted to enjoy all the powers 
which they originally intended to 
reserve to themselves in that com- 
pact of union. The pernicious 
consequences, the evil tendencies, 
to say nothing of the corruptingin- 
fluence of the exercise of a pow- 
er over internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, were 
not fully developed until within a 
very few yeass last past. Mr 
Madison, on the last day of his 
term of office, put bis veto on the 
bonus bill. In the following year 
Mr Monroe rejected a bill assum- 
ing jurisdiction and fixing tolls on 
the Cumberland road. The 
subject of the poVer was discuss- 
ed at great length, and with great 
ability in the next Congress. 
The House of Representatives, 
by a small majority, at that time, 
affirmed the power to appropriate 
money for objects of national im- 
provements, but denied, and by 
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the vote of the House negatived, 
the power to construct roads or 
canals of any character, whether 
military^ commercial or for the 
transportation of the maiL It was 
not until the last administration, 
that the broad power to the ex- 
tent now claimed, limited only by 
the arbitrary discretion of Con- 
gress, was asserfed and attempt- 
ed to be maintained by the Ex- 
ecutive and by Congress. # It was 
not until that period that its dan- 
gers were fully perceived. The 
President had manifested, in the 
message before us, that he had 
been an attentive observer of its 
progress, and its probable, if not 
its inevitable consequences. He 
could not shut his eyes to the con- 
stant collisions, the heart burn- 
ings, the combinations and the 
certain corruption to which its 
continual exercise would tend, 
both in and out of Congress. In 
the conscientious discharge of a 
Constitutional duty, which he 
was not at libei ty to decline, he 
had withheld his signature from 
this bill, and had frankly submit- 
ted to us his views uponrthis im- 
portant question ; and he trusted 
we would dcliberave upon it tem- 
perately, as we should, and in 
the vote which we were about to 
give upon the reconsideration of 
this bill, according to the powers of 
die Constitution, express the 
opinions which we entertain, and 
not make a false issue, growing 
out of a personal assault upon the 
character or motives of the Chief 
Magistrate. 

By denying the power to con- 
struct roads, and canals, by refus- 
ing to assume the exercise of any 
doubtful power, and by deeming 


it safest to refer the question to 
our common constituents for an 
amendment to the Constitution, 
the President had depriitfti 
self of a powerful branch m Ex- 
ecutive patronage and influence, 
and has thereby given the most 
conclusive evidence of his integ- 
rity of purpose, and the strongest 
refutation of the affected and 
stale cant of his enemies, that, 
because he was once a leader of 
the armies of his country, he 
would be disposed in the civil 
government to assume more pow- 
ers than legitimately belonged to 
him. ^ The power of interposing 
the Executive veto upon the le- 
gislation of Congress had been 
often exercised since tl*e com- 
mencement of the Government 
under the present Constitution. 
It had generally been exercised 
upon Constitutional ground. But 
instances were to be found where 
the power had been exercised 
wholly upon the grounds of the 
inexpediency of the measure. A 
single instance he would cite. 
On the 28th February, 1797, 
General Washington returned, 
with his objections, to the House 
in wdiich it originated, a bill which 
had passed Congress, and which 
had been presented to him for his 
signature, entitled ‘ An act to as- 
certain and fix the military es- 
tablishment of the United States.’ 
He withhelcU his signature from 
this bill, not because of the un- 
constitutionality of its provisions, 
but because, in his opinion, it 
was inexpedient to pass it. Mr 
Madison, during his administra- 
tion, had put his veto upon seve- 
ra] bills besides the bonus bill. 
The exercise of this constitution- 
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al power by the Executive, had 
never been received with alarm ; 
but, on the contrary, had, been 
^tregaj^fl,^, as it was intended to 
Ge!^ a necessary and wholesome 
check upon the acts of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr P. P. Barbour rose and said, 
he felt impelled, by an imperious 
sense of justice, la say something 
in vindication and justification of 
tlie Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
against the strong animadversion 
in which gentlemen had indulged 
towards him, because he had 
dared to do his duty. 

Was it in the contemplation of 
those who framed the Constitu- 
tion, that the President should be 
set up as a mere pageant, witli 
powers possessed in theory, but 
never to be reduced to practice ? 
or was it intended that this veto 
upon legislation, like every other 
power, shouW be exercised wlicn- 
soever the occasion should occur 
to make it necessary ? Do not 
gentlemen perceive that they 
might, with as much reason, 
complain that the Senate had 
negatived one of our bills ? for 
they, loo, are only a coorcfinalc 
branch of the legislature, as is 
the Executive Magistrate. 

Sir, each department, and eve- 
ry branch of each* department of 
Government has its appropriate 
functions assigned. The coun- 
try expects andwequires every 
one to do its duty, whether it 
consists of one man or a plurality 
of men. And whosoever shall 
fail to do so, though he may hope 
to consult his safety by an avoi fi- 
nance of responsibility, will find 
that he has forfeited ahe esteem 
and confidence which are inva- 


riably awarded by public opinion 
to firmness and fidelity in the 
performance of public trusts. 

The Constitution proceeds up- 
on the idea that Congress, com- 
posed of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, is not infalli- 
ble. It has, therefore, erected 
the additional barrier of the Ex- 
ecutive veto against hasty or inju- 
dicious action. 

It •contemplates that veto as 
countervailing thp opinion of one 
third of both Houses, because its 
interposition makes the concur- 
rence of two thirds of both Houses 
necessary. To complain, then, 
of its exercise is to quarrel with 
the foim of Government under 
which wc live. It is the precise 
reverse of a complaint which wc 
have often heard of in a Euro- 
pean monarchy. There, the 
King complained wljcncver the 
Parliament refused to register his 
edicts. Here, the Congress are 
to complain whenever the Chief 
Magistrate declines to register 
their will. 

I rejoice, sir, that he has so de- 
clined.* I congratulate my country 
that, in this instance, tlic* Chief 
Magistrate lifts displayed as much 
of moral, as he heretofore did of 
physical courage. 

The main purpose of the gen- 
tleman from Oliio seemed to be 
to inculcate the ojiiriion that the 
rejection of tl^q bill in question 
was with a view to acquire popu- 
larity. Look at the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and telt me 
whether this opinion can be sus- 
tained. 

This biH was not only carried 
by a majority, as it must have 
been, but by a decisive majoriQr 
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of both Houses of Congress. Can 
any man suppose that a President 
who set out upon an adventure in 
quest of popularity, would make 
his first experiment against a 
question which, by passing both 
Houses of Congress, seemed to 
carry with it the approbation of 
the States, and the people of the 
States ? On the 'contrary, if he 
were going for himself rather 
than for his country, would he 
not, by approving the bill, have 
just floated down the current of 
apparent public opinion, without 
encountering# the least impedi- 
ment in his course ? Instead of 
this, sir, what has he done ? Re- 
garding his country more than 
himself, looking with an eye that 
never winked to the public good, 
and not to his personal aggran- 
dizement, he has withholden his 
approval from this bill, which was 
a favorite bantling witii a majori- 
ty of both Houses of Congress ; 
he has thus placed himself in a 
position where he has to win his 
way to public approbation, in this 
respect, under as adverse circum- 
stances as the mariner who has 
to row up stream against wind 
and tide. '' 

Sir, the man who is in quest 
of popularity and power would 
have taken a different course. 
By approving this bill and thus 
continuing the system of inter- 
nal improvement, the President 
would have commanded an im- 
mense amount of patronage, as 
well in the disbursement of count- 
less millions of money, as in ap- 
pointments to office. And yet, 
though these means of power 
and influence would be at his own 
command, though he presents the 


rare example of an Executive 
Magistrate rejecting the use of 
that which would contribute so 
much to personal aggrandy^e ment,^ 
he is still charged with comtta^ 
popularity. 

Sir, I hail this act of the Presi- 
dent as ominous of the most 
auspicibus results. Amongst 
the many excellent doctrines 
which have grown out of our 
republican system, is this; that 
the blessings of freedom can- 
not be enjoyed without a fre- 
quent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. In this instance we 
are malting that recurrence. It 
would seem, sir, that the period 
of about thirty years constitutes a 
political cycle. Thirty years 
ago, at the opening of the present 
century, our Government was 
drawn back to its original princi- 
ples ; the vessel of state, like one 
at sea, had gotten uptm a wrong 
tack, and the new pilot who was 
then placed at the helm, brought 
it again into the right course for 
the purpose of reaching its proper 
destination. In the progress of 
a long voyage it has again de- 
clined from its proper course. 
And I congratulate the whole 
crew that we have found another 
pilot witli enough of skill in navi- 
gation and firmness, again to cor- 
reetthe declination. The present 
Chief Magistrate, sir, ‘ had done 
the State soru?:, service’ hereto- 
fore ; but in my estimation it was 
but as dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the good which he 
has now done. 

I not only concur with the 
President as far as he goes in his 
views, but I^o farther* He de- 
nies the power of Congress to 
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construct roads, with a claim of 
jurisdiction. So do I. He ad- 
mits that, as the Constitution has 
been long construed, the power to 
'\^jgrjjpriate money for such pur- 
poses as are really national, must 
be acquiesced in, until the diffi- 
culty is removed by an ;iinend- 
ment. In this 1 differ froiji the 
President as he has a right to 
differ from me and from both 
Houses of Congress. But as [ 
claim the right to follow the 
lights of my own judgment, so I 
am always ready to acknowledge 
that of the President to do the 
same. 

But I will not now go into the 
Constitutional question. Apart 
from this, let me ask whether 
there are not abundant reasons 
for the course which the Presi- 
dent has pursued ? He tells you 
the subject has been involved in 
doubt, and has produced much 
diversity of Opinion. This is a 
part of the political history of the 
country. Is it not the part of 
wdsdom, as well patriotism, to 
submit this question to the Slates, 
in the form of amendment, rather 
than press on against tlic knpwn 
will of a large portion of them ? 
The Slates feel a deep sense of 
loyalty to the Union ; but they 
feel, loo, that they have rights to 
demand as well as ‘duties to per- 
form. Let us not place them in 
a situation where they may be 
driven to a cours^hat would be 
called patriotism by some and 
rebellion by others , but which, 
by whatsoever name it might be 
called, would ^endanger the suc- 
cess of our great,experiment, the 
benefits of which concern the 
whole human family. The course 


suggested by the Chief Magistrate 
is calculated to avert these dan- 
gers. When members on this 
floor maintain any principles, they 
have no weight but that which 
belongs to them as individuals ; 
but when a suggestion comes 
from the Executive, and espe- 
cially accompanying his rejection 
of a bill, it brings with it all the 
authority to which the opinion 
of a branch of the Government 
is entttled. An issue is thus 
made up betwcen.him and Con- 
gress, whicli will cause the people 
to deliberate ; and thus w^e may 
hope that it will be dhlmly deci- 
ded by them, so as to put the 
subject forever to rest. 

Sir, there are other reasons 
wliy iliis course, pursued by the 
Executive, should meet our de- 
cided approbation. 1 allude to 
the inequality and demoralizing 
tendency of this system. j 

A disiribulion made upon prin- 
ciples of actual inequality will 
produce deep disgust on the one 
side, and fostering corniplion on 
the other. 

1 mean no offence to any State 
or individual ; the remark applies 
without distinction, to all States 
and individuafs, under all circum- 
stances. Sir, the history of all 
people, nations, tongues and lan- 
guages teaches us the same mel- 
ancholy truth, that all Govern- 
ments, of whatever form, have 
finally perished»by corruption. 

Mr Vance said that, the course 
pursued by the President would 
not operate on his mind, either 
for or against that individual. He 
reminded the House that he had 
himself beeti always an advocate 
of the system of internal improve-* 
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ment. He staled that, by that 
system the west must stand or 
fall. Unless it be sustained, the 
west can never have any partici- 
pation in the appropriations of the 
General Government. As soon 
as the wealth derived from emi- 
gration shall be exhausted, the 
west must be drained of every 
dollar unless ihi^, system be con- 
tinued. It is only by its contin- 
uance that the prosperity of those 
who now live in the west fcan be 
prevented from«becoiiiing hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to 
the eastern States. He stated 
that the south had, during the 
last year, received more ol' the 
disbursements of the General 
Government than had been ex- 
pended in the wdiole of the west- 
ern country on inn^rnal improve- 
ment. fie then defended his 
colleague from the attack made 
upon liiin by the gentleman from 
Terfnessee. His colleague (Mr 
Stanberry) was able to sustain 
himself. That gentleman should 
have more gratitude for his col- 
league and for the balance of the 
Ohio and Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, who would now 
vote against hiin on the question. 
For himself, he felt no disappoint- 
ment, for he liad foretold from 
the stump the course which the 
present administration would take. 
His colleagues had, also, from 
the stump declared that they well 
understood the tljing, and that 
General Jackson was the firm, 
steady and consistent friend of 
internal improvement. It was 
clear that he had so far succeed- 
ed in concealing his real feelings 
on the subject as to deceive those 
gentlemen. They had, however, 


gone hand in hand with the gen-^ 
tleman from Tennessee, and had 
gained the victory. They had 
attaiiced the triumph and now' 
they were receiving theh* w aiva^d ^' 
When this message came into the 
House it struck a damp to the 
feelings of those individuals, who 
then j^elt the final destruction of 
all their fond hopes. 

Mr Bell said, when the mem- 
ber from Ohio (Mr Stanberry), 
took his scat, his feelings had 
prompted an immediate reply, 
not more because of the unprece- 
dented manner of the attack upon 
the message wliicli had been the 
subject of remark, than of the 
nature of the allusion which had 
been made to a bill not now be- 
fore the House. 

The member from Ohio has 
told the House that a majority of 
its members were dragooned into 
the passage of tlie Indian bill by 
the Heads of Departments. I 
had hoped that w e should hear no 
more upon the subject of that 
bill, upon this floor, in the tone 
which had been so finely indulg- 
ed by many of the gentlemen 
who had spoken against it, par- 
ticularly as the concluding argu- 
ment had been waived. It was 
not enough that, in the discussion 
of that bill, when it was directly 
before the douse, every epithet 
of reproach had been tlirown out 
against its author : that one mem- 
ber should saj^'it was perfidious ; 
another, that it was infamous, and 
a third, that open bribery had 
found a sanction in the officers 
of the Government j and all these 
denunciations did pass almost un- 
noticed by the friends of the ad- 
ministratis. I sat still and for- 
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bore reply under repeated slan- 
ders of this kind ; and at the in- 
stance of the friends of the mea- 
sure, and in consideration of the 
^dvan^ed period of the session, 
permitted the question to be final- 
ly taken, without reply. 

The President, in takjng the 
ground he did upon the Indian 
question, knew that he was fneur- 
ring great responsibility ; that he 
was brooking deeply wrought 
prejudices in various classes of 
the community ; in many sec- 
tions strong religious feelings ; 
tJiat he was exposing himself to 
the arts and misrepresentations of 
his political enemies, yet he,dared 
to take tlic course he did, be- 
cause he loved his counlry and 
its institutions; that country for 
which he liad hazarded more 
than mere personal popularity 
upon repeated occasions — for 
which he had offered to die. 
What had hegained by his course 
upon that question ? The Presi- 
dent had taken a strong interest 
in the success of the policy of 
removing the Indians, because he 
tlioiight it calculated to preserve 
tlie harmony of the republic, and 
its reputation from a blot, wliich 
the inherent difliculties of our 
relations with the southern tribes, 
and the irritations likely to grow 
out of them might brin^upon it. 
But, sir, when he had laicUthe 
proposition before Congress he 
felt his conscienevit’ee. He had 
done what duty prompted ; the 
rest was to be decided. [Here 
Mr Vance called Mr Bell to or- 
der, as he was discussing a bill 
not before thS House]. Sir, I 
i;efer to this measure because it 
has been brought into this discys- 


sion. The administration has 
been charged with taking an im- 

E roper interest in it ; and it has 
een repeatedly referred to as an 
instance of the extravagance of 
this Congress. We have been 
told, in this debate, that while 
the President scruples to appro- 
priate money to internal improve- 
ment, he has urged the adoption 
of another measure, and by his 
influence, carried it through the 
House) involving an expenditure 
of half a million pf dollars, and 
that, too, to further a ruinous and 
disgraceful policy. I consider 
everything I have said, or shall 
say upon this subject, strictly in 
order. When this measure was 
directly the subject of discussion, 
I stated that the extravagance of 
an administration would never be 
decided merely by t!ie amount 
expended — that the intelligence 
of the country, in making up its 
verdict upon such a question, 
would look to the propriety of 
the expenditure — to the neces- 
sity which demanded the appli- 
cation of the public treasure ; and 
that praise or censure would fol- 
low as tRe objects to be accom- 
plished were for good or for evil. 

I also then stated that, the removal 
of the Indians would bring more 
money into the Treasury by re- 
moving the incumbrance of the 
Indian title from the public lands, 
than would be drawn from it ; but 
enough of this now. 

It has been said in the course 
of the debate that, the President 
has undertaken to decide against 
the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through their representa- 
tives in Congress, that appropria- 
tions shall not be made to objects 
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of internal improvement. The 
Constitution allows the veto of 
die President upon the will of a 
majority of Congress. By the 
course pursued in the present in- 
stance, the subject is recommit- 
ted to Congress, and an appeal 
will ultimately be carried before 
the people, who will, in their re- 
turns to the next Congress, pro- 
nounce upon the motives of the 
President, and approve or con- 
demn his councils, as they shall 
think fit. Before that tribunal 
he will be arraigned, and if they 
shall not see the evils of the pres- 
ent system bf appropriation in the 
light he does, he is willing to be 
prostrated in their esteem. But, 
sir, I do not understand the Presi- 
dent to be opposed to internal 
improvement. It is the present 
unequal and distracting mode of 
appropriating the public treasure, 
which he has set his face against. 
A patriotic system of dispensing 
the general funds for the improve- 
ment of the country — a system 
which, while it professes to act 
for the general good, and to be- 
come a cement to the Union, 
shall be so, in fact ; one which 
shall* be secured against abuses 
by an amendment bf the Consti- 
tution, is decidedly approved by 
tlie message. The expediency 
of proceeding in the system, as 
at present practised, is, it is true, 
as decidedly denied ; but it is 
not proposed to dam u|>, forever, 
the stream from the Treasury for 
the beneficent purposes of inter- 
nal improvement ; this I do not 
believe the people will consent 
to ; but it is proposed to check 
its flow in its present wild and un- 
restricted channel. It is believed 


that the present burthens of 
country may be greatly diminish- 
ed ; that manufactures may be 
duJy.encouraged, and still have a 
surplus in the Treasury, ampler 
enough for the accomplishment 
of every desirable object of inter- 
nal improvement.. 

The gentleman from Ohio, last 
up (Jflr Vance), has spoken in an 
improper manner of the fading 
prospects of the west; and dep- 
recated the idea of diminished 
expenditures for its benefit. I 
claim also to be a friend to the 
interests of the west — that west 
to which I belong by birth, and I 
promise that gentleman to go 
along with him, side by side, in 
asserting its claim to be regarded 
in the distribution of the favors of 
this Government — iu claim to a 
fair portion of whatever funds 
shall be appropriated to internal 
improvement ; but 1 differ with 
him as to the mod® of applying 
them. I contend that the hall 
million, which it would require 
to extend the Zanesville road 
through Kentucky, and to make 
it permanent, applied under the 
direction of the Legislature of 
that Stale, to various roatls of 
smaller extent, leading from her 
interior, secluded and fertile dis- 
tricts, to the great outlets wliich 
nature Has already provided for 
carrying off the productions of tlie 
whole west, would secure a great- 
er actual amefc^ration of the con- 
dition and prospects of the peo- 
ple of that Slate, than two millions 
expended upon any free great 
road, extending quite through 
tlie State, and beronging to any 
great system of national improve.- 
mqnt, executed under the waste- 
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ful superintendence of the Gene- 
ral Government. I affirm that 
the same increased proportion of 
actual advantage and ameliora- 
tion would attend the application 
of a small amount to similar ob- 
jects in Ohio, or in any other 
western States, under the^ direc- 
tion of the local authorities, over 
a large sum administered bjr the 
General Government. 

Mr Sutherland said, he should 
vote in favor of the bill. He 
said Pennsylvania was the friend 
of internal improvements, and 
also the friend of General Jack- 
son, and she would abide by both, 
waiting with confidence fgr the 
slow but certain process by which 
the system of improvements would 
universally prevail. The Presi- 
dent had, in rejecting the bill, 
exercised only his consiitulbnal 
power, and he (Mr Sutherland), 
and his constituents, in support- 
ing it, were «nly exercising the 
power which the Constitution 
granted to them. He represent- 
ed a State which was friendly to 
both ; for in fact, Pennsylvania 
w^as the first Stale which had 
given the present Chief Magistrate 
an undivided support, and wlfich 
was also while it had lost no con- 
fidence in its first object, being 
the general good of his country, 
friendly to the great principle of in- 
ternal improvement. That such 
would, sooner or later, be the 
universal sentiment of the nation, 
he had no doubt the course of 
time and the course of human 
afiairs would render apparent. 

Mr Isacks said, he was sin- 
cerely sorry tor feel it a duty he 
qyred to himself to wy a few 
words on this subject Fr^m 


what had of late fallen from dif 
ferent members, and other indi 
cations, he scarcely knew wheth- 
er even he was regarded, as the 
friend or enemy of this adminis- 
tion. To such^as might wish to 
monopolfze the entire support of 
the administration he had but lit- 
tle to sny. This he might say 
perhaps, without offence, that ‘ he 
was an older (ndt a better) sol 
dier’ tlian those who had on this 
day, so much to his satisfaction, 
pronounced their eulogies upon 
the President, tie had been 
longer in the service of that cause 
which brougl)t the present Ex- 
ecutive into power than many 
who were now far ahead of him, 
at least, in their own estimation. 

Mr Isacks said, when he came 
here some seven years ago, a col- 
league of the President’s, if mem- 
bers of different Houses can be 
called so, the Tennessee delega- 
tion, with one exception, old 
George Kremer, and perhaps 
half a dozen others, were all the 
political friends that could then 
be numbered for him in Con- 
gress. Nothing could be more 
grateful to him than the multipli- 
cation since. He was now, and 
had been evej* since, to this mo- 
ment, no less the devoted, per-, 
sonal and political friend of the 
President than he was then and 
had been before. And in vindi- 
cation of his honor, his honesty, 
patriotism and ^rrnness of pur- 
pose, he would, on any proper 
occasion, ‘go as far as he that 
goes farthest,’ and he trusted that 
his acts, in and out of tfaie House, 
during the two last struggles for 
the Presidency would be taken 
as a sufficient guarantee for that 
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pledge. But on the present 

J uestion he differed from the 
^resident, and what of that ? We 
have, said Mr Isacks, differed 
before. During the Congress 
that we were representatives of 
Tennessee, we often differed ; 
but there was then a class of sub- 
jects we did not differ upon. We 
voted togetlier (I speak from 
memory, not records) on the 
survey bill, on the bill to subscribe 
stock to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, on the bill for 
the construction of the road from 
Canton to Zanesville, in Ohio, 
and on the bill appropriating fifty 
thousand dollars to remove ob- 
structions in the Mississippi river. 
I do not say, and must not be un- 
derstood to mean that, by those 
votes, either be or I stand com- 
mitted for tliis bill : but for my- 
self I will say that, under the in- 
fluence of opinions formed during 
therperiod in which those bills 
were discussed, and which opin- 
ions have never since been chang- 
ed or shaken, 1 did, upon mature 
reflection, vote for this bill when 
it was here before ; my opinion, 
notwithstanding the arguments by 
which the President’s objections 
are so powerfully 'urged, remain 
the same, and if I live, I will vote 
for it again. And do 1 expect by 
tliat to offend the President ? Not 
sa If it were to do it, it would 
prove that I am what I am, and 
he is not Andrewi.Jackson ! ! ! I 
think I know the man who now 
fills the Executive chair well 
enough to be convinced that if 
without a change of opinion, I 
should feel, so strongly the influ- 
ence of the message as to change 
my vote pn this bill, he would 


think me a villain. I am certain 
he ought, under such circum- 
stances, to despise me, as I 
should myself, and am sure he 
would. But suppose we had a 
Chief Magistrate capable of tak- 
ing offence, and feeling resent- 
ment for honest .consistency in 
others, 1 would say to him, I can- 
not l?elp it; to you, Mr Presi- 
dent, I owe no responsibilities ; 
to none but God and my con- 
stituents do I acknowledge re- 
sponsibility, and these I will dis- 
charge as I may. 

My colleague (Mr Bell) anti- 
cipates the final settlement of the 
great , question of internai im- 
provement when the people shall 
decide, and their will is repre- 
sented. I heartily join him in 
that appeal to the people, and so 
far as 1 can, will cheerfully stake 
the fate of internal improvement, 
yes, and my own fate politically, 
upon that issue. Will iny col- 
league do likewise ? 

Mr Kennon observed that, be- 
ing pefecily satisfied in his own 
mind that all the arguments 
which could be adduced would 
not change a single vole upon the 
sul)ject, he felt himself bound to 
move the previous question. 

The motion was agreed to by 
a vote of yeas 105, nays 76. So 
the prefious' question was car- 
ried. 

The main question, which was 
the passage or'«the bill, the ob- 
jections of the President notwith- 
standing, was then put, when 
there appeared to be yeas 96, 
nays 92. Two thirds of the 
House not agreeirig to pass the 
bill, it was rejected. 

Pn the 39th of May the House 
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proceeded to take up several 
other bills, which originated in 
the Senate, authorizing internal 
improvements ; and as if wifli the 
view of evincing its total disregard 
of the opinion of the President, 
the House passed the following 
bills : • 

1st. One authorizing a* sub- 
scription to the Washington Turn- 
pike Company. The previous 
question was demanded and the 
bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing — yeas 81, nays 47, and 
passed, 74 yeas, 39 nays. 

2d. A bill authorizing a sub- 
scription to the stock of the Lou- 
isville and Portland Canal Com- 
pany. Here an attempt was 
made to delay the proceedings 
by demanding a call of the 
Hpuse ; but the call was refused, 
43 yeas, 91 nays. The previous 
question was then demanded and 
the bill was^ ordered to a third 
reading, 83 yeas, 52 nays, and 
passed, 80 yeas, 37 nays. 

The act making appropriations 
for light-hou^yes, improving har- 
bors and directing surveys. See, 
which had been amended in the 
Senate, was also called for,«and 
various efforts were ineffectually 
made by the friends of the Presi- 
dent to prevent a vote on the 
bill by motions to, adjourn and 
for a call of the House. These 
having failed, the previous ques- 
tion was ordere^ yeas 95, nays 
44, and the amendments proposed 
by the Senate were put separate- 
ly and passed. 

On the amendment relating to 
the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of Back Creek, in Maryland, 
ihe vote stood, yeas 76, nap 60. 
I'he amendments having all {fkss- 


ed, the bill was sent, together 
with the two other bills, to the 
President for his approbation. 
The first bill being similar to the 
one already rejected, was return- 
ed to the Senate, where it origi- 
nated, with a reference to the 
message rejecting the Maysville 
bill for his reasons. The Senate 
then proceeded Jo reconsider this 
bill, and on the question of its pas- 
sage, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions, *lhe vote stood, yeas 21, 
nays 17, and the 4)111 was reject- 
ed. 

The other bills, viz. that au- 
thorizing a subscription to the 
Louisville Canal, and the bill for 
building light-houses were retain- 
ed for further consideration until 
the next session of Congress. 
The manner in which they were 
finally disposed of must of course 
be reserved for a future volume. 
This determination of the Ex- 
ecutive against the system of in- 
ternal improvement gave great 
offence to many of his friends 
and entirely alienated some from 
his party. 

Even in Congress such an in- 
creasing want of confidenoe was 
manifested th^t the decided ma- 
jorities which the administration 
possessed in both Houses at the 
commencement of the session had 
dwindled before itsclose into fee- 
ble and inefficient minorities. Nor 
was this the only diflSculty to 
which the President had expos 
ed himself by bis decision. In 
seeking to temporize and to 
lay down a rule satisfactory to 
both parties, he had assumed an 
unsafe position, more difficult to 
maintain th*an either of the oppo- 
site points, which he sought to 
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avoid, and contradictory, not only 
to his votes when a federal Sena- 
tor, but also to bills already sanc- 
tioned by him as President. The 
Cumberland road, the Detroit and 
(Chicago road were within the lim- 
its of States, while the bill for the 
improvement of harbors and re- 
moving obstructions in rivers was 
only another braRch in the gener- 
al system of internal improve- 
ment. That bill which was ap- 
proved April 23d, appropriated 
for removing obstructions in the 
Ohio and other interior rivers 
4^85,474 5 for improving by piers 
and otherwise the harbors in the 
lakes jf(2 1,607 ; for improving 
harbors on the Atlantic {^28,507 ; 
for piers and breakwaters on the 
Atlantic 185,010 ; for the pre- 
servation of Plymouth beach 


$1,850 ; for deepening an inland 
passage between St John’s and 
St Mary’s rivers $1,500 ; for 
improving the navigation of rivers 
on the Atlantic $27,688. 

The approval of the bill au- 
thorizing these appropriations left 
it still doubtful hovC f^r the Presi- 
dent #felt at liberty to assent to 
internal improvement bills, and of 
the exact extent and limits of 
the principles by which he intend- 
ed to be governed during the res- 
idue of his administration. Some 
dissatisfaction was excited by the 
unusual course he adopted, of re- 
taining bills until the next session, 
and the country looked forward 
with some curiosity for the further 
development of his views on this 

J uestion, at the next session of 
Congress. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


MEXICO 

Condition of Country. — Invasion from Havana.^ — Defeat and 

Capitulation of Invaders. — Revolution. — Separation of Yuca- 
tan . — Abdication of Guerrero. — Bustamente chosen. 

The last important incident re- ger from abroad to occupy its 
corded in our summary of events attention and employ its energies, 
in Mexico, for the year ending in it is probable that anarchy would 
July, 1829, was the expedition soon have triumphed over the 
fitted out against her in the Ha- fatal weakness of the new admin- 
vana, under the command of istratioii. 

General Isidor Barradas ; a cir- The hopes of the Spanish 
cumstance which instead of in- Government and the royalist party 
flicting injuiy upon the nascent from the invading expedition )vere 
liberties of the Mexicans, was soon to be dissipated, 
for a time productive of great and They had calculated largely 
important benefits. The sanguine upon the internal difficulties and 
hopes that had been entertained dissensions of the Mexicans, and 
of perinanenttranquillity and pros- the utter impossibility of defence 
perity under the vigorous admin- was strongly insisted on. The 
istration of President Gueil'ero, celebrated castle of Juan 
had already began to fade away ; D’Ulloa was* said to be in a state 
the seeds of disease were too of dilapidation ] the Mexican fleet 
deeply planted, to be eradicated was greatly inferior to that under 
so easily; the finances of the the command of Commodore 
country were inextricably en- Laborde ; and the greatest reli- 
tangled ; commerce was still de- ance was placed upon the intes- 
clining, and tl« revenues were tine divisions of the country, and 
necessarily diminished in proper- the supposed unpopularity of the 
tion. The army, strengthened in Government, arising from the cx- 
power and encouraged in pre- pulsion of the Spaniards. But 
sumption by its agency in the if the means of resistance were 
late revolution, had too long in- feeble, those of the invaders were 
.dulged in licensle to yield quietly contemptiJ?le, and their measures 
to the supremacy o( civil rule, the most ill-judged and unwise 
and but for the approach of *dan- that ever disgraced an incompe- 
. 19* 
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tent commander. The whole 
number of the Spanish army 
was but little more than 4000 ; 
and with this inconsiderable force, 
they landed upon the shores of 
Mexico in August, a season of 
the year when ^stilence taints 
every breeze. To attempt the 
conquest of a country throu^i 
which, on accoilnt of physical 
impediments, it is difficult to march 
a body of troops even when un- 
opposed, and in, which they could 
rely only upon their own resources 
for supplies and subsistence. 

The Spaniards landed at Tam- 
pico on the 27th of July; and 
notwithstanding the alleged weak- 
ness of the Government and luke- 
warmness of the people, the 
most vigorous preparations were 
promptly made for their reception. 
The Congress in the exercise of 
its unlimited prerogative, invested 
the President with extraordinary 
powers, to be retained until the 
danger should be at an end ; and 
General Santa Ana at the head 
of about two thousand men ad- 
vanced to Tuspacu, distant only 
70 miles from the place *of de- 
barkation. As soon as he re- 
ceived information of the landing 
of the enemy, he hastened to 
meet them at Tampico where he 
arrived on the lOlhof August. 

Barradas in the meantime had 
marched with the greater part of 
his force, to attack General La 
Gargiaj then occupying Altamiva 
with about 3000 men, who re- 
trei^d before him — but he was 
soon recalled from the pursuit. 
On tlie 20th of August, Santa 
Ana attacked the old town of 
Tampico, the head quarters of 
the Spaniards, of whom however 


but a few hundreds had been left 
W Barradas for its defence. 
Tbe^, with the sick, offered a 
stout resistance to the eflbrts of 
the Mexicans for a time ; but the 
disparity of numbers was too 
great and the reqmant of the 
Spaniarcls were actually in treaty 
for th^ surrender of the place, 
when their General, abandoning 
the pursuit of La Gargia, arrived 
by a forced march to their assis- 
tance and Santa Ana was com- 
pelled to retire. The rest of the 
month of August was passed in 
inaction, but every day added to 
the distresses and difficulties of 
the Spaniards. The reinforce- 
ments which they expected from 
Cuba did not arrive ; the number 
of the sick daily increased ; and 
the army of Santa Ana was con- 
stantly receiving accessions of 
fresh troops and of artillery. 
The result could not be long de- 
layed; and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, General Barradas surren- 
dered upon favorable terms of 
capitulation. The Spaniards 
evacuated the citadel, and deliv- 
ered up their arms, standards and 
amnfuLiitions, but the officers were 
permitted to retain their swords ; 
and it was agreed that until the 
arrival of transports from Havana, 
the invaders should remain at 
Vittoria, defraying their own ex- 
penses, and giving their parol 
never to returoi or bear arms 
against the Mexican republic. 

The success of Santa Ana was 
hailed by the people with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, and the only 
effect of the Spanish invasion 
appeared to be aii increase of the . 
power and, stability of the Gov- 
ernment, by the distinction of a 
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military triumph. But the gain 
was only temporary. The re- 
action of feeling, particularly 
among the military was powerful 
in the extreme, and soon resulted 
in another revolution, less violent 
^dee d thaiy bose which ^ad pre- 
'-%5lfcd' it^‘*Dut equally effectual 
and far more unaccount^le. 

The state of Yucatan com- 
menced by a declaration against 
the Federal Government and in 
favor of a Central Government. 
The immediate cause of discon- 
tent appears to have been the reluc- 
tance of Guerrero to resign the 
extraordinary powers with which 
he had been invested on the ap- 
proach of tlie Spaniards ; but it 
is probable that this unwillingness 
was only seized upon by his 
political opponents as a pretext 
for resorting to violence. V arious 
insurrectionary movements of 
slight importance occurred in 
several of the States, of which 
the Vice President Bustamente 
is supposed to have been the prin- 
cipal instigator; but no serious 
apprehensions were entertained 
by Guerrero and his party until 
the 4th of December, J829,*the 
anniversary of the Yorkino revo- 
lution of the preceding year. 
On that day Bustamente placed 
himself at the head of the army 
of reserve, stationed in the state 
of Vera Cruz, issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing ^he abuses and 
usurpations of the executive, and 
conimenced his march upon the 
capital to enforce the reform which 
he alleged to be necessary. 

Santa Ana pubjished an ener- 
getic proclamation promising to 
support Guerrero, but before he 
bad reached Salapa, he received 
news of his overthrow. 


Guerrero immediately resigned 
his extraordinary powers, con- 
voked the Congress, and appealed 
to them for support. He then 
left the Capital with a small body 
of troops to meet the approach- 
ing enemy. His departure was 
the signal for the troops left in 
the city of Mexico to declare 
their adherence* to the party of 
Bustamente, and a complete and 
bloodless revolution was effected 
on the 22d of December. Gen- 
eral Quintanar, at the head of the 
troops in the Capital, made a 
declaration of adherence to the 
plan of Bustamente, urging the 
assembling of a council of gov- 
ernment, and naming three per- 
sons to compose it, one of whom 
was the President of the Supreme 
Court of justice. At dawn the 
garrison troops peaceably occu- 
pied the citadel, the Acordada, 
and all the other guard posts*ex- 
cept the Palace, from which they 
were fired upon for a short time, 
between one and two o’clock, 
and again from about half past 
five, A. M. to nine, when that 
also was* taken, after the loss of 
only ten or twelve men. * No 
disorder took* place afterwards, 
and the shops and public walks 
were open the same day as^usual. 

The council immediately as- 
sembled, nominated Quintanar 
and Alaman as associates with 
Sr. Velez, President of the court 
of justice, to exercise the Gov- 
ernment, and they began their 
duties that very evening. Guer- 
rero thus placed between two 
enemies and suspicious of the 
fidelity of the small number of 
soldiers who still adhered to him, 
found himself compelled to adopt 
the oiiTy safe course that remained 
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to him, by abdicating the Presi- 
dency and returning to his es- 
tate. His example was imme- 
diately followed by Santa Ana 
and the other leaders of his party, 
and the provisional Government 
composed of Velez Alaman and 
General Quintanar, assumed the 
administration of affairs until the 
arrival of Bustamcnte. Perfect 
tranquillity was at once restored 
to the Capital, and General Bus- 
tamente was elected by the army 
as the temporary successor of 
Guerrero. 

This latest change in the Gov- 
ernment is remarkable for the 
number and variety of the differ- 
ent parties by whose united in- 
fluence it was effected, and the 
difficulty of discovering the mo- 
tives by which some of them can 
be supposed to have been actuated. 
Federalist and Centralist, York- 
ino^ and Escoceses seem to have 
forgotten all their animosities, and 
it is impossible to discern in the 
composition of the triumphant 
party, any distinctive principle by 
means of which the incongruities 
of their co-operation can be cx- 
plaine*d. Certain it is that the 
popularity of Guerrero was much 
diminished even among bis own 
immediate partisans, and that his 
measures after his elevation to the 
Presidency, were received with 
but little favor by the people in 
general. • 

The rich were displeased with 
bis decree for the abolition of 
slavery, which yet was productive 
of but little benefit to the slaves, 
wba|» condition was alH^ady but 
verji^ slightly inferior to that of 
the citizens. The greatest dis- 
content however prevailed among 


the military, and as in all the 
other Mexican revolutions, the 
downlal of Gueitero is chiefly to 
be ascribed to their immediate 
agency. Its consequence upon 
the republic, were of no great 
importaqce. In facMhe revolu- 
tion cannot be consioereil as* the 
triumph of one party over another, 
and not likely to be attended with 
any results much more striking 
or permanent, than a' change of 
administration produces in this 
country or in England. 

On the 8th of January, the fol- 
lowing States of the Confedera- 
tion had sent in their adhesion to 
the new order of things : — Mex- 
ico, Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Jalis- 
co, Querctero, Puebla, Vera Cruz 
and Oajaca. Bustamcnte had ap- 
pointed the Cabinet already pub- 
lished ; and the old ministers had 
returned to their homes. 

The manifest published by 
Bustarnente at Mexico on receiv- 
ing the Government, is very long, 
and promises to conduct every- 
thing with the utmost submission 
to order and the Constitution, 
speaking of the continued exer- 
cise of the extraordinary powers 
by Guerrero as very improper, 
and of various improvements in 
tlie administration as necessary 
and rec^iired* by the public exi- 
gences and the public wish. 

The only incident of moment 
which appearetl to grow out of 
the demonstration of Bustamcnte, 
was the separation of the State 
or province of Yucatan from the 
confederacy, which was declared 
by a Federal Act *of the Provin- 
cial Legislature, signed at Merida 
oix the 9th of November, imme- 
diately after the issuing of the 
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proclamation of the Vice Presi- 
dent. And even this, it is not 
improbable would have taken 
place although perhaps not so 
soon, had Guerrero continued to 
fill the presidential chair. In 
fact the little importance of the 
■^ yvolutipiL as it is called,«consid- 
er^ wiin reference to its ^ects 
upon the policy and condition of 
the republic, is proved by the 
facility with which it was accom- 
plished, and the remarkably short 
period in which perfect tranquillity 
was restored. It remains to be 
seen how long the Government 


of Bustamente is to continue, 
and whether and to what extent 
his administration is likely to ad- 
vance the interests and improve 
the condition of the people. Up 
tothe present time (August, 1830) 
everything has gone on well and 
harmoniously. No incident of im- 
portance has occurred since the 
installation of th§ new President, 
and he is represented as popular, 
and as being actively and suc- 
cessfutly engaged in the arduous 
task of restoring the finances, and 
augmenting the wealth and power 
of the republic. 
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* COLOMBIA. 

Mosqucra elected President — CasiilWs project of a Constitution, 

— Congress Qomolced on January, 1830. — Attempt to introduce 
a Monarchy. — Revolt of Cordova. — Arrival of Bolivar at Bo- 
gota. — Resigns his ofice to Congress, — Message to Congress ; 
Character of do. — Iseparation of Venezuela. — Carnes of Dis- 
content. — Overthrow of Government. — Negotiations. — Mos- 
quera chosen by Congress. — Commotions at Bogota. — Constitution 
accepted. — Sucre assassinated. — Movements in favor of Bolivar. 

— Dissolution of the Government. — Bolivar reassumes the Gov- 


ernment. — Bolivar^ s Death . . 

The history of Colombia during 
the period which falls within the 
bistery of this year is so interwov- 
en with former events, that for the 
purpose of a full understanding of 
its political relations, it will be 
necessary briefly to recapitulate. 

In the last volume of the Regis- 
ter will be found a detailed*account 
of the' manoeuvres which resulted 
in the appointment *of Bolivar as 
Supreme Chief of the republic. 
In this station he remained until 
the 4th of May, 1830, at which 
period the Constituent Congress 
having received his eighth «nd 
last renunciation, « elected Senor 
Joachim Mosquera, President of 
Colombia. 

During this last administration 
of the Governilient by Bolivar, 
facts occurred, which as 
having an important 4)earing on 
the subsequent history of the 


country, we will now proceed to 
detail. 

The Liberator having been in- 
vested with unlimited authority, 
named a council of State to assist 
him in the administration of the 
public affairs, composed of tlie 
following individuals : 

Jose Maria Castillo, President of 
the Council, 

Jose Manuel Restrepo, Secretary 
of the Interior, 

Gen. Rafael Urdaneta, Secretary 
ofW*, • 

Istanislao Vergusa, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, 

Nicolas FanLo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and GerooimoFor- 
nes, Joachim Mosquera, Jose 
Felix Valdivia, the A^bishop of 
Bogota, Maotin Santiago of Ycusa, 
and Cdbnel EbrOingo Espinar, 
Secretaries. 

Idosquera unwillb^y aeeepted 
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the appointment at the urgent re- 
quest of Bolivar and after three 
months sent in his resignation and 
retired. , 

During the first session of the 
council, Senor Castillo, submitted 
the project of a Constitution, which 
i^irows some additional li^ht upon 
JjllU liiULiriilj and designs of the 
dominant party. According To this 
project the executive power was 
vested in a President without re- 
sponsibility and five ministers of 
State to be appointed by him and 
responsible for all the acts of the 
executive. 

The legislative power was to be 
composed of two chambers, one 
of senators, who were to bo ap- 
pointed by the President, who 
could remove them at pleasure, 
and the lower house of representa- 
tives, one to be chosen by each 
province. 

There was also to be an exec- 
utive^ counciWof State composed 
of the Vice President, who was to 
be elected by the Provinces, and 
the Secretaries of State and a num- 
ber of deputies from the chamber 
of representatives. All the coun- 
cillors, with the exception of Mos- 
quera, approved of this basis, 
Mosquera expressed an opinion 
adverse to the projects founded on 
various reasons, of which the prin- 
cipal ones were, that in his judg- 
ment, allowing that the acts oftlie 
people were tl^ expression of their 
free will, still they had conferred 
tile dictatorship upon Bolivar, only 
until the next assembly of the 
national representation, and that 
these word^ were an express re- 
serve of the right tif constituting a 
Qongress of D^uiies of their own 
ffee,:cheice. He also^observfd, 


that the Colombians had generally 
manifested their opposition to a 
Senate subject to the pleasure of 
the executive, and although it 
would be joined by a chamber of 
deputies, they were few in number 
ancT utterly disproportioned to the 
population of the provinces. 

Finally he explained the causes, 
which induced him to believe that 
if such a Constitution were given 
to Colombia, it would produce 
another revolution. 

The Liberator Jlhen said, that 
although there was but one vote in 
opposition, the reasons advanced 
by Mosquera gave him great pain 
and lie would take time to delib- 
erate. 

On the following day he de- 
clared to the council his opinion 
agreeing with Mosquera and the 
project was abandoned. 

Tlie Supreme Chief then pub- 
lished the organic decree of the 
27th August, 1828, which was to 
serve as a provisional Constitution 
until the second of January, 1830, 
for which period he offered to 
convoke the national representa- 
tion for the purpose of giving anew 
CoDstitulion to the Republic. 

After the termination of the 
war with PerO, by the treaty of 
peace concluded in Guayaquil on 
the 22d September, 1829, public 
attention was directed to the 
meeting of the constituent Con- 
gress convoked for the 2d of Jan- 
uary, 1830, witlilhe view of giving 
a complete and efficient reorgani- 
zation of the republic upon a firm 
and permanent basis. 

OSi arriving at this epoch, which 
has terminated in universal confu- 
sion, we will briefly review some 
oftlie most remarkable facts which 
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have thus placed Colombia on the 
brink of ruin and shaken her po- 
litical fabric to its foundation. 

During the absence of Bolivar 
in the South, the administration of 
the Government was placed injthe 
hands of his council of Ministers. 

It had before been suggested, 
tliat the most appropriate form of 
government for polombia, was a 
Monarchy, and the present mo- 
ment was seized upon to effect 
the change. • 

M. Brepon 'and the Duke* of 
Montebello had just arrived at Bo- 
gota as Commissioners of the King 
of France, and the project was 
proposed to them, with the under- 
standing that if France would ren- 
der her assistance, they would 
propose the coronationof a French 
Prince. 

This treasonable project was 
mainly supported by Gen. Rafael 
Urdaneta a member of the council 
and Istanislao Vergusa, Secretary 
of Foreign Relations. 

The French Commissioners 
merely replied that they would 
inform the government of the pro- 
posal, as they had no authority to 
act in^ an affair of this trwaracter, 
and the French Government up 
to this period has not interfered. 

This affair constitutes one of 
those blots in the career of Bolivar, 
which the memory of his good 
deeds is scarcely sufHcient to 
efface. 

That Bolivar knew of the pro- 
ject there is no doubt, that be dis- 
approved of it is equally true ; but 
bis subsequent conduct clearly 
indicates that his disapproval was 
groundedT not on his opposition to 
a monarchy but to a French mon- 
arch. 


General Urdaneta wrote to 
Paez at V enezuela communicating 
to him the designs of the council 
of ministers, and as will presently 
appear, produced an excitement, 
which was only quieted by the 
separation of that ancient province 
from tbe Republic of Colombia^ 

l^anwhile, Jose Marfa COTfioe 
va. General of division arrived from 
the South and placing himself at 
the head of some patriots in the 
province of Novita, raised the^cry 
of liberty. The Governor of the 
province of Novita followed his 
example ; but the movement was 
partial and ineffectual. 

The council of ministers, 
knonring the intrepidity and patri- 
otism of Cordova had prepared 
themselves for the emergency. 
And a strong column was imme- 
diately despatched from Bogota 
against him, headed by General 
O’Leary, by whom he was defeat- 
ed, and mortally f^ounded, not 
without suspicion that his wounds 
were not received in battle. 

Bolivar, who was still in the 
South, and who knew full well 
the disposition of Cordova, receiv- 
ed /rom bim a letter in which he 
declared with frankness and ener- 
gy his firm resolve to die if neces- 
sary in defence of the liberty of 
his country and the republican 
system. * 

The inflammatory state of Veih- 
ezuela and the causes which were 
there preparing ttnotber revolution 
were equally known to him, and 
filled with alarm and disquietude 
be set out cm ins march for the 
Capital. Tbe precarious skiiation 
of publie ttflhirs wd the acreaaing 
distrust of his moims and 
derigos, at length detemhied the 
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Liberator again and for tbe last 
time to retire from the civil oom^ 
mand, still however offering to 
sustain with his sword tbe Consti- 
tution which the new Congress 
should give to the republic. 

In the department of the South, 
M he fixed u pon Mosquerji, who 
''•"WafTBen^in Papayan, having 
withdrawn himself from p^ublic 
affairs since his retirement from 
tbe office of State Councillor. 

Bolivar on his march from 
the South visited Mosquera in 
Papayan and urged upon him his 
wish, that be would consent to 
become a candidate for the chair 
of State. • 

It was said, that Mosquera at 
first declined the dangerous hon- 
or, pleading his ill health and his 
repugnance to undertake so ar- 
duous a charge as that of re- 
conciling the discordant materials 
of which Colombia was com- 
posed. • 

It certainly was a difficult mat- 
ter for a single citizen to under- 
take to quiet tbe tempest then 
raging in the republic, and how- 
ever highly we think of the patri- 
otism and talents of Mosquera, 
we are disposed to question *l)is 
power to have controlled the in- 
dependence of the immense 
number of military chieftains 
with which the couhtry Vas ha- 
rassed, and which had in fact ren- 
dered it a military republic^ 

Bolivar arrivcffi at Bogota on 
the 15 tb of January, 1830 , and on 
tbe 26 th of the same month in- 
stalled tbe ^Constituent Congress 
of the repiAKe. 

In bia^mesaage to Congress of 
the same idtte, iiie makes <ti56 of 

these remarkable werds. 

20 


‘ If it had not been my lot to 
possess the honorable advantage 
of calling upon you to represent 
the rights of the people, that in 
conformity with the wishes of 
your constituents, you might re- 
model our institutions, this would 
be the place to exhibit to you the 
fruit of twenty years’ exertions 
consecrated to the service of my 
country. But it Is not for me to 
point out what all the citizens have 
the right to demand from you. 

I alone am deprived of this civic 
privilege, because having called 
you together and explained your 
duties, it is not permitted me in 
any manner to influence your 
counsels. It would be superflu- 
ous to repeat to the delegates of 
the people what Colombia has 
written in characters of blood. 
My only duty is reduced to unre- 
stricted submission to the laws 
and the magistrates you may be- 
stow upon us, and my fervent as- 
piration is that the will of the 
people may be proclaimed, re- 
spected and fulfilled by its dele- 
gates.’ 

After recommending in the 
strongest* terms the necessity of 
naming another individual fdr the 
chair of Statb, he proceeds. 

^ Believe me, a new magistrate is 
indispensable for the republic. 

* The people wish to know if I 
shall ever cease to command. 
Show yourselves, citizens, worthy 
of representing g free people by 
banishing every idea that sup- 
poses me necessary to the repub- 
lic. 

< A state dependent on one man 
ought not to exist, and will not 
exist. Hear my supplications! 
Save the republic ! Preserve my 
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glory, which is the glory of 
Colombia. Dispose of the office 
of President, which I respect- 
fully resign into your hands. 
From this day 1 am no more than 
a citizen armed to defend my 
country and ready to obey its laws. 
Discontinue my public employ- 
ments forever. 1 make to you 
a formal and solemn delivery of 
the supreme authority which the 
national suffrages have conferred 
upon me.’ ‘ 

Besides the message of the Li- 
berator, there was presented to 
Congress hy his order, an exposi- 
tion relating to the different bran- 
ches of administration, and the 
political circumstances of the Re- 
public. 

This document, signed by the 
President of the council, 25th of 
January, 1830, after pointing out 
the evils which had afflicted the 
republic, contains the following 
extraordinary expressions. 

‘During the last four years 
there have been discussions more 
or less warm, more or less impar- 
tial, upon the form of government 
suited to Colombians, and in the 
multitude of writings, the^opinions 
of almost all tlie citizens have 


‘All without exception have 
jnanifested their desire for the 
establishment of a government, 
'Which shall be the firmest founda- 
tion of liberty, which shall secure 
individual rights, and preserve sa- 
cred the inviolability of property 
of every kind. In regard to the 
executive power alone, there are 
di|^hencesof opinion. Some de- 
sire a Supreme Magistrate for life, 
diiers an Hereditaiiy Monarch, 
but the greater part prefer an 


elective and temporal Chief Ma*> 
gistrate.’ 

Itenay be necessary with a view 
to a full and complete understand- 
ing of the important events of this 
year, to explain the character of 
the Congress to which djismes^* 
sage ^ was addressed. TfiSnsleci-'' 
tions were undoubtedly free and 
regular. The different parties ex- 
erted themselves as customary'in 
contested elections, in favor of their 
respective candidates; and the 
contest terminated in the choice 
of a large majority of ancient and 
well tried patriots, and among the 
most illustrious in Colombia. 
Among the deputies at large, 
Bolivar had unquestionably a ma- 
jority, embracing therein a portion 
of those, who were in favor of a 
republican system of government, 
and who were unwilling to be- 
lieve the Liberator other than 
friendly to the system, which they 
themselves were pledged to sup- 
port. 

The conduct of Bolivar at this 
moment, when the mere expres- 
sion of his opinions of a republic, 
would have prostrated the hopes 
of the agitators and gone far to 
have reconciled the feuds existing 
throughout the country, was vacil- 
lating and temporizing. He re- 
fused td cofttinue in office, but 
declined the expression of bis 
opinion as to the form of Consti- 
tution they should adopt. It is 
certain, bad it been his wish, Bo- 
liver might have been elected 
Prewdent, but the deference of 
that portion of his inends, who 
were attached lo a Jiberal iDrm of 
governoieBt end who held the, bat 
aii 9 e.of power, would cany them 
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no further, and as he persisted in 
his refusal to serve, they waited on 
another candidate. Meanwhile 
the long smothered flame iburst 
forth, and Venezuela, with Paez 
at her head, declared herself in- 
dependent of the Central Govern- 
•-ment at Bogota. 

We will here briefly trace the 
causes which led to this result. 

From the year 1821, when the 
Constitution of Colombia was first 
proclaimed, the municipality of 
Caraccas on taking the oath ob- 
served, that that portion of the 
republic had not been properly 
represented in the formation of 
that compact, and repeated mani- 
festations of discontent were sub- 
sequently evinced by the inhabit- 
ants of Venezuela towards the 
government at Bogota, which ex- 
cited fears, that they would think 
of separating from the rest of the 
republic. In 1 826, as we have 
before rerasfrked in a previous 
volume of this work, a revolution 
broke out proclaiming the federal 
form of government, and although 
the Liberator was able at that 
time to repress it, the fire of dis- 
cord still burnt unnoticed. In the 
department of the South, *and 
particularly in Quito (capital of 
the department of the Equator) 
they took the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution In 1822, after 
having freed themselves from *the 
Spanish sway, but expressed their 
unwillingness to*be dependent on 
a Central Government resident at 
Bogota. 

From the first, ^y constantly 
insisted, that the Constitufion 
had ferm^ without their 

concurrence, beirause being at the 
.time of its pvooiidgation uqder 
the yoke of Spain. 


The Constitution was indeed 
obeyed, but a jealous distrust of 
the government at Bogota, was 
evinced even in the act of render- 
ing it obedience. 

This jealousy, like that which 
exists in our own country, was 
excited and fostered as well by 
local parties as by the peculiar 
situation of the country. 

The two greaf branches of hu- 
man industry. Manufactures and 
Agricalture, were brought into 
direct collision. .While the de- 
partments of the North were en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 
the labor and wealth of the South 
were entirely devoted to manu- 
factures. 

Instead of mutual assistance 
and support, dependent as they 
are upon each other, the same 
petty jealousies, that have else- 
where been exhibited between 
these important branches of do- 
mestic industry prevailed there 
to the fullest extent, and seemed 
to widen the breach, which was 
already almost beyond repair. 

The plan of the Bolivian con- 
federation reanimated the projects 
of the South and of Venezuela 
in favor of the federal systefn, and 
was the immediate cause of the 
overthrow of the Constitution. 

The following letter, written by 
General Bolivar to General Herez, 
who was then living at Lima as a 
member of the Council of State, 
having received his appointment 
as such from the Liberator, serv- 
ed to encourage the hopes of the 
dissentients. 

Dec. 4, 1890. 

During 4be> eight days that I 
have remained in Bogota, 1 hinre' 
been solely engaged in enforcing 
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upon the Vice President and 
cretaries, the necessity of adopt- 
ing the plan of the confederacy 
of the six States, and I believe 
that the Vice President will sup- 
port it with all his influence. We 
have agreed not to reassemble the 
Congress, and to convoke a Grand 
Convention, when it will be easy 
to confirm the right of that which 
in fact now exists. Venezuela is 
in truth independent, and she will 
enter deeply into this plan, be- 
cause torn to. pieces by warm 
passions and by jarring interests, 
vacillating without a government, 
and full of misery as she is, she 
cannot but adopt it with pleasure. 
All the South anxiously desires it 
and New Grenada cannot remain 
isolated between two States em- 
bracing its boundaries. This let- 
ter as respects its politics, is also 
for General Santa Cruz and his 
worthy ministers, to whom you 
wilk impart these suggestions, that 
they may be prepared when Pe- 
rez shall propose to Colombia the 
confederation heretofore agreed 
00 . 

The Constitution being thus 
overthrown, various eflbrts were 
made 'to restore it, and the best 
hopes of the peopld rested on the 
Congress of 1630. 

These hopes however proved 
fallacious, the expectations from 
the Congress were destroyed by 
the plan of monarchy before 
mentioned, and Venezuela, alarm- 
ed at the prospect, declared a 
separation. 

The 25lh November, 1629, 

R ccas declared her separation 
New Grenada, by disown- 
be authority of Bolivar, and 
alf the provinces of the atideot 


Captain Generalship of Venezue^ 
la followed the example. 

The cause assigned, was the 
attempt on the part of the heads 
of the government to subject Ve- 
nezuela to a monarch. 

General Pedro B. Mendez in 
a lettei; to General Bermudez^-- 
published by him, makes use of^ 
this ^strong expression. After 
describing in studied language the 
advantages of monarchy, he says, 
‘the principal question in New 
Grenada is, as to the best means 
of carrying it into eflfect.* 

This disclosure was followed 
by a burst of indignation, which 
resounded throughout the repub- 
lic, and convinced the partisans 
of the measure, of the difficult 
nature of their undertaking to de- 
liver over the country into the 
hands of a foreign monarch. A 
representation signed by 1500 
citizens of Caraccas on the 24th 
Dec. 1829, was seift to General 
Bolivar, imforming him of their 
resolution, and concluding with 
these words — 

‘ The world will investigate the 
causes of the misfortunes, deaths, 
and^ horrors which will ensue, 
and'will not be deceived by the 
pretexts, by which they are 
sought to be imputed to us. We 
would leave open the graves of 
the viettifas, tlfat our posterity may 
see the «blood shed by their fath- 
ers, and the wounds which they 
received from tht;: hands of those 
who wished to destroy their hero- 
ic patriotism.’ 

The news of the commotion 
ih Venezuela and her separation 
from the rej^Uic, havingreached 
Bogota, ^6 ouesdon was at once 
prcftented aotkmgress; whether 
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force should be employed to 
compel a submission to the central 
government, or conciliating mea- 
sures adopted. Bolivar proposed to 
Congress on the 27th of January, 
1830, to go personally to treat 
with Paez, on the boundary line 
.of Venezuela, in order to bring 
him over to the union ;*and to 
make his eiforts of more %vail, 
he recommended that Congress 
should by direct note authorize 
him to undertake the mission. 
After a long debate, it was resolv- 
ed, to send to Venezuela commis- 
sioners authorized to treat with 
Paez, and instructed to present to 
him and the towns under his con- 
trol, the basis of the Constitution 
framed for Colombia, according to 
which, the Government was to be 
republican, popular, representa- 
tive, elective, alternative and re- 
sponsible. General Antonia Jose 
de Sucre, Jose Maria Estenes, 
Bishop of £anta Morta, and 
Francesco Aranda, members of 
the same Congress, were named 
for this commission of peace, and 
it was believed, that Venezuela on 
understanding the basis of the 
new Constitution, would desist 
from the undertaking of separa- 
ting herself from the republic and 
the formation of an independent 
State. 

In the meantime the •battalion 
of Boyaca raised the cry of liberty, 
disowned the authority of the lib- 
erator, and beings unable to sustain 
itself against the forces in Magda- 
lena, set out for Maracaibo and 
put itself under the command of 
the new government of Venezuela. 

Congress meanwhile proceeded 
in the discussion the project of 
a Constitution, recognising the 


central form of government. It 
was feared even before its adop 
tion, that the Constitution would 
be shipwrecked on one of two 
shoals, either that it would be 
necessary to sustain it by force, in 
order to insure its adoption by 
Venezuela, and expose the coun-> 
try to the horrors of civil war, or 
that it would fall through from the 
separation of Venezuela and the 
consequent want of the consent of 
all th^ States, necessary to its 
adoption. 

The Government then existing 
at Bogota, sent a division under 
the command of General O’Loary 
to the dividing line of Venezuela 
and New Grenada to prevent the 
progress of the revolution in that 
part of Colombia which encamped 
in Pampluna, while the govern- 
ment of Venezuela, fearing an at^ 
tack, on their part sent another 
column to the frontier of New 
Grenada under the commancl of 
General Santiago Marino which 
took up its quarters in Gaudalito. 
On all sides, the dread of a civil 
war prevailed, the prospect of 
which was rendered the more ter- 
rible frcan the fact, that the de- 
partments of the South were in- 
clined to follow the example of 
Venezuela and to constitute them- 
selves into independent States. 

A confederation was proposed 
by some as a means of harmoniz- 
ing local pretensions and preserv- 
ing the national integrity, but men 
oHnAuence in Bogota opposed it, 
and Congress rejected the mea- 
sures, considering themselves as- 
sembled in conformity with the 
fundamental law, constituting New 
Grenada gpd Venezuela into a 
central republic, and as therefore 
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invested with no other power than 
that of remodelling the Constitu- 
tion upon the basis of a central 
Gorernment. 

A project was then proposed by 
some oi the deputies, of district 
assemblies of the departments, 
with the power of deliberating in 
all municipal matters and of pro- 
posing to the executive the Pre- 
fects of their respective depiart- 
ments : which project was adopted 
and incorporated into the Sonsti- 
tution. 

But the agitation was great on 
all sides, and Venezuela still re- 
mained unmoved. New proofs 
of the inflexible resolution to sep- 
arate daily arrived at Bogota, and 
in nearly all the acts of its govern- 
ment and in the public papers, 
was manifested an inveterate aver- 
sion to Bolivar, who they suppos- 
ed, was to obtain the command of 
the republic. 

Among the population of New 
Grenada itself, there was evinced 
much sympathy with the Venezue- 
lians, and a repugnance to the em- 
ployment of force to compel a sub- 
mission to the central government, 
and petitions were presented in the 
month bf March to Congress from 
nearly all the towns of the provinces 
Papayan, Paste, Buoniuventuera, 
Choes,Neiva and Pampluna, pray- 
ing that war might not be declared 
against Venezuela and that the Fe- 
deral system or confederative form 
of government migln be adopted to 
preserve the integrity of Colombia. 

In the province of , another 

revolution broke out on the 4th of 
April, disowning the general gov- 
ernment and placing itself under 
thejlktection of VenezuelR. 

jKout the middle of April the 
division under tbe command of 


General Marino approached the 
Tachura (the river which sepa- 
rates the territories of New Grena- 
da and Venezuela) and on the 21st 
of April the inhabitants of Cucuta 
proclaimed themselves indepen- 
dent of the central government, 
disavoWj&d the authority of Bolivar, ^ 
declared themselves in favor of 
the federal system, and asked the 
protection of Marino against the 
body of troops then in Pampluna. 

This revolution occurred before 
the eyes of the Con}missioners on 
the part of the Congress, who 
were then in Cucuta, having been 
prohibited by an order from Paez, 
from entering the territories of 
Venezuela. 

On the part of Venezuela, Ma- 
rino, Ignacio Fernandez Peira and 
M. Tobar were named as com- 
missioners for the purpose of 
meeting the commissioners from 
Congress. 

They met in San* Jose de Cu- 
cuta on the line of the Tachura, 
on the 1 8lh of April, and accord- 
ing to tbe protocol of tbe confer- 
ence published in the Gazette of 
Colombia, tbe official paper signed 
as the only result of their meeting, 
the ‘following propositions w^ere 
presented by the Commissioners 
on the part of Venezuela. 

] • That it be permitted to New 
Grenada^ and *the departments of 
tbe South to constitute themselves 
freely and independently as Vene- 
zuela had done. 

2. That Congress decide on 
tbe proper means to promote tbe 
foreign relations of me county 
and to preserve the public credit^ 
until the representatives of the 
difiereiit States sbould agree upon 
the understanding to be established 
among them for the future. 
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3. That no individual who had 
enjoyed the executive power or 
had been Secretary of State should 
be again appointed to those q^ces. 

4. That necessary measures 
should be taken for the accom- 
plishment of what had been es- 

. tablished in the first proposition. 

• 5. That the constituent con- 
gresses of the three Stales ^f the 
North, Centre and South should 
fix upon ties adapted to bind them 
together for the future. 

6. That it be permitted to the 
ofiicers of the army to remove to 
any of the three States, and that ' 
the soldiers should be at liberty to 
return to their houses — and 

7. That no individual, civil or 
military be molested on account 
of bis political opinions up to that 
time. 

Such was the only result of the 
mission of the Congress to Vene- 
zuela. 

By this tfhie General Bolivar 
had retired to bis country seat 
in the vicinity of Bogota, and 
General Caicedo, who was then 
in charge of the Executive pow- 
er, anxious to avoid the horrors 
of a civil war and a general Qppu- 
lar commotion, in conformity with 
the expressed opinions of the dif- 
ferent provinces, sent to Congress 
a message, which on account of 
its influence on public ^affairs, as 
well as the unwarrantable inter- 
ference caused thereby of the 
British ministdl, whose tinder- 
fltanding with the partisans of 
Bolivar was by such interference 
fully confirmed — we publisli en- 
tire. 

Bogota, April 13th, 1880. 
JMoft ejEoellent Proiident 

of the ConetltueatOongrew. 

Sir — A great portion of the 


Republic being in a state of com- 
motion, it was easy to see that 
these movements would soon be 
communicated to the other towns 
and that the tranquillity of these 
also would soon be disturbed. 
The representation addressed by 

the Prefect of , and- that 

of the commandant of Boyaca, 
which I have the honor to trans- 
mit to your E»cellcncy, are the 
proofs of this fact. In such criti- 
cal qircinnstances, and with the 
present precarious condition of 
the Government, I cannot answer 
for the tranquillity of the towns 
nor the security of the country. 
For some days past the Govern- 
ment has entertained the opinion 
that the labor of the Congress 
towards the formation of the Con- 
stitution will be fruitless ; under 
the supposition that Venezuela 
is disposed to resist it with force ; 
and ii granted for the Republic 
it would not be adopted by all the 
departments. 

Of what use would a Constitu- 
tion be that is to be in force but 
for a single day ? A Constitution 
is one of those works which should 
be frarfled only when it is expect- 
ed it wilj be obeyed. If the con- 
trary is the case it is better to 
withhold it. A grievous evil is 
inflicted upon the towns by ac- 
customing them to look upon the 
Constitutions framed by the Na- 
tional Representation as mere 
unmeaning pieces of pajier. 

The Government is of opinion 
that the labors of Congress would 
be useless to the nation unless di- 
rected to tlie granting of an or- 
ganic decree,’ pointing out the 
attributes of the supreme Govern- 
ment, insuring individual and so- 
cial security, naming the high 
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functionaries in whose hands are 
to be placed the reins of State, 
and authorizing them to convoke 
a Convention for the purpose 
of deciding on the fate of these 
towns. Such is the general 
wish, such is public opinion, and 
such the means of remedying 
the evils which are not merely 
feared to exist, but which are, in 
fact, at this moment in contact 
with us. 

The movement of a ;5ingle 
Province may conduct us from 
partial revolutions to absolute dis- 
union and anarchy. If the union 
with the departments of Venezue- 
la is possible, the representatives 
of the two people will be able 
while tranquillity exists to fix upon 
the union, to settle their di^r- 
eoces and to agree upon the ties 
to bind them for the future. But 
in the midst of revolutions and 
disorder, the people will precipi- 
tate Jthemselves to ruin. 

Having made this representa- 
tion to you, I consider it my duty 
to declare that the measure 
pointed out is as urgent as it is 
necessary. 

Please submit it to the •wisdom 
of Congress, ' which, penetrated 
with the best desires, will un- 
doubtedly pursue the measures 
best calculated to insure the tran- 
quillity of the people and the well 
being of the Republic. 

Domingo Caicedo. 

The message having been read 
to Congress, was referred, with 
accompanying documents, to 
«bmmittee, by whom, after care- 
ibl deliberation, a report was 
made, from which we extract the 
foflowing : * 

^ In this state of afifairs, the 


committee do not think that Con^ 
gress should occupy itself with the 
formation of a provisional Gov- 
ernment for the departments of 
New Grenada, which might be 
rejected by a majority of the votes. 
The committee entertain the opin- 
ion that some consideration is due 
to the suggestions of the Execu-v 
tive, dnd that a reply should be 
delayed until the result of the 
mission of peace to Venezuela 
is fully known. The committee 
therefore have agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

* 1. Resolved^ That before re- 
plying to the message of the Gov- 
ernment they will wait for the re- 
sult of the mission of peace, with- 
out in the meantime suspending 
their deliberations for the forma- 
tion of a Constitution. 

‘2. That the Chief of the Gov- 
ernment be invited to a confer- 
ence with a special commission, 
that by means of mutual explana- 
tions an understanding may be 
effected.* 

Congress, in the face of the 
report of the committee, 

‘ Resolved^ That they would re- 
ply to the acting Executive, that 
Congress was occupied with de- 
vising means to arrest the pro- 
gress of the threatened disturban- 
ces, and that on the part of Gov- 
ernment every effort should be 
made to calm the public mind, and 
to reestablish order by all the, 
means in its control.’ 

Congress having thus deter- 
mined on their reply to the mes- 
si^e of the acting Executive, Mr 
Turner, S^nvoy Extraordinary ot 
His* Britanlhic Majesty, on tbd 
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19th of April, addressed a note 
to the Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations, in which he says that, ‘ He 
has observed with equal negret 
and surprise in the Government 
Gazette, a copy of an official 
message addressed to the Con- 
• gress by the Executive power of 
Colombia, in which was pronosed 
the formation of a separate *Gov- 
emment for New Grenada, and 
the consequent dissolution of the 
Republic.’ After protesting 
against any wish to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of Colom- 
bia, he gives notice that, ‘ if such 
a measure is sanctioned by the 
Congress and carried into effect, 
the existing treaty between Great 
Britain and Colombia would 
become ipso facto annulled and 
the functions of the undersigned 
will cease.’ 

The Secretary of Foreign Re- 
lations replied that, ‘ The message 
of the Government of the 15th, 
far from having for its object the 
dissolution of the Republic, was in- 
tended to preserve it ; and that the 
measures proposed were to lead 
to a calm deliberation on the part 
of ancient Venezuela and New 
Grenada to restore the union* un- 
fortunately interrupted.’ 

On the twentysecond day of 
April there was much alarm in 
Bogota on account* of sT suppos- 
ed intention to confer anew the su- 
preme power upon Bolivar. This 
arose simply IrOm the proceed- 
mgs of Colonel Diaz, who was 
engaged in obtaining signatures in 
Bc^oui to a petition to the Con- 
gress, having this object in view, 
and of other officers who were 
similarly engagecC in several of the 
neighboringtowns, ButjbeHttegipt 


was received with indignation by 
the people, and General Caicedo 
promptly resorted to vigorous 
measures to suppress it, appoint- 
ing Urdaneta, who was the Gov*- 
ernor of Bogota, to command the 
troops destined to oppose the agi- 
tators. On the 27th of April 
Bolivar sent a message to Con- 
gress renewing the protestations of 
his unwillingness' to assume the 
chief command, and containing 
these expressions — ‘Venezuela, 
to effect its separation from the 
Republic, bas accused me of 
bitious views. It will now allege 
that my reelection will prove an 
obstacle to reconciliation and that 
in the end the Republic must un- 
dergo either a dismemberment or a 
civil war. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to give toihe towns of Colom- 
bia a new Magistrate, invested with 
powers adequate to the exigencies 
of the time and the vigorous ad- 
ministration of the laws.’ • 
General Caicedo had ordered 
General Velez to take command 
of the division of Pampluna but 
the officers of the division disobey- 
ed the mandate of the Govern- 
ment ancl refused submission to 
the order of Velez, having 'enter- 
ed into an agreement to that ef- 
fect on the 29th of April. This 
division was a source of great un- 
easiness to the people, as being 
under the control of neither of the 
Governments of Colombia and 
Venezuela. Itft refusal to obey 
was supposed to be concerted be- 
tween Montilla, who was then at 
Magdalena, and the other friends 
of Bolivar, who wished to see 
him resume the chief command, 
and this was a new motive for 
distrust and alarm in those whoso 
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desire was to see quiet and the 
supremacy of the laws reestablish- 
ed. 

On the 29th of April the Con- 

g ess of Colombia ratified the 
onstitution of the Central Re- 
public, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the towns ; but lo satisfy 
the friends of the federal system 
it was decreed that, in each de- 
partment a district Chamber 
should be established wiili the 
power of directing the local and 
municipal affairs of the depart- 
ments. 

By a decree of the 11th of 
May, the mode of nominating and 
electing the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives was established, and by 
another decree of the same date, 
the Province of Antiochia was 
erected into a Department. 

The most important decree, 
however, of this period, was that 
which fixed the time and manner 
of <he publication of the Consti- 
tution. 

On the 4th of May, Congress 
went into an election of President 
and Vice President of the Re- 
public. There were tiiree can- 
didates, Canabal, CaieSdo and 
Mosqhera. The former was the 
candidate of the Bolivian party, 
the two latter, of the liberal and 
moderate party. Mosquera es- 
pecially enjoyed the confidence of 
all parties, as a patriot of strict 
probity and one whose desires and 
actioiis were solely directed to the 
welfare of his country. Bolivar 
had hamself expressed his prefer- 
q)pe for Mosquera, but it was un- 
4pstood that he had absolutely 
loused to accept the appointment 
if conferred upon him ; assigning 
as a^eason his infirm state of 


health and physical debility, pro* 
dneed by a long and dangerous 
sickness, from which he was just 
recoirering. Canabal was consid- 
ered as the candidate of the mon- 
archical party. 

On the first ballot the votes 
were, for Canabal 26, Mosquera. 
17, and Caicedo 5 — total 48. • 

T^o thirds being necessary to 
a choice, and neither candidates 
having received that number, a 
second balloting was gone into. 
The result was, for Mosquera 27, 
Canabal 17 and Caicedo 5 — to- 
tal 49. The third balloting was 
limited to the two higliest candi- 
dates and the result was, for Mos- 
quera 34, Canabal 17 — total 51. 
Senor Joachim Mosquera was 
therefore declared duly elected 
President of Colombia. For 
Vice President the votes were, 
for Caicedo 33, Canabal 12, Val- 
larina 2 — total 47. General 
Domingo Caicedo was therefore 
declared elected Vice President. 
This result was mainly attribu- 
table to that portion of the repre- 
sentation who,s entertaining a pre- 
ference for Bolivar and an ardent 
attachment for his services, were' 
opposed however to the doctrines 
advanced by some of bis partisans; 
a concurrence in which had alrea- 
dy diminished the otherwise de- 
served pbpulanrity of the Liberator 
and placed the Republic on the 
verge of ruin. Bolivar, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, congratulated 
them on the result, and on having 
chosen for the first offices of the 
Republic men who bad deserved* 
ly (d)tained the esteem and confix 
dence of the nation ; and after- 
wards, in replying to an address 
mt^deto Ijim at Cardiagona on 
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the eve of his intended departure 
ibr Europe, by the Prefect of that 
Department, made use of expres- 
sions Ughly complimentary to 
Mosquera, describing him as a 
man ‘ adorned with all the civic 
virtues, whose administration 
•would effect the re-establishment 
of the laws which he had stydied 
with distinguished reputation.’ 

The last act of the Congress 
was the enactment of a decree 
tendering the gratitude and hom- 
age of the Republic to Bolivar, 
and bestowing upon him a pen- 
sion of thirty thousand dollars per 
annum for life, commencing at 
the period of bis retirement from 
office. The Congress then ad- 
journed, and by that act took from 
Mosquera the power of declining 
the Presidency, as was his inten- 
tion, which by the Constitution 
could only be done in the pres- 
ence of the Congress. By a 
oommunicatidh, dated the 14th of 
May, the President elect adverted 
to this fact, stating that he should 
have resigned had the Congress 
been in session to receive his re- 
signation, believing himself inade- 
quate, both physically and mojal- 
ly, to the duties of the office. As 
it was, however, he thought him- 
self bound to undertake it in obe- 
dience to the will of the people, 
and promised to dbvote nis best 
ener^es to the promotion of the 
public good. 

*]fte time was*prolific of diffi- 
culties and troubles; and the 
very commencement of Mosque- 
ra’e administration was signalized 
1^ commotion. The battalion 
which at that time formed the 
garrison of Bogota, commanded 
by Colonels Maguerra «and Cas- 


telli, on the 7th of May, arrested 
those officers, placed ^emselves 
under the orders of General Por- 
to Carrero and demanded of the 
Vice President, who was at that 
time Governor of tlie Province, 
their arrears of pay, amounting to 
seventy thousand dollars and mo- 
ney to defray their expenses to 
Venezuela, of which Province 
they were natives*. It was said 
at the time and has since been 
repeated, that Porto Carrero was 
the instigator of this mutiny, and 
that he was actuated by a feeling 
of dissatisfaction because Bolivar 
was no longer in power ; and the 
assertion has been in some degree 
condrmed by his subsequent con- 
duct in uniting himself to Bolivar, 
with whom he continued until the 
death of that remarkable man. 

The Vice President, having no 
troops under his control, was 
obliged to temporize, and sent to 
Bolivar, requesting his intercession 
with Porto Carrero, who had de- 
clared that he would obey no 
commands but such as should 
emanate from him. The Libera- 
tor decliged to interfere, and the 
Vice President thus left tp bis 
own resources, succeeded in rais- 
ing a body of about five hundred 
troops, which he placed under the 
command of General Urdaneta, 
and eventually quelled the insur- 
rection without resorting to arms, 
partly by the demonstration of bis 
power to resist their demands and 
partly by promises and the distri- 
bution of some money. The mu- 
tineers dispersed and ioined the 
various bodies of soldiers that 
were collected in different Prov- 
inces ; many of which gave strong 
manifestations of a disposition to 
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renew and increase the distrac- 
tions that bad so long embarrassed 
the Government and oppressed 
the people. In Venezuela in par- 
ticular and in New Grenada, there 
were numerous chieftains, whose 
designs it was diiSicult to pene- 
trate, but whose conduct was such 
as to excite suspicion and unea- 
siness in the minds of those who 
desired to sec order and stability 
restored to the Government and 
the people. And it was a|tparent 
that the task which Mosquera, by 
his acceptance, of the Presiden- 
tial authority, had undertaken to 
accomplish, would prove extreme- 
ly arduous. 

On the 30lh of April the Con- 
gress of Venezuela met in Valen- 
cia, and on the same day received 
from Paez a congratulatory mes- 
sage, in which he manifested the 
most favorable opinion of the re- 
establishment of public order and 
the' advancement of the happiness 
of Venezuela. 

The progress of public opinion 
in favor of the federal system, was 
still permanent and increasing. 
On the 13th of May, Qpito, the 
most populous city of Colombia, 
and tlie capital of the department 
of the Equator, declared itself in 
favor of this system, and its ex- 
ample was followed by Guayaquil 
and Azuai, the other departments 
of the south. 

General Flores, who was in 
command of the departments of 
the south, lent them his assistance, 
and was apjiointed interior chief 
those departments, until the 
eting of Congress to constitute 
&em into a separate state, and 
the formation of a federal form of 
government. This movement in 


Quito occurred before the result 
of the deliberations of Congress 
on the subject of the Constitution 
was known, and seems to exhibit 
the strong opposition existing 
throughout the country to a central 
government. A letter from Bol- 
ivar announcing his intention of 
embqrking for Europe, had a 
powerful influence on the conduct 
of Flores. Flores knew tlie sen- 
timents of the people of the south 
— that they were opposed to a 
central form of government, and 
that it would be impossible to ob- 
tain for it support, without the 
efliision of much blood, and a 
civil war with Venezuela. The 
letter of Bolivar, freeing him from 
the trammels of previous engage- 
ments, left him at liberty to pur- 
sue the course bis inclination dicta- 
ted, and he yielded to the popular 
impulse of the country in which he 
was, and in which his interests 
were identified by iBarriage with 
a young lady of one of the most 
distinguished families in Quito. 

We come now to the conduct 
of Bolivar during this critical pe- 
riod of public affairs. After his 
rcstifement from the supreme com- 
mand, he had, as we have before 
mentioned, taken up his residence 
at his country seat near Carthage- 
na, and was understood to be pe- 
parkig lor his departure to Eu- 
rope. Whether this was seriously 
his intention must remain matter 
of conjecture. The letter to Flo- 
res seems to prove it was, and 
another fact confirms us in this 
impression. Colonel Whittle was 
in garrison at Papayan with the 
battalion of Vaygas. He was a 
devoted friend of Bolivar, having 
sav^ed bis life in the conspiracy 
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the 25th of Sept. 1829, and was 
considered among his warmest 
partisans. This officer also re- 
ceived a letter from Bolivai^, in- 
forming him of his intention to 
leave the country, and inviting 
him to accompany him, if it was 
his wish to leave Colombia. An 
understanding was immediately 
effected between Colonel Whittle 
and General Flores in regard to 
the popular movements, and a 
warm and efficient support was 
yielded by these officers to the 
federal cause. It seems unlikely 
that Bolivar should have thus in- 
fluenced his friends to submit 
themselves to the new order of 
things, if it had been his intention 
to have remained in the country 
and resumed the supreme com- 
rnand. We believe it was his own 
wish and serious intention to have 
departed, and thereby relieved 
his country from the distraction 
caused by hiS presence. In this 
intention, Bolivar was actuated by 
an anxious wish to preserve the 
glories attached to his name ; and 
it is to be regretted, that he should 
have yielded his better judgment 
to the desires of Mantilla and oth- 
er partisan chieftains, who feared, 
with his departure a destruction of 
their own undeserved power, 
Mosquera arrived at Bpgota on 
the 12th of June and was receiv- 
ed by all parties with enthusiasm. 
On the next day he swore to 
the Constitution and entered upon 
the duties of his office. His first 
public act was a proclamation or 
message, explaining his views and 
the principles which governed him 
during the short period of his ad- 
ministration. It was in these 
words : — • • 

21 


‘ Joaquim Mosquera, President 
of the Republic of Colornbit^ to 
his fellow countrymen — 

Colombians The grand, 

drama which we represent, is not 
for ourselves alone, but for all 
South America — a favorable op- 
portunity is now presented to you 
of setting a great example of mor- 
ality and virtue in the regeneration 
of Colombia — the destruction of 
anarcBy, and the foundation of a 
government of laws, the only rem- 
edy against popular passions and 
the sole hope of liberty. 

The Constituent Congress has 
afforded yon the legal means of 
expressing the national will, 
through tlie medium of deputies 
of your own free choice. 

The Liberator of Colombia has 
retired from among us, to calm 
the jealous friends of liberty, 
concealing his laurels, and remov- 
ing every pretext for disorder. 

In this important crisis, the 
representatives of the people have 
entrusted me with the provisional 
admiiiistration of the republic con- 
formably to the Constitution to 
which 1 have this day sworp, and 
this is the point of contact which 
they have fixed on, by which we 
may procure a general concert for 
the salvation of Colombia from 
the dissolution which threatens 
her. I invoke my country and 
liberty to obtain your hearing. — 
Pure love of fay country is the 
sacred torch which guides me, 
and you may ask all from a man 
like myself, taken suddenly from 
private life to be the sacred minis- 
ter of your will. Express it then, 
as your honor, your glory, and 
the national interest command, 
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and the good of our country will 
be your work. ^ 

Citizens of all opinions, unite 
for the interest of our country. — 
The true friends of liberty are not 
those who seek for a constant 
necessity of change — let there 
be no new revolutions; and let 
the one already begun, be con- 
cluded. Colorjibians, we have 
yet time to preserve our glory and 
our political existence — let us 
give an example of order fo the 
new states of our continent, and 
prove lo our detractors, that we 
are not immoral men and not un- 
worthy of being free. 

JoAQUIM MoS<tUERA. 

Bogota, 13th June, 1830. 

The Vice President, who had 
conducted the affairs of the gov- 
ernment until the arrival of Mos- 
quera, had made no change of 
ministry, but liad retained in of- 
fice* all those who had filled the 
various departments of state under 
Bolivar ; and Mosquora confirmed 
their appointments. Tiiey were 
Vicente Borrero, minister df for- 
eign affairs ; Alexandro Qsoris, of 
the interior; Jose Gracio Mas- 

3 iuez, of finances, ^ and General 
oaquim Paris, of war. The fol- 
lowing persons composed the 
Council of State. The archbish- 
op of Bogota, Don Felix Restre- 

S o, General Jose Maria Ortega, 
uan Fernandez, Soto Mayor, 
Manuel Benito Hevallo, Modesto 
Lannea, Vicente Alvarez, Jose 
Joachim Almedo, Vicente Asuero, 
Diego Fernando Gomez, General 
Jose Fabrega, and Vicente Borre- 
ro, all sound patriots, and eminent 
for probity and talent*. 


The treasury was at this time 
completely exhausted and the 
government was moreover largely 
indebted to individuals, who had 
made loans to enable it to carry 
on its affiiirs. By the Constitution 
the executive was prohibited 
from making loans, decreeing 
contrijjutions, or establishing ne^ 
imposts ; and it therefore became 
at once a serious question, how 
the expenses of the state were to 
be provided for. The utmost 
that Mosquera and his ministers 
could do, was to watch vigilantly 
over the expenditures, and to take 
the most vigorous and prudent 
measures to repress and prevent 
abuses and misa])plications of the 
public money, wliich had existed 
to an alarming extent, and bad in 
fact occasioned the want of means 
by which the new government was 
so much embarrassed. The Pres- 
ident himself received no compen- 
sation for his servfbes, and he 
exerted himself to the utmost to 
induce aH the other officers of 
stale and public functionaries, to 
limit their demands upon the 
finances of the republic to the 
smajlest possible amount. 

In the meantime, in the de- 
partment of New Grenada, the 
Constitution was sworn to in most 
of the ^provinces, though with 
some opposition ; and the people 
of those districts which refused to 
adopt the Constitution, were yet 
willing to support the government 
of Mosquera. On his part, he 
gave the discontented to under- 
stand, that unless the Constitution 
were respected, he would not be 
President ; and, sent commission* 
ers to the various districts in 
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which opposition was manifested, 
to induce the people to follow the 
general example ; and the efforts 
of his emissaries were in general 
crowned with success. Mosque- 
ra then directed his attention to 
the departments ofVenczuela and 
the South, where the (Jissent of 
the people was more resolute and 
more general. * 

The province of Casanare, on 
the borders ofVenczuela, follow- 
ing the impulse of the revolution, 
had declared in favor of Venezue- 
la, and had requested to be re- 
ceived as a component part of 
that state. The Congress of Ven- 
ezuela had refused to admit this 
province, from a desire to pre- 
serve the friendship of New 
Grenada, and had oflered to the 
government of New Grenada its 
good ofllces, to bring back this 
refractory province, by persuasive 
and indulgent measures, manifest- 
ing also its*liopcs that its adhesion 
would be easily obtained, after 
the fears caused by its separation 
should have disappeared by the 
establishment of a Constitution. 

In the month of June, General 
Sucre was assassinated in the 
wood of Benuccos near Pasta, on 
his way to Quito from the con- 
stituent Congress, of whicli he was 
a member. Pasta in 1822 had 
declared for olcT SpaTn. Sucre 
had received intimations from his 
friends that a plan for his assas- 
sination had leen laid in Pasta, 
but he took no precautions to 
prevent it. His death was attrib- 
uted to the liberal party, but it is 
more probable, that the assassina- 
tion was the act of some of the 
people of Pasta, among whom he 
bad many enemies, jind whprn he 


had deeply incensed in 1822, 
when he look the place by assault 
and delivered it up to pillage. — 
Suspicion also fell upon Generals 
Ovando and Lopez, between 
whom and Sucre, hostility had 
for some time existed ; but there 
is no proof of their guilt, and the 
act still remains a mystery. 

The President Mosquora made 
great and streniwus efforts to de- 
tect and punish the assassins, but 
without success. Symptoms of 
revolt, or rather of disunion, had 
for some time past exhibited them- 
selves in Venezuela ancT the dc- 
partrpent of the Equator. In the 
former, General Paez held the 
supreme command, and General 
Flores in the latter ; and the 
movements of these officers indi- 
cated great reluctance on their 
part to the adoption of a Consti- 
tution and mode of government, 
which must necessarily have the 
effect of diminishing their authori- 
ty and restraining tlieir influence. 
Flores in particular appeared 
strongly inclined to erect his de- 
partment into an independent 
state, of which he should be llie 
head ; and it was, not without 
reason, supposed that Riez was 
well disposed to imitate his exam- 
ple, should his undertaking prove 
successful. Mosquera cxirtcd 
himself to tlic utmost to induce 
Flores to lay aside his design, and 
it is not improbable tliat he would 
have succeeded, if his administra- 
tion had not in the meantime 
been so suddenly broiiglit to its 
conclusion. In Venezuela, the 
repugnance of the people to the 
central system of government was 
extreme 5 and this feeling was 
very strongly displayed at the 
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meeting of the Congress of the 
department in July. The suspi- 
cions of the Venezuelans were 
also at this time, strongly excited 
against Bolivar, who was still at 
Carthagena, having apparently 
abandoned his design of visiting 
Europe, and who was vehemently 
suspected of an intention to as- 
sume once more, either by in- 
trigue or violence, the supreme 
authority. Events appeared to 
justify their doubts of the integri- 
ty and intentions of the Liberator. 
Early in June several insurrec- 
tionary movements had been made 
in various parts of Venezu^a, in 
all of which Bolivar was proclaim- 
ed, and the intention of the insur- 
gents to restore him to the head 
of affairs was openly avowed ; 
but by the energetic movements 
of the government, these attempts 
were suppressed witliout difficul- 
ty. But all these alarms had the 
effect of increasing the repug- 
nance of the people to the consti- 
tutional or central system, which 
had originated with Bolivar, and 
of making them more than ever 
desirous of a separate indepen- 
dency. In the meantime troubles 
began to break out in the centre 
of the republic ; in Bogota, move- 
ments in favor of Bolivar had 
taken place, and the military were 
dissatisfied with the pacific and 
moderate administration of Mos- 
quera. But little confidence 
could be placed 41 any of the 
generals; and the government, 
withgjt money, and doubtful of 
thiilPelity of its military agents, 
h^d no support except the unarm- 
ed people, who desired nothing 
more than peace, tranquillity and 
security. In August, symptoms 


of rebellion broke out in the capi- 
tal itself, which were with difficul- 
ty suppressed by the prudence 
and firmness of Mosquera. In 
August an alarming conspiracy 
broke out in the battalions of 
Boyaca and Callao, under the 
commaqd of colonels Castelli and 
Sime^es, who approached within 
two leagues of the capital, where 
there was not at the time a force 
sufficient to oppose them. Mos- 
quera was extremely anxious to 
avoid bloodshed, and for that rea- 
son earnestly endeavored to pre- 
vail upon the insurgents to with- 
draw, and resume their duties. 
Negotiations were entered into 
between Urdaneta on the part of 
the government, and Castelli as 
the spokesman of the rebels, and 
continued through the greater 
part of the month ; the demands 
of the conspirators were principal- 
ly directed towards a change of 
the ministry ; but it ^as obvious 
that their real intentiotis were to 
subvert the government and usurp 
the supreme authority. Mosque- 
ra and his counsellors resorted to 
every measure of conciliation that 
was consistent with the safety and 
dignity of the government, but 
without effect ; and at last it be- 
came necessary to resort to arms. 
On the 26 th, a column of the best 
troops in *the capital, under the 
command of Colonel Garcia, ad- 
vanced to meet the rebels, whom 
they encountered at a place called 
the Sanctuary, three leagues from 
the capital, where they were 
strongly entrenched. The attack 
was unfortunate in its results ; the 
government troopi^ were defeated 
with great slaughter ; and the in- 
surgents flushed with success, 
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marched upon the city, with the 
avowed intention of taking it by 
storm. The number of* troops 
remaining in the capital was but 
600, and of these nearly 400 de- 
serted or fled at the approach of 
the enemy. But two courses 
•were left to the President ; eith- 
er to give up the city to the hor- 
rors of an assault, or to submit to 
necessity, and capitulate at once. 
He determined upon the latter 
and appointed commissioners to 
treat with the insurgents for such 
terms of surrender as should se- 
cure to the citizens their lives and 
property. On the 28th, the con- 
querors entered the city without 
committing any excesses, and 
Mosquera, looking upon their suc- 
cess as the triumph of a military 
faction, with which the civil pow- 
er of the state was unable to con- 
tend, assembled the council on 
the 29th a»d declared the govern- 
ment dissolved. 

The council earnestly advised 
and entreated the President to re- 
tain his authority, and continue to 
fulfil the duties of his exalted sta- 
tion ; and Mosquera, though with 
great reluctance, consented \o fol- 
low their advice, at least, until it 
could be ascertained what were 
the wishes of the people. Urda- 
neta, whose military •reputation 
gave him some influence with the 
conquerors, was appointed Secre- 
tary of War i» the place of Gen- 
eral Paris, (who had retired on 
account of sickness) and was in- 
structed to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the soldiery, and their 
disposition to obey the existing 
^ government. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember Urdaneta reported that the 
troops had represented to* him 
. 21 ^ . 


their unwillingness to submit to 
the authority of any government 
but that of Bolivar, whose .recall 
to the head of the republic, they 
stated to be tlie wish of the peo- 
ple as well as of themselves. The 
report of Urdaneta was confirmed 
by Simenes the leader of the pre- 
vailing party, and Mosquera was 
distinctly given 4o understand, that 
nothing short of the reassumption 
of supreme power by the Libera- 
tor, w’ould satisfy them. On the 
same day, Mosquera finding that 
no alternative was left to him, re- 
signed ; and General Urdaneta 
was appointed temporary Presi- 
dent, until the arrival of Bolivar, 
whose recall to power was decreed 
by a meeting of some of the sol- 
diers and citizens. 

On the 7th of September, Ur- 
daneta wrote to Bolivar, inform- 
ing him of what had taken place 
at Bogota, and calling upon him 
in the strongest terms to come 
and take charge of the govern- 
ment. 

Bolivar consented to comply 
with the call of the people, and to 
take upon himself the ofiice of the 
government, declaring, however, 
that it should be only until new 
elections could take place, when 
he should return once more to 
private life, from which nothing 
but the wishes of his fellow citi- 
zens could have induced him to 
remove. , 

On tlie ITtli December, 1830, 
died General Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator of South America. His 
character and services we shall 
hereafter* fully examine ; our 
present purpose is with the clos- 
ifg scene. Had Bolivar adher- 
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ed to his original purpose of leav- 
ing Colombia, his life might have 
been spared — his fame certainly 
— as it was, he died the chief of 
a party, in arms against the consti- 
tutional government of his country. 

His death occurred at Cartha- 
gena at his country seat, where 
he had resided since his resigna- 
tion of the suppeme command. 
Every respect was paid to his 
memory, and funeral processions 
were had in almost every town in 
the republic. His last proclama- 
tion to his countrymen evinced the 
most noble sentiments of patriot- 
ism, and it is deeply to be lament- 
ed that with the expulsion of 
Spanish power, and the formation 
of a free constitution, Bolivar, like 
our own Washington, had not at 


once retired to the shades of pri- 
vate life. 

His» will exhibits, what none 
ever doubted, his total disregard 
of fortune. Men like Bolivar are 
seldom governed by pecuniary mo- 
tives, and it would have been far 
better for his country, if his disin- 
terestedness had been equally ex- 
hibited, in his disregard of the 
temptations of power. 

That we may form some idea of 
the state of parties of Colombia, 
we subjoin a statistical account of 
the population of the different 
Provinces and Departments of 
Colombia — considering as liber- 
als, all who opposed themselves to 
the usurpation of Urdaneta, after 
the overthrow of the administra- 
tion of Mosquera. 
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Venezuela. 


Departmonta. Province!. Population 

{ Cumana. 70,000 ' 

Guayana. 46,000 

Barcelona.* 45.000 

Margarita. 15,000 

Venezuela. j ^ara^aa. | 35 ^ ' 

f Maracaibo. 48,700 ' 

Sulia J Coro. 30,000 

DUiia. < Merida! 60,000 

t Frugillo. • 33,400 

AP"-- { Se“‘ } 

These four Departments formerly com- 
prised ancient Venezuela, and now com- 
prise the state of Venezuela. • 

I Pichincha. ) 

Truvahura. \ 255,000 

Chimborazo. \ 

MaSr**' ] 

Cuenca. 78,000) 

Loja. 48,000 V 17,5,000 

Taen. 49,000) 

These three Departments are those of 620,000 
the south, and are now constituted as a 
State under the name of the Equator. 

Cauca. since ad- f . ^“onft 

dcdtolhe \ “ ?«?nnn 


1 Under 1 Under 
Urdaneta. lEBpinar^ 


255,000 


175.000 

620.000 


1,16,000 

15.000 

30.000 


175,000 


350,000 


162,100 


Cundinamarca 


Magdalena. 


Bogota. 

Antioquia. 

Maxiquinta. 

Nciva. 

Funga. 

Socarro. 

Pamplona. 

Casanare. 

Panama. • 

Veragua. 

Cartagena. 

Santa Marta. 

Mompor. 

Rio. 


721,000 

172.000 5 

104.000 I 

45.000 f 

60.000 J 

200.000 ) 

150.000 V 

76.000 ) 

• 

60.000 ) 

40.000 3 

100.000 

62.000 
70,000 

7,000 


721,000 


425,000 


239,300 


|1, 607,100 11,057,300190,000 


It appears from the foregoing, that the population under the sway 
of Urdaneta, consisted of 1,057,300 souls. 

The population of the provinces which had separated from the cen- 
tral government, amounted to 1,507,100 souls. In addition is the 
population of the Isthmus under the administration of Espinar, which 
had declared itself in favor of Bolivar, and was equally opposed to 
Urdaneta and the liberal states, amounting to 90,000. 

President MoSquera, after resigning his amJiority, sailed for the 
United States, where he at present remains. 
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The history of the Argentine 
Republics was brought down in a 
previous volume of this Register, 
10 the preliminaries of peace 
agreed upon on the 24th of June, 
in 1829, between the province of 
Buenos Ayres and those of the in- 
terior : General Lavalle being 
then self-constituted Provincial 
Governor of the former, and com- 
mander of its forces. The task 
of papifying the interior was as- 
signed to General Rosas. A brief 
narration of the events which sub- 
sequently happened, during the 
period of time comprehended in 
the present volume, is necessary 
to the execution of its plan. A 
more uninteresting detail, howev- 
er, can scarcely be found in the 
annals of any nation, civilized or 
ji^yage. The only historical les- 
mk taught by it is, that a coutnry 
cannot be tranquil, whose desti- 
nies are confided to ambitious 
military chiefs ; and the only re- 
sult of these events has been, that 


Buenos Ayres and the formerly 
confederated provinces are in but 
a very little better condition now, 
as to the sound action of the gov- 
ernment and laws, their social and 
moral improvement, and the reg- 
ular operatbns of industry, than 
they were at the time to which we 
last brought up the record. Gen- 
eral history will find little or no 
room for the particulars- 

We must refer back a little in 
point of time, to preserve the 
chain of the narration. General 
Paz was at the head of the Uni- 
tarian psrty, ppposed to the fed- 
eralists of Cordova and Santa Fe, 
and had taken possession of the 
former city, froqi which Bustos 
retired on his approach, with 
about 800 men. Paz pursued 
him for some distance and return- 
ed. Bustos rallied his forces, 
and having joined General Quiro- 
ga, made his appearance again, 
with a force of 5000 men, Paz did 
not wait fdr a siege, but went out 

t 
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to meet the enemy, and some se- 
vere fighting ensued, on the 22d 
and 23d of June, which ended in 
the total rout of the federalists ; 
fifteen hundred of them being 
either killed or captured. 

The news of this victory pro- 
duced great sensation in 4he city 
of Buenos Ayres. By the jCon- 
vention of the 24th of June, rep- 
resentatives for the Provincial 
Congress were to be elected with 
all convenient speed, and that 
body was to organize a perma- 
nent Government ; on the forma- 
tion of which, Lavalle and Rosas 
were to lay down their temporary 
authority. The hopes and pre- 
tensions of the Unitarians increas- 
ed ; and at the election held on 
the 26tii July, Lavalle, by his in- 
fluence, and the bay oriels he com- 
manded, carried everything his 
own way. Rosas saw, in the re- 
sults of the election, no security 
for the fulfilinent of the terms on 
which he had insisted on the 24th 
June, and withdrew with his 
troops to the distance of twenty 
miles from the city. His attitude 
was too formidable not to be re- 
spected ; and new negotiat^ns 
were commenced. To refer to 
the events in the order of their 
dates, on the 3d of August La- 
valle issued a prochimatipn, stat- 
ing that Government was deter- 
mined to maintain the preserva- 
tion of peace, ^nd assuring the 
citizens that a renewal of civil 
war was not to be dreaded. The 
interior provinces, were, however, 
at that moment in a very unset- 
tled state. On the 7th he an- 
nounced the formation of an en- 
tirely new Cabinet. Manuel I. 
Garcia was appointed ^Secretary 


of the Treasury ; Thomas Guido, 
Secretary of Slate and of Foreign 
Relations ; Manuel Escalada, Sec- 
retary of War and Marine ^hich 
office had been held by Rosas, 
under Dorrego) and I. A. Gelli, 
Minister of Police. Another 
proclamation promising security 
and tranquillity followed. On the 
8th Rosas dismissed the several 
bodies of Indians who had acted 
under him, to their respective 
territones. 

The language of the new min- 
isters was of an encouraging char- 
acter, though the Secretary of 
State candidly declared that, ‘ in 
a field covered with ruins, it 
would be difficult to avoid stumb- 
ling.’ 

By a new convention between 
Lavalle and Rosas, -on the 24th, 
the elections of July 26th were 
declared void ; and by an ar- 
rangement unintelligible to citi- 
zens who live under a pure de- 
mocracy, General Juan Jose 
Viamout, an ancient officer of the 
corps of Patricios, and who had 
not meddled in these civil feuds, 
was placed provisionally at the 
head of the Government of the 
Province ; in ,war to be assisted 
by a council of twentyfour, a 
senado consultativo, selected from 
the most respectable owners of 
real estate, merchants and eccle- 
siastics. 

Solemn Te Deum was cele- 
brafeil at the Cathedral, for the 
termination of civil war. Con- 
gratulations on the return of peace 
were received from every quar- 
ter. The French Consul return- 
ed from Montevideo and resumed 
his functioiTs. Lavalle was ap- 
pointed by the new Governor 
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(/Ommander-in-chief of the cav- 
alry troops of the line, and accept- 
ed the oflice. He shortly after- 
wards retired to Montevideo. Or- 
ders were issued prohibiting the 
use of fire-arms by citizens not in 
the municipal service. The pris- 
oners who had been sent to Ba- 
lina Blanca in the preceding 
March were set at liberty, and 
returned to the capital. So that 
in Buenos Ayres Proper and in 
Santa Fe, to wdiich Provinces 
alone the new arrangement re/a- 
ted, quiet was considered as being 
fairly established. 

The deficit in the revenue of 
1828 was ascertained to have 
been more than thirteen millions, 
while the amount collected during 
the same period was less than 
four. Tlie Governor was induct- 
ed into office on the 28th August. 
The installation of the senado 
CQfisultativo took place on the 
16th of September. Seventeen 
of the twentyfour members chosen 
were considered Federalists. It 
was hoped that Viamout, being a 
moderate man, would mediate be- 
tween the parties ; and* in his in- 
augural proclamation, he declared 
his intention to bimy past political 
feuds in oblivion, and to punish 
wdth all the severity of the laws, 
those who should violate them, or 
raise the cry of sedition. 

The ministers before mention- 
ed, and whom he retained, were 
also understood fo be Federalists, 
but moderate men in their views 
and feelings. 

Some clouds hung over the 
initiation of the new Government 
into its functions. 
members of the consultative Sen- 
ate did not attend, and otliers, 


under various pretexts resigned 
their places. This circumstance, 
together with another equally sus- 
picious, which was, that the sit- 
tings were strictly private, dimin- 
ished the public confidence in the 
stability of the new Government. 
The Council, however, elected a’ 
Prei^ident and Vice President, 
and adopted measures in relation 
to the revenue, and the protection 
of the frontiers against the Indians. 
Their legislation had some effect 
in both instances, for the moment ; 
as the value of ounces fell in the 
stock market from ^*120 to $92; 
and apprehensions from tlje in- 
roads of the Indians were quiet- 
ed by the organization of what 
was deemed a sufficient force, 
under General Paduco. The 
Secretary of State, wisely, at this 
period, besought the new Bishop 
of the Diocese of Santa Fe, to 
relieve the country from the in- 
convenience of ih& innumerable 
holidays, with wliich ecclesiastical 
shrewdness gratified constitutional 
laziness in Catholic South Ameri- 
ca, and makes idleness a work of 
holiness. We do not learn that 
tho Bishop complied even nomi- 
nally, with the request ; and the 
evil still exists, and will exist, un- 
til the removal of the final cause. 

An interesting communication 
was received about this time from 
tlie widow of the murdered Dor- 
rego. The hoqor of representa- 
tives at a former period, had voted 
one hundred thousand dollars to 
him for the services he had ren- 
dered his country ; and the exist- 
ing Government honestly or from . 
policy, being desirous of not par- 
ticipating in any of the stain *of 
his execution, decreed the pay- 
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ment of stock to that amount, to 
his widow. She informed them 
that in the few hours between the 
intimation of his sentence aiftl its 
being carried into effect, he had 
thought of his country and of the 
gallant army just returned from 
’ the Brazilian campaign ; and had 
enjoined it upon her to pijj one 
third of the amount voted to him, 
Jit the disposal of the Government. 
The ofi’er, however, was declin- 
ed. 

Acting further on this generous 
or politic principle, the Govern- 
ment passed a decree on the 29th 
October, directing the remains of 
Dorrego to he conveyed from the 
church of Navarro, where they 
had been deposited, to the ceme- 
tery north of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, where a monument was 
ordered to be erected to his 
memory. The removal and in- 
terment took place in December 
following wifli great pomp and 
ceremony, and notliing seemed 
wanting to the only atonement 
which could then be made, but 
the immolation of Lavalle to the 
manes. 

A treaty of friendship and^alli- 
anee, between the Provinces of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe was 
ratified in October. Rosas and 
Lopez, the Governor of Santa Fc, 
were sworn friends*. Tlic treaty 
bound th6m to mutual protection 
against their neighbors, provided 
for the reimbumement of the ex- 
penses of the army under Rosas 
and authorized the Government 
of Buenos Ayres to transact all 
foreign affairs with European and 
American States, The Govern- 
ment of Santa Fe promised to 
procure the consent of the 4wo 


Provinces of Entre-rios and Cor- 
rientes, not only to obtain equal 
authorization in favor of the Gov- 
ernment of Buenos Ayres, but 
also that they might be allied to- 
gether by express compacts, and 
form one cause with the Province 
of Buenos Ayres, conforming 
themselves to its political and 
constitutional principles. The 
appearance of affairs thus continu- 
ed to grow better. Justice ob- 
tained •some of its legitimate vic- 
tims, who had been guilty of as- 
sassinations. The foreign minis- 
ters resident in the city partook 
in festivities with those of the 
Government. A decree, howev- 
er, prohibiting, under severe pen- 
alties, the publication of any re- 
marks concerning the conventions 
of Juno 24th and August 24tb, 
indicated a sense of insecurity. 

On the 6th of December, Ro- 
sas was elected Governor and 
Captain General of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, by the House 
of Representatives, receiving ihir- 
tylwo votes ; there being only one 
against him. A Lieutenant Col- 
onel, ntgned Smith, had made an 
unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
the oflicers and men of his regi- 
ment to revolt, and join Paz in 
Cordova. The alarm created by 
the rumor of this transaction 
seems to have been the pretext 
for investing the new Governor 
with extraordinary powers. He 
was installed on the 8th of De- 
cember, and issued proclamations 
to the citizens, to the army and 
navy, and to the militia. He re- 
tained Guido and Garcia in their 
respective appointments, and ap- 
pointed I./R. Balcarce minister 
of war. He issued circulars to 
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the Governors of all the provin- 
ces, urging the importance of 
reunion, by every consideration of 
wisdom and policy. He alluded 
among other things to ^ the severe 
neutrality of the 6rst republic of 
this continent ; and stated that a 
war of twenty years with Spain 
had not been sufficient to secure 
the political independence of the 
Argentine states ; nor could it be 
secured without a strict federation. 
Rosas was considered a bigot, and 
the House of Representatives 
seemed disposed to favor his views 
by resolnlions against tlie extent 
to which freedom of religious opin- 
ion and worship had been previ- 
ously tolerated in Buenos Ayres. 
The Governor was also solicited to 
open a correspondence with the 
Pope. The Press was put under 
most rigid restraints ; and the ac- 
counts which the journals furnish 
of passing events, are of course 
meagre and delusive. 

The majority of tlie people of 
Cordova, from inclinatioTi or fear, 
submitted to Paz, the usurping 
Governor, who was at this time at 
the head of 4000 men,j,most of 
whom belonged to the militia, — 
The province was in a wretched 
condition however, disturbed by 
the insurgent peasantry, with 
whom frequent skirmishes took 
place. A convention between 
this province and that of Buenos 
Ayres was published in January. 
A mutual co-operation against 
foreign invasion was agreed upon; 
and an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, against the Indians, was 
entered into. The government of 
Buenos Ayres was also authoriz- 
ed, as it had been at ^he conven- 
tion with Santa Fe, to transact 


the business of the province in hs 
foreign relations. The two gov- 
ernments invited those of the oth- 
er provinces to convoke assem- 
blies for tbe organization of the 
nation, as soon as internal troubles 
should have been quieted. But 
this consummation was far from 
being^at hand. Quiroga had t^- 
ken the field against Paz ; and 
the latter availed himself, perfidi- 
ously, as is alleged, of an improp- 
er opportunity, to cut up the for- 
ces of his antagonist. Commis- 
sioners from Buenos Ayres,, 
despatched to effect a pacification 
of ine disturbances, according to 
the terms of the convention above 
referred to, were in Quiroga’s 
camp, on the plains of Laguna 
Larga. He expected of course 
no immediate assault. His force 
consisted of 2300 men. On the 
26lh of February Paz came upon 
him by surprise, with 3200, and, 
after six hours’ engag^ement,jl00O 
men were killed or missing, and 
all the baggage, infantry, and ar- 
tillery of Quiroga, were captured. 
His cavalry was dispersed, and he 
betook himself to Buenos Ayres, 
where he was well received by 
the government parly. Indigna- 
tion was generally felt at the con- 
duct of Paz, and a rupture with 
Cordova was anticipated. 

The Unitarians however ex- 
ulted in tbe success of Paz.^ It 
has been mentioned that Lavalle 
retired to Montevideo. He sent 
in his resignation as commander 
in chief of the cavalry, in no veiy 
respectful terms. Most of his 
^rty, on tbe establishment of 
Rosas in the government, left the 
city in disgust. They complain^ 
ed Ipudly pf the weakness of the 
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administration. Instead of order- 
ing the election of a new legisla- 
ture, the government h:id reinsta- 
ted the old one, whose acts liad 
been specially displeasing to tlie 
Unitarians. The funeral honors 
decreed to Dorrego, the re-estab- 
1ishine?it of intercourse with the 
Pope, and the legislative suppres- 
sion of all writings printed during 
Lavallc’s continuance in power, 
criticising the acts of the now 
dominant party, were all equally 
offensive to that which had been 
ejected from power. Many of 
them, in consequence, joined Paz 
in Cordova. 

Some of their complaints seem 
not to have been unfounded. — 
Rosas certainly carried it with a 
high hand, in relation to them. — 
By a decree, dated March 13tli, ijt 
was declared that ‘ F^^^ry pcrsoil 
who might be publicly considered 
as author, abettor or accomplice of 
the affair of December Isl, 1828, 
(the date of Lavnlle’s usurpation) 
or any of the outrages committed 
against the laws by the intrusive 
government, and who had not 
given and should not thencefor- 
ward give unequivocal proof tlvit 
they viewed such proceedings 
with abomination, should be pun- 
ished as guilty of rebellion.’ — 
And the decree went on to enact, 
that ‘ All persons who eitfier by 
word^or writing, or in any other 
manner, should manifest them- 
selves in favor orthe said meeting 
of December 16th, or anyjof the 
aforesaid outrages, should be 
equally punished.’ Despotism 
cannot go farther than to attempt 
a suppression of the privilege of 
speech ; and despotism itself can- 
not effect it. ^ j 

22 


In reply to a communication 
from Paz, giving an account of 
his defeating Quiroga, in which 
the blame was of course laid on 
the latter, an answer was des- 
patched on the 16th March by 
the Buenos Ayrean government. 
Tlie efforts it had made to pre- 
vent the further effusion of blood, 
and the expectations it had cher- 
ished from the iftission of the 
commissioners, charged to medi- 
ate bett^cen all parties, were set 
forth ; and the hope was express- 
ed that the affair of the 25ih 
Fel)niary might be the last, in 
which Argentine blood would be 
shed by fraternal hands. 

The hopes of the Unitarians 
generally became stronger. Sev- 
eral of the interior provinces were 
nnderslood to be in their favor. — 
Santa Fe, however, remained 
faithful to the convention ; and 
Corricnlcs, Entre Rios and oth- 
ers, w'cre relied upon by the party 
in powder. Paz followed up his 
victory, by despatching a part of 
his forces against the province of 
Cuyo. Their commander, Cas- 
tillo, occupied the fortress of San 
Luis without difficulty, makiqg its 
governor and garrison prisoners. 
He was moving on Mendoza, 
when he was met by a deputation 
of the government of the province. 
A treaty of peace was set oli foot, 
but its ratification was interrupted. 
The Governor retreated wnth 
the forces he had at command, 
amounting to 700 men. A new 
governor was named; but a large 
number of the inhabitants not feel- 
ing safe in any event, attempetd 
to escape into Chili. Many were 
interrupted sft the passes of the 
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Cordilleras, by a detacliment of 
troops, and made prisoners. 

The Chamber of Representa- 
tives met pursuant to adjournment 
in Buenos Ayres, on the 3d of 
May. The Governor informed 
them, that, during their brief re- 
cess, the foreign relations of the 
country had remained in statu 
quo ; that though the government 
had vainly used every effort to 
prevent the effusion of blood in 
Cordova and Cuyo, its sieal was 
not diminished for the attainment 
of peace, nor would its exertions 
be relaxed. As to the revenue, it 
was frankly admitted, that very 
great sacrifices must be made to 
put the credit of the country on 
apy tolerable footing. The de-^ 
preciation of the despised curren- 
cy paralyzed industry, and men- 
aced the community at large with 
hopeless distress and embarrass- 
ment. 

"The Chambers passed a law 
prohibiting the exportation of coin 
«nd bullion, which had a partial 
effect in lowering the difference of 
exchange. The actual value of 
the currency of tlie (jountry, at 
this , time, may be estimated from 
the fact, that flour of inferior qual- 
ity was sold at $70 the baiTel. — 
Higher duties were laid on sever- 
al of the most important articles of 
importation. Trade, notwithstand- 
ing, continued in a most languish- 
ing condition, and very few Amer- 
ican vessels visited the port. The 
Governor made a tour in the inte- 
rior, for the purpose of inspecting 
the state of the country. Depu- 
ties were appointed by the provin- 
ces of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, 


Corrientes and Santa Fe, to set- 
tle definite terms of peace and 
alliance between them, and strong 
hopes were entertained of tlieir 
successful negotiation. New 
troubles and rumors of insurrec- 
tions, however, arose, which indu- 
ced the legislature on the 21st of 
July, again to invest the Governor 
with extraordinary powers, to con- 
tinue during the existence of the 
crisis. Corbolan, the ex-govefn- 
or of Mendoza, made an attempt 
to retake that city, and his force 
was entirely cut up by the In- 
dians. He was slain, with nearly 
all his principal officers. But we 
have reached the limits assigned 
to the present barren record. — 
Since the memorable July of this 
year, the attention of the world 
has been occupied with far more 
important events than the com- 
paratively petty affairs of the Ar- 
gentine provinces. We cannot 
but hope, however, that the influ- 
ence of these events may be sal- 
utary as regards them ; and that 
in the general advancement of the 
cause of freedom, they may be- 
come enlightened enough, not 
only to understand but to act upon 
the principles, that in union alone 
there is strength, and that civil 
liberty cannot be enjoyed under 
the sway of priests and generals. 

. In the state of Monte Video, 
during the period we have passed 
over. Rondeau the Governor, was 
deposed by a itiuvement excited 
by his improper traflSeking with 
ambitious men. A new constitu- 
tion was adopted, which was guar- 
antied by Buenos Ayres and 
Brazil, and was sworn to in July. 
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It has been the destiny of 
France, during the last half cen- 
tury, to fix the attention of the 
world by alternate scenes of de- 
gradation and glory ; by astonish- 
ing vicissitude of political condi- 
tion ; by the commission of the 
darkest public crimes, and by the 
exhibition of magnanimity and of 
enthusiasm in the pursuit of great 
national objects, seldom surpass- 
ed ; and as the theatre in short, 
of those events, achievements, sac- 
rifices, and revolutions in human 
affairs, whereon history delights 
to dwell. The incidents of 1830 
have added anotheft* chSpter of 
deep and absorbing interest to her 
already wonderful annals. Since 
the second Rejibration, a period 
of comparatively long tranquillity, 
both internal and external, had 
elapsed, when the Revolution of 
the Three Days, and the subordi- 
nate events which preceded or 
accompanied it, came to interrupt 


the protracted calm and monotony 
of affairs, in the bosom of that 
people, so habituated to the con- 
templation of the most exciting 
changes, the most extreme and 
violent vibrations, in the combi- 
nations of its political condition. 
Tranquil the period may well be 
called, for France, which at home 
saw nothing more important than 
the assassination of a |)rinceufthe 
blood, the descent of the crown 
in the regular order of hereditary 
succession, an* occasional upris- 
ing and consequent fusillade of 
the uneasy spirits among tlie peo- 
ple, the suppression or re-estab- 
lishment of the liberty of the Press, 
the disbanding of the National 
Guards, a contej^ted election, the 
funeral of a Manuel or a Foy, 
stormy discussions in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, or capricious 
shiftingsof the ministerial portfolios 
from one to another of the unsta- 
ble tenants ^f office; and which 
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abroad saw nothing more impor- 
tant than the unopposed invasion 
of Spain, or the bloodless occu- 
pation of the Morea. In onr own 
Ibrtunate, peaceful, and prosper- 
ous land, where the stability and 
quiet of a happy form of govern- 
ment and of wise laws prevent the 
frequent occurrence of lliose pro- 
foundly interesting events, which 
electrify mankind, such things 
could not pass without filling a 
space, by no means insigaificant, 
in our annals. But in France it 
is otherwise ; for what is a change 
of ministry, compared with a 
change of dynasty, the abolition 
of a law to the abolition of a con- 
stitution, the dispersion of a hand- 
ful of turbulent students to the 
defeat of a noble army, the de- 
mise of a king to his dethrone- 
ment, the doating ineptitude of a 
Louis or a Charles to the sublime 
aspirations and splendid errors 
of 'Napoleon? And the inglo- 
rious chase of the unresisting Con- 
stitutionalists of Spain — how little 
worth it could be to men, who had 
participated in the magnificent 
triumphs of Marengo an^ Jena, or 
the bloody reverses of Leipsic 
and Waterloo ! But animation 
and vicissitude arid preparation 
and anticipation, have once more 
regained their sway over the 
course of public aflfairsin France, 
and by consequence in the rest of 
Europe; and in resuming our 
narrative, we enter upon the rec- 
ord of events, which do not yield 
in importance or interest, to those 
which signalj|^d the days of the 
Repfiiblic oi^e Empire. 

closed the history of France 
for 1829 with an ace^ount of the 
formation of that ministry, which, 


in the brief period of eleven 
months from its appointment, was 
destined to overthrow the throne 
they were designed to strengthen 
and confirm. M. de Polignac had 
been transferred from the court 
of St James to the hotel of For- 
eign Adairs, and invested with the- 
responsible control of the govern- 
ment, first, as minister merely, and 
afterwards as President ol the 
Council, in order to gain a name 
synonymous with incapacity as a 
statesman, and fatuity as a man. 
His associates were either like 
MM. de Bourmont and La Bour- 
donnaye, the most supremely 
odious individuals in France, in 
the estimation of the great body of 
the Nation; or like MM. Cour- 
voisier, Cliabrol, and Monlbel, 
and M. Guernon de Ranville, who 
soon took the place of La Bour- 
donnaye, were chiefly distin- 
guished for their known or sup- 
posed devotion to«lhe cause of 
ultra-royalty and the parti-pretre. 
Such was the Cabinet, consisting 
of names in part but too notorious 
at the present hour, whose organ- 
ization signalized the latter part of 
the^ year 1829 ; and it was re- 
ceived with those ominous and 
threatening bursts of public indig- 
nation, which clearly indicated an 
approaching crisis. 

If the^Chartiuer of Deputies had 
been at this time in session, the 
Opposition would, of course, have 
chosen that as thS' theatre of their 
resistance to the new Cabinet, and 
the voice of France would there 
have been heard on this momen- 
tous subject. But Charles and 
his Camarilla bad purposely se- 
lected this moment for a change 
of, Ministry, in order to give the 
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new Ministers time to mature 
their plans, and if possible ac- 
quire firmness in their places, be- 
fore they should be called upfln to 
face the Chamber of Deputies. 
If the opinions of the leading men 
of the Nation had not been long 
• before fully made up, if the J^eople 
themselves had stood in need of 
any regular and responsible con- 
centration of public opinion for 
their information or guidance in 
this emergency, the King would 
have derived great advantage from 
tliis arrangement. For it is to be 
considered that France, with its 
thirty millions of inhabitants, pos- 
sessed but one popular assembly, 
but one body in which the great 
intelligences of the times could in 
their own persons address the lan- 
guage of warning or persuasion to 
their fellow citizens. Provincial 
bodies, analogous to our state legis- 
latures, unfortunately it had not ; 
for, by a political oversight of the 
most fatal character, the ancient 
provinces, which at the Revolution 
offered so favorable a basis for a 
Federal Republic, had been sed- 
ulously and anxiously melted 
down in the revolutionary cruci- 
ble into one homogeneous mass. 
Political meetings of an occasion- 
al nature, suited to the expression 
of opinion concerning the adminis- 
tration of public affaii%, were 
either contrary to the laws, or un- 
sanctioned by the usages of the 
French. Th^ Press remained, 
and the Press alone, as the direct 
and legitimate channel for com- 
municating to the People at large, 
the views and feelings, the hopes 
and apprehensions, of the master- 
minds of the Nanon. Happily the 
Press, that potent engqie of pjib- 
21 * 


lie movement and impulse, was at 
this time free, and was thus ena- 
bled to utter the decisions of the 
national will, and invoke the 
friends of liberty and order to 
stand fast each by the other in the 
great catastrophe that seemed im- 
pending. In what manner the 
Press discharged this most sacred 
duty we shall presently see ; hut 
that it was not the Press, which 
created the public excitement im- 
mediately consequent on the ap- 
pointment of the Polignac minis- 
try, is satisfactorily proved by the 
reception given to La Fayette at 
this period, in the south of France. 

Since the Revolution of the 
Three Days, so many personal 
details and anecdotes in illustra- 
tion of that event have been spread 
before the world in the newspa- 
pers, that all men now understand 
the elevated position occupied by 
General La Fayette in his own 
country. They have seen the 
extraordinary influence exercised 
by him, a simple Deputy, in giv- 
ing uirection to the march of 
opinions and of action. It was the 
accumul^iJed result of reiterated 
acts of lofty patriotism at home, 
brightened by the reflected splen- 
dor of his illus*trioiis reputation in 
another hemisphere, lie had re- 
turned to France, after the Amer- 
ican war, the youthful hero of a 
new-born empire. With the 
characteristic ardor of his nature, 
he threw himself into that Revo- 
lution, which in its outset promis- 
ed so much for the lasting good of 
France. When bad men seized 
upon the helm of state, and La 
Fayette was compelled to fly 
from a cogDtry reeling with the 
wild vertigo of revolutionary mad- 
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ness, he became the martyr of 
liberty, as the prisoner of him, 
who worthily rules the Croats and 
Huns on the borders of European 
civilization ; — of him, who, not 
content with the infamy which at- 
tached to the name of Austria, as 
the kidnapper and base jailer of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, suffered 
that name to be in like manner 
disgraced oncfe more, by re- 
peating the same petty outrage 
against the laws of hospitalhy and 
honor in the person of La Fay- 
ette. When restored to personal 
freedom and to his country, he 
proudly and conscientiously refus- 
ed that homage to the victorious 
child of the Revolution, which ma- 
ny an emigre professor of ultra l oy- 
alism had condescended to pay, but 
which La Fayette could not be- 
stow even upon the ‘ great Julius^ 
when ‘ false to Rome.’ Consistent 
in his untiring zeal for national lib- 
erty at the latter epoch of the Res- 
toration, he of course earned the 
honor of being hated by the Bour- 
bons in proportion as he was be- 
loved by France. Meantime he 
revisited America, and letrod, in 
one cqntinued ovation, — such as 
never royal progress or march of 
oriental pomp had* exhibited, — 
the scenes of his early usefulness 
and glory. Bringing back to his 
native country a treasure of heart- 
felt blessings and heaped-up to- 
kens of eternal gratitude, to show 
the world how republicans loved to 
honor their benefactor, he reap- 
peared among the children of 
young France as the patriarch of 
the revolution, holding in 1829 
the liberal opinions of 1789, un- 
shaken by misfortune W change, 
and standing as it were the im- 


movable god Terminus, to indi- 
cate the limits between liberty and 
despotism. 

Such at this moment was the 
general position of La Fayette, 
such his absolute popularity as an 
individual. His intimate connex- 
ion with America was inciden- 
tally the occasion of a considera- 
ble enhancement of the charm 
attached to his name. Col. Le 
Vasseur’s Journal of his patron’s 
visit to America had recently been 
published, and was eagerly read 
and greatly admired, as well for 
its own intrinsic merits, as on ac- 
count of the flattering pietJire it 
gives of the political condition of 
the United States. We in Amer- 
ica, who judge of this work in the 
translation, and who are familiar 
with all the subjects it discusses, 
cannot fully appreciate the excel- 
lence and value of it as composed 
for the meridian of F ranee. The 
highly talented and fliost estima- 
ble author of the Journal, who 
courageously perilled his life in 
the combat of the Three Days, 
and bore off in honorable wounds 
the brave man’s badge of glory, 
wrote the book for France, who 
needed the examples and infor- 
mation it contained, not for 
America, who already possessed 
them in all their original fulness. 
This publication therefore so op- 
poriiunely made, while it directly 
added to the celebrity of La Fay- 
ette, operated in the same way 
indirectly, by reviving the sym- 
pathies of enlightened Frenchmen 
in the prosperity of republican 
America, and gathering those 
sympathies around La Fayette as 
the visible representative of trans-" 
atlantic freedom. 
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These explanations are neces- 
sary to the understanding of the 
fact we are about to relate ; at the 
same time that they will serve to 
elucidate the deference paid to La 
Fayette, as we shall hereafter see, 
in the preparation and accom- 
plishment of the revolution of the 
Three Days. When the ordi- 
nances nominating the new Minis- 
ters appeared in theMonitcur, La 
Fayette was on the way to the 
soutli of France, to visit his patri- 
monial estates in his native prov- 
ince of Auvergne, which had been 
restored to him under the law of 
indemnity ; and his journey was 
extended to the delightful resi- 
dence of his grand-daughter, Mad- 
ame Adolphe Perrier, amid the 
rich valleys of Daiiphiny and the 
Isere. Nothing, except the cir- 
cumstances of his welcome to 
America, could exceed the enthu- 
siasm with which La Fayette was 
fete by the i Aiabitants of the towns 
through which he passed. The 
people seized with extreme avid- 
ity upon this occasion for testify- 
ing their admiration of a great 
man, and their sense of the actual 
complexion of the political aiiairs 
of the country. The occasion 
was most auspicious in both res- 
pects. 

Thirtyeight years bjd rolled 
rapidly away since La Fayette 
was last among them ; and what 
a mighty rnagg of overpowering 
reflection belonged to that period 
in the flight of time I The bright 
hopes of the first constitution, the 
lurid splendors of the Republic, 
the maddening excitements of the 
Empire, the two Restorations with 
all their train of humiliating con- 
sequences, arose in quick suctes- 


sion before the imagination. — 
Louis XIV., the rash tribunes of 
the Republic, Napoleon, and an- 
other Louis, had all passed oflTlike 
a dream, and the contest for the 
secure possession of constitutional 
freedom, formerly waged by the 
people of 1791, was now, after so 
many bloody but fruitless sacrifi- 
ces, renewedly waging by the 
people of 1829 vflth untiring res- 
olution and pertinacity. There 
lived & man, bearing the name of 
Charles Capet, and the title of 
King of France, to whom the 
dreadful lessons of tiie age seem- * 
ed as water spilled on the ground, 
or seed scattered on the surface of 
the ocean ; and who in sight of 
the red soil of the Place de la 
Revolution on the one hand, and 
the bronze columns of the Place 
Vendome on the other, was medi- 
tating to deprive France, as she 
believed, of the liberties dearly 
bought with her blood. La Fay- 
ette, the champion of freedom in 
1791, reappeared among them 
again, the champion* of freedom 
in 1829; and he seemed as one 
risen from the dead, the resusci- 
tated memorial of a by-goip era, 
a revenu from among the beati- 
fied spirits of the early days of 
revolutionized France, come to 
encourage the zealous, to fix the 
wavering, to stimulate the phleg- 
matic, and to deliver a mission of 
gratulation and hope to a regener- 
ated race. What fitter opportu- 
nity could be found for speaking 
out the universal indignation felt 
by the people at the appointment 
of a ministry, whose very existence 
in office th^ considered as a de- 
clared coi^apiracy against the 
Charter ? 
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Accordingly, every conceivable 
demonstration of popular regard 
was lavished upon La Fayette. — 
His reception in the great city of 
Lyons may be taken as an exam- 
ple of the enthusiasm which ani- 
mated the friends of liberty. He 
was escorted into the city in tri- 
umph ; illuminations and proces- 
sions honored his arrival ; a 
magnificent dinrfer was given him, 
whicli several distinguished patri- 
ots attended ; and the toasts and 
speeches pronounced at the din- 
ner, were proclaimed in every cor- 
ner of France, by the thousand 
tongues of the newspaper press, 
and in myriads of small pamphlets 
purposely printed to be widely 
circulated among the people. 
La Fayette and his friends, in their 
speeches, denounced the new 
Ministers as the enemies of their 
country, placed in office by the 
King as the first act in a systema- 
tizea design for arbitrarily effect- 
ing a total change in the Charter, 
and circumscribing the rights of 
the People ; and the speakers 
boldly and confidently declared 
that France never would and nev- 
er could submit to such usurpation, 
but was ready to maintain by force 
the integrity of the Cliarter. The 
Ministers interposed all the obsta- 
cles they could devise in the way 
of this continual demonstration of 
public exultation, but were wholly 
unable to prevent its taking place. 
The vexation and annoyance it 
occasioned them was excessive, 
and they displayed the most petty 
and pitiable resentment in their 
attempts to check, disparage, or 
punish the enthusiasm of the Peo- 
ple. They removed, fcr instance, 
the mayor of Vizille on account of 


his participation in the solemnities 
and rejoicings in honor of La 
Fayette; but unfortunately, when 
the sfppointment of a successor 
came up for consideration, no in- 
habitant of the place, qualified by 
law, could be found, who had not 
committed the same unpardonable 
sin, which occasioned the remov- 
al of the late mayor. In short the 
people had now acquired a vent 
for their feelings, a channel for 
pouring out their sentiments of 
contempt of the Bourbons, their 
indignation at the appointment of 
an anti-constitutional ministry, and 
their devoted attachment to the 
Charter and the great principles 
of the Revolution. And the King, 
if possessed of the ordinary dis- 
cernment and understanding of a 
child, when he witnessixl the loud, 
general, and spontaneous burst of 
inflamed feeling, which greeted 
the accession merely, of Ministers 
of obnoxious political principles, 
might have anticipated the explo- 
sion to be produced by any open 
violation of the Charter. 

Meanwhile, a measure of oppo- 
sition and of anticipated security 
agaigst usurpation was adopted, 
which perplexed the Government 
still more than the manifestation 
of regard for La Fayette, because 
it was a direct attack on the march 
of the Government itself. Appre- 
hei\ding, with what reason we 
shall see hereafter, that the Min- 
isters intended {o violate the 
Charter, that a part of the scheme 
would be an arbitrary change of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and 
that the taxes must of course be 
voted by such an unconstitutional 
Legislature, or else levied by roy- 
al qjrdinanc^ without any pretence 
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of regard for the forms of the 
Charter, the people immediately 
saw that the taxes afforded a point 
of legal and peaceful resistance to 
the Government, of the most ad- 
vantageous description. It was 
plainly impossible for the Minis- 
• ters to proceed with the affiiirs of 
the kingdom without pecuniary 
resources, either in imposts or 
loans ; and the latter could never 
be obtained unless with a prospect 
of repayment by means of the for- 
mer, or some mode of permanent- 
ly binding the Nation to their re- 
imbursement. If the constitutional 
representatives of the People were 
deprived of tiieir proper influence 
in the Government, as regularly 
exercised in the grant of supplies, 
the People themselves had the 
power to redress the wrong by 
refusing to pay any tax unlawfully 
imposed on their estates. The 
idea wdis deemed a happy one for 
the liberal atfd national party, as 
it was a dangerous one for the 
Ministers; and a plan was imme- 
diately arranged and put in opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of the 
desired object, which, from being 
first adopted by the landholders of 
the old province of Bretagne, be- 
came known by the name of the 
Breton Subscription or Associa- 
tion. 

This Association had fi two fold 
object. They proposed in the 
first place to refuse to pay any 
illegal tax, Ad in the second 
place to raise by contribution a 
common fund for indemnifying 
any subscriber, whose property or 
person might sufiTer by reason of 
his refusal. An article of the 
Prospectus expfains the plan in 
the words of the prpjector^ — 


‘ The Subscription will form a 
fund common to Bretagne, des- 
tined to indemnify the subscribers 
for the expenses which they may 
incur in consequence of a refusal 
to pay public conyibutions illegally 
imposed : whether without the 
free, regular and constitutional 
agreement of the King and the 
two Chambers, in conformity with 
the Charter and existing laws, or 
with the agreement of Chambers 
formed by an electoral system, 
which shall not have been voted 
according to constitutional forms.^ 
The scheme appears to have 
been a perfect one, as the means 
of peaceable resistance to any 
arbitrary acts of the Govern- 
ment. If generally subscribed, 
the Prospectus would have the 
effect of combining the whole Na- 
tion in a lawful confederacy to sus- 
tain the Charter, in spite of the 
physical force which might be 
wielded by the King. For rf a 
subscriber refused to pay his tax, 
the Government could but order 
a distraint on his property, and it 
was easy to foresee that this 
would qpt benefit the Treasury. 
The whole of the classes industrir- 
elles, the great capitalists and land- 
holders, the* possessors of the 
moveable riches of the country, 
were in general ardent friends of 
the liberal cause. If they enroll- 
ed themselves as parties to the 
Subscription, a distraint would 
avail nothing, because there would 
be nobody to buy the property 
distrained ; and in such a state of 
things, with all the wealth and feel- 
ing of the Nation on one side, and 
nothing but a taxgathcrer’s war- 
rant on theiother, M. de Polignac 
would be greatly puzzled, even if 
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aided by all the alchymy of the 
baron Rothschild and his brothers, 
to traiisinuie into good current 
louisd’ors that all important por- 
tion of the annual budget of one 
thousand million%of francs, which 
consists in direct taxes. 1 f, there- 
fore, a more summary method of 
testing the strength of parties bad 
not been adopted during ilie Three 
Days, it seem* likely that the 
Ministry must have gone to ship- 
wreck upon the shoals of the Bre- 
ton Asbocialion ; for subscriptions 
were extensively formed as well in 
die other provinces as in Bretagne. 

A Prospectus of the intended 
Subscription was published at 
Paris on the I Ith of Se|)fernber, 
in a zealous liberal newspaper call- 
ed the Journal du Commerce^ even 
before the formation of the Asso- 
ciation. The Government pro- 
fessed to look upon the mere im- 
putation of unconstitutional inten- 
tions, conveyed in the Prospectus, 
as an aggravated seditious libel, and 
according ordered the prosecution 
of M. Bert, the gerant, or respon- 
sible conductor of the Journal du 
Commerce.^ The groun^l of tlie 
prosecution was that the publica- 
tion terided to provoke disobedi- 
ence to the laws, and to bring the 
King’s Government into hatred 
and contempt, by spreading a be- 
lief that the Ministers had conspir- 
ed with him to overthrow the 
Charter. And although the editor 
was condemned, yet the princi- 
ples assumed by the Court in giv- 
ing judgment converted the defeat 
into a triumph. The Court de- 
cided that, as the acts intended to 
be guarded against would be un- 
lawful in the highest't degree, it 
was an outrage on the Govern- 


ment to ascribe to it the intention 
of committing those acts ; thus in- 
directly sanctioning the objects and 
principles of the Association, while 
condemning the publication of the 
Prospectus. 

During the residue of the au- 
tumn, and until the announce- 
ment in January of the approach- 
ing assembly of the Chambers, no 
public event of much consequence 
transpired ; but the discussion of 
the great political question now 
pending agitated all F ranee. It is 
not true, as many English wTiters 
have supposed, that the great pro- 
vincial cities of France are influ- 
enced solely by the movements of 
the Parisians. Lyons, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the oth- 
er great cities, all possess their 
own opinions and feelings, which, 
in matters affecting the political 
condition of the country, have 
sometimes been in advance and 
sometimes in arrears of Paris. 
Still, as the permanent seat of the 
Government, as the great capital 
of literature and fashion, as the 
occasional residence of the men 
of wealth and influence from 
the provinces, and especially as 
the seat of an administration, 
which is in a remarkable de- 
gree centralized and organized 
into a regular subdivision and 
subordination of bureaux^ and as 
the, focus of the national intel- 
ligence and improvement, Pa- 
ris, very properly, or at least very 
naturally, communicates an impe- 
tus and a tone to public measures 
in the various departments, and 
therefore seems to be the dictator 
of that national sentiment, of which 
she is merely the visible repre- 
sentative, the chosen mouth-piece, 
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and as it were the concentra- 
tion and the collected essence. 
‘There, at any rate, the changes 
of political feeling are best ob- 
served and measured, and the 
opinions expressed there will be 
those of men possessed of the 
largest means of information and 
the most competent powers of 
judgment. In addition to the 
Court, the high functionaries of 
Clmrch and State, the wealthy 
manufacturers, proprietors and 
bankers, the multitude of unem- 
ployed officers of the army, the 
men of science and letters attach- 
ed to the various institutions of 
the metropolis, and the intelligent 
strangers attracted from abroad, 
are to be reckoned the large num- 
ber of clerks and subordinate 
employes of the public offices or 
private enterprises concentred in 
Paris. Therefore, in tracing the 
progress of opinion and events in 
France at tMs period, it will prove 
to be sufficient, in general, to 
draw our facts and inferences 
from the capital, as a fit barome- 
ter of the sentiments of the whole 
country. 

Paris was, in fact, the glace 
in which the Ministers them- 
selves chose to discuss their own 
purposes, through that division of 
the press, which acted as their 
organ, and where of cdurse the 
opposition exerted their greatest 
strength in the same way. Dur- 
ing the last t^ years the Press 
having been free from the shac- 
kles of the censure^ had spoken 
with a boldness and talent, espe- 
cially in Paris, which had con- 
verted all men into politicians, 
jand had rendereH the perusal of 
racy political disquisitipns onq of 


the necessaries of life. The fa*> 
vored modes’ of living in Paris 
greatly facilitated the extensive 
circulation of the public journals, 
by spreading them before the 
thousands who frequented the 
Cafes^ to which same end the 
establishment of numerous Cabin 
nets de Lecture largely contribu- 
ted. The number of places of 
refreshment at Paris, under vari- 
ous names, at which the journals 
can be read, is well known to be 
vei*)' great in itself, and they are 
scattered over every part of the 
city ; being, of course, especially 
numerous in the Palais Royal, on 
the Boulevards, and in other quar- 
ters, where amusement or business 
attracts the greatest concourse of 
persons. But places for the sole 
purpose of reading the newspa- 
pers and other light periodical 
publications had been multiplied 
at the period in question, through 
the growing interest felt in •the 
subject of politics, created by the 
progress of free discussion. These 
Cabinet de Lectures are a kind of 
reading rooms wholly unknown 
among tis, being well suited to 
the exigencies of a numerous and 
unsettled population like that of 
Paris, and ^mirably calculated 
for their wants and tastes; but 
very different from the reading 
rooms which are found in our 
large towns, whether provided by 
editors of journals, private associ- 
ations, or comnaercial and literary 
bodies of various kinds. The 
citizen or stranger, who enters the 
Cabinet de Lecture^ pays a sous 
for the perusal of any paper he 
may select ; and in the lavorite 
promenades and public gardens, as 
in the Tuileries and elsewhere, 
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little pavilions are tenanted by in* 
dividuals, who keep a collection 
of die journals to be let on the 
same terms. In addition, there- 
fore, to the ordinary means of 
circulating political disquisitions, 
which exist in other places, Paris 
possessed others peculiar to itself, 
which gave to the spirited and 
eloquent articles of the journalist 
a notoriety unequalled for extent 
and celerity of diffusion. The 
liberal party availed themselves of 
the facilities thus afforded, with 
consummate address and extra- 
ordinary zeal; sjireading before 
the reading public, in pamphlets, 
newspapers, and periodicals^ 
an unremitted treat of the most 
appetizing ingredients ; maintain- 
ing, in sliort, a war of argument, 
ridicule, and denunciation against 
the Ministers, to which, indeed, 
the latter responded, but witli far 
less efficiency and ability, and in- 
comparably less of influence on 
the minds of the People. 

Foremost in violence of lan- 
guage and pungency of matter 
were innumerable pamphlets of 
various kinds, from the sq-gumen- 
tative octavo down to the little 
five sdus brochvrej which made 
up in extent of circulation for 
what it wanted in dignity of form. 
Vituperative histories of the lives 
and past conduct of the several 
Ministers ; sharp and bitter crit- 
iques on their speeclies, writings, 
and state papers ; denunciations 
of their character and purposes 
of the severest strain ; pithy anec- 
dotes and bons-mets^m short, every 
form of attack and annoyance, 
which the fertile minds and busy 
bands in the great literary workshop 
of Paris could devise and execute, 


composed the staple of the multi** 
tude of light publications. Being 
printed clandestinely and anony- 
mously in many cases, and thus 
free from the responsibility, either 
to the laws or to good manners, 
which checked the boldness of 
the periodical Press, these pam- 
phlets were often peculiarly daring 
and personal in assailing the royal 
family as well as the officers of 
Government. Such interesting 
works gave ample occupation to 
the presses of that very prolific 
and highly respectable firm, ‘ Les 
Marchands des Nouveautes,’ 
whose publications might easily 
be found on the counters of the 
Palais Royal and in the Passage 
Colbert or Vero-Dodat, but 
whose printing office or study 
would be rather likely to elude ob- 
servation. 

It may well be supposed that 
in these brochures some Bussy- 
Rabutin would not fail to handle 
with little reverence the scanda- 
lous chronicle of the alleged ten- 
der interest of a certain Comte 
d’Artois in the Prince Polignac ; 
that the Englislj connexions, 
known English partialities, and 
supposed English dependency of 
the new Premier were blazoned 
in glaring colors; and that his 
want of capacity, bis subserviency 
to the Jesuits and his hostile in- 
tentjons towards the Charter, 
were held up to public scorn and 
indignation with all*^the warmth of 
enthusiastic but unscrupulous elo- 
Hiuence. The Comte de Bour- 
mont presented another favorite 
object of attack, in which, indeed, 
his whole military and political 
life were treated with unsparing, 
sev^ity, but which aimed its 
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keenest shafts, of course, against 
his traitorous abandonment of the 
Nation prior to the battle of Wa* 
terloo : — For few, very fe^ of 
his countrymen could be found, 
who did not view that act of double 
falsehood, considering the precise 
moment when it was perpetrated, 
as treaspnto France rather than to 
Napoleon. During the few months 
he was in office, the Comte de 
La Bourdonnaye was equally 
loaded with obloquy for the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of his 
avowed political creed, as the 
prtux chevalier of ultraism, the 
Don Quixote of die extrime droit^ 
who had opposed M. de Villele 
as almost a liberal, and M. de 
Martignuc as little better tlian a 
jacobin. MM. Courvoisier, de 
Montbel, and Chabrol afforded 
fewer grounds of violent reproach 
than their colleagues; but they 
must have been more than human 
to have presented no weak point 
to the keen scrutiny of the wits of 
Paris, who knew her to depreci- 
ate and ridicule where they could 
not condemn. And we ought to 
remark, in this connexion, that 
the new Prefect of Police, M. 
Mangin, was covmemoraiedj in 
diese ephemeral publications, with 
more than his due share of bitter- 
ness on account of his zealous and 
uncompromising BourboiKsm. 

Tlie productions of the graver 
and of the lithographic pencil 
might well bafb a place by the 
side of the foregoing skirmish- 
ers and light troops of political 
warfare. Indeed me lithographic 
press is going far towards opera- 
ting the same revolution in regard 
to the art of engraving, that the 
printing press has in respect jof 


writing, having a similar, although 
not equal, comparative facility and 
cheapness in the multiplication of 
its productions. Of course, it is 
capable of no little efficiency as 
the vehicle for circulating impres- 
sions and sketches, and thus act- 
ing upon the popular mind. But 
the French are not particularly 
happy in the design or invention 
of political caricalures. In this 
particular they are greatly sur- 
pa6sed«by the English, while the 
latter are immeasurably behind 
their national rivals in the compo- 
sition of witty and well aimed 
controversial writings of a light 
character. If the stage had not 
been too directly under the su- 
pervision of the Police, the pub- 
lic feeling would have sought and 
found a ready utterance in the 
lesser theatres of Paris. When- 
ever a line occurred in Marino 
F aliero or the other current pieces 
of the day, which admitted *of 
application to public affairs, the 
excitable spirits of the parterre 
were sure to single it out for theii* 
applause. But the Government 


jealously watched to prevent any- 
thing of a political tendency from 
being introduced on the stage. A 
trifling incideflt betrayed their 
sensitiveness on this point. The 

e of Paid ei Vtrginie had 
1 announced by one of the 
minor tlieatres, wliich little piece 
has among its dramatis persona 
a man of die name of La Bour^ 
domapt. This was quite suffi- 
cient to awaken the apprehensions 
of the Government, who antici- 
pated, perhaps, that the occasion 
might be embraced by some mer- 
ry ^ gentlemen about town’ to ex- 
hibit marks of aflfection for the 
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ministerial namesake of Saint- 
Pierre’s worthy governor ; and 
Paid et Virginie was accordingly 
withdrawn and another play sub- 
stituted in its place. 

But we are to look to the po- 
litical journals, as the most vig- 
orous and efficient combatants in 
the war of words, which raged at 
this time ; and as they exercised 
great influence over the public 
sentiment during the whole period 
of the struggle between tlie two 
antagonist parties in the kingdom, 
and at the crisis of the Three Days 
acquired a direct liistorical interest 
in the Revolution, it is proper to en- 
ter here into some explanation of 
the condition of the Newspaper 
Press in Paris. It is not neces- 
saiy to examine the legal ques- 
tions and provisions relating to this 
head, any further than to state 
that, with the exception of certain 
preliminary forms attending the 
estSiblishment of a newspaper, one 
of which was the very just one of 
giving responsible security to meet 
any claim of damages which might 
arise, the newspaper press was at 
this time substantially fa^ in the 
same sense that it is in the Uni- 
ted Slates. In giving such secu- 
rity, the editor of !i journal was 
required to choose his vocation, 
for the reason that a political jour- 
nal assumed liabilities o( a differ- 
ent kind from those which attach- 
ed to a journal de$ mdet, a lite- 
rary periodical, ,or a theatrical 
courier. And some of our read- 
ers may need to be informed 
diat a much more complete sub- 
division and classificatkm of the 
public joun^ mists in France 
than Ed|bnd or Ameika. 
Eachjfm22e being small in its 


dimensions, compared with ours, 
is usually appropriated, in a great- 
er or less degree, to a single class 
of sifbjects, paying only incidental 
attention to others out of its main 
province, instead of presenting a 
comprehensive and universal ejn- 
tome of intelligence, miscellanv, 
and disquisition. Thus one di- 
vision of the Paris journals is de- 
voted mainly to the proceed- 
ings of the tribunals, another to 
the theatres, others to religion, to 
literature, to the fashions, to dis- 
tinct departments of science and 
the arts, and so forth ; and tliese, 
by the conditions of their authori- 
zation, abstain from entering upon 
the troubled sea of political dis- 
cussion, unless they give securi^r 
for tliat express object. It is cus- 
tomary, al^, to issue sheets de- 
voted altogether to advertisements, 
called ; so that, unlike 

ours, the popular daily political 
journals of Paris, cucb as the 
Journal des Dibats and the Con- 
stitutionnd, contain but few ad- 
vertisements, and a very large 
proportion of purely original mat- 
ter, on political subjects. Of 
course, the whole system of the me- 
chanical arrangements appertain- 
ing to tlie political journals m Paris 
is totally different from our own ; 
and a popular feuille of that class, 
instead ^of being made up of a 
heterogeneous mass of public 
documents, laws, judicial proceed- 
ings, advertisemdbts, and stale 
migratoiy extracts from other pa- 
pers, is a valuable original sheet 
of political news and discussions, 
enlivened by the admixture only 
of such a portion of other inter- 
esting topics as may serve to give 
ze^ to the more solid contents of 
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the paper. They constitute a 
, vehicle in which a man of standing 
and talent, an eminent statesman, 
a profound scholar, a peer of rank 
and lineage, may, without dero- 
gation from his character, com- 
municate his opinions and views 
of public affairs to the People. 

One of these journals, it is well 
known, is a soi t of national fixture, 
a part of the machinery of the 
Government, which has altered 
its principles a hundred times in 
half a century without losing its 
consistency, and which, although 
continually changing, is always 
the same. The Moniteur is al- 
ways the organ of the Govern- 
ment, just in the same way as 
die letters of the alphabet are the 
elements of speech ; and the 
Moniteur feels no more personal 
responsibility (so to speak) for the 
sentiments it utters, than the al- 
phabet does for the use we make 
of it ill thS intercourse of life. 
This journal performs a double 
duty, neing, in the first place, the 
authoritative publisher of all gov- 
ernment acts, such as ro 3 ral ordi- 
nances, and the like, and being 
employed^ in tbe second place, to 
defend or explain the doings of 
tbe Ministers upon information 
furnished 1^ themselves for that 
purpose. ]| is an arijingement 
which seems to us to possess 
manifold advantages in this* re- 
spect. It is^ighly desirable that 
a single journal should constantly 
appear at the seat of administra- 
tion of a great ht the 

information SS m f its ‘own 
citizens as of'fereign nkdons. 
Great inconveniences eosd6 (hm 
* the want of such a nevfrspaper in 
those countries Wberothe pbn is 


imperfectly carried into effect. 
In England, altliough the Courier 
was long the nearest accredit- 
ed organ of the Ministersi yet it 
never was identihed with tbe 
Government like the Moniteur, 
and on a change of administra- 
tion has ceased to possess any 
particular authority. In die Uni- 
ted States, the Journal has suc- 
ceeded to the dntelligenccr as 
the official paper, and the Tele- 
graph to the Journal, and now 
again the Globe to the Telegraph, 
as the shifting tides of popular fa- 
vor ebb and flow, and one parly 
after another gains a temporary 
ascendency at Washington. It 
would be infinitely better to imi- 
tate tbe example of the French, 
in order tiiat all men, at all times 
and places, the citizen and the 
foreigner, the present generation 
and tlie future historian, might be 
able to recur to a single journal to 
obtain a sure ekposition of the 
views of tbe Government itself 
and an authoritative record of its 
acts. It is no objection to this to 
say that tbe pages of the Moniteur 
exhibit«^rinciples of the most va- 
rious and opposite character, and 
that so it is inconsistent with it- 
self. So is *the statute-book in- 
consistent ; for this year it con- 
tains a repeal of the law which it 
promulgated the last, although 
its name remains unchanged. It 
istmporttttu now, it is desirable 
hereafter, to know wliat Ministers 
ttdhkj as well as what they do ; 
and no permanent individuality of 
character being claimed by the 
00 'ooosistency is for- 
feited by ^ adopting the succes- 
sive 'color? of tile existing Gov- 
ernment. 
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< 3ut while the Polignac Minis- 
try found an advocate in the Jtfon- 
iieur as a matter of cousae, it re- 
lied upon other journals, the pro- 
fessed adherents of the royalist 
party as a party, and by conse- 
quence of the leaders of tba^ par* 
^ when invested with the direc- 
tion of public afiaim. It appears 
from some of the curious manu- 
scripts found inahe Tuileries since 
the expulsion of the Bourbons, 
that they very liberally empbyed 
the public money in the support 
of newspapers favorable to their 
cause, particularly at this contin- 
gency. No less than five'^millions 
of francs had been expended » in 
the purchase of anti-national jour- 
nals. Le Pilate had received 
Your hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred francs; Les 
Tableites Universelles three hun- 
dred and eightyfour thousand fif- 
tythree francs; JLe Journal de 
Pafis nine bundfredaod eightyfour 
thousand nine hundred francs ; 
liOriflamme four hundred and 
twentysix thousand seven hundred 
fortyone; La ^uoiidienne four 
hundred and fort 3 rtwo thousand 
three' hundred sixtyfour francs; 
he Journal dee Maires lour hun- 
dred and sixtythree^boosand five 
hundred francs ; La Foudre fbr- 
tynine thousand francs ; La Oa^ 
uette de France three hundred 
and ninetyone thousand six hun- 
dred thiitytfaree francs. The 
Government was 4uBy aware, no 
doubt, of the truth ahd jusNcWdf 
tlml nriticiple which iriaid down 
l^fiw Francis fiMhf Who iW- 
JpHs of himself oiii4r 

aivisers of the Cm/ltthitd uf0iA 
prosecutions against 
libelled the Ministers, he^ropdl^ 


ed the triumphant expedient of 
meeting the libellers on their own 
ground by means of talented wri- 
ters Employed to defend the Min- 
isters. Prosecutions, he wisely 
remarks, only serve in such cases 
to give popularity and importance 
to obscure writers of pamphlets 
and newspaper paragrapiis. Let 
the Ministers employ the same 
weapons of satire and argument in 
beating down the Opposition which 
the latter directs against them, and 
their chance of success will in 
gmeral be far greater than by 
filing crinliinal informations. AI. 
de Irolignac made use of both 
expedients, it is true, the latter as 
well as the former ; and the roy- 
alist journals in his pay display- 
ed as much acrimony, if not as 
much sincerity and talent, as their 
more numerous adversaries. 
Among the newspapers entitled 
to particular consideratbn as tak- 
ing the royalist part Ih the great 
constitutional controversy awaken- 
ed by the appointment of the new 
Ministry, the ^mtidimne and die 
QazeUe ie JVance should be 
mentbned as possessing the re- 
spectability of established daily 
journals, having a name and repu- 
tation in the departments as well 
as at Parish These two newspa- 
pers participated, it will be seen, 
in the pecuniary support directly 
afforded by Government to the 
ministerial section pf the Press, 
and are therefore open to the ex- 
cepdoiMrf'acdBig a'mercenary part 
as the pM dtam and advocates 
of the amwA and men they 
upheld;^ SAM Hddr patrcms, sup- 
poners, and conductors were ail 
of the roytlist side from principb, 
or least m principle ; and tn^ 
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undoubtedly maintained the same 
• cause they would have done with- 
out any golden promptings, from 
the Government. 

It is perfectly notorious that 
vastly more of talent, standing, and 
intelligence was enlisted in the 
liberal journals, in the same pro- 
' portion that the French Nation, 
and especially the ardent young 
spirits of the rising generation, 
were in a great measure heartily 
attached to the liberal cause, and 
either zealously opposed to the 
Bourbons, or at any rate deter- 
mined to maintain the integrity of 
the Charter. In fact the mind of 
France viewed the contest as one 
between the Nation, and a single 
family, however the high ecclesi- 
astics and the emiffreit nobles 
might give seeming numbers and 
adherents to that single family. — 
When, therefore, we come to 
speak of th| Comtituiionnel^ the 
Journal des Debats, the Globe, 
and other liberal papers, we have 
no longer to deal with mercenary 
clerks in the public bureaux writ- 
ing up the reputation of their chefs, 
or bumble Grub-street drudges, 
executing so many squanes of 
newspaper articles according to 
order to earn their daily bread, or 
unprincipled hirelings laborinfr on 
through cohimns of vulgpr /it>aldry 
or blundering fatuity U support of 
a bad cause. It ^®s the Con- 
stants, ithe ^CAateaubriands, the 
Jays, tb^ R^ratrys, the Gui- 
zots, tke Broglies, ai^ others of 
tiv; great literary of 

France, who gave dign^y and in- 
fluence to the shunts of the oppo- 
sition presses ; ^ although jr^ger 
and meaner men were their eol- 
hborateurs and the, responsible 
33 ^ # 


editors of these journals : for who 
would not have been proud to act 
with such associates, (n the fur- 
therance of principles equally dear 
to the hearts of all.^ And al- 
though they differed in minor ob- 
jects, some being for a Republic, 
some for the CbEirter as it stood, 
for Charles X., btit with better 
advisers around his throne, and 
some for an anssnded Charter, 
and another dynasty to wear the 
crowA, ^t all agreed in attach- 
ment to France, and hostility to 
M. de Polignac and his associates 
as the enemies of France. 

When this administration came 
into office, five popular daily jour- 
nals immediately and ardently 
arrayed themselves against it. — 
Two of these, the Constitution- 
net and the Journal des Debets, 
had a wider circulation, and ex- 
ercised a greater influence, than 
any other papers in France. — 
One of these, to be sure, s}>oke 
the well known sentiments of 
Chateaubriand, who, through all 
bis active opposition to the Villele 
ministry, and in his opposition to 
the PoS^odc ministry, retained his 
fidelitj to the Bourbon interest, 
wJl^fcb, indeed, he has manfully 
acted up to sihee the Revolution of 
the Three Days. How far re- 
sentment against M. de Villele 
may have influenced M de Cha- 
teaubriand we pretend not to say ; 
nor is it material, in considering 
^ effect of bis writings upon the 
popularity of the Government. •— 
ml the other, die Constitution- 
neZ, eutertaipa^ no scruples to 
preveoftits entering thoroughly into 
the cause of the Charter and the 
People, aft whatever risk to the 
Bourbons. Next to these in 
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credit were tbe Journal du Com% 
metre, a paper conducted with 
great boldness as well as talent, 
and the Courrier Fran^ait.^ 
Tbe Messager des Chambree 
was originally established in favor 
of the Martignac ministryi but 
under new control now passed in- 
to the ranks of tiie Opposition. 

Without undertaking to specify 
or characteriae all the daily or 
other papers on both sides, which 
at this time existed, we mention 
two others that were distinguished 
for the efficacy of their paragraphs. 
One of these is called Le Figaro. 
Tbe journals, which we have 
heretofore mentioned, are digni- 
fied gazettes of that class which 
must necessarily cultivate a cer- 
tain degree of refenu and good 
manners in their style of discus- 
sion and the tenor of tlieir articles. 
They contain powerful discus- 
sions of great constitutional ques- 
tions; elaborate disquisitions on the 
state and prospects of the country ; 
earnest appeals to the good sense, 
patriotism, and high feeling of the 
Nation ; and attacks on the char- 
acter, principles, and measures of 
the Ministers of a more labored 
and leds unassuming nature. Hut 
the Figaro had nt> dignity to 
maintain, or Menstanees to con- 
sult. Ridicule, sarcasm, cutting 
unsparing satire, wit in every 
shape, such are the weapons of 
the Figaro; and it must be con- 
fessed that, however light and su- 
perficial its articles, the^, were 
signalized by talent, spirit, ingenui- 
tvjjtt point, which ma<i|p them 
oJpCf more avail thAOwptidSt 
dn^ent effusions of the 
am Debate or tbe Coneikatianneh 
And a miscellaneous Sunday jour- 


nal, denominated the Courrier' dee 
Elmieurs, acted its part very effi- 
ciently, by exhibiting, often in 
light spirited articles, equal hostil- 
ity against tbe Ministers. An 
example will best illustrate tbe 
nature of these little paragraphs. 
* On construit,’ says the Courrier 
dee EUeteure, ‘ en ce moment des 
voitures, qui feront la route de 
Paris a Bruxelles, et qu’ on ap- 
pellera Bourmontaieee alluding 
to the familiar carriages of Paris 
called Ecoeeaieee, Beamaises, &£C. 
Again, says the Courrier : — ‘On 
vend au Palais Royal un grand 
nombre de tabatieres siir lesquel- 
les estreprisentee la Sainte Cene 
de Paul Veronese, avec ces mot? 
au bas : En verite je vous le dis, 
Y un de vous doit me trahir. On 
les appelle boitee a la BourmontY 
Another paragraph states the 
amount of bis appointments in 
these words: ‘ Tanf dela Fidelite. 
Bourmont reqoit pour lee eervicee 
qu^il a rendue done la joumee du 
1 6 Juin, 1815, un traitement an- 
nuel de 163,100 francs, savoir, 
be, &c.— ^Pour $a part de I’iM 
denmite, lui, general de la Choam 
annme et de PEmpire, il a 
touche 106,871 francs.’ We give 
these extracts, not as specimens, 
bu as examples, of the style and 
spirit of tlje unceasing storm of po- 
litical mi3««iles, that were thus 
showered upoa the new Ministers. 

Leaving out ti* ^onrideration 
tbe Parieer Zeiiung cod Galigna- 
ni’s Messenger, papers pAi^ed one 
in Gerimin land die other in 1Q{i- 
gfish, aodlhe mf^r with an evident 
leaning to tbe popular cause, we 
see thaf tho majopty of the jour- 
nals in number, and at tlie same 
time^ithe tqost ably conducted. 
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were opposed to the Ministers.-^ 
« At the same time, the increasing 
fermentation of the public tpind, 
the apprehension universally en- 
tertained of an approaching crisis, 
and the enthusiastic ardor of the 
young politicians of the day, led 
to the establishment, in the course 
nof a few months, of several new 
papers, which outstripped the old- 
er journals in boldness, and have 
acquired a lasting reputation by 
the events of the ^ree Days. 
Such are the Temps^ the ^Mation-- 
alj and the Revolutitm^ — journals, 
whose names are sufficiently indi- 
cative of their character. They 
started into being amid the con- 
cussion of passions and opinions, 
‘to share in the glory and danger 
of the struggle and threw them- 
selves into the contest with a fear- 
lessness and a violence of spirit, 
which nothing but the extremity 
of the pubjic exigencies could 
have called for and justified. — 
And in the course of the winter 
the Globej a philosophical and 
literary journal, distinguished by 
^ contributions of M. Guizot and 
m Due de Broglie, quitted its 
academic walks to engage in the 
agitations of the forum. In short, 
an extraordinary combination of 
ability and zeal was now exerting 
itself through' the liberal press, 
having for its professed object the 
maintenance of the Charter, •but 
apparently aiming at, or at least 
countenancing some ulterior ob- 
ject ; thus constituting a new 
power in the nadUbt which the 
ri^alist party designated by the 
name of Jowiidime. In fact, 
Jow^lime and die Cmiti 
^mteur formed at this perbd dbe 
bugbear of the royalists,, as^ the 


Congregation did that of the lib- 
erals. It is presumable that neith- 
er party was entirely mistaken in 
ascribing influence to these mys- 
terious abstractions ; and that they 
were not mere phantoms of the 
imagination, conjured up by ex- 
cited feelings in tfie murky atmo- 
sphere of civil discord. 

JoumalimBf it is plain, was no 
imaginary existence, but a potent 
and terrible engine of the times, 
whiclf might well awaken the 
dread of an interested party, or of 
anti-national Ministers. The pe- 
riodical Press was anything but a 
phantom. It was the Nation de- 
claring itself against the King, and 
against his policy, his measures, 
his principles, and his advisers. — 
Without referring to any inferior 
authority, we will quote, from the 
celebrated Report of the Minis- 
ters themselves, their views of the 
influence and tendency of Jourpal- 
ism. ‘ It would be denying what 
is self evident,’ they say, ‘ to re- 
fuse seeing in the journals the 
principal focus of a corruption, 
the progress of which is every 
day more sensible, and the first 
source of the calamities .which 
threaten the Kingdom. Experi- 
ence speaks more loudly than 
theories. Men who are doubtless 
enlightened, and whose good faith 
is not suspected, led away by the 
ill-understood example of a neigh- 
boring people, may have believed 
that the advantages of the period- 
ic^ Press, would balance its in- 
conveniences, and that its excesses 
Would bp neutralized by contrary 
excesses* It is not so : the proof 
is decinve^ and the question is 
now Judged in the public mind. — 
At all times, m fact, the periodi- 
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cal Press has been, and it is in its 
nature to be, only an instrument 
of disorder and sedition. * * ^ 
It endeavors, by constant, perse- 
vering, daily-repeated efforts, to 
relax all the bonds of obedience 
and subordination ; to weaken all 
the springs of public authority ; to 
degrade and debase it in the opin- 
ion of the People; to create 
against it everywhere embarrass- 
ment and resistance. Its art con- 
sists not in substituting for a too 
easy submission of mind, a prudent 
liberty of examination, but in redu- 
cing to a problem the most posi- 
tive truths. Not in exciting upon 
political questions frank and useful 
controversy, but in placing them 
in a false light, and solving them 
by sophisms. The Press has thus 
excited confusion in the most up- 
right minds, has shaken the most 
firm convictions, and produced in 
the;^ midst of society a confusion of 
principles, which lends itself to the 
most fatal attempts. It is by an- 
archy in doctrines, that it paves 
the way for anarchy in the State.’ 
Such is the view taken of the 
character of Joumalisr^e by the 
Ministers; and it is evidently a false 
one; for it is nothiqg but the case 
made out in all ages by the few, 
who have violently possessed 
themselves of undue power, in 
opposition to the many, who are 
continually seeking, by peaceable 
means if they can, by forcible if 
they must, to restefre the e^ality 
of political rights, which the God of 
Nature and of Christiaotty beMw- 
ed taprthe human race. * ^ 

4Eh^act, it is not so nmcb the 
pei^ical Press, as it |s die art of 
printing, or rather the faculty of 
thmking and writing, whose use- 


fulness the FrenehMinisters would 
thus impugn. Tyranny and big- 
otry, have always bad their grudge 
against the press ; and MM. de 
Poliguac, Montbel, and their as- 
sociates, were not singular in their 
unfavorable estimate of its tenden- 
cy, as ftn agent to spread abroad 
the impression, operations; and re- 
sults of mind. We should be 
departing from our present pur- 
pose to argue the various ques- 
tions growing out of this subject ; 
and to argue the general question 
in the United States, would be as 
idle a task as to inquire whether 
Washington was a great man, 
Franklin a wise man, or Arnold a 
bad man. America settled all 
those points, to her own satis- 
faction at least, if not to the satis- 
faction of the monarchs and their 
ministers in Europe, soon after the 
year 1776. We confine our- 
selves, therefore, to^the reiparks 
necessary to disposing of this 
matter as an important fact in the 
late affairs of France. 

M. de Polignac’s position is tliat 
^ at all times the periodical Preai 
has been, and it is in its nature 
to Ae, only an instrument of disor- 
der and sedition,’ and this we say 
is entirely false. Was the period- 
ical Press ‘ only an instrument of 
sedition\ under the paternal guid- 
ance of the censure in the reign of 
Lcxiis XVIII.? Wash only an 
^ instrument of sedition' in the reign 
of Napoleon, when it very judi- 
ciously and complaisantly utterad 
what he directed, and loyally sup- 
ported die most legitimate of Em- 
perors, him, who carved out his 
own empire with his own good 
sword, instead of deriving it from' 
ihe^ accident of parentage, or by 
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transmission through the vulgar 
channel of birth Is the Gaceta 
de Madrid or the Austrian ,0b- 
server ‘only an instrument of 
sedition’ f We fancy that all the 
sedition which these pliant ‘ instru- 
ments’ of power excite, arises out 
' of the disgust and recoi> which 
dreir subserviency awakens in the 
breasts of the friends of justice 
and liberty. Nay, to come 
directly to the very case itself, 
was La Quotidienne ‘ only an 
instrument of sedition’ ? Was Z^e 
Drapeau Blanc ? Was Ort- 
flamme ? If either of these jour- 
nals furthered the cause of ‘ anar- 
chy,’ or served as a ‘ focus of 
corruption,’ it certainly was no 
want of good will to the descend- 
ants of Saint Louis, or of zeal in 
support of the ‘ divine riglit’ of 
kings, \ihich subjected them to 
such ungrateful icproof at the 
hands ofCfaKjflcs Div. 

M. de Polignac’s primary error, 
therefore, consists in attributing to 
the whole periodical Press that 
character which could only be 
pretended, upon his own premises, 
of that portion of it whicli profes- 
sedly acted in defence of -the 
Charter. If the newspapers, on 
that side of the question, were 
comparatively speal^g so numer- 
ous, so able, and so influential, as 
to constitute a new power in the 
State, it was either the fault of the 
Ministers or ibe faiik of their 
cause. If their cause was that of 
truth and msexi, why did tbe^ 
not make it appea^f If ^theis 
cause was that of the 
al g(^, why did they not 
ry with them the» iGselings of tbf 
Nation? They understtxxl weQ 
the Lord Keeper North’s [Ifem- 


acea for counteracting the poison- 
ous eflects of political libels against 
the Government, and they admin- 
istered the medicine, it seems, in 
very liberal doses. Having the 
means of diverting unaccounted 
millions from the pockets of the 
People into those of such skilful 
controversialists of their party as 
stood ready to fight the ministerial 
battles, if they * accomplished 
nothing it must have been because 
their cause was a bad one, since 
the vantage ground was theirs, and 
they were contending not for hon- 
or merely or abstract principles, 
but for their very existence. As 
to the influence of Journalismej 
therefore, in promoting the Revo- 
lution of the Tiiree Days, the 
plain unvarnished fact is this : — - 
The liberal journals supported the 
interests of the Nation, while the 
ministerial journals were doomed 
to the laborious and ungrateful 
task of supporting the adverse 
terests ‘ de deux vieillards et d’un 
enfant,’ with their dependants, 
who had been forced upon France 
by tlie baj^onets of her confeder- 
ate enemies. The Bourbons, 
*’ the two old gentlemen and one 
child,’ conslitqted one party, and 
Frimce constituted tne other. 
Of course, notwithstanding all the 
immediate power possessed by 
the King, as the fountain of hon- 
ors, the dispenser of rank and of- 
fice, the liead of the army of 
troops and army* of employesy and 
master of the public revenues, — — 
neCfritbstaoding all this, when 
the question came to be, who 
sbdiila reason best, who should 
write bmtf who should conduct a 
newspaper best, the King mr 
the Nation, it was easy to fore* 
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806 that all the ripe, spontaneous, 
ilMlependent, patriotic talent of 
France would speedily be concen- 
trated into the new power of Jour- 
nalisnie. 

The remaining subject of hor- 
ror, which so disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the government was 
invisible in itself, however sensi- 
ble it may have been in its effects. 
We allude to Ihe alleged Comite 
Directeurj a supposed permanent 
body, stated to have ifs head 
quarters at Paris, and to have for 
its object, to give organization, 
system, and consequent efGcacy, 
to the efforts and members of the 
constitutional party. What the 
fact may be in regard to any such 
secret ‘Committee of Safety’ is 
unknown to us; but we must 
say that it would be strange if 
such a body had not existed, con- 
sidering the stormy aspect of 
pqblic affairs. Here was a ma- 
tured plan, it was believed, on the 
part of the King, to endeavor, by 
means of his Ministers, to over- 
throw the Chaiter. The Minis- 
ters were the King’s nermanent 
Comitt i)irecteur to revolutionize 
France in the interests of despo- 
tism. What more natural and 
reasonable than that the l^ple 
should have their Comiti Direc- 
teur to sustain the constitution of 
government as it was, or even to 
revolutionize France in the inter- 
ests of liberty? All the adyanta- 
^es were certaihly on the ^de 
of the King’s Comite Direotewr. 
They had the physical fcfC6;pf a 
large standing army an^ aD the 
apparatus of war alpnp^: 
thjytdjfetntapnists ba4 
mtet it but moral courage and 
brave hearts to abide the issue. — 


The people unfortunately had to 
provide funds for both sides. For 
we ^ may be sure that neither 
Charles nor M. de Polignac pro- 
vided, out of their own private 
resources, the budget of ten hun- 
dred millions of francs, which they 
had both power and will to em- 
ploy in furtherance of iIjcIa 
schemes of usurpation ; and we 
may be equally sure, if MM. La 
Fayette, Lahtte, and their friends 
expended any money in the es- 
tablishment and support of jour- 
nals, in defraying the cost of 
defending against political prose- 
cutions, or otherwise, that neither 
was this money derived from the 
private patrimony of M. de Polig- 
nac or Charles. We do not 
suppose that such a desperate 
moral contest, as wa^ carried on 
by the national parly in France, 
from August, 1829 to July, 1830, 
was conducted wiiljout some de- 
gree of concert among their trust- 
ed leaders, or a certain quantity 
of revolutionary rent to meet the 
unavoidable expenditures of such 
a crisis. And we know, from 
authentic documents, now before 
tb^world, that the Ministers were 
combined in an illegal purpose, 
and profusely employed the pub- 
lic money in promoting it. Nay, 
if the liberals bad a secret Comiie 
Directevr to manage their affairs, 
was there not a secret Camarilla 
behind the throne van irresponsi- 
ble cal^et, ecmally unknown to 
the Charten^ witii the Comiti^ and 
At least equalily dangerous to the 
State?, ; 

And ibis iiK|[iury brings us to 
ike other roystcnious power, whose 
operations were too sensibly felt, 
and which constituted the subject 
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of horror to the friends of the 
.Charter, namely, the Jesuits, and 
the Colligation or affiliated dis- 
ciples of the parti pritre, ha? ing 
ample scope for intrigue as mem- 
of the Court or personal 
associates of the Sovereign. It 
• was well remarked, on the ap- 
PQjntment of the Polignac*Mims- 
try, that it could not stand ; for 
the Ministers are alone, it was 
said ; nothing sustains them but 
the clergy and the Ultras ; and in 
France there are but forty thou- 
sand priests and a hundred thou- 
sand ultras, to withstand thirtyone 
millions eight hundred and. sixty 
thousand constitutionalists. But 
in admitting the truth of this re- 
mark, we must consider the great- 
er means of direct influence 
possessed by a Camarilla of 
Clergy arid Courtiers behind the 
throne, than can be exerted by the 
well wishing, patriotic individuals 
of the People at large. 

We might well believe, if we 
did not know, that the Court of an 
emigrant devotee like Charles X«, 
a man in his dotage, with but scant 
remains of the little sense he ever 
was blessed ^ith, and given op to 
ascetic observances and the chase, 
without either capacity or inclina- 
tion to elevate Ins understanding 
to the level of die times, — that 
in such a Court tned 'ofms own 
temper, character, and fertun^, 
would be lira ftvored piHvate ad- 
visers of hiai conduct and 'keepers 
of his consciebce, wboi^eir mi^bt 
be his resixnidble PcMic Minii^ 
ters/ Hhb lay members of tfaC 
Court, of course, would 
the ^pi^viteged faihilW of thd on- 
qied rigtme, aebbstomed to bask 
m the sunsbine i^ ro^al grkce, 


and to feed their extravagance out 
of the treasures of the state ; sii^- 
curists and household functidi^um 
and favorites, the retained '^pi^ 
sentatives of those Cbuiders by 

E rofession, who had ruined the 
(ourbons once, arid were now 
laboring in their vocation to do it 
again. ^ Habituated,’ says a live- 
ly French writer, ‘to contract 
debts, to spend beyond their rev- 
enues, to live tranquil in presence 
of a great mass of creditors, who 
could be silenced by a lettre de 
cachet if occasion required, they 
did not now relish absolute Sub- 
mission to legal order. No longer 
to find an odious protection in the, 
misapplication of4he laws; to he 
compelled to live on their income, 
and not at the charge of the traders 
or the royal treasury ; to be able 
now to devour only a determinate 
quantity of the civil list, and no 
more, for the Cour des Compies 
stares them in the face; to •be 
debarred from making large for- 
tunes by means of favoritism or 
the mistresses of the King ; to 
tolerate a free Press, which un- 
ceasingly reproaches the exactions 
and follies of those in power ; no 
longer to tyrannize over comedi- 
ans and autboBS : — Such are the 
undying tortures which perpetual- 
ly sting the gentry of the Court. 
These bloodsuckers of the throne 
and the Nation wish for the whole, 
while they can have no more 
than dieir appre^riate share ; and 
hence they are sworn enemies of 
Charter, because it is the 
Charter which binds, ffiem down 
to that state of things, ‘ in which 
not their happiness, but 
ffie bapj[»!ness of France.’ If this 
picture Is hi^ly colored, it un- 
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doubtedly possesses too much 
truth. France was young and 
new, while the Court was old and 
decrepit. France had been re- 
cently accustomed to nobles by 
nature, not by parentage; to 
courtiers who could speak of their 
own achievements, not of their 
ancestors in the middle ages. — 
The Court of the Restoration had 
abundance of old historical names 
to show, but Fl-ance had forgotten 
them ; the lUusirations pf the 
Republic and the Empire were 
resplendent with cotemporary tri- 
umphs, which had effaced the 
expiring glories of men, who held 
dieir honors by virtue of the deeds 
of some old knight of yore, who 
died in his harness four hundred 
years ago in a petty skirmish un- 
der the banners of Orleans or 
Burgundy. Who now thought of 
Duras or Aumont, or cared for 
Rohan or Polignac ? But the 
name of Lannes or Ney, of Soult 
or Mass^na, was like the voice of 
a trumpet swelling upon the ear 
from the distant hills. It spoke 
to every soul in France of strick- 
en fields, of victories achieved, of 
glories ineffaceable, of imperial 

S plendors ; of all that could mad- 
en the fancy and tdwefi in daz- 
zling brilliancy before the mind’s 
tye forever. Is it wonderful, 
then, if the Court which surround- 
ed Charles and Louis Antoine 
was little respected by the Peo- 
ple, and gained no confidence from 
them ; or if this Court, with the 
sympathies It possessed and the 
posioon in the public estimation it 
oeciind, should have gften, oc- 
to make itself conijptMittf, 
m hs general influence, to 
Se Qnarterf 


The People entertained, at this 
period, still greater distrust of the 
influence of the Jesuits. Th^ 
sawnbc Congregation extending 
its ramifications through all the 
provinces, receiving many acces- 
rions from superstition, but more 
from policy and aspiring motives, 
and esp*ecially potent in the region 
of the Palace itself. They had 
struggled hard to procure even 
the nominal enforcement of the 
laws against the Jesuits, and with 
little effect. France believed 
that, if this intriguing and ambi- 
tious order of priests had swpy, 
although they conspired with the 
King and the aristocracy to en- 
slave the people today, they would, 
when they bad advanced thus far, 
conspire with the lowest of the 
People to enslave the King tomor- 
row ; and that they labored the 
triumph of absolution only in or- 
der afterwards to build up an in- 
quisition 1^ its meanst In a coun- 
try like France, where genuine 
and rational religion had unfortu- 
nately loat so much of its authori- 
ty, it was not to be presumed that 
any forbearance wofuld be felt for 
designing hypocriqr which assum- 
ed its garb, or ambitious Jesuitry, 
seeking temporal power through 
the permissSoD afks forms. 

Vr e have deemOd it proper and 
usefu!, aS'vrefl as consistent with 
the nature Of our work, to enter 
into these considerations, although 
in part Somewhat argumentative 
in theif 'nature, because they 
present a vihv of (be facts, which, 
as we Co ySnje, ivifl be found 

S adua% td unfold the causes of 
e Revolution ofthe Three Days. 
We proceed, therefore, to expiate, 
die state of die great question at 
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issue betwecQ the two parties, as 
presented to us in the journals 
and elsewhere, during the period 
anterior to the convocation ol* the 
Ciiambers. 

From the very instant of the 
announcement in the Monitcur of 
the appointment of M. de Polig- 
nac and his associates, ra never 
^sing war of obloquy had been 
carried on by the writers in the 
interest of the Opposidon. The 
liberal party did not pretend that 
any unconstitutional measures had 
t^n adopted by the Ministeis, 
buA^took a stand against their sup- 
posed intentions, as inferred from 
various circumstances* Of this 
course the Ministers complained, 
as being factious and unjust. 
Wait, said they, until we violate 
the Charter, or manifest some dis- 
posiuon to do it, before you treat 
us as miscreants and traitors. The 
King has exercised his constitu- 
tional prerogative in selecting us 
to be his responsible advisers ; it 
will be time enough to deqoiioce 
our character and conduct as 
J&Jioisters, when as Ministers we 


Ministers actually di<| in July, 
1 830, and recollect hovif trujy the 
liberal party anticipated ibniif dp- 
sign eleven months beioro> it 
would seem tbiit some obacure 
intimation of that purpose had es- 
caped from those, who were at the 
bottom of the plot against the 
Charter. It may be, however, 
that, from discussions among the 
couuiers of what was feasible or 
expedient, men dbquainted with 
the feelings of the King could form 
a predy safe conjecture as to what 
the Ministers would attempt. A 
blow at the liberty of the Press was 
at any rate to be reasonably ex- 
pected, although not in what pre- 
cise manner and time it would 
be struck. Intention^ to alter the 
composition of the Chamber of 
Deputies by ordinance, and to 
remodel the electoral system in the 
same way, were conBdently impu- 
ted, as steps to be taken prepara- 
tory to gradually doing away irith 
all those provisions of the Charter, 
which abridged the power of the 
Crown. Such were the designs 
attributed to the Ministers, and 


tfeserve reproach by the commis- 
sion of illegal acts. To this the 
liberal party replied : — We know 
that your purposes are bad, aud 
we can hope to prevent ^eir ^ 
cornplisbmem onlv hj anticipating 
your design^ ana praptung ^ 
Nation to meet the poiaiUe 
gency; and you leave ^he 
Mimstiy^ prino- 

ple« are ^pppinted 
we sbaS not 

* W8 

34 • % 


of which the People were called 
upon to beware. 

But on what pronnd, it will be 
askedf ibd the liberals pretend to 
beSepe that we Charter was in 
danger? We answer, that the 
known character, the avowed poli> 
dcs of die Mbisters, and the fact 
of thnr being in office, were suf- 
ficient to convict the King and the 
Bbuphin of meditatinga violation of 
the Charter. M.deMartignacand 
lus colleagues were loyalute; dief 
were no revDludonary abdots, 
democrats nor Bonapart- 
ists. Wb7}rete they thrust out of 
(^ce, oiueas because tfa^ were 
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considered too moderate, too tem- 
porizing, too conscientiously at- 
tached to the Charter ? No other 
plausble reason could be or was 
alleged. Again, when the Mar- 
tignac Ministiy Was displaced, 
why were Pohgnac, and 3our- 
mmit, and La murdonnaye plac- 
ed at the bead of affidfs, unless 
because they were uUra in their 
principles, an^ prepared, from 
rashness or ignorance, to go fur- 
ther in the cause of absolutism 
than M. de Martimac could be in- 
duced to proceed r No other plau- 
sible reason could be or was al- 
leged. These Ministers are not to 
beconsidered as newmen,of untri- 
ed opinions, whose future acts could 
be left to detelope their principles, 
so that thus they might be judged. 
It would have been as easy to 
suspect the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme of republican tendencies, as 
M« de Polignao or M. de la Bour- 
dodbaye of a^ection for the Char- 
ter. Long rince they bad not 
only hoisted their colors, but nail- 
ed them to the mast. M. de Po- 
lignac was the reputed son of 
Charles X., in the sanie«way that 
Richard b^ame the father of 
f aulcdnbiid|;e ; and he arrived 
at the Premiership, <tx)t as 1^. de 
Vin^le did, by force of taleM,by 
parliameotaiy address and influ* 
eDce, by capaeiQrfcwj^ducting 
public sjwirsjf but ds De Luyoes 
or Cin(]hM^6 obtained the hebn 
under Lomib or Rohest 

Carre under through the 

tgr^thsofraiM^alf^^ It 
waojodeniable that whatever the 
HBrCWtnBg wiQt^ 

will, because k CDi^]8hlfy 
he to represent them, «a^Waet 
for Charles as an iadivmua!, not 
as the Sovereign of a great Nation, 


that he was made Premier^ M. 
de La Bourdonnaye was the furi- 
ous orator of ultra uUraim ; the 
extreme of the extrhne ^oticAe. 
M. de Bourmont was, in his po- 
litical fortunes, indissolubly iden- 
tified with the Bourbons as a fami- 
ly, ever^since that act of treache- 
ry, which gained him the indigna- 
tion of all France. It was enough 
for the liberals, then, to see such 
men in the control of the Govern- 
ment. This fact alone was deci- 
sive of the question ; for how did 
they come into office, but in or* 
der to sustain the counter revblu- 
tioo, the Jesuits and absolutism ? 

Unfortunately for M. de Po- 
lignac, he was open to the imputa- 
tion of being subset vient to the 
views of England ; an alleged sub- 
serviency, "whieh, real or imagina- 
ry, was a very efficacious ground 
of reproach, in consequence of 
the excessive sensitiveness of the 
French People on ihis subject. 
His wife was English, bis fortune 
was 1h England^is cbildrerf were 
brought up Id England, he pro- 
fessedly admired the EnglMi 
Cpnstifution as the exemplar of a 
perfect Government, and *ne was a 
persbnal friepd of the Duke of 
Wellington^ having lonj^ resided 
in Ehmnd in the capacity of am- 
bassaokkr (^K!hg Charles. These 
cinn^sfttfees were sufficient to 
cbdmenahol^ thd hnpmation, and 
to enable the Utimb to employ 
it as the ilttepif aegmemhig his 
unboputi^t^hut it proved, in 
the siaqw^t tie paid tmf too 
fittle WM- 

Itisooit 

feamm 'df period ffiat ' thie 
Quotidienriif and the few otherpe- 
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pdrs which supported the Minis- 
ters, perfornted their duty with a 
feeble and timid ^piiit, which was 
oddly contrasted with their Reel- 
ed scorn of die liberal party, and 
the blustering tone of assumed de- 
fiance and ^p^aeh whicii mark- 
ed their jeniisions. Tltey were 
-Tery liberal^ and profuse of the 
terms jacobin, revoluiionnaires, 
enemies of the King, and the like ; 
but they made ^ wofully lame 
epology fpv the characters and 
known principles of the Ministers ; 
and by the couise of argument 
they pursued, ds to the miestion 
whether a violation of the Charter 
was contemplated, they by no 
rneans^tended to allay the public 
ferment and agitadon. Among the 
documents, which have come to 
light since the ITiree Days, are 
some which explain this seeming 

.... , ** ^ I ♦I ft 

At JO itwiiiuudii«iit.4i uim 

the King and his back-stair Cabi- 
net were determined to expunge 
die Revolution, — so to speak, to 
carry France back to the good old 
days, /When ias|)9ayd q( an ^eettve 
Chamber wap a convenient Coun- 


M. Guernon de Ranvilic, this 
gentleman, in entering the Cabinet, 
felt bound to file a sort of protest 
against iheir proceeding in their 
intention to die Charter. 

‘The project,’ he saj^, ‘which 
some tmpiudent royalLts would 
wish to push the Government to 
adopt, would consist in dissolving 
the Chambers and convoking a 
new one, after jiaving modified 
by ordinance the electoral law, 
and suspended the freedom of die 
Press by re-establishing the cen- 
sorships I know not if this would 
save die Monarchy ; but it would 
be a coup (Petat of extreme vio- 
lence. It would be a violation of 
the thirtyfiftli article of the Char- 
ter ; that is, a violation of the oath 
taken to maintain it. Such a step 
would never become the King nor 
conscientious Ministers.’ Uiihap- 

•I r , .1 T> } .1 • 

lui uir j.AUUiiiuii» IIJI3 

ous advice of this their devoted 
servant, a nran of unsuspectM at* 
ttefament to their dynasty, was 
not fiivorab]|y entertained; and 
the Ministef''' bitnself was after- 
wards reatSoned out of his own 


4}il of State ; when the Klinisters 
war, #esponsS)la to uqWy but 
tbej^f^aod thB,,Kji«Vas 
sponsible to nobody Iwt tus public 
Judot, sontn sbani^m Jda^We 
de Pompadour , or yiyit o^d u 

Mt'octtsamentu »wMiiil | | iy Z a& 


naye place inJKoveii 


better ^d^ment, and driven into 
a uarticipiwdn in the < violent ecup 
trhidrniiocd the Rfonarrht 
tod bimdeli! 

I ,^ber advisers were at work, 
wfiose counsels were more palata- 
ble to the dotard on the throne, 
I totn those of the clear sighted M. 

de Ranville ; as plainly 
omprors floBi.the language of a 
JSntWIlHel edmmuDicated to the 
by sotiie iftt^ponsible 
lufertlesofhh'eeiMb^ 
Mys the ibedlbrial, 
t^An'/%t(ke li'itat for die 
Ijopp pT'^lus 'ntb/tell. They trill 
akbdst altrays succeed, If he shows 
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that they are for tlie bencGt of 
great propiietors and the army, 
provided Jbrce and secrecy are em- 
ployed %n their execution^ and 
prompt justice is executed on 
the factions. Bayonets support 
thrones. The soldier belongs to 
him who pays him. The party ‘ 
of the liberals is without a chiei. 
That the people or the iioops 
should revolt, they must find or 
hope for safely and guarantees. 
It is not a few groups of students, 
easy to be dispersed by a few 
shots or a few charges of cavalry, 
that will give those guarantees.’ 
Here are precious maxims for a 
constitutional King. TJie great 
proprietors^ that is, the oligarchy 
about the throne, are to be flatter- 
ed and conciliated with the prom- 
ise of power, and the army is to 
be corrupted by largesses, and 

♦I «ii ‘ji — , «ii . r — u 

UiCll 

are supported by ‘ bayonets,’ not 
by tne affection of 'the People. 
Tliis rule of governing, to be sure, 
may not prove palatable to the 
millions who pay and suffer ; but 
no matter ; they are unarmed ; 
they are base fellahs, born to till 
the ground, to discharge imposts, 
to beget slaves, and to efie ; and ff 
they speak of their chartered 
rights, the bayonet, the sabre, ana* 
tlie guillotine will reduce them 
to silence and submission. We 
thank God that ‘ the people’ 

‘ the troops’ and < a few groups oT 
students,’ of whom this memoria^ 
ist s^aks so contemj^uoudly, 
a leaton to crowned 
29A,of July,’ which 
memocred by the 
ments of oppression ip sp,' 

long as a J^og* cumbers ibd earthy 
But the memorialist proceeds 


in an equally significant strain. 

‘ Strike,’ says he, ^ strike with a 
firmjiand the institutions which 
owe their birth to the Revolution, 
and by which it is perpetuated.’ 
That is, suppress the Charter by 
force, and abolish all the just and 
equal laws of the last forty years : 
and he might as well have added;^ 
demolish half Paris and waste 
France with fire and sword ; for 
it is the splendid monuments of 
one and the wide spreading pios- 
perity of the other, qui pirpetuent 
la rii oluiion. ‘ The national i ep- 
rcsentation is contiaij to the ge- 
nius, the manners and the charac- 
ter of a Nation frivolous and tur- 
bulent like ours. With fill) thou- 
sand advocates, and the same 
numbei of attorneys and clerks, and 
such a host of physicians and sur- 
geons imbued with i evolutionary 
principles, the represertative form 
of government, iesultij[ig fiom the 
Charter, is a continual stiuggle 
of parties, winch engenders dis- 
order, divides the connti>, and 
enfeebles the Stalf . There is a 
repugnance, a natsiral antipathy 
between'France and the represoo- 
tativo sptem. The Monarchy 
requires, in order to be firm and 
prepopder^ng without, as well as 
wHslin, a Sy^eme Council^ not 
two rimdm "Ckdedbers. The no* 
hlesm bps inconteatabie rights to 
the admi^istlptioo of the State ; 
ap4’*tbe clergy ^oau oo longer re^ 
main a dWiger fto the govenuaent 
of Frai^’ ta iinpossibie, in 
oi«r a|i||aheli^ 
priucipNi^^ua#retelied^ com* 
sel|n^!M!f^M^ or iguorance 
mdtt wdkmaif ifain t^se pas* 
sages Celra)k We oodbupke not 
to juslfify or extenuate the horrors 
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and excesses of the French Revo- 
lution I but we must say that so 
long as Kings maintain tha( no 
faith is to be kept with their sub- 
jects and no paths are binding in 
their favor, and that their fellow 
men are of no farther considera- 
tion but to be * tallies et oorves a 
la" mis^rieorde/ for the benefit of 
arfew idle and profligate courtiers, 
— we cannot discipline our re- 
publican feelings into a state of 
very extreme sorrow that a terri- 
ble lesson of retributive and recip- 
rocal justice should occasionally 
be visited on such implacable ene- 
mies of the whole human race. 

Having thus seen what was the 
nature of the apprehensions en- 
tertained by the constitutional 
party, and how much cause there 
was for such apprehensions, we 
have but one more subject to ad- 
vert to, before proceeding to the 
meeting of jhe Chambers- We 
mean, the probable issue of a de- 
cisive struggle. All that the liberals 
asked, and all that they professed 
to desire, was the conservation of 
the Charter and the appointment 
of a National Ministry. Yet it is 
undeniable that, so early as» ttie 
close pf 1829, v^yvjust pidcula-^ 
tions could be made r^arding ^ 
probable event, if ^Kingsteedd 
tamper with the Cb^t/fiod fail. 
Mai^ hoped and desir^th^ be 
would attempts io 

the andcipatipn fd* its in 

tb&featificatioQ oC 
feelings and wiihgs- But; even 
tfaose,^lg|io believe44o ihe:p^9ei}r 

eney 

asaip^d^st cpkeaeurei^jCoiMjTO^ 
fatt|o reflect penile mikure, 
and to look to i#iat wopld be die 
consequence. , The enalogyvthus 


far, strikingly perfect, between the 
history of the three last Stuarts in 
England, and the three last Bour- 
bons in France, was continually 
followed out in private conversa- 
tion to its final catastrophe, and 
not seldom alluded to in the news- 
papers, especially those of Great 
Britain. We feel no hesitation 
in saying that the mere contem- 
plation of this analogy bad great 
influence in familiarizing the minds 
of men to the idea of the Due 
d’Orleans as a kind of predestin- 
ed substitute for Charles X. We 
shall not here anticipate the his- 
tory of a later period, by under- 
taking to develope the various 
circumstances of family and per- 
sonal popularity and public con- 
venience, which subsequently rais- 
ed Louis Philippe to the throne. 
We speak only of the under cur- 
rent of public sentiment, the pri- 
vately expressed opinion, the half 
formed fears or hopes, wBich 
might be discerned in France 
late in 1829, and before any ac- 
tual collision had taken place be- 
tween the People and the King 
personally. 

We know the fact to be that, 
at the period in question, the 
Orleans faidily occupied tliis 
singular position, in the supposi- 
tion of an impending revolution : 
They were the first choice of but 
few, they were the second choice 
<rf nearly all. The Republicans 
regarded the ^succession of the 
Duo d’Qi'leans as the next best 
thing Io the establisliment of a 
Republic; the Bonapartists ad-. 
mitled it would be next best 
to ^ reatqrati<^ of the rights of 
the young* Napoleon ; and the 
Bourbonists felt th^ it would be 
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next best to the continuance in 
power of Charles or I-iouis An- 
toine, or young Henri. The 
Republicans would prefer it, now, 
to the reigning family or to the son 
of Marie Louise ; the Royjtlists to 
Napoleon or a Republic ; and the 
Bonapartists to a Republic proba- 
bly, certainly to the Bourbons, 
wnose thorough adherents formed 
a very small fraction of the Nation, 
and that fraction neither tl^ most 
intelligent nor the most influential. 
And thus Louis Philippe, whije, if 
he relied for success on choice 
by absolute preference, had little 
chance of reaching the throne, had 
the fairest prospects as the choice 
by compromise and political ne- 
cessity. 

Such was the state of public 
affairs, when the royal ordinance 
appeared on the 7th of January, 
appointing the 2d of March ensu- 
ing for the assembling of the 
Chambers. It could no longer 
be said that the King intendea to 
dissolve the Chambers, and thus 
save the Ministers from the in- 
convenience of meetin^jthe Rep- 
resentatives of the Nation. The 
question now was, what the Cham- 
bers would do, and what the 
Ministers, in case the Lq^*slature 
should go so far as to insist on a 
change of Ministry as the condi- 
tion of a vote of supplies. Mean- 
while, after six months of inactive 
irresolution, of almost absolute 
quiescence, of * timid, fearful 
movement in the mere vicious cir- 
of^reflMtTfltic forrpati^, the 
^^Minis^ had really: Ventured to 
* do something, to uKe lr 
fice of some kind. As to the Sp- 
^ernal afi&irs of the Kir^dom they 
' «d gone so far as to conclude to 


face the Chambers; and they 
even made a couple of moves in 
relation to external affairs. 

The wise rulers of Europe, who 
had crushed the power of the 
Sublime Porte by mere inadver- 
tence, and called into being a 
Repubfic on the shores ^ of 
Mediterranean by ttiistak^ were 
sorely puzzled to decide how to 
retrace their steps with becoming 
solemnity and gravity, so as 
not to encounter too much re- 
roval from an injured fellow- 
ing, nor too much ridicule from 
scoffing and irreverent liberals. 
Among other ingenious manoeuvres 
to this effect, they were now busy in 
selecting some unprovided mem- 
ber of the royal clique, to be im- 
posed upon Greece, with as little 
consideration for the wishes of the 
Interested parties, as they bad for- 
merly shown in subjecting Genoa 
to the King of Sardiisia, Belgium 
to William of Nassau, or France 
to the Bourbons. The fact at 
length became known, that the 
choice of the Allies bad fallen upon 
Prince Leopold df Saxe Coburg, 
and was made the subject matter 
of %^t vehemtepl aeclamation 
agi^nst M. de Pelignac, in conse- 
queoed of the relation Leopold 
stood in as to preat' Britain. All 
that had* been said at first against 
Polignac, to being under English 
inffuence, to bsAtig the tool of 
Wellfegti^iuidlto ibrth, was now 
renewed' sito tenfold fuiy;“ 
What, sitid they r did the French 
fight ^ balde of Nava^, did 
they their ''ilM and 

treastifli V driviM Ibriffiifii from 
the Morea, thto me son-i^law of 
George IV., iincle and nearest 
mail relatifip of the Princess Vic- 
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toria, the dependent pensioner of 
England, should be King of 
Greece ? it seemed to tliefr ex- 
. felted minds incontrov^ertible proof 
;:<>f the subservience of the Prince 
de PoHgnac tothe ambitious views 
of Great Britain, and continued 
toJ>e jhe subject of angry discus- 
sion, until other more deeply in- 
teresting topics came to supply its 
place. 

The Ministers bad now begun 
in earnest to set about an expedi- 
tion against the Dey of Algiers, 
with whom France had loihg been 
at issue, without taking $ny very 
decided measures to bring the 
controversy to a close. Had they 
undertaken the expedition in good 
faith, and with singleness of heart, 
solely for the vindication of the 
honor of France, it might have 
been serviceable to the reputation 
of themselves and their master. — 
But they h*d been so baited by 
the liberal party, that they could 
undertake nothing, they could 
think of nothing, except as it bore 
upon the question of their minis- 
terial i^pulafity^and the success 
of tlieir (ibns^^cy againk the 
Chattef. Tfieferpre^j, igteiid of 
going to w^ witlitAl|ieii^ii^orf 
to punish a violent Mrdd^of jpiirates, 
as Eneland liad done hpit biig be- 


f instead of going fo war in 
Africa to maki^' a rich and valua- 
ble conquest, ^ Engbtnd^ was 
ieXsia; 
er &fthi5Se 
ac 




pubKc 

, _ ieiipatidn aSroad 

ngth^ bim^elf in* the 

public favor, by providing food 


to gratify the passion for military 
glory, which so generally prevails 
in France. But, detecting and 
exposing his purpose with their 
customary readiness and address, 
tlie liberal party converted ev^ 
tliis far fetched scheme of popu- 
larity into an additional ground of 
public condemnation and disgrace. 

Events now began to assume 
that rapid march, which had been 
so long preparing by the discus- 
sions and agitations, whereof we 
have thus far been occupied in 
giving an account. TJie Legisla- 
ture met at the appointed time ; 
and the remarkable part it per- 
formed may warrant some details 
as to the parties which composed 
it, and the prominent men in each 
party. VVhile every one knew 
familiarly the general division of 
each Chamber, attentive observ- 
ers could go further, and single 
out fractions of the several glreat 
parties, sometimes almost as hos- 
tile to each other, as the primary 
parties ' themselves. Beginning 
with the Chamber of Deputies as 
the popular and elective branch, 
we shall then add a few words 
concerning the Chamber o^Peers. 
Conspicuous ^in the Chamber as 
the professed friends of the crown 
was the Contre-Oppositionj the 
admmistration parly, that is, com- 
monly known from their local 
position as the Right. In tliis 
section you might sec some, who, 
independent royalists, having come 
to the Chambers with sentiments 
rather unfavorable to the consti- 
tutional system, had learned to 
admit the necessity of it for tlie 
safety of thb throne, as well as for 
tlie tranquillity of France. These 
men formed a valuable ingredient 
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of the Cliamber. They were 
constitutionalists in good faith, 
always inclining, nevertheless, to 
strengthen the ro) al prerogative. 
They spoke a constitutional lan- 
guage, respected the Charter, and 
had resigned themselves to follow 
its forms, without seeking to jn- 
fringe or nullify it. In the same 
general division were men, who, 
feeling as if the great question still 
was between Royalty aqd the 
Revolution, were disposed to sus- 
tain the Government in its political 
weakness, but who, guided by 
conscientious motives, stoofi ready 
to repulse all Jesuitical influence, 
and to demand economy in the 
public expenditures and a proper 
consideiation of the public wel- 
fare. Tiicre, also, it is ceitain, 
were some men whose whole souls 
were given up to the contre-revo^ 
lution in its purity and simplicity, 
who had reproached all past ad- 
ministrations for not rushing fast 
enough in a retrograde career, 
who hailed with joy tlie advent of 
Ministers after their own heart, 
and whose only fear was lest a 
lingering scruple of timidity or in- 
decision, should so check the lib- 
erticide dispositions of M.dePo- 
lignac, as to save the Charter yet 
8' little while. And associated 
witli these last were some few 
fanatical congreganisiesj urging 
the Government to give free scope 
and career to the movements of 
the Jestula. Such were tlie Conire-^ 

From the very commencement, 
a large third of the Chamber had 
consisted of the old and constant 
friends of liberty, headed by the 
men who had ever been true to 
France, We may be sure their 


numbers had not diminished un- 
der the conceding ministry of 
Martiguac, nOr j^r zeal under 
the non<onteding ministiy of 
Polignac. These Deputies, strong 
by their talents still more than by 
their numbers, might he regarded 
as the type of a true national rep* 
resentation. You saw there the 
choice spirits of France ; illustra^ 
Hons of every class ; the delega- 
tion of the genuine interests of the 
Nation ; ks gloires of the array, 
of science, of literature, of philos- 
ophy, of the bar; the eminent 
names among the great landhold- 
ers, the capitalists, and the manu- 
factuiers; the old edehritys of 
the year 89 and the new ones 
since aggregated to their noble 
phalanx. Whatever shades of 
division might exist among these 
soldieis of the Charter, however 
they might individually desire to 
infuse more or less erf liberty into 
the institutions of their country, 
they were firmly united m one 
thing, and that was, determined 
bostiltty to the Polignac Ministry, 
their measures, principles, and 
intentions. ^ 

Neutrality and moderation in 
polhkks, bbsrevter patriotic the mo- 
tive of the individual professing 
these qualhies may be, are never 
held ih high favor in a great na* 
tional crisis^ Neutrality is apt to 
be 'considered tbe retreat of ume- 
serving men, i^iho hUve tint inde- 
pendence eOCngh to throw diein- 
selves frankly into 'the ratifcs of 
any decided Unquestion- 

ably, hbwever, the rigfal^nd left 
Centm of ‘die 

ed many vlroriby*ltoo,^-who could 
not^be accused either of timidity 
or\)f cald\}lation in assuming a 
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kind of intermediate position be- 
tween the widely sundered ex- 
tremes of AeOppositipn and Qon- 
tre^Op^sition* Besides, it was 
"but a lew years sinoe^ that, of 
more than four hundred Deputies, 

^ only thirty were found to vote 
* against the Ministers ; and now 
thejTTWnumbered their antago- 
nists, perhaps, or at leas): were 
likely to do it with the aid of the 
Centre. 

In characterizing the srnajjler 
subdivisions of this Chamber, a 
spirited author has said that the 
extreme Right consisted of the 
Jacobins of Royalty ; the Right, 
of Royalists somewhat less futious 
than their neighbors; the Right 
Centre, ol Royalists having a vi- 
olent inclination to be reasonable ; 
the Left Centre, of Royalists who 
desired a vainishof constitution- 
ality over the solid advantages of 
ministerialism ; the Lift, of the 
sincerg friends of the Cbaiter; 
and the Extreme Left, ot the Re- 
publicans, the Radicals, the insa- 

La Boii^^y^.vholiad just 
retired from office, had ]>reten> 
sions of 

the 

dms of tb© 

taiaiy good 

to fhe King by thetr extrai^agance. 
What party cp^d be ^epgthen- 
ed by a Dapiesais-CrtjesM^ap, who 
had Ipudly Jte re-^ 

tal)fiahn[iynti0f«tA|9 other 

atrociQiif feudalityt 

and "3- 

deipiiity^bf^scym wrench 
all tli|p,fi[agf|^^ 
dpm«^T|ipm uuio^ 

ceet ^purchasers, restore the 
very estates themselves 4o the %\d 


proprietors ? By a La Boesiere, 
who deemed it a breach of the 
oath of allegiance to question the 
ptopriely of anything emanating 
from the Ministers ? By a Sala- 
berry, to whom the name of the 
Press or of the Charter, was as 
water to a subject of the hydro- 
jihobia ? And if others, like Cor- 
biere, had more of discretion, tal- 
ent, or knowledge ^f tlie world, 
they labored under a load of un- 
populafity, which rendered them 
of little avail in the present crisis. 
The Contre- Opposition, however, 
contained men, to whom it is im- 
possible to deny the respect due 
to integrity and ability, although 
associated in positions with men, 
who were blindly hastening on a 
new' Revolution. Martignac and 
Hyde dc Ncuville, independently 
of ihcir numeiou^ other claims to 
consideration, had earned a new 
title to it in being driven from jhc 
Ministry to make room for the 
vowed foes of the Charter. MM. 
de Conny, Delalot, and de La- 
rochefoucauld with Qthers of their 
class, raiglu also be singled out 
fioni the ranks of the Right, as 
umunggreat personal respcctcabili- 
ty with a creed, which comprised 
the Charter and the King, thb 
Bourbons and France. The 
Right was to derive what aid it 
might from the Ministers them- 
selves, at least from such among 
tliem as possessed capacity for the 
business of a ddibeiative assem- 
bly ; and how weak they had 
previously been, in this essential 
element of a vigorous Cabinet, is 
rendered apparent by their calling 
Guernon de^anvillc from a pro- 
\incial bar to succeed La Bour-* 
donnaye, on account of the ibetor^ 
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leal powers and supposed parlia- 
mentary talent of the former gen- 
tleman. 

How differendy constituted was 
the Oppos'i^on in all the elements 
of national consideration and the 
means of exercising ^pular influ- 
ence! Since the Three iDays 
their names have become familiar 
to us by the deeds they have per- 
formed, or the speeches they have 
delivered, in the cause of the 
Charter. If the Left Cidbtained 
fewer of the old aristocratical fam- 
ilies, which the Kostoration had 
given hack to France, it was rich 
in everything else, atjd in that 
respect even was not deficient. — 
If the La Fayettes and the La- 
rochefoucauld-Liancouits, with 
genealogies running back into eras 
co-existent with the conquests of 
tlie Francs, were not numerous 
among the Opposition, who, 
SiJioiig the Contre-Opposiuon, 
deserved to be matched with the 
Royer Collards, the Duponts, the 
Periers, the Dupins ? Here w^ere 
Firmin Didot, Lefebvre, Jars, Ca- 
simir Perier, Lafitte, ^alguerie, 
Ternaux, Laisne de Villevesque, 
who brought to the deliberations of 
the Chamber a practical know- 
ledge of the commerce and manu- 
factures of their country, worth 


istrates were Dupont de I’Eure, 
exhibiting a life of public useful- 
ness and es^alted puolic virtues in 
legislative abdj|midical functions 
coeval with the revolution ; M£- 
chin, a contemporary of the last 
in the length of bis public services, 
and distinguished for zeal as a 
debater; Berenger, a puldtcist, 
whom ^ome of the American let- 
ter writers have absurdly mistaken 
for Beranger the poet; Dupin 
aoi^ Mauguin, practising advo- 
cates of Paris, equally distinguish- 
ed at the Bar, and in the Senate ; 
and Schopen, a counsellor of tlie 
Cour Roy ale of Paris of the high- 
est reputation for talents and pat- 
riotism. It is one of the distinc- 
tions of science and letier.s, that 
they diffuse a reputation far be- 
yond the limits of ordinary politi- 
cal notoriety ; and Roycr-Uol!a|^d, 
Etienne, Charles Dupin, l^drat^, 
and Benjamin Coolant, bad more 
than a aiPg}® claim to be^ijlgAown, 
whether, in or out of France,— 
Nor should we omit tq mention 
the KWlttpus LaUboy Pom- 
pi^es, musiA hsi to bitiOOuntry by 
deafo ; 6r w^o bad twice 
resigoed tbe^ptejitry 
ral^rtbaqiM^^ fo «ots in- 

jurious fo and vras 

now a mim of Jthe 


all the sangre azul in France; 
and several of them could be as 
eloquent in the tribune, as they 
were wise and well informed in 
the commitieo room. Among the 
great publicists and eminent mag- 


* Wo fed tempted to extract from a blofi^aphical melHiea of 

well applied humoi concerning another of the^e i Tliiii tepotj. 

General Adam do La Pommeraye, says an author, ts e(ai[^ MM htnve sdl(lfei^s,who 
ere not ashamed of having planted the French colot^itt Iturtes, 

He was a member of the Chambers of 1820, dways vering wkhthe Lsft, Olneiby 
S certain Prefect being at the tiibune, where ne spoke lather ungraciously of our old 


Govennham or S^bastiani ipd 
Gerard, tfoe iormffr m.mill kni^rn 
as a difdMnttist» and both ^as 
generals of pa 
Empire OC; l4ho«i|e„fetaitwnt 
as an auUMtjM atfnUtidtM, Md 

i^raphical melHiMl of 
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not less so as the generous dis- 
penser of a noble fortune, and as 
a spirited public benefactor. 

iVe need occupy but little dme 
Jn speaking of the Chamber of 
Peers, which, from deliberating in 
private, attracted less of general 
' interest, and has been almost pas- 
sive i4j,he clianges of the*Three 
Days. It contained two very dis- 
tinct divisions, one of which would 
gladly have aided AI. de Polignac 
in restoring the good old times, 
and the other would have prefer- 
red to let things remain as they 
were. It is observable that neith- 
er did all the ancient nobles be- 
long to the fiA class, nor all the 
novi homines to the latter, but 
singular mixtures had occurred 
on both sides. Many gentlemen 
of name and arms had become 
reasonable by the influence of re- 
flection and experience. Such 
were AfM. the Dues de Aloae- 
mart, de La Vauguyon, de Choi- 
seul, de Broglie, de Doudeau- 


ville, the Prince de Talleyrand, 
the Marquis de Jaucourt, the Vi- 
comte de Chateaubriand, the 
Corates de La Ferronays and de 
Laroche-Aymond, the Marquis 
de Catelan, the Comtes de Pon- 
tecoulant, de Segur, the Due de 
Praslin, and others who justly 
appreciated the mad schemes of 
the Government They remem- 
bered what the noUesse had al- 
ready lost in the unequal contest 
of parphment-privileges against 
force, they foresaw what it would 
again lose by another such strug- 
gle, and they sought to calm, by 
moderation and prudence, the ex- 
altation and exaggeration of the 
wild apostles of a royalist revolu- 
tion. Although sustained by the 
biilliant cortege of the titled he- 
roes of the Republic and the 
Empiie, by the great functiona- 
ries who had been the lights of 
their times, and who retained in 
old age the patriotic spirit of their 
youth, — although efficiently aid- 


defenders, M. de La Pomineraye intei rupted the Prefect with some dtarjmess, utter* 
an ezclamatim which the journals ctf the next day translated into the polite 
words, Ytm an a f Hereupon the orator demanded of his colleague, 

through the medium of Qiemwspapers^ whether the Getieral had really intended to 
insult htpi ; and M. de lU ^oouneraye frankly answered that he certainly did 
mtendlibe words MW insidtj lot whScli the Prefect made no reply, being perfectly 

Another Depo^ If iboe liMOioi^iQ the same work — 

IMmha XM clou chasse Vautre. 

if . HeuliSilf IhMtr do you want ? 

H. iMmto. Oewv 

M. B. Are you avenXruf 

M. odBeagoes will acknowledge me as such. 

MrS. Whatlsthedi^oreaentnrf 
M. D. To v«»tejcc«|rdliig tp||lo cpofolence. 

M. B. Whete liaio dMuHd«|00#of a amtru 7 
^ 0 In lit* lyifidft. '' ** * “ 

k! Bt do w I have done, «o vote for the 

MinUtere, ona tociy when amadou requires I 

M. k. I Dmolw, / 

M. B. Give the oo«MliS|aw' * 

M. A. oi K di o i wo la i i j iy l lill * f 

M. Be It is well; take yonr place, vote, and prosper. 
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ed by such men, the Slortcrnarts 
and the Chaieaubriands strove in 
vain to control a suicidal mad- 
ness of policy, which they knew 
would work the destruction of 
the Bourbons, and had reason to 
fear would prove equally fatal in 
its consequences to the Chamber 
of Peers. Of M. dc Pastoret, the 
perpetual President, we will mere- 
ly add, that he hud well attained 
his political efevation by a career 
of meritorious public services, hav- 
ing traversed the Revolution with 
honor. It was pointedly remark- 
ed of him, long before any body 
anticipated the catastrojjhe of the 
Three Days: — ‘line nuira ja- 
mais de lui-mcme a I’ordre eta- 
bii ; mais, si on voulait le renver- 
ser, il laisscrnit fairc.’ The event 
has very strikingly verified this 
prediction. 

Such was the Legi.slature, be- 
fore whom the Ministers were 
now called upon to account, not for 
tlieir measures, but for their exis- 
tence in office. Anxious expec- 
tation filled every mind, and an- 
gry discussions were heard in 
every circle, as to the form in 
which this great question would 
comb up, and the effect of any 
hostile demonstration on the part 
either of the Ministers or of the 
Opposition. Would the Minis- 


ters resign if the Address of the 
Deputies should be against them, 
and a dissolution of the Chamber 
cnstie ? Tlie royalist journals 
said, no. ‘ The Address,’ they 
argued, ‘ is of little consequence : 
if it is hostile, Ministers will put il 
in their pockets, and pursue their 
course'' as before ; they arg. not 
persons to retire because ibey arc 
asked to do so. Let them liold 
firm ; the Address will pass for 
nothing ; and they w'ill have the 
majority for the jSudget.’ Sup- 
posing this to be their course, and 
the Ministers to disregard the 
menaces of the Opposition, yet, 
if the latter sliouldWiave the ma- 
jority in the Chamber, what would 
or ought to be the effect of their 
refusing th() Budget ^ Would 
the IMinislcrs then yield to the 
National Representatives.^ Or 
would the King, indignant at such 
an interference with liis pretended 
prerogative in die sideciioa of his 
Ministers, dissolve the Chambers ? 
And if so, would be order a new 
election, thus making an appeal 
to the voice of the Nation ? Or 
would he undertake a coup d^etat, 
in the hope of maintaining his 
gfdjind by force ? These deli- 
catjfc and difiicult questions were 
at len^ out short by the unex- 
pecl^ arriwal of the national crisis. 



CHAPTER XII. 


FAANCE, CONTINUED. 

Miciinsof the Chambers — Speech of the King. ^Address of 
tht MJeputies, Prorogation — Dtsiussions — Dissohuian of 
the Chamhir.^^JStw Slitusitis — Elediom — Algerine Expeh 
dit ion. ^ State of A Iguts — Cause o I the War —Prepwra- 
iion. — Landing vi Aftua — Suntnfhi of Algiers. Cokh 
nization oj Aji aa 


The Frpnth Chainh'’r'> asicni- 
bla^^on the 2d of Match. Ail 
FmiQ9 J|waitcd with intense an\i- 
ety Urn ^C3uk of this ihe most 
importAOt legisifttive miectins, 
wlucb hadocourro4lii^ 
toratioo. 

The King’s Speefl||i^* at 
opOTw^,«f the 


r 'mm 


coinplisli \oii will repel with 
pQiiteinpt the ptifidious insinua- 
tions wine li mdlo\ oleuce endeav- 
ois to piopac.'iic. If culpaUe 
mancpuvrcs bliuuld raise up 
a.;ainbt my GovxTniuent obstacles 
which 1 am uaaU6^(he added 
oil recovermg iiimseif) which 1 
do not wish— *to ibiesee, I shall 
iind the power of surmounting 
them in my resolution to maihtain 
the public peaoo, in my just con- 
tfideoce ID the French, and in the 
bsB which they have alwajs 
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which then pervaded France. 
It appeared little better than 
mockeij (0 speak of ‘the love’ 
wbicb the Srench bad * always 
shown for their Kings,’ in sight of 
tbelnlffimbed monumeDt of the 
Fllioe L/QKiis Quinze, where the 
stood within the 
nMSmojrrof aft m^, and where 
Jjsum XVhiMtm A^foioette, and 
Madmie on 

the scaffi>ld. It was a compliment 
tatbe Frcnach n^^kss equivocal, 
fisc a Bourhon to psetend a Must 
oanfidence’ ia die{n» when they 
bad se^ii^ed on all occasions to in* 
spijre tbat family with well found- 
ed distrus^ by killing four of its 
males within forty years, and only 
tolerating the residue from due 
necessity^ And to talk of the 
* sacred rights’ of a thione, which 
was, by the confession of the 
Ministers themselves, already 
shaken to its foundations hy the 
assaults of revolutionaiy violent c ; 
to propose to place the * public 
liberties’ under the safeguard of 
its crumbling ibbric; and compla- 
cently to hold up liberties of 
tbe People in contarask with the 


a decided majority of the Deputies, 
proposed an Address in reply to 
the Speech, expressive of tlieir de- 
terniined purpose. The debates 
in the French Chamber have al- 
ways been prone to assume con- 
siderable vivacity of manner ; but 
never, since the Restoration, had 
an occasion arisen, in whicl]Lthe 
greatness of the stake could better 
have sanctioned tbe most earnest 
appeals of parhamentaiy elo- 
quenpe. The royalists, conscious 
as they must have been of the 
probable issue, did not abate one 
jot of theh confidence in language. 
They protended the Chatter was 
a raeie gift of roya%, not a con- 
seq-jence or effect efthe Revolu- 
tion ; nay, that it was a voluKitaiv 
and an unexpected gift. Au 
Fiance, said M- dc Conq|r, is 
counter-revolult^ry, and |iqw 
asl.s nothing of Mnnstei:| j^| ||it 
that they sbalf ponsplidatq 
toration. qp m ^ iiffipy the 
spirit a£fi||K tbeci(ements 
of pow^, and 

restore loSwDepartmaots their 
moral which they have 

be^L^HnAi ^M..jSq6inQn de 
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of changes, and knows that a pro- 
gressive ^stetft is a ohang^ as 
wellasu<^o^rad«si^8tnm. ^hey 
&ng, they love to be 
gbve^d by t^, they repose con- 
fidenoelb[%iaWi«|kKn, and bis love 
ftk Ws Peop^’^' .'th^ wait for 
^ of ^w^|K)istdi!is { and as 

Kh'gdjt^'^hosen 
his^ is ar^i^tupiljon 
mthek iki>iiir,'aiM|itiot|pi rea^smibr 
lildr cond^flfeirtSdbf ' 
l^le, in %y p%ricM 
■jgbd' 

lm\ 

... 

Pof^o hnj 
hm 


now the fundamental idea of the 
administratioQi,,- . It your 

People, because it i.i||SlMAMin|i<it 
excites their app|iahmi^iM|C»H|e 
it threatens their^“‘"^“ ^' ' ’ 

‘ This distrust, 
your noble 
France no i 
than you desire 

U 
is^i\ 





'6ss was car- 
[flisters, by a 
lind twenly- 
f and cighty- 
^%s: 

r, which we 
youraugust 



, , '■ 

Myourpt^- 

mkniti- 
, sofa&- 
witfi a ppo- 
^ con^e 
sorrows 0^ a 



dhi^tan’ 

fdt— 

found convictlji^' 
tb your bosoniif'jtf ' 

People jealous oC|l)c esteem and 
confidence of tb^f King, let th^ 
WMsdom of your majesty pro- 
nounce. Y our royal prerogatives 
have placed in your hands the 
means of securing between the 
powers of the State that constitu- 
tional harmony, which is the first 
and necessaty condition of 'the 
strength of the #^bne, and of the 
grandeur of jjSi^ce.’ 

% no means ex- 
prb^u^ V'W its parts, the con- 
curring •^iiiitoents of all those 
who voted for its adoption. Ma- 
ny of them were avowed Repub- 
licans, who •neither entertained 
JMbnareh per- 
me^archy in the 
i fe;]^ forward in 
i^ut sttefa men felt 
; ^xpressiqi^ of 
„ adopf the Wi^le 
ppposition. ;^ad 
been capable, at tbis^^e 
other, of cafculatii^ his 
* rightly estimat- 
if the country, 
b^ve saved 
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his throne for a while, and per- 
haps transmitted it peaceably to 
the Dauphin, by making the con- 
cessions, which the temper of the 
times demanded at his hands. A 
change of Ministers, a frank and 
sincere comtxuttmg of himself to 
such projects of public improve- 
ment as the liberal party propos- 
ed, might have popu- 

lar King of a^giW nation, if it 
deprived him of me dubious hon- 
ors of being the chief of an aris* 
tocratical lactiOQ^ But with the 
infatuation of another James 
IL, he rushed headlong on to bis 
destruction, in spite of die warn- 
ing voice of wisdom and expe- 
iicnce. He immediately corn- 
municaud to the Deputies his 
fixed resolution to persist in 
sustaining the Ministers, and or- 
dered the prorogation of the 
Chambers to the 1 st of Septem- 
ber : it being well iindei stood that 
he intended soon to ordei a disso- 
lution, thus taking the chances of 
a new election, or at least pro- 
ciasiinatingthe contemplated blow 
at the Charter. 

Charles X. was now at war 
with France. The nation liad 
declarfed, in every form wheiein 
such a resolution eould he im- 
pressed upon the King, that his 
Government should not go on so 
long as the present Mioisteijs » 
mained in office; and helnidw 
resolutely dedar^ that he 
on no condition^ relinquish hir? 
Ministers. An appeal 
luust even then have 
seen as die probable, nay, 
the necessary issue 

the last Budg^ 


Government to Continue in being 
until tlie next September, without 
the ^id of a new vote of supplies 
for the interim, at least so far as 
to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the State. It is true that the cx^ 
pedition against Algiers required 
the concurfenoO of the Chambers; 
but the Ministers oaleulatedrwise- 
ly enough perhaps, that if they 
carried their main object, of over- 
turning the Charter,* they should 
havo<j|ilo difficulty in disposing of 
die bbjecdons to any dight ir- 
regularity in the plan of die Al- 
gerine war. In the grand efibrt 
they were imddhg to abridge the 
liberties of the people, they must, 
of course, cither succeed or £iii ; 
thei'o was no \middie result. If 
they succeeda^tfffie pouer would 
be in their fanM and all Would 
go smoothly they failed, 'tb<e 
tridiug crime of neglecting of 
the forms df Jkw would swsfi- 


tlOD pf'l 

month m 
they coqv 
which m 



i^oittarous one of 
Mter the constitu- 
iment. Until the 
Member, therefore, 

E sis, 
as 






3bjr tjbS#' 

g|F auwt^sc vx 

grent the 




uw4e88 imr ^ 


. urai'iKnfflit 

rt»^'''56 tlii } ei - 

tiie '(’latter 
IteVe 

._,__5ijii''^^r a 
/‘ft- was 


riiielel^Q be had 
% as a matter 
tive, 

umstanccs. 


^BOtH 

^ ’ Mmi 


aaid 
ed St 
a iiew Hoai)^ 
Pipfignib had 
to 'i^vera wi 
lie satisfaet 
CharteFi 


f’’# . ':/ ;’ ■■ ~ sjfe, 

’/v '••• , 


'■-'-’■--'■1 



0f 

id 
l >- 
ilfe 





i^ce of t 


on ^ metaphySidllB abslihstbtiod,' a 
point of transcendental rigiit, not 
worthy to be weighed an instant 
of time in the balance with the exi- 
gencies of the public service. 
For, to recur once more to the 
example of England, whose cou- 
stitution M. de PoHgnac said was 
the study of his life, bow often has 
it happened tberp thfit Aliuisters 
had^ resigned' 'l^ause they had 
loSt^eOC|^^iin|ld' Parliament : 
lK>d^%^i|p|^^iOngs retained in, 
or a|i^nW1^ indi- 
vidual toti'iemselves, 

becausd' he" possessed' the confi- 
dence of Parliament. It is, Jh 




ltd 'select 
pia w fit, and 
remain in of: 
^ agreeable 
B'ut, on' 
^^m^liarnent has 
^ ffixtreme rfebt 
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the country suffers meanwhile. 
And with just as much reason as 
Charles all(*ged tliat, lo vole 
against his Ministers as such, was 
an attack on bis prero|^tive iu 
their appointment, with <ne same 
propriety might the Cbainbers 
allege that, in detnandhig of them 
a vote of supplies whutber they had 
confidence in the Ministers or 
not, the King was invading titeir 
privilege by the Charter.* As a 
question of abstract riglit, there- 
fore, it was absurd for the King to 
assume the ground be did ; be- 
cause it should lune beerfeou- 
sidcied and decided as a question 
of pul»lic a,ood and of poliiu id c\- 
p< dituicy. Koth nar ties had a riaht 
lo insist, and ( at h lind f oiUanh 
as t;ood a ri 2 ,ht to urede. li} 
refusing to yield, the King emhai- 
ra^sod the public business and 
filh d the countiy tviili contention, 
dis( ord, and civil vtar ; l)y grace- 
fully vicldinp he would have pre- 
vt nied all this injury lo the coun- 
ti\, and would have preserved the 
ihioiit* to himself, instead of 
throw ing it away up6u an idle 
punctilio of personal pride. 

We btaicd, in mentioning the 
prorogation of flic Chambers, 
that the dissolution of the Ctiam- 
ber of Deputies was expected 
soon to follow. In aeticipation 
of this event, the liberal fmrty had 
been busy in preparing for a des- 
perate contest.* The Ministers 
appc.ired to thitsk that the iraps- 
mg spectacle of^tbe preparations 
ag^G^t Algiers wall wongb to 
cotpiiate for them did good will 
o(j the clcctom j cm (be l?th 
of May an ordtoaSeb was publish- 
ed disbolving die present Cham- 


bers, ordering tlie meetings of tlic 
Klefloral Colleges for the 23d ot 
June and the 3d of July, and that 
of the two Chambers on the 3d 
of August. ‘ From this time to 
the conclusion of the elections,’ 
says Dr Lardner’s valuable Re- 
trospect, ‘ a scene of jmlitical ac- 
tivity, and paroxysms of political 
energy, were exinbitod, which aio 
seldom witnessed even in times of 
revohition* The names of the 
two "hundred and iwentyonc, who 
voted the hostile Address, had 
been published. T^htir courage 
and constitutional principles had 
heon applauded lo tike skies for 
two months in ahuost every joui- 
nal in the Kingdooi ; and thoii 
rf‘-elcction was now called foi, 
not only as n rigWard io» their pa- 
triotism, but defiance of Uieir 

enemies- Milwieb ol the eb'c- 
toral laws*wei>e printed by a lib- 
eral atoociefi^ m the liberal 
and'^urposelj Haltered 
ambng’^ ail electors of the 

Provinces- The Coinmittoc for 
roanagibg 4ij9le afoctions in Pans 
sent arQUndis’tlii^r lists of candid- 
al^ Ibr 0 iJh^/ISoctciral Colleger. 

ahfo formed m 
every or Elcctoial 

pwseedings 
of the Prs&tte and ^-other agents 
of 6ovM»metit, to examine the 
li^ts of colors, to restore the 
xit^s of persons who had a right 
TO detect fraud or imposi- 
tioit in those who bad not, and to 

K acute before^^lhe tribunals all 
etidlis jof tha^isdectoral laws 
by ibe.lW m .^dSJ^gh the conni- 

The 

Ministry, on side, were 

equally active ; but their ctfoits 
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were totally iniSifficient agamst the see»in, for that which Courvoisier 
, overwhelmteg force of their itdver- ^ wanteds Was- appointed to super- 
saries/ v \ sede hum in the custody of the 

We know not what inconceiva- Seals.' A new tninisiry was at the 
ble ififiitaauon of mind could have sameif^ .<^r(mied for Baron Ca- 
induced the Courtfiit this time, to Public Works, 

remodel the Cabinet, nnd espe- ^ Btit these changes were of 
. daily 40 introduce the individuals, comparatively minor consequence, 
who now entered into it. M. de considering' tl^ nature of an ap- 
CourVdiSieiv couUl hardly he sus- poihlcp.ent mane in the place of 
pcctedoftrevolutionary tendencies, M. de Chabrol. This gentleman 
and bis -pliability of character had remained in office during so 
would have been likely to%eep j' ' many changes, that it was rc- 
hiin in the. traces with bis fellow- proachfully 6aid ';of him that he 
miniisters. But it seems that M. bad a manirfor devouring office, 
dc Polignac could not trust him and so it was but an office, it 
for the desperate effort that was mattered liitie to him what kind 
now to be^tnude. An ill rcgnlai- ol’ one it was or whence it came. 


cd piety, dby devoting him to tli(‘ 
party of the ^Jesuits, was the as- 
signed caosCjej^isdiaviflg so long 
adhered lO'^^^i^Urt-irUerest, not- 
withsiaiiditig'W>?i^^^ attach- 
ment to principles. 

It has heSn "might 

take for his et 

Loyola;’ and p^iapsMCdc P<»" 
lignac feared Gpdtrvoisier 

should 
tion to 

aU ^ 

Charter. a^' 

. fot^^wbich Ms cohscicocie>|j^ks 
'had {4^ 


llo possessed those convenient 
itiionts, uiiicli, united with gene- 
rid [U’ohin rd' chiinsctcr and con- 
siderable administrative capacity, 
enabled liiin to hold place in suc- 
cessivo but very different Cabi- 
nets. Blit his good fortune drove 
him seasonauly from this, and 
preserved him from a further par- 
tici|nitian in its treasonal)le de- 
signs. M. dc Polignar, in ]jro- 
viding a*substiluto, was ileun niin- 
ed, one' would think, to Jiavc a 
man popular as himscl \\ 

than Bourmont, 
“iSid^’etliiliEdly harsh and violent in 


mended to Polignac, it would 


asfe Bourdonnaye 
at^ Bourmont was 
Command die African army, lie 
i||rLde Polignac)’ might not stand 
in ks glory.’ According- 
M. de Peyronnet, 
served through M. de 
ViUete’^ . as the ame 

nainis- 

ify f nhtl A^w^Sras not less ob- 
noxious to censure on account of 
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bis |>orsoDal rbaraeter than bis 
oflicial conduct. To adcqftt Pey- 
ronnet as a coadjutor tvas a sort of 
desperate defiance of public opin- 
ion, an outras;e upon the fi^ehtigs 
of the Nation. It was eqtiraient 
to deckling on the part of Claries, 
that he and France being now 
irreconcilably at itSuc, it was no 
matter how unAcrupnlous in prin- 
ciple or detestable m reputation 
his agents may be, so tljc}’ wore 
prepued to entOir into, and <ible to 
assist in, bis (dan hr subverting 
the Charter. 

M. de Peyroonet was Cieatod 
Minister of the Interior, tnch 
changes being made among the 
other inenibtis of the C.iliinit as 
to admit him to ilii', jiosf. The 
immediate object ol the airangc- 
ment was to bung into action his 
vigor of purpose, Ins activ itj , and 
his pnshrinking leadincss to go ail 
lengths, in the hope that by means 
of these ijualities he might Lc 
able foinflurnceibc |)enduig elec- 
tions. Ills otfjce brought him 
into initnediate contact with the 
niultitudt of executive* agents, 
who are employed in djc inter- 
nal government of Fmtiee f and 
it wras upon this poi!it tbtlt>^ bHi' 
energies were concentrated, 
to spare no eOhrts of dm Govorb- 
iiient to procure a mmlBterid niur 
jority in the netr CMmbor. lb‘ 
furtherance of diis object, the 
Ministers addressed circulars tos 
the mployit in their respective 
Departments, reouiririgof titem to 
purcigllb a coittWaMte iir’ofitee 
by MRi devoiioir\o dlMfir ClMefst' 
an# thus openly aet||ib)^iI0i^ ‘ 
the whede theory the ’Cliarfer, 
which gave to every man the right 


ofvoting according to the diitatesof 
his csnsciencc, without accounta- 
bility therefor to tbe Government. 
Nay, a proclamation was address- 
ed to the Pecqple in the King’s 
name, with a view to over- 
awe the Electoral Colleges, but 
which had the effect of adding 
new stimulus to tbe excited feel- 
ings of the liberal party, or rather 
of the great body of me Natwn, 
for tbe two expressions are eon- 
vcrdbhK 

Netwitbstandiug, therefore, all 
die unronstiuitioual efforts and 
huinbbng manu'iivrcs of the Gov- 
ernment to break down the free- 
dom of elections, tbeir ihtrigues 
i.uled of the innndilid 'effect, and 
the result of the wa^ a .signal 

triumph of the iRNM^uonalists. 
()wing tdt» of dis- 
puted caMMi out of the 

metliod adoweiwy law for asecr- 
taitiiqi; the o^etnfes of the 
eleChlMl lists, ^ elcetiuiis could 
not ah 'be aeC^plishcd on tbe 
d.iys ori^ahy meed for that pur- 
pose, add ^ and 19th of 
3\Af wdfe ibr their 

romldt^om returns 

wei% 

fortvmihe wio added to 

the !ihm37%#stai^, the 
nu<tti;|lh» jitl>ipi% ‘Iw huedred 
anl^uaitwM^^ and 

foiw^ ttmibvd tahfa^ hno «<»- 
sidl*^, upM 
teilh iiKlib' JpiMibed 
]y^ Ihmi tarb htmdm<i;|y^isU 
mbtbhfini. Ihbo foie«** m mm$ 
Addrdst; j gl hai la ' ^h l| g »ahfa(it>gh 
«he 

tiott,<|d d)» 

reoih^'eipitlUiy apmt them; - 

and.'-Francf stood thus directly 
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pledget!, as it were, and conimit- 
lod past redemption, to the prin- 
ciples of iliat Address. t 
This triumph of the liberal 
party was the more signal, inas- 
much as it was effiected, not by 
the agency ‘d' a turbulent dcjuoc- 
' racy of the poor.apd dependent 
classes of men, who might be 
accu.sed, however unjustly of lev- 
elling principles and fceJings. In 
France, tlie r(^presentalion was 
based altogether tipoii proper- 
ty. Hy the coiiijmeatod system 
of iho Electoral Colleges, the 
elections were altogc'lher in the 
hands of the richer citizens, or at 
least the i)oorcr classes were ex- 
clude from arty direct participa- 
tion in'! the feli$edy«#anclnse. — 


The tpralilicaiSo^ ^ 
being the or SQ^JjVuncs 

annually and a 

coiuparisoti^,bf;tfij|*;^^^^^^ own 
system will euawr, me i > 
judge of its^)peri|tW!; JNor is 
this all. 'Ihc grejlit' pvojri^rs 
were allowed a dai&h ; Vtlmi 
is, tliey voted in Col- 

lege'., I)y virtue of wd ;of the 
ingenious 



partnients, and there choose ad- 
ditional Deputies, Thus the 
richest ttoliles and commoners 
exclusively cleciud two fifilis of 
the Qbaniber;,.and the same indi- 
vidu4s pajPtksipaied with the other 
property bblders in electing the 
rernstirifttg three fiftlis; hthig in 
effect like the system in England 
by which a person ma\ have a 
double vote, lirst in ^he election of 
Jiorotigli members and afterwards 
in that’of County members, al- 
thougb different from the English 
sysl<^u in form. It will be com- 
prehended at once by umans of an 
application to our^own insiiiuiions. 
Suppose that of thirty four mem- 
bers of Congress in New York, 
tw(*ni) vve)'t‘ i‘!ected by the votes 
of ail propii(‘{ors h.iving au in- 
come ol* bUO dollars per annum, 
and tliaube richc'jt cpiarter part 
of ibe ha me electors chose the 
remaining fourleeu members ; and 
that iluj systems were uniform 
tiuoudtout the United States, — 
We x'^ball thus understand the na- 
ture of ilte double \nte and the 
anti-democratic theory ol'ilie elec- 
tk)iis, about which the liberal 
party in France bavt', so iusily 
cotwplaincd ; and we shall the 
batter appreciate the. cxtcui of die 
victory tliey gained at this time 
over die Ministers, 

The conduct of the French 
cfections presented a remarkable 
contrast to what might be seen in 
Eijgl’ind on lik-g occasiosis. In 
there was, it may be well 
sagji^d, abundance of zeal, and 
vivacity of discussion 
or 

of tlie wliole- 
sale*^^temMiihery and corrup- 
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tion, wliicii disgraces the elections 
in PJiigland. Jn the latter coun- 
tr} , under the reign . of rotten 
Loroughs aad^arislofratic influ- 
ence ; if the franc, jt;|ise was teld by 
a few persons, — bMJgage 

tenants, the corporation, the in- 
habiiaiiis ])aying scot the 

poi-walloj)€r$^ or any other com- 
bination, uJH.‘lher a rational or 
irrational one, of a small number 
of individuals, — they of course 
received their consul tr at hn, their 
quid pro ipio^ for the representa- 
tive tliey very kindlyj.ent,;tp the 
House of Commons, If the 
number of voters happened to be 
large, they might view a contested 
ejection as a source of profit, and 
we have seen in the recent case of 
Liverpool how reckless they felt 
even as to the external decen- 
cies of corruption, if decencies it 
can he said to ])osscss in any cir- 
cuinstaiiccs. But while scenes 
of frantic mob-fury, or of imj)u- 
dent undisguised bribery loo fre- 
quently characterized the t^nglish 
elections, in France a picture of 
a far diflerent kind was presented 
to the eye. Tlic electors do not 
int ile candidates to appear and 
contend lor their votes, in France, 
in order thin largef sums of mon- 
ey may be presented to or ex- 
pended among them; but, on the 
contrary, it has repeatedly hap- 
pened that the same individual 
has been cotemporancously re- > 
turned by sevcijil distinct Colle- 
ges. In fact, during tlic -Jong , 
struggle between llie and 

royalist parlies, tbq,^de^0l(^ss 
and purity displu|e|ip!m|^W- 
cise of the 
the F^pneh, whjwi 
the j|ji)^ence and corruption, the 


treating, feasting, and brihery 
attending it iu England, allord a 
sulpcient answer to the English 
sciolists, who have so often pre- 
tended that their contineuial 
neighbors were unprepared for 
die enjoyment of liberty. 

It be remembered that' 

durin|, tire whole period of the 
elbctiphs, and the several month? 
that preceded them, all France 
had been dazzled and animated 
by the pre parations for the expe- 
dition against Algiers, and the 
movements of the African arnty ; 
but Wholly without producing the 
eflect anticipated by the Ministers. 
And such was the singnjar for- 
tune of thpj^urbopsy the 

la>t 

jyVoI the Revo- 
lutiiSii|^ii^- to ob- 
tain to 

the Frtutce,, which 

even in the da^s of her departed 
glory height feye bi?fen considered 
bigldy imput^ht. For it is not a 
merte barren rock on tlie Mediter- 
ranean, ,likeo®a!ia or Gibraltar, 
which France has acquired in the 

ixlh- 
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actual capabilities. It is but opening 
llie book of history to find the pop- 
ulous and powerful Carthage, the 
capital of a great African £iii|jlre, 
reaching Spain, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia in its dominion or influence, 
and yielding only at length to the 
irresistible genius of Rome. To 
judge of the commerce of tBe Car- 
thaginians we must consider that 
there is every reason to believe 
they had circuinnavigaied Africa, 
returning to the Mediterranean by 
Egypt, and that it is by no means 
certain they did not find their way 
across the Western Ocean. When 
Northern Afri<ia had ceased to be 
the rival, it became one of tlic 
granari^, of Rome ; and was a 
weahl^ ' and populous region, 
when the V ahdaf§, ki jfiftb cen- 
tury, having left i&^r name to 
half of Spmn, efbssfed dke sea, 
and founded a GolfiicISiogclorn in 
ancient Carthage, whence the 
Rarbarian Gf^iseric sent forth his 
expeditions to ravage and sack 
the Eternal City, and the misera- 
ble towns of Italy and Greece. 
If Bdisarius restored Africa to the 


being each the capital of a con- 
siderable territory, nominally sub- 
ject to the Porte, as the great 
head of the Mussulman Empire, 
but possessing much real inde- 
pendence. Preferring [liracy to 
the lawful means of gain which 
navigation affords, Algiers espe- 
cially has long been the scourge 
and the terror of the Mediterrane- 
an, and by the strength of its posi- 
tion and oilier nalurd advantages 
had been able to defy even the re- 
sources and the military talents 
of Charles the Fifth. ’ The various 
Christian nations which occupied 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
or who visited that sea for the pur- 
poses of commerce, continued for 
two or three hundred years to 
submit to the payment of a dis- 
graeefiil tribute to the Dey as the 
priee of exiMuption from ravage 
or capture, which did not prevent 
the Algerines from being almost 
constantly at variimec with oyc 
or another Power, and llins hav- 
ing a pretext for plundering at 
sea or on land, and making cap- 
lives to be reduced to a state of 


Empire again, it was but to pre- 
pare it to fiill Into the hands of a|^ 



slavery. The principle on which 
this tribute was demanded seems 
to have had precedents among 
several of the European nu lions, 
much as we are accustomed to 
regard it with horror as one of 
the (leculiarities of African and 
Moorish barbarism. The black 
mail, which the novel of Waverley 
has rendered so familiar to the 
admirers of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, seems to have been strik- 
ingly similar to the Barbary trib- 
ute. .^.tidthe Sound Dues, paid 
in paS^^ 'Clsineur to enter the 
better founda- 
tion f Ifeihg origWlly a composi- 
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tion exacicii in the same way by pulliiiu; down the w’eaker Slates, 
the riiicib of those who ravaged parcelling out provinces at will, 
the north of Europe, as the Barba- and making or unmaking Kings, 
ry cruisers did the south, and be- undfer various specious pr^ texi^, 
ing now little better than a mere of consulting the peace, traiujuilli- 
gratuitous tribute, continuing to ty, or W’elfare of Europe. Bulitbet- 
bc paid wljen it no longer is a ter suited the convenience ol the 
consideration for exemption from Holy Allmnce to make war against 
pillage. But the Algerines, in Freedo*hi, than to unite in putting 
applying to men of European and down Barbarism. Fortunately, the 
African stocks in(liscrimi))ately, hereditary conspirators against the 
the doctrine in regard to personal rights of mankind have lately rc- 
servitude, which Europeans would ceivcd^ or arc in the course of 
prefer to have exclusively applied receiving, their meet reward, in 
to Africans, have gaintid quite the revolutionary movement which 
their due share of odium in the is now shaking their thrones ; and 
eyes of Europe ; and the piratical their mutual j(?aIoiisies, which 
insolence and contempt of right, would not sanction any joint effort 
which so generally characterized to chastise the Moors, have suf- 
their conduct have at length in fered Algiers to pass under tlie 
our own times drawn down tipon domimonVbf Firtifi 
them the merited indignation of the At'rtfe' ilie expedi- 

grent maritime powers, and thus fi- tion ATrici" Was planned, war 
nalJy led to the cxtiiK lion of Algiers had '^rdkdy*' existed between 
ns an ind(‘pen(lenl sovereignty. FranC^^ arid "Algiers for the space 

^The United States having com- of nearly three verb's. Jt arose 
menced the task of bringing these out of a trifling incident, so far as 
obstinate poa robbers to reason, regards the imlnodiate cause of it, 
Great Biiiuin and the Netherlands although afterwards very weighiy 
sj)ec(lil> followed our example; reasons' of tmolher kind were 
and her depredations ^ upon the adduced in Its justification. AI- 
ships and eitizens of a portion of gi'ers possessed clSims on France 
Chriiirianity were thus checked. the 

But Algicis continued to receive armies ^ 

tribute from various quarters, ei- and 'J jOdge ‘ for 

ther directly to nomine, or in the our 6^0- 

shape of diplomatic presents ; and likely fdr the 
abated but little of her insolence 
towards the nations, which con- 

descended to temporize w ith or baw|%i*y to 

.sul)mit to her •barbaric policy. 

This subject, like the general' ahd 
question of African slavery, has 
received the attention 'of ^T^6us 
o|:t|^se European of aric^6:to 

the' last fifteen Whdtt 

surne ilie right of setting ' tbp and hca"; of a 
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of thorn, will) not ii liiile Diorc of 
iT^ht, has dosjjoilcd die Unitoci 
Slates of as man) ihousamls, on 
the creal highway of n:Uions. VVe 
.snp|)osc llie Dey used to have 
some leaniod ctnil of prize law, 
or at any into some convcnieiil 
ordinance einanudng front his own 
good pleasure, to jusilly his dej)- 
redations ; and on what h(Mter 
right have oiir citizens been rob- 
bed of so many millions of money 
by tbose INiwers, wbieb pride 
tlamiselves upon tbeir iMiropeae. 
civilization, and their supinioritv in 
national e(|nit\ over the descend- 
ants of the Nnniidiaii>? Again, 
the Dey, we doubt not, aitiauiiili 
he had no ewliequer tallies, nor 
k(‘pt so mueh as a register of hi^^ 
recM'ipts an«! expenses, yet liellcv- 
cd that nation*, ought to pay tlieir 
debts as well as iiKh\idnaIs and 
prol)ah]y saw no good reason u!u 
the li(jui(]a!ion of *i just claim 
should 1 ) 1 ' j)iTt olTlbi twenty yeais; 
and we piofess diat we can syiii- 
patliize in llu' feeling he entertain- 
ed, tiiat in sucli mallei s a very 
odil system of national rncjrals oh- 
laiiii‘d in Europe. For thus it 
was with the claims in (|uc.^lioii, 
of Algiers upon France. Some 
years after the Restoration, a 
commission ex:amined the matter 
and awarded the $am ,of seven 
millions of francs to the Algerine 
creditors of France; but •the 
French Goj^ernment saw fit to 
impound the money to meet some 
alleged claims of its citizens upon 
Algiers, 

in this state of things, the Dey, 
weary of att^ptiog in vain to 
o])tain justice Vy means of the 
•French consul, wrote to the King 
ol France himself, iJirough*, the 


consul of a common Irioiul. This 
application was b‘li unnoticed. It 
liiippeiicd in April, 18J7, that 
the Frcncii consul, liaviiig some 
Oiher business to transact with the 
Dc) , waited upon him in full di- 
van for that purpose ; and llio 
Dey embraced this ojiporlnnily to 
in(|niro wliy his leliois w('r(' not 
•answered. ‘ My maslci,' rcpiital 
the consul, ‘has^iio answer to 
make to a man like }ou.’ Thi-, 
most •a.^.snredly was an extraordi- 
nary answer to ho made to tlio 
Sovereign of the eon ii try hy a 
foreign consul residing tliere by 
the favor of that Sovereign; and 
the Dey was so biglily incensed, 
that hi' ion bis presence of mind, 
and struck iIk' consul a blow 
witli b:s kin. ixepai'iitiou was 
d^-inandi. d lor (lie insult to Fran« o 
in tlie petsou ol bei* rojire'sonia- 
livo aiul aiiciit : and this b*‘ing 
rolused, or at Fast not lieaig ol- 
lei*t‘d in toims satisfactory to 
Fraijcng she decian'd wai ai>,ainsi 
tiic Regency, and inunediaudy 
(•(jinmenccd the block ule of Al- 
giers. The war iiad lih-ered on 
Joi ibrec*ycais, uotiting more ilian 
the blockade liaving ijccn apempi- 
ed in all that lime. The Villcic 
and MarlignaV, Ministers bad been 
loath to come to close (|iiart(n*s bv 
making an actual attack npon llu' 
fortificaiions of Algiers, — ;rn en- 
terprise in wbicli so many laui 
failed, and where ilcfeal wonid 
redound in such di'plorable dis- 
grace and moiiifjcafiou. J5ul oili- 
er feelingvS now aiiiinated M, do 
Polignac and bis ccdloagnes. 

M. do Polignac, as w*.; iiave before 
hinted, uiuytesliouahiy thought to 
divert j)ublic attention from his des- 
potic incasuresby the brilliantopcc- 
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lade of mnitial preparation and tri- 
umph. He expected ^ to gain 
populaiity for his administration 
by flattering the military pride of 
the Nation ; and he might feel 
not without hope thus to awaken 
some little spirit in faivor of the 
Bourbons, should tiie expeditieti 
be attended with victories and 
final success. Whether he went 
so far as to suppose he might 
thus get a disposable force under 
arms to assist Idm in bearing down 
the People, we doubt ; because, 
if he possessed the 'least fore- 
thought, he must hate seen that 
the crisis would pass before any 
troops, however obsequious their 
disposition, and however rapid 
their movements, could be brought 
fiom Algiers to act against Paris. 
And we presume that Al. de Bour- 
mont, a brave man and able of- 
ficer, might look to this occasion, 
as the means of acquiring military 
i cpulalion suflScient to neutralize 
•^ome pai t of the odium attached 
to his name ; and he would there- 
foie exert al! his influence in the 
Cabinet to urge on the expedition, 
of which as it subsequeiK^ Ap- 
peared, he was to have 
inand. • 

At tte same time, the Goverd<> 
ment did not seek to disguise from 
themselves the difficulties and 
dangers of the expedition. No 
pains were spared to obtain all 
possible information from every 
quarter, domestic or foreign, which 
books or individuals could com^ 
municate. All the energies of 
the (gauntry, intellectual lAra pecUH 
niai!^ were put in requAsil^n^tn' 
instire success. In the 
the Minister of War’IrfmrtaCf'M.' 
de Bourmo^ was com- 


mander-in-chiof, and Admiral Du- 

E crre, the fiist natal officer of the 
kingdom, was joined with him to 
lead tfle naval forces. A numer- 
ous army, with appointments on a 
magnificent scale, a large and 
powerful fleet, and the whole ap^ 
paratus of war fitted to the pres- 
ent state* of military experience, 
were to be conducted by officers 
of tried skill and acknowledged 
merit. * 

Indeed, the nature and extent 
of the Preparations may be judged 
of by tiie language oi the liberal 
party at different times. When 
tlie campaign was first seriously 
talked of by the GovernmetU^ft 
was strenuously and loudly corn 
demned by the Opposition as a 
Quixotic eatei^se against an 
Afiicqn^^arbariau, whi^ would 
probably' would be of no 

permanent a^antage if it succeed- 
ed. They dwelt upon the fail- 
uies of oflier expediupns against 
Algiers, as affiirding too sure a 
presage of the fate of this. It 
was almost impossible, they said, 
to effect a landing, owing to the 
tempestuous character of the seas 
along the Algei^ Mast, the na- 
ture df the tiie facili- 

ties 

tiott of in * ^ 

landing'^ 
aflbrd^' 



trol of stM 
couhti^ 
dieted, therefoi 
wouh^eithernever 
' \ 
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or if they did, would be unable to 
reach Algiers by land. On the 
other hand, if the attack Ihould 
be conducted by sea, as was done 
by the English under Lord Ex- 
mouth, the fleet, they said, would 
have to encounter a thousand dif- 
ficulties from the elemerfts, as the 
blockading squadron had already. 

And after all, what permanent 
good would be accomplished by 
the bombardment of Algiers ? 
The Dey would be reduced to 
submission, perhaps killed or de- 
posed : but what then ? A horde 
of pirates, like the Barbary coi- 
sahs, renegades and wild Tuiks, 
without principles, calculation, or 
public responsibility, could not be 
cured of tlieir lawless habits by 
the same remedies, which applied 
to tiie European Governments. 
So that France was about to lavish 
her treasure and the blood of her 
sons upon g forlorn and chimeri- 
cal attempt, which had no better 
inducement than a trifling insult 
inflicted on a French consul, who 
had fairly earned it by his imper- 
tinence. 

Such was the cry of the Paris 
newspapers at the oommenq#fnent 
of the preparations ; and the Eng- 
lish journab kem up the same 
Croaking wt, for rea- 
sons to whieft presently 

advert Frenci^banged 

tbeir tone, when they fotM *how 
admifably And efictuatty e^evy^ 
tiling t&t victbiy. 

Ube Oppoeidon then b^n to* re- 
proach tlie Mmisters with the idle 
expense^ i^h potfuse and ex*- 
ce6»iveiV^^>^<3«is. Th^ con- 
trasted of this expe- 

di^ vrhh the great un^rtak- 
Ivigs of Napoleon, -^scofling at 


the inferioj ity of Bourmont, who, 
instead of seeking to accomplish 
great objects by the powerful 
combinations of military genius, 
had misted nothing to skill or 
chance or talent, but was deter- 
mined to crush a single city with 
mighty forces adequate to the 
subjugation of an em[)ire. It was 
apparent that the Opposition took 
a double pleasut^e in reflecting 
thus upon the comparative inferi- 
ority*of the Bouibons in military 
fame ; doing it both to annoy the 
Ministers, and to counteract the 
impression the latter had expected 
to make on the popular mind by 
the expedition, and at the same 
time to lower and degrade the 
reigning dynasty. 

To most of these biting sar- 
casms on ihcir measures the Min- 
isters made no oilier reply, than to 
continue their prcpaiatioiio on 
such a serde as at all eveitfs to 
conquer. This they weie deter- 
mined to do, whatever might be 
said. But to another putt of the 
subject they gave an answer of a 
diffeient They vvcie un- 

willing, it seems, to let the expe- 
dition rest merely on tho ground 
of Q blow gjven to a commercial 
agent, — and put forth an elabo- 
rate declaration, setting up a long 
succession of wrongs and giiev- 
ances as the permanent justifi- 
catory causes of war. They al- 
leg6d> among other things, that 
France posse&ed ceitain quali^- 
ed tacritorial rights by a compact 
older than the Revolution, and 
that of these rights the French 
were now debarri: d by the Dey. 
Spoliatioaaof French property on 
the high seas, of course, could be 
found at any time, if that were 
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needed as cause of war against 
Algiers. But the Ministers, not 
content with making the Dey an- 
swerable to France for bis acts 
against the French, brought for- 
ward anoihelr ground of quarrel, 
in the depredations of Algerine 
corsairs upon property of subjects 
of the rapal States ^ — which 
Charles seemed to think he was 
called upon to avenge as a duty of 
religion to the fiead of the Catho- 
lic Church. In short, what^ with 
the unatoned for injuries of the 
last three years, and the other 
grudges of an older date, there 
was certainly no want of good 
reasons for the war, considering 
the subject in relation to the na- 
tional honor and dignity of France. 
How largely it served her interest 
the result will show. 

At length all the forces of the 
expedition were assembled in 
Toulon, ready for departure. The 
army consisted of 37,331 men, of 
all arms, with 4,008 horses, 400 
large transports having been en- 
gaged for the conveyance of the 
troops, horses, munitions, provis- 
ions, and so forth, to Africa. — 
The mifitary marine was not less 
imposing, being composed of nine 
ships of the line, twenty five frig- 
ates, six corvettes, twentyfive 
brigs, and eight steamboats, be- 
sides bomb vessels and others of 
small dimensions : — making, to- 
gether with the troops, a total 
lorce of 64,000 men. This mu- 
nificent fleet, with the powerful 
armament it conveyed, sit sail 
from Toulon on the 26tb of 
|[i^re$ence of vast feHi^ds of 
aviators, collected oivdie'heights 
% view the aj^endid spemcle. — 
The first division of the fleet came 


in sight of the coast of Africa in 
five days afterwards ; but the ships 
havirtg been separated by a storm, 
orders were given to sail to Palma 
in Majorca, the place provided for 
rendezvous in anticipation of the 
event which bad occurred. The 
expedition setting sail again the 
dtli of June, reached the coast of 
Africa on the 13th, and proceed- 
ed five leagues west of Algiers to 
the bay of Torre Chica or Sidi 
Ferrucli, which had been select- 
ed as the place of disembarking. 
The French had always supposed 
that they should find the coast lin- 
ed with troops prepared to dispute 
their landing ; and they expect^ 
tins from a consciousness that the 
enemy might easily make a stand 
there to great advantage. But 
the Dey had, in the blindness of 
his obstinacy, calculated other- 
wise ; and left the French unmo- 
lested, at the very time when his 
exertions should hav% been the 
greatest. Early on tiie 14th the 
disembarcation of the troops and 
munitions was commenced, and 
continued without interruption un- 
til the 17tb, when a violent tem- 
pest §rose, and justified a singular 
precaOtion taken to meet such a 
contingency. Tbepackages, sacks, 
barrels, and sorilortb^ had been 
covered double water proof 
enve^pe, so ditrt, if ioocaaion re- 
auhed, they might he* thrown into 
the sea and wwdied^a shore hy 
the waves uninjui^d* Tins jdan 
was put in operatk^ at this thfie 
with the happiest effect, and critk- 
bled the are^ to f eeeive sttpplies 
from the^fleet, io lihh jnid5t.of a 
hurricane, which ijpQiifered alt or- 
dinary eornmnnioatm widi lihe' 
shot/! utterl^^ impossible. 
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The French were impatient for 
action, and advanced without loss 
of time to attack a body 4f the 
Dey’s troops, which was entrench- 
ed at Staonli, about midway be- 
tween Sidi Ferruch and Algiers. 
The position was easily carried, 
although not without seme con- 
siderable loss in killed and wound- 
ed. Meanwhile the F rench were 
obliged to wail ten days for the 
arrival of their battering train, 
preparatory to marching on the 
city ; and they were attacked in 
their turn on the 24th. On this 
occasion a son of General Bour- 
mont received a dangerous wound 
of which he afterwards died. In 
lus despatch the General touch- 
ingly alluded to this event in the 
following words : ‘ One officer 
has been dangerously wounded : 
he is the second of four sons who 
have followed me to Africa. I 
hope he may survive, to continue 
his services to his king and his 
country — Expressions which 
are said to have drawn tears of 
unaiTected sensibility from the 
King. For several days the 
French continued to suffer from 
the assaults of the Turkish and 
African troops ; but on the 29th 
their field-pieces arrived, and they 
set forward to the attack of a for- 
tress commanding A^ers, called 
the Emperor's 'Oasde. On the 
30th of June the trenches twere 
opened ^ apd the construction of 
betoeries coqifinued from tbe 
tio tbe 3d Juty. During 
fdtts time the fleet ept^erated by 
firing ihpwayoDs con- 

taguoiis w tMs lea/so las to afford 
the Dey €iiQj|d|iyh^ on that side, 
* Snd prevent his concentrating all 
his forces for the defence vf the 


Chateau de I’Empereur. So 
much despatch was used by the 
French in constructing the batte- 
ries, that by the morning of the 
4th everything was ready, and a 
fire was opened on the enemy at 
four o'clock, and briskly returned 
from the Castle for the space of 
four hours, after which the fire of 
the latter nearly ceased. At ten 
o'clock a breach was effected in 
the defences of ifie Castle, and 
the Turks abandoned it, having 
first taken measures, by the Dey’s 
order, to set fire to the powder 
magazine, which exploded with a 
tremendous ciash, blowing up a 
part of tbe fortress, and filling the 
air with flames, dust, and stones. 
The sound was heard at sea to 
the distance of sixty miles, and 
the shock filled the city and the 
fleet with consternation. No in- 
jury, however, was sustained by 
the besieging troops, wlilcli im- 
mediately took possession of the 
smoking ruins, and thus decided 
the fate of the city, which was 
now completely at the mercy of 
the French. 

Seeihg all resistance vain, and 
only calculated to produce effu- 
sion of blood, and the ifievitahle 
destruction ’of the city, the l)c} 
sent a flag of truce to Admiral 
Duperre, who icfencd him to 
Genera] Bounnontascommandci- 
in-chief. The proposition waste 
indemnify France ibr tbe expen- 
ses of the war, and to restore tlie 
possessions c laiuied by her on the 
coast; but General Bourbon cut 
short all negotiations at once, by 
demanding the immediate surren- 
der of the Casauba or Palace ol 
the Dey/lhe fort and all the forti- 
fications, and assuring the mes- 
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senger that nothing else would 
save ilie city from bornbai dment 
by sea and land. Th'e Dey was 
not long in agreeing to the terms 
of capitulation offered him, and 
hostilities were suspended until the 
morning, that the conditions might 
he explained to his council. On 
the 5th of July, accordingly, the 
convention was ratiBed, and the 
French took /juiet possession of 
Algiers. The Dey was allowed 
to retire with his family and private 
property, to any place out of Afri- 
ca that he might select ; as also 
were his Turkish militia ; and the 
protection of the French was as- 
sured to them all, so long as they 
remained in Algiers. All the 
other inhabitants of tlie Regency 
wore promised security for their 
persons and property, and the 
unmolested enjoyment of their re- 
ligion ; and the General engaged 
iij)cu his honor to respect their 
women. And thus the whole of 
Algiers, after having so long been 
a by-word of horror throughout 
Christendom, passed quietly un- 
der the dominion of Frarjpe. 

Exaggerated reports had been 
current* respecting the treasure of 
the Regency, whiclt, rumor had 
raised to the sum of 200,000,000 
of francs ; and immediate search 
was made for it on taking posses- 
sion of the Casauba. The French 
were greatly disapi^iuted to find 
only 48,084,527 francs in gold 
and silver bullion or coin, and 
5,000,000 of francs in merchan- 
dize; and as no regular accounts 
were Jfcpt by the Dey, it was 
imppssible to ascertain how much, 
if any, had been removed qr se- 
creted. It is singular that noth- 
‘ ig is said of any jewels or pre^ 


cious* stones as forming part of 
the treasure; and perhaps the 
Dey and bis counsellors took care 
to enrich themselves with these 
more portable representatives of 
wealth, leaving to the French on^ 
ly the bulkier riches in ingots and 
merchandize. In addition to wbich^ 
we are to reckon the value of the 
shipping and munitions of war 
captured, including 1542 pieces 
of artillery, and wc shall thus 
have a total of 60,000,000 of 
francs, as the whole amount of the 
booty obtained in Algiers. This 
proved amply sufficient to defray 
all the expenses of the expedition, 
leaving the acquisition of Algiers 
a clear gain, in addition to all the 
honor acquired by the conquest, 
and all the advantage gained by 
Europe in the breaking up of this 
great resort of African piracy. 

We have spoken ol tliis as a 
conquest, and we sii|ipose, nay 
we sincerely and earnestly hope, 
it will be considered and retained 
as such by France. This ques- 
tion occasioned great agitation in 
that country previous to the Three 
Days, owing to the reciprocal 
Jealodsy of the French and Eng- 
lish nations. The rumor gene- 
rallv received was, that the Duke 
of Wellington bad demanded ex- 
pIanations«of :M. de Potipac on 
this point,, bed received as- 
surances^ that >France 4id not 
contetnpia^ ihje siii!^gation 
Algiers with it 

No doubt entertained, 
presume, f assuorapceii 

were g|veIl••'^.}C< 

•they were,, It , 

the pusillanimitjf ^^d 
spirit of Polignac,.#r radier per- 
haps 4us exitectatlon that he might 
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need the aid of Wellington in 
furthering the arbitrary desi^s of 
the King. But the very sugges- 
tion of such a thing, as the surren- 
der of Algiers in the event of its 
being taken, occasioned, at that 
time, paroxysms of rage and in- 
dignatton all over France. What, 
said they ; shall England go on 
acquiring one kingdom after an- 
other by force or fraud in Asia, 
by mere tricks of diplomacy, 
by engaging in wars of conquest 
on the most frivolous pretexts, 
by fomenting disorders in the bos- 
om of independent states, and 
then assisting the weaker party 
with her arms to put down the 
stronger, and thus usurping the 
control of affiiirs, in short, by em- 
ploying every instrument of art or 
violence to .bring millions after 
millions within the sway of her 
already overgrown Indian Em- 
pire ? Can England Ab this, and 
shall not France attack the out- 
laws of Algiers in a true and law- 
ful quarrel, and take possession of 
their justly forfeited territory? — 
England is continually stretching 
her chain of colonies or factories 
along the coasts of Africa, wbere- 
ever she can find or make an 
opening, and has olnained by 
conquest frohn a European state a 
va^ territory of indefinftd extent 
at one end of the Continent ; aqd 
must France, to gratify lier grasp- 
ing Ally, condescendingly decline 
to plant a colony at the other ex- 
tremity of k ? Nay, should Eng- 
land be justified in gaftiing pbs- 
sessbn of lS!bra3tar,illa]ta, and 
the iorian lsles/atld tHhs bavm^ a 
line 'Of sthmg ' M as it were 
along the Mediterranean, to fyr- 
nish her with means of AnoyanSe 


and vexation to the Mediterrane- 
an Powers ; and could not one of 
those very Powers themselves ven- 
ture to retain, after having lawfully 
acquired, a single new possession 
on the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an ? These were the questions 
everywhere asked, when the 
subject of English interference in 
this matter was agitated ; and the 
French had ample rftason to speak 
in the. language of resentment 
and wounded pride ; for nothing 
could exceed the tone of overween- 
ing self-sufficiency, which charac- 
terized the remarks of some of 
the most respectable London 
journals in reference to the Alge- 
rine expedition, except the similar 
lone, which journals of the same 
political class are prone to employ 
in speaking of the United States. 

The simple truth is, that Eng- 
land has imbibed a strange idea, 
that no Power is ever to extehd 
its possessions excepting herself. 
From the moment the expedition 
to Algiers began to be talked of, 
the English periodicals displayed a 
fidgety anxiety on the subject, that 
would have been ludicrous, but 
for the unfair spirit, and false*' prin- 
ciples and views, which it betray- 
ed. Every obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the war, all the storms of 
the African coast, the impractica- 
ble nature of the country, the 
amazing strength of the city of 
Algiers, with darj^ forebodings as 
to the fate of the poor French- 
men, who were about to leave 
their homes to perish amid the 
deserts of Barbary, — such were 
the constant topics of the English 
newspapers. * And of course, they 
said, France would not presume to 
think of making a permanent con- 
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quest ; she would not dare without 
the approbation of England ; and 
England would never consent that 
her rival should make any territori- 
al acquisitions. Perhaps if Charles 
X. had continued in power he 
might not have presumed or dared 
to enjoy the advantages, which 
a righteous cause and the fortunes 
of war had placed in his hands. 
But times ar/e now changed ; and 
France, probably, would no more 
hear to any remonstrances of 
England on the subject of Algiers, 
than if King William should pro- 
pose to reclaim all that Henry of 
Monmouth gained, or his son lost, 
in the heart of France itself. — 
England manifested the same 
w^eakncss of nervous irritability in 
regard to our acquisition of the 
Floridas; but we have abided 
the murmurings of her journalists, 
with as little scathe as they have 
inflicted on the French in regard 
to Algiers. 

For ourselves, and as Ameri- 
cans, we repeat that, in our con- 
ception, not only France herself 
is to derive advantage, from her 
retaining possession of tlie whole 
territr)ry of the Regency, and col- 
onizing it as a Frqnch settlement, 
but AlWca above all may hail it as 
the dawn of her restoration to the 
advantages of civilization, and the 
world ill general have a right to 
view it as an auspicious event. 
It may excite the commercial 
jealousy of England, who is not 
particularly unwilling to have the 
monopoly of all foreign markets, 
and the exclusive privilege of es- 
tablishing colonies, factories, and 
military posts along the coasts 
of Europe and Asia, Africa and 
America. But for that very con- 


sideration it is important to us, 
and|to all other commercial na- 
tionls, that France should extend 
her commerce and strengthen her 
marine, in order that England 
may never again recover that 
overwhelming maritime ascenden- 
cy, which, previous to the last war, 
encouraged her to such extraor- 
dinary abuse of power in the 
oppression of neutral nations. To 
those, who remember the nauti- 
cal history of England for the 
last forty years, and who have 
observed the great increase and 
prosperous condition of the F rench 
military marine at the present 
time, this will appear to be no un- 
important aspect of the Eubjecl. 
And the advantage, which all 
mankind are to derive from the 
seas being forever cleared of the 
lawless Barbary cruisers, is too 
evident to require illustration or 
proof. ^ 

But as to Africa, so long given 
up to the domination of roving sav- 
ages, — for what belter are the 
wild Arabs ? — so long known to 
us only as the officina servorum 
for all nations, — so long debar- 
red of the blessings of Christianity 
and of its handmaiden civilization, 
what may not Africa reasonably 
expect Ironi the establishment of 
an extensive French colony upon 
her Mediterranean shore? She 
ibay look, in tlte first place, to 
see the renovatiom of a portion of 
the agricuhural wealth, the popula- 
tion, and the commerce of ancient 
Mauritania. And when the Nu- 
midians have been tamed by the 
authority of France, the interior 
of Africa wiU4)eeDme accessible 
to the researches of intelligence 
and the progress of improvement. 
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Hitherto the exertions of beieh- 
cence have been directed to Ithe 
western shores of Africa ; and 
those exertions have been wast- 
ed in vain under the burning 
skies of the line, along a shore 
fatal to life by reason of the dele- 
terious qualities ofiis climate, and 
amid hostile tribes brutified by 
the effects of the slave trade. In 
those noxious regions, noxious 
both morally and physically speak- 
ing, European colonies cither 
perish of disease, or, like some of 
the little Portuguese settlements, 
assume the hue of mind and al- 
most the hue of body, proper to 
the indigenous races. A broad 
cordon of malignant influences of 
every description seems to be 
drawn out along this unhappy 
coast, impenetrable almost to the 
hopes and eferts of humanity. 
But place a European people in 
Barbary, a^\d circumstances 
change. The deserts of North- 
ern Africa are a trifling obstacle 
to the approaches of civilization 
towards the centre of the Conti- 
nent, when compared with the 
horrors of its Atlantic border. 
France will have the power, from 
this vantage ground, to push the 
innumerable benefits of Europe- 
an reflnement into the heart of 
Africa. She will have tlic pow- 
er, and we trust she will have the 
inclination, to do all this ; bht 
whether she has the inclination or 
notyi if she retains Algiers, the 
mere indirect influence of her 
presence cannot fail be ser- 
viceable. And lee should there- 
fore^ exhort her^t^; all means to 
make good iher» footing in Al- 
giers, even if it. were not for her 
own great and immediate advan- 
tage. 


And judging according to all 
the ordinary I’ules of burnan ac- 
tion, it is not to be presumed that 
France will voluntarily relinquish 
her hold on a conquest fairly ac- 
quired, and which it is for the 
general good of mankind she 
should retain, when the strongest 
considerations of her own individ- 
ual interest are in unison with 
everything but the Ijypochondri- 
acal apprehensions of England. 
Here is a rich and fertile territory, 
within three days’ sail of Mar- 
seilles, fitted to produce all those 
vegetable treasures, which render 
the West Indies such a mine of 
wealth. France has been grad- 
ually stripped of one colony after 
another, until a few small settle- 
ments in America are nearly all 
she retains. England has robbed 
her of her colonial possessions in 
the Indian seas, and of the Can- 
adas. She was compelled to sell 
Louisiana to us as the only means 
of rescuing it from a like fate. 
Hayti slipped off her authority 
during one of the fever fits of the 
Revolutiorv 1° Algiers she may 
found a colony calculated in some 
measure to indemnify her for her 
manifold lossesjof this description. 
And the arrangements begun by 
General Bourmont, and contin- 
ued by his successor, General 
Clause!, all point to the perma- 
nent possessi^of the country. 
The Dey wa^onveyed to Italy 
in a French ship,^and the Turkish 
troops were also removed ; the 
tributary chiefs and local govern- 
ors formerly subject to the Dey 
were notified that the French had 
assumed the* entire authority of 
their late master ; and courts of 
justice, w ith all the other incidents 
of regular government, were es- 
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tablislicd in due form, analagous 
to the practice of the British in 
Hindostan. General Claiisel 
having discovered a refractory 
disposition in the Bey of Titery, 
a valuable dependency of Algiers 
situated in the interior of the 
country at the foot of Mount At- 
las, very speedily brought the 
Turk to reason by despatching 


against him a body of French 
tramps, who took possession of 
his capital, and sent him prisoner 
to France. Everything, in fine, 
short of an express declaration tif 
their purpose, indicates that the 
Government intend to consult the 
wishes of the whole Nation, in 
the disposition to be made of their 
new conquest in Africa. 


chapter xiu. 

FRANCE, CONTINUED. 

(hnscquences of the Fall of Algiers. — Ministerial Araangementf. 
— iStaic of Parties. — The Ordinances. 5 — Their Kffeci. — 7Vo- 
test of Journalists. — State of the Question. — Protest of the 
Deputies. — Police Arrangements. 


Intelligence of the capture 
of Algiers was conveyed to Tou- 
lon in about sixty hours by a 
steamboat, and thence by the line 
of telegraphs to Paris, wliercit ar- 
rived on llie ^Hh of July. The 
King immediately ordered Te 
Deurn to be celebrated throughout 
France, and lie himself attended 
the service in ih^ cathedral church 
of JVotre Dame, A kind of ver- 
tiginous madness appears to have 
seized on the King, the Dauphin, 
and the Ministers, from that hour. 
Elated with extravagant feelings 
of triumph, they deemed them- 
selves sure of the same easy vic- 
tory over the People, that they 
had achieved over the flying 
Bedouins of the desert. An ab- 
surd confidence in the supfiort of 
the army, an almost insane auda- 
city of purpose, an extraordinary 
delusion as to tfie spirit, and tem- 
per, and power of resistance, and 
organization of the Nation, all 
conspired to hurry on the weak 
Prince and his headlong advisers 
to swift destruction. In the course 
of 4 he four or five days which fol- 
lowed the arrival of the news from 


Africa, the Ministers wrought up 
their courage to the retpiisile de- 
gree of strength, on the faith of 
tlicir late success in war, and resolv- 
ed upon those memorable inlVinge- 
menls of the Charier, which were 
to precipitate the King from bis 
throne. It is said that M. Guer- 
non de Ranville and M. dc Pey- 
ronnet were the last to yield thetr 
assent to the meditated coup d'etat. 
They had confidence in their 
ability as public speakers, and 
were long disposed to try the ef- 
fect of discussion in the Chambers. 
But M. de Polignac proved the 
evil genius of the Monarchy ; for 
lie, who had originally been alone 
in the nefarious project of over- 
turning the constitution, now suc- 
ceeded in bringing all his associ- 
ates into the views of himself, and 
of the irresponsible advisers, who 
governed the King. 

If they had been a revolutionary 
committee of old regicides, plot- 
ting the assassination of Charles 
and his family, they could not 
have conducted their opera 
with more of guilty stealth dnd 
elaborate secrecy. The comp<^ 
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sition of the Ordinances, and of 
the Rc))ort to the King or justifi- 
catory memoir by which they were 
to be accompanied, was not only 
executed by them, but even all 
the transcribing was performed 
by them, so that no clerk or 
amanuensis should have it in his 
power to divulge the portentous 
mystery. The Nation was amus- 
ed with the most earnest assur- 
ances that no coup d^ctat was in- 
tended, no violation of the Char- 
ter, nothing like that, which was 
already fully decided upon and 
arranged in all its details ; and these 
assurances were even extended 
to the foreign Ambassadors, who 
looked with natural anxiety on 
the threatening aspect of affairs. 
Nay, if rumor maybe credited, 
Baron Rothschild, who, by his 
connexion with the public stocks, 
had a more direct interest in the 
question than any person except 
the Ministers and the royal 
family, was tranquillized by M. 
de Polignac with like deceptive 
declarations. Letters of convo- 
cation had been despatched to 
the Peers and Deputies, summon- 
ing them to meet the third of 
August. In short, a system of 
elaborate jesuilical duplicity and 
falsehood was adopted by these 
royal and noble felons, to conceal 
the conspiracy until the appoint- 
ed time arrived for exploding 
their ‘ infernal machine.’ Fortu- 
nately they cheated and deluded 
themselves even more than they 
did the Nation, and thus became 
the pitiable victims of their own 
feKv and wickedness. 

' reflecting upon the events of 
this period, it seems difiicult to 
understand how any Ministers 


coijld have been so ignorant of 
th^ state of public sentiment 
inf France. The subdivisions 
of the Nation were by no 
means of the same kind with 
those of the Chambers. Opin- 
ions, to be sure, were in some 
sense .represented by the legisla- 
tive body ; that is, individuals 
could be found there of each of 
the great classes of opinion, which 
divided the Nation. But the 
legislative represention was far 
from exact as a picture of the 
relative force of eacli party, and 
gave no sufficient indications of 
the existence or vigor of the two, 
which together comprised a ma- 
jority of the People. 

First there were the Ultras, 
the Emigres, the Jesuits, the 
Church and King party, the di- 
vine right faclioii : for faction it 
well deserved to be called, as 
well in regard of its violence as 
the comparative sfhallness of its 
numbers. If lljey were few in 
number, they were desperate and 
uncalculating in policy, reckless 
of consequences and deaf to all 
argument or counsel. They had 
built up their project of absolutism 
with painful industry, and tliey 
clung to it with inexpressible ob- 
stinacy. 

* You nii^ht as well 
Forbid the sea ibr to obey the moon, 

* As or by oath, remove, or counsel shake 
The fabric of their {r)]ly. 

They blindly pursued their infatu- 
ated course on the very brink of 
the precipice, over which their 
party could not fail to be dashed 
toatorhs. They do not deserve 
to be ranked 'witti the genuine 
I^alisti|, the sehsible, clear- 
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headed, patriotic friends ofJ mon- 
archy, who sought in vain ® pre- 
serve the integrity of the ^hole 
public system. These last were 
decidedly attached to the Bour- 
bons as a dynasty, but not the 
less hostile to the Ultras, who 
were obviously rushing headlong 
upon destruction, and liurryiiig 
tlie King, the Charter, and them- 
selves into one common ruin. 

There was a name, a form, a 
memory, which, in liie latter part 
of the reign of Charles, dwelt 
upon every lip, rose before every 
eye, held a hallowed spot in every 
bosom, and yet was proscribed 
by the Government with impotent 
fury in all the forms of petty per- 
secution. That name belonged 
to a usurper, — perhaps to a ty- 
rant, in the modern as well as the 
classical interpretation of the 
word, — and yet his form was 
multiplied in every work of art 
and taste, a^ijd liis memory iden- 
tified with all the glories and 
splendors of the Revolution. 
Bonaparte himself was no more ; 
the ‘Man’ had perished on a 
desert rock in the midst of the 
ocean ; but the ‘ Son of the Man’ 
survived ; and an ague fit seemed 
to seize on every fibre of a Bour- 
bon at the very thought. While 
the inane countenance of Charles 
Tenth and the common place ac- 
tions of his family were woven by 
authority in the brilliant threads of 
the Gobelin* looms, or fatigued 
the pencil of Gerard and Gros ; 
while Genius, yielding to the 
voice of Power, was vainly striv- 
ing to immortalize the looks of 
men, who possessed an irresistible 
innate alacrity •for sinking into 
oblivion; while the poor ^ng 
27 9 


was laboriously seeking for the 
honors of Art by the liberal use of 
the privy purse, — the inspired 
and inspiring features of Napole- 
on, and the achievements of his 
dazzling career, were indepen- 
dent of the sickly protection of 
Government patronage, and lived 
in the unbought guardianship of 
the Nation. The Press groaned 
with histories, memoirs, anecdotes, 
disquisitions, concei^iirig him and 
his life ; and yet the siq^ply seem- 
ed to tall far short of the insatia- 
ble demand. Sir Walter Scott’s 
eulogy oil his character was de- 
nounced as a libel, — So inade- 
quate did its praises appear to the 
craving admiration of the reading 
world in France. While the 
Government had no power to 
check the activity of the Press in 
thus aflbrding exciting food to the 
popular enthusiasm, it was ren- 
dering itself ridiculous and expos- 
ing its imbecility by sending po- 
lice ofricers to the distilleries of cau 
de cologne wiili orders to break 
the bottles moulded in Napoleon’s 
form, and persecuting the paper 
Stainers udio adorned the hangings 
they inanufacturcd with such 
disagreeable reminiscences *as the 
bridge of Arcpla, the Simplon, or 
the Pyramids. Tn short, it need- 
ed but a careless eye to see that 
for once llie Government had 
made a correct observ^ation of a 
fact. Bonaparte’s was the popii- 
lar name, the concentration of 
everything, which charmed the 
populace of F ranee. It would be 
wrong to say that young Napoleon 
had a visible party ; he had not ; 
but tlie name was a magical word — 
a potent talis^Tian among the lower 
classes, a portion of the soldiery, 
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ihe disbanded veterans, some 
nien distinguished in civil affairs, 
and not a few of the higher mili- 
tary, who had grown familiar with 
victory under guidance of the im- 
perial eagles. But numerous as 
the Bonapartists undoubtedly 
were, still as a body they could not 
be considered the most intelligent 
members of the community. Men 
of liberal views in mattcr.s of 
Government knew that his policy 
was that of concentration, and of 
course adverse to freedom. It 
was among the Republicans that 
the active wisdom, tahmt, and en- 
ergy of the Nation were to be 
found. Here were the men of 
1789, true to their first love ; the 
relies of the exalted spirits of 
J 793, untamed by adversity, 
clinging in old age to the flattering 
visions of tltcir youth. Above 
all, here w^rc the educated and 
enlightened men of the present 
generation, the mind of young 
France, animated by the example 
ofihe United States, looking to that 
country as the pattern of all that 
is perfect in the theory of Govern- 
ment, all that is useful in* its prac- 
tical application. They constitu- 
ted a party, — a powerful, nu- 
merous, indefatigable parly, — 
ardently attached to republican 
forms, but willing to dispense with 
the forms if they could make sure 
of the substance ; temperate and 
prudent in their plans as they 
were patriotic in, their feelings; 
and they were gradually working 
the regeneration of France by pre- 
paring her to be fit for the bless- 
ing^ of liberty. 

In such a condition of parties, 
'what were the indications, which 
encouraged the Ministers to in- 


vade Ihe Charter? We know 
not, a/id they cannot tell, where 
they discovered any grounds of 
confidence whereon to proceed. 
A free Press had been sounding 
the tocsin of alarm for eleven 
months. The aristocracy had no 
power as^sLich ; for none could it 
have after the abolition of the 
rights of primogeniture. The 
clergy were divided, unpopular, 
and without influence. A vio- 
lent excitation of sentiment per- 
vaded the wdiole country. The 
elections had proved the force of 
popular right, even in spite of 
the artificially devised system of 
electoral colleges. All men felt 
ready to act upon the maxims and 
motto of a patriotic society, which 
assumed for its title ‘ Aide toi^ le 
del t^aidera.^ The People were 
conscious of their rights, confident 
in their power to sustain them, and 
ready to do all and dare all, rather 
ihan submit to any afhitrary acts 
on the part of the King. 

It has frequently been observed 
that the situation and character 
of Charles X. of France were 
strikingly similar to those of James 
II. of fcngland. M. de Polig- 
nac ' might have taken warning 
from this instructive page in the 
history of princes, when he saw 
the readiness of the People to 
run out tfie extraordinary parallel 
to itifS consummation. In England 
Charles I., by singular alterna- 
tions of weakness an'd obstinacy, 
contributed to bring on the revo- 
lution which led him to the scaf- 
fold ; and in France Louis XVL, 
wonderfully like Charles in his 
virtues and his failings, bad reach- 
ed the same result by the same .. 
means. In F ranee as in England 
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wild utopian schemes of Clovcrn- 
inent, sanctioned by variols fac- 
tions, afterwards agitated aj coun- 
try given up to the usurpation and 
tyranny of legislative assemblies. 
The dictatorship of Cromwell fol- 
knved in England, as that of Na- 
poleon did in France, tl\p military 
glory and personal talents of lliesc 
extraordinary men having proved 
loo powerful for the public liber- 
ties, while no legitimate monarch 
ever reigned with greater dignity, 
or with a truer perception of what 
the internal w’’elfare of his country 
required. The Restoration came 
next ; and it needs only the same 
full development of the history of 
Louis XV I II., to show how much 
the one voluptuary resembled the 
other in his character and the 
policy of his Government. To 
each a brother had succeeded : 
and who could deny (hat Cliarles 
X. was the very double of James 
The Same weak unreasoning 
obstinacy impelled each to at- 
tempt the overturn of the Consti- 
tution, which he was sworn to 
maintain. Charles X. was not 
yet dethroned, for the climax of 
his arbitrary aiicmpis was to come. 
But everybody was following out 
the analogy. It was unfolded in 
the newspapers, discussed in con- 
versation, present to every mind. 
All the world seemed to say to the 
King : If you undertake the,saine 
enterprise,^ you must expect the 
same fate ; foryour kinsman of Or- 
leans stands ready to play the 
identical part here, which William 
of Nassau enacted in England. 

It was In such a state of parties, 
in a crisis like 'this, when the 
whole Nation *was expecting oc- 
casion for oppiignatjpn and^ pre- 


paring to display it, that Charles 
undertook to assume the swelling 
port of absolute power. To the 
only faithful counsellors of his 
family, he seems to have held the 
obsolete doctrines of Leoutes, 
forgetting that this was the age of 
revolutions, constitutions, and 
equal rights, and not that of the 
jus diviuum : 

Why nr.cd we 
Commune with you or this? Nor rather 
follow 

Our forceful instigation ! Our paekoga- 

TIVE 

Calls not your counsel ; but our natural 
goodness 

Imparls thU ; — which, if you, or stupe- 
tied. 

Or seeming so in skill, cannot or will 
not, 

Relish as truth, like us, — inform your- 
selves 

Wo need no more of your advice ; — the 
matter, 

The loss, the gain, tho ordVing- on't, is 
all 

Properly ours, 

No reasoning, in fact, Could 
turn back a man, who had acquir- 
ed the obstinacy of anility without 
its maturity of wisdom or discre- 
tion of character. A brilliant 
levee was holden at Saint Cloud 
on Sunday, the 25ih of July, at 
which the members of llie Cabi- 
net, the corps diplomatique^ and 
the habitues of tlie royal saloon, 
assembled for the last time to 
grace the Court of Charles 
Tenth. Those who were in the 
secret of the meditated coup d?etat 
carefully disguised their feelings 
under a cheerful exterior; and 
the great body of courtiers felt 
easy amid the assurances, direct 
and indirect, which were holden 
out to them by the parties to 
the conspiracy. The famous Or- 
dinances were signed on the same 
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day, after ilic close of the levee, 
and carried to Paris by one of the 
Ministers to be inserted in the next 
Moiiiieur. The Keeper of the 
Seals himself, M. Cbantelauzc, 
who bad drawn up the Report of 
which we have already spoken, 
sent for M. Saiivo, the conductor 
of the Monitcur, to receive the 
Ordinances for publication. M. 
Sauvo found M. de Montbel with 
M. Chantelauafe, the two Minis- 
ters both exhibiting the greatest 
dejection in their manner ; and 
he did not disguise from them his 
own consternation, when he came 
to understand the nature of the 
Ordinances. * 

Of these Ordinances one sus- 
pended the liberty of the Press, 
another annulled the election of 
the Deputies, and a third arbitra- 
rily clianged the constitution of 

tjip fiitiirp Chr.i-bcr!i. The Or* 

ilinaqce relative to the Press con- 
sisted of nine articles, which plac- 
ed all the journals, of whatever 
kind, under the strict surveillance 
of the Police, so that no periodi- 
cal writing should appear ^without 
authorization, to be renewed every 
three months, and Hablc at any 
time to be revoked or suspended. 
Had these provisions teen consti- 
tutional in form, they would have 
been oppressive to the last degree ; 
but as the Charter assigns the 
regulation of the Press to the lawsy 
that is, the concurrent acts of the 
King and the two Chambers, this 
Ordinance was a palpable viola- 
tionqf^lhe Charter. 

Iw'second Ordinance is brief 
and ^Tthy* After setting forth as 
a pVeamble the ‘ Bein^ infoi’med 


of the Manoeuvres, which have been 
praciipd in vaj ious parts of the 
Kingefom to deceive and mislead 
the electors during the late ope- 
rations of the Electoral Colleges,’ 
it merely ordains that ‘ The 
Clmmher of Deputies of Depart- 
ments is d^issolved.^ Such are the 
words used, but they arc alto- 
gether false and deceptive. No 
Chamber of Deputies then exist- 
ed. Individuals had been elect- 
ed to be members of a future 
Chamber hereafter to be organiz- 
ed ; but as yet there was no 
Chamber. The words of the 
Ordinance, to speak the exact 
truth, should have been : ‘ The 
late elections of Deputies of De- 
partments are annulled — for 
this and tliis only was what the 
Ordinance did, under the jesuiti- 
cal pretence of exercising a con- 
bliiutional power to dissolve the 
Chambers. 

To comprehend the remaining 
Ordinance it is necessary to call 
to mind tlie actual and past stale 
of the laws for the choice of 
Deputies. The Charter provides 
that, ‘ The (Chamber of Deputies 
shall be composed of Deputies 
elected by Electoral Colleges, the 
organization of which shall be de- 
termined bv the laws’ (art. 35) ; 
and tliat ‘ Each Department shall 
have the same number of Depu- 
ties that it has faaH until the present 
iime^ (art. 36)^ Previous to the 
law of June, 1 620, th^ number of 
Deputies had been ^58, all ye-, 
turned by Electoral Colleges, dj[ 
which there was but one for each" 
DepartmentJ anj;! consisting of 
the whole body of ‘qualified elec- 


* For Ordtnanoes, vide eecond pert, pagji ISO. ' 
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tors, voting altogether, or sec- 
tions, according to circuinsfinces 
TLoi 5 Fevrier, 1817). After a 
few years’ trial of this system, it 
. appeared to operate too favorably 
for tlie democratic principle, and 
the Ministers devised tlie inge- 
nious Jegerderiiain of the double 
vote, of which w^e have before 
spoken, to augment the power of 
the aristocracy (Loi 20 Juin, 
1820). The Electoral Colleges 
already subsisting were suffered to 
remain in substance, with the 
right of returning the 258 old 
members as before, only di- 
vided into permanent sections, 
called Colleges of Arrondisse- 
ments. At the same time 172 
new members were added, to be 
chosen by bodies called Depart- 
mental Colleges, composed, says 
the law, ‘ of the electors paying 
the highest tax in number equal 
to the fourth part of all the elec- 
tors in the IDepartmcnt’ (an. 2). 
These 172 Deputies, be it ob- 
served, were created by a minis- 
terial manoeuvre for the sole pur- 
pose of giving the nomination of 
two fifths of all the members to a 
select body of the aristocracy, in 
the hope that a small portion at 
least of the other three fifths 
would continue favorable to the 
court-party, so as tlius permanent- 
ly to secure a majority to the 
Ministers. Of course, this adbli- 
tion to the ^Chamber and the 
mode of electing the additional 
members, had always been ve- 
hemendy censured by the liberal 
party, whose influence was thus 
greatly abridged. One thing 
more is to be remarked, namely, 
ihat the members of the elective 
Chamber are in the language^ of 
27 * 


the Charter styled ‘ Deputies of 
Departments’ (art. 50). This 
expression would seem to be the 
true legal denomination for all 
the Deputies collectively ; and it 
is thus applied even in the Ordi- 
nance of July 25th, for dissolving 
the Chamber. 

We have premised these ex- 
planations in order that our read- 
ers may fully understand the 
mingled meanness, iiffrontery, and 
tyranny of the Ordinance relative 
to the elections. It begins by 
j)roviding that, ‘ Conformably to 
the articles 15, 36, and 50 of the 
Constitutional Charter, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies shall consist only 
of Deputies of Departments’ (art. 

I ) ; and that each Department 
shall liave the number of Depu- 
ties allotted to it by the 3Gth arti- 
cle of the Constitutional Charter’ 
(art. 3). Such are the very 
terms of the Ordinance ; and 
when we come to render the^e 
cabalistical phrases into something 
more intelligible to us vulgar sub- 
lunary mortals, it will be admit- 
ted, we think, that M. de Peyron- 
nct, the alithor of this Ordinance, 
had practised very diligently upon 
the maxim of the honest diplo- 
matist, who defined w^ords to be 
‘instruments employed for con- 
cealing one’s rnbaning.’ The sig- 
nification of the latter article is, 

‘ Henceforth the Chamber of 
Deputies shall contain but 258 
members;’ thusi repealing the law 
of June, 1620. The signification 
of the other article is equally ab- 
struse and recondite, and is veiled 
in a most contemptible quibble. 

If the sentence had been worded 
in the 'simp*licity and directness 
of an honest purpose, it would 
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have been, ' Henceforth the 
Deputies shall be chosen by the 
Departmental Colleges alone.’ 
The singular phraseology actually 
employed was adopted in a spirit 
of low cunning, in order to have 
it seem that the Ordinance was 
but a restoration of the Charter. 
So far as regarded the number of 
Deputies contemplated by the 
Ordinance it was indeed a return 
to the Charter; but if the 172 
new members elected under the 
law of 1820 were all unconstitu- 
tional, by whom were they intro- 
duced and for what purpose ? 
Were they not the creation of the 
Government ? Was not tlieir cre- 
ation u mere trick, a device, a 
far-fetched expedient, to enable 
the Government to return mem- 
bers favorable to themselves, out of 
tlie ranks and by the votes of the 
high aristocracy alone ? But what 
rig)il had M. dc Peyronnet to as- 
sert, as he impliedly did, that the 
Deputies chosen by the Colleges 
of Arrondissemenls, that is, by the 
whole body of electors, were not 
Deputies of Departments within 
the true intent of the * Charter 
He undertakes virtually to affirm 
that none, but Deputies chosen by 
the newly iriveniefl Colleges of 
June, 1820, are Deputies in any 
sense, and by force of this notable 
discovery disfranchises at once all 
those electors, who under the 
law of 1817 voted either in the 
mass or in sections, and under the 
law of 1820 were permanently 
organized into sections. The 
whole electoral power was thus 
^thrown into the Iwinds of the fa- 
mous ‘ fourth part,’ — »les electeurs 
• les plus imposes, — nothing being 
assigned to the other three fourths 
but the right of nominating a list 


of candidates, out of whom the 
‘ fouinh part’ should choose hall 
the Deputies. 

The Ordinance, of course, 
never took effect, and therefore 
is only important in a histori- 
cal point of view. It was illegal 
in the stime way the others were, 
inasmuch as it did that by royal 
decree, which according to the 
Charter could only be done by 
enacted laws. It operated ia 
fact a total change of the whole 
constitution of the Chambers. 
We have taken pains to give a 
just account of the mode in which 
it was devised, because iliis does 
not appear to have been well un- 
derstood out of France, and could 
not be, indeed, without careful 
examination of llie pre-existing 
laws on the subject. Wo should 
add that another Ordinance con- 
voked the Electoral (Colleges ac- 
cording to the new ^system, and 
appointed a meeting of the new 
Chambers that were to be thus 
unconstitutionally elected, for the 
28 th of September. 

When these ordinances appear- 
ed in llie Moniteur, and began to 
be generally known, as they were 
read in the gardens, Cafes and 
Cabinets de nothing could 

exceed the consternation they 
universally occasioned. People 
in general had, perhaps, been lull- 
ed‘ into comparative tranquillity, 
supposing that the great struggle 
would not take place until after 
the regular meeting of the Cham- 
bers, They supposed it would 
be so, because they presumed die 
King would act with some degree 
of discretion, and they saw the 
manifest advantage to him in hav- 
ing*lhe ciysis deferred until the 
Chambers sliould take some step 
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of a violent or unreasonable char- 
acter, so as to give a co^or of 
necessity to his arbitrary designs, 
and thus make sure of the sym- 
pathies of Europe. They sup- 
posed it would be so, because 
they saw no token of preparation, 
on the part of the Ministers, to 
encounter a popular movement. 
And they were astounded at the 
profligate audacity of the Minis- 
ters, in thus rooting up all the 
dearest bulwarks of the Cliarter 
at once, and in a manner as in- 
sulting to the sense of the Nation, 
as it was destructive of their liber- 
ties. But indignation, a deter- 
mination to make a stand for their 
l ights, desire of organization, and 
a looking around for means of re- 
sisting tlie Governm(?rit, soonTtook 
the place in the minds of all men, 
of the stuj)or and amazement of 
the first irnnression. The leading 
spirits saw yiat it was a crisis for 
boldness not for caution ; for ac- 
tion, not for deliberation. The 
casus belli had arrived. If a sin- 
gle encroachment on the Charier 
had come at a time, the liberals 
might have doubted and reasoned 
and calculated, and waited for the 
next blow, before making a de- 
monstration themselves ; but here 
was a sheet of the Moniteur, 
abolisliing the Charter as it were 
in a paragraph, — here were the 
guarantees of the public lilfbrty 
dashed out* at once by a single 
bold sweep of the itiinisterial 
sponge : — and the emergency left 
no alternative to the Nation hut 
slavery or civil war. They could 
not hesitate which to choose. 

Paris contaiHS an extraordina- 
’ ry proportion of intelligent resi- 
dents, who, by educaifcn, tasle, or 


principle, have always been zeal- 
ous friends of the popular cause. 
Vast numbers of schools and col- 
leges, frequented by ardent young 
men thrown loose from the re- 
straints opf domesticity, have at all 
times furnished busy agents in the 
political movements of this re- 
markable city. A spirit of liberty 
was a distinguishing trait of the 
great scholars and writers, who 
gave celebrity to tfte literary de- 
partments of the seminaries of 
education, to which we refer. — 
Cultivators of the fine arts, men 
of letters by profession, from the 
humbler writers for the daily 
Press or the stage, up to the 
great names of the Institute, a 
host of men connected with the 
professions of medicine and law% 
— in short, most of those who 
depended upon the culture of their 
understandings for subsistence or 
for fame, were as a matte’s of 
course opposed to the policy of 
the Government. It would be in- 
structive to inquire why it is that, 
in France, the intellecturil classes 
are so generally found on the side 
of tlie public rights. An Ameri- 
can would feel no hesitation in 
saying that il^ was the homage of 
reason to the cause of liberty ; a 
French Ultra w^ould be driven at 
least to admit that the Bourbons 
must have played the game of 
despotism badly, to have drivcm 
from them all the enthusiastic 
hearts, all the •brilliant geniuses, 
all the cultivated minds of a Na- 
tion, which had nearly worshipped 
lhe iron sceptre of Napoleon. 
But remarkable as it is that a vast 
majority of* the classes we have 
described should have been found 
ripe for Revolution, it is more so 
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that the great proprietors, the ex- 
tensive manufacturers, the wealthy 
capitalists, should have embraced 
the same cause, with a certainly 
of encountering great hazards in a 
pecuniary point of view;^ and the 
probability of sustaining immense 
losses. Such, however, was un- 
doubtedly the fact ; and when we 
add to the individuals already de- 
signated, the commis, the disband- 
ed soldiers oji^other days, and so 
forth, men who are generally 
better informed than the ordinary 
bourgeois of a European city, 
we shall find a most imposing ag- 
gregate of intelligence on the side 
of the popular interest at this 
emergency, without reckoning 
those veteran politicians by pro- 
fession, who, in the Chambers or 
elsewhere, fixed the attention of 
all France. 

The publication of the Ordinan- 
ces ^was the signal to the trusted 
men of the liberal party to confer 
on the measures, which it behov- 
ed them to adopt in self-defence. 
Fortunately they possessed means 
of organization, which, if less per- 
fect than the catenation of bureaux 
by whi^h the Government were 
accustomed to act, were yet suffi- 
ciently complete for 'all the pur- 
poses of the occasion. Many of 
the Deputies were already in 
Paris, either because they resided 
there, or as having arrived in an- 
ticipation of the coming session. 
Couriers were despatched into 
the country to General La Fay- 
ette, M,t Lafiite, and other influ- 
ential ipen, who were near enough 
to be accessible. It is said that 
patriotic societies facilitated tlie 
adoption of concerted measures, 
some of these societies being pub- 


lic, such as the association called 
‘ Aide toi, le Ciel Paidera,’ formed 
to aia the liberal party in the late 
elections; — others of a secret 
nature, w'hich had been aiming at 
higher objects, and had veiled 
their very existence in mystery to 
avoid the visitation of the laws. 
We know not how far the events of 
of the Three Days may have been 
planned and settled beforehand by 
the leading liberals ; but there is 
every reason to believe that resis- 
tance was deliberately decided 
upon, and all feasible means 
adopted to make that resistance 
effectual. If the liberals actually 
possessed the Comiie Directeur^ 
which afflicted the wiseacres of 
the Qvotidienne so much, now 
certainly was the lime, and here the 
proper sphere for calling all its en- 
ergies into action. We shall see 
hereafter tliat the leading mem- 
bers of the party did not shrink 
from any responsibRity, which 
armed resistance to the Govern- 
ment might involve. 

On Monday, however, little 
occurred to open the eyes of the 
Ministers to the fatal step they had 
takcQ. The Government neither 
saw nor anticipated the civil war, 
that w^as to burst upon them the. 
next day. Disturbances, groups 
of obsti ep^rous students, possibly 
a fusillade of the mob, — they 
deemed this the utmost that could 
occur. But they st|;pngc]y mis- 
calculated the character of the 
hour. Unfortunately for the 
Government, the enterprise and 
capital of the country, as we have 
just remarked, ranked with the 
liberal party. So^ much of that 
enterprise and that capital, as was * 
embarked ir^ newspapers or print- 
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ing establishments of any kind, 
felt the illegal acts of the Govern- 
ment directly. The Ordinance 
relative to the Press was impor- 
tant, as an invasion of the right of 
publishing opinions given by the 
Charter; but it was also impor- 
tant, as destructive to a Jai^c and 
j)rofitable branch of ijidustry. 
The printers, and other workmen 
connected with the Journals , were 
at once stripped of employment 
by the Ordinance, and lot loose 
upon society ready for any des- 
perate act. ‘ My friends,’ said 
one of the great publishers, ‘ the 
Press is abolished today ; I can- 
not give you work any lon^r : go 
ask it from your goodm^ing.^ 
liut the situation of the printers, 
thus sent abroad into the streets 
upoQ a terrible mission of insur- 
rection, exhibited only a small 
part of the evil. Either from a 
just apprehension of the effect of 
the Ordinances, or on purpose to 
foment disorder, discounts at the 
Bank were stopped, and the great 
manuPdcturcrs dismissed their 
workmen and shut up their eslab- 
lishn)ents, probably giving to their 
workmen the same consolatory 
advice, which the printers had re- 
ceived. ’Now When we consider 
that Paris and its faubourgs con- 
tains a' numerous raanufeciuring 
population, we shall estimate the 
revolutionary force, which a sud- 
den unforeseen cessation of all 
woA, occasioned by an illegal act 
of the Governmetit, must place in 
the hands of Agitators ; ’and by 
such men we shall see it was that 
the battle of Days was 

fought Butthe.uikrmed mobs, 
which alone^^peated in Paris on 
Monday, although they comrfljt- 


ted outrages, upon the Hotel of 
Foreign Affairs on the Boulevards, 
where M. de Polignac resided, 
and upon the Hotel of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, occasioned so lit- 
tle serious anxiety, that the King 
and the Dauphin went to Ram- 
bouillet to hunt the next day, as if 
nothing peculiar had transpired. 

Meanwhile the editors of pub- 
lic journals, — on whom the hand 
of despotism had fallflin more im- 
mediately, — wliose property was 
absolutely annihilated by an arbi- 
trary decree of the Government, 
— performed an act of indepen- 
dence and patriotism, called for 
to be sure by the circumstances of 
the case, but still every way hon- 
orable to the parties. A portion 
of them having conferred togeth- 
er, agreed upon a joint Protest 
against the uncousiiluiional Ordi- 
nances. This remarkable paper, 
which is dated July 2Gth, and 
originally made its appearance in 
the JSTaiional, is not only interest- 
ing in respect of its effect at the 
time, but also as presenting a con- 
densed view of the legal objec- 
tions to the Ordinances ; and we 
therefore transfer it to our, col- 
umns entire, as follows : — 

* It has been repeatedly announced 
within the last six months, that the laws 
would be violated, that a coup d'6tai 
would be struck. Tho goocl seijs(i of tho 
public refused to hclicvo it. Ministers 
repelled the supposition as a calumny. 
Nevertheless, the Monitour has at last 
published Utosc meiyorable Ordin.iuces, 
which aro the most darintj violation of 
the laws, i^cgal government is there- 
fore interrupted, and that of force has 
commenced. 

‘ In the situation wherein wo are pla- 
ced. otMsdiencc ceases to be a duty. The 
citizens, who %i-o first called upon to 
obey, are Editors of Journals: it devolves 
on thoin tu give tho first example of re- 
sistance to authority, which hasdivoatod 
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itself of a ie^nl characlcr. The reasons, 
on which they rely are such, that sim- 
ply to 8talc them sulliccs. 

< 7"hc matters, to which the Ordinan- 
ces promulgated this morning relate, are 
among those whereon the royal authority 
has no power, according to the Charter, 
to decide alone. I'he Charter declares 
(Art. 8) that the French, in affairs of the 
Press, shall conform themselves to the 
laws ; it does not say, to ordinances. — 
The Charter says (Art. 35) that the or- 
ganization of the Floctoral Colleges shall 
be regulated by laws ; it does not say by 
ordinances. 

* Hitherto the Crown itself has recop 
ni.sed these aniclcs: It has novor thought 
of arming itself against them, ehher with 
a pretended constituent power, or with 
the power falsely attributed to Art. 14. 

In fact, at all times when circumstan- 
ces of an alleged serious nature have 
seemed to the Crown to demand modifi- 
cations either in the administration of tlie 
Press or in the electoral system, it has 
had recourse to the two Chambers. — 
When it was deemed requisite to modify 
the Ciiarter, in order to establish the 
septennial election and integral renewal 
of Deputies, the Crown had recourse not 
to itself as the author oi the Charter, 
but to the Chambers. 

* Royalty, therefore, has of itself re- 
cognised and acted upon these articles 8 
ami 35, and has not arrogated, with res- 
pect to tliesc, either a constituent au- 
thority, or a dictatorial authority which 
nowhere exists. 

The tribunals, which have a right of 
interpretation, have solemnly acKnow- 
ledged the same principles. The Com* 
Royale of Paris condemned* the publi.sh- 
ers of the Breton Subscription w* authors 
of an •outrage on ihe Government It 
considered the supposition, that Govern- 
ment would employ tlfe authority of or- 
dinances where the authority of law 
only is adniissible, as an outrage. 

^ Thux the formal texts ol the Charter, 
the practice hitherto followed by the 
Crown, and the decisions of the tribunals, 


all establish, that in things afibeting the 
Press and the electoral organization, the 
laws alone, — that is to say, the King 
and the Chambers, can have power to 
(leterrnine. 

‘ Today, then, the Government has 
violated legality. VVe are dispensed 
from yielding it obedience. We shall 
endeavor to publi.^h our papers without 
asking the authorization required of us. 
We slisdl use all possible exertions thaf 
today at least, they shall be delivered to 
all France. This is w'hat our duty aa 
citizens requires, and wc shall fulfil it. 

* It is not for us to point out to the 
Chamber, illegally dissolved, the duties 
which it has to perform. But we may 
he permitted to supplicate the Deputies 
in the name of France, to rest on their 
evident right, and to resist with all their 
power the violation of the laws. Their 
right is as clear as that whereon wc 
stand. The Charter declares (Ait. 50) 
that thd King may dissolve the Cham- 
ber ofj| to utie8 ; but that he may do this 
it is n^Gfsary the Chamber should have 
been assembled, and constituted a Cham- 
ber, and indeed that it should have pur- 
sued a line of conduct calling for its 
dissolution. But until it assembles,, ^mtil 
it is constituted a Chamber, there is noth' 
ing but elections, nothing but retarns of 
members elect. Now the Charter no- 
where says that the King has power to 
annul the elections ; ai!i] the Ordinances 
published are therefore illegal, because 
they undertake to do what the Charter 
does not authorize. 

* The Deputies elected, and convoked 
for the third of August, arc therefore 
well and truly elected and convoked. — 
Their right t^ay is the same as it was 
yesterday. France implores them to 
reifiember it. Whatever they can do 
to maintain this light, it is ^eir duty 
to do. 

‘ The Government has this day lost the 
character of legality which command.s 
obedienctfi. W'e re.sist it in what con- 
cerns us. It Tests with France to judge 
hqw far her resistance shall exteiid.’ * 


*The names of the courageous and patriotic citizens, who thasjAacedt hemselves 
in the front of resistance to arbitrary power, belong to history. Tlie declaration is 
signed by 

MM.^Ganja, conductor of the AVifionoI. 'S. 

" Phiers, Mignet, Carrel, Chambolle,Pey8se, Albert; f9tapf6r, Dubochet, Rolle, 
editors of the Jfational. 

Leroux, conductor of the Globe. 

De Guizard, editor of the Globe. 

Sarraus, jun. conihictor of the Courrier des Bleeteui^. * 

B. Dcjean, editor of the Globe. ^ ' ‘ 

Guyet, Moussette, editors of the Globe. • i 
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We know not if the annals of 
history contain a more noble and 
spirited act of temperate reclama- 
tion against the measures of arbi- 
U’ary power than this. For it is 
to be remembered that it is not 
llie declaration of delegated agents 
in behalf of the rights of 5 com- 
munity represented by them : nor 
the manifesto of a convention, 
or congress, or any other or- 
ganized body of men. It is a 
dignified exposition, made by pri- 
vate individuals, of the illegality of 
the administrative proceedings, by 
which they are personally aggriev- 
ed ; and in thus much is entitled to 
signal praise. But it is dso a 
courageous exposition of||p ille- 
gality of the Government itself ; 
and in this respect demands the 
gratitude of all France, and the 
adUfiration of the friends of liber- 
ty throughout the world. These 
high-minded journalists had bold- 
ly lifted up file veil of illusiou, 


which habitual deference, and the 
actual possession of power threw 
around the posiuon of the King. 
Confident in the justice of their 
cause, they had the moral great- 
ness to proclaim to the People, in 
the language of one of their num- 
ber, that the body politic was dis- 
solved by the voluntary act of the 
King, and that by his attack on 
the Charter, France was replaced 
in the provisional sitimtion, from 
which i\ had been raisbd in 1814, 
by the adoption of the fundamen- 
tal law of the State. The declar- 
ation of the editors, being widely 
circulated and universally read, 
gave a character of legalized vio- 
lence to the movements of the 
Parisian populace. It called 
upon them not to violate but to 
iijdiold tlie laws; not to levy war 
against the Government, but to 
lake up arms in defence of the 
constituilonal Government, against 
the traitorous acts of those, by 


MM. Auguste Fabre, ch»cf editor of the Tribune des D6partements, 
Aiificc, editor of the C<matitutionnel. 

Cauchois-Lemairc, editor of the Constituiionnel. 

Seiity, of the Temps. 

Haussman, of the Temps. 

Avennel, of the Coumer Fran^ais. 

Dussard, of the Temps. ^ 

Levasseur, editor of the Revolution. 

Evariste Dumoulin, (of the Constituiionnel.) 

Alexis de Jussieu, editor of the Courrier Franqais. 

Chatelain, conduetor of the Courrier Fran^ais. 

Plagnoh chief editor of the Revolution. 

Fazy, editor of tlie Revo^tion. 

Buzoni, Barbaroux, editors of the Temps. 

€halas, editor of the Temps. • 

A. Billiard, editor of (he Temps. 

Ader, of iBto Tribune des JDdpartements. 

F. Larreguy, editor of the Journal du Commerce. 

J. F. DupoQt, advocate, editor of the Coumer Frant^ais. 

Ch. de R6musat, of the Globe. 

y. de LapelcNiEe, conductor of the Courrier Francais. 

Bohain and Roqueplan, of the Figaro. 

Coste, conductor of the Temps. 

J. J. Baude, editor of the Temps. 

Bert, conductor of the Journal du Commerce. 

* Leon Pilet, conductor of the Journal du Farts. 

Vaillant, conductor of the, 
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wliom it was administered for the 
time being. Whether those in- 
dividuals were Kings or Ministers, 
it mattered not ; for the time had 
arrived when the divine right of 
the People was recognised as 
paramount to tlie divine right of 
princes, the former being coeval 
and coextensive with creation and 
created men, the latter being 
secondary to, and dependent 
upon, the first, — less entitled to 
the prcsiigf of antique venerable- 
ness, less fortified by reliance on 
the wide spread foundations of 
universal application. French- 
men had long since ceased to be 
royal vassals ; they had ex- 
changed that condition for the 
liigher one of citizens governed by 
a Constitutional Charter. While 
they admitted that tlie Executive 
was authorized to compel their 
obedience to the laws of the land, 
they at the same time maintained 
tliat they had a right to compel 
his obedience to the laws of the 
land. And the declaration of 
ihe editors called upon the Nation 
to uphold the Charter and the 
laws by justifiable resistance to 
the usurpation of the Head of the 
Staler 

It will have been seen that the 
editors deny that the Crown pos- 
sessed any constituent authority, 
or any general authority by the 
Charter, to sanction the Ordinan- 
ces. They allude, in these pas- 
sages, to the Report of the Min- 
isters, of which have s]^ken as 
accompanying the Ordinances. 
This document is an .elaboiale at^ 
tlili^pt to justify the Otdin^ni^s, 
^ general reasonkigs ^ 
of the Charter. It in 

the following words : 


*Tlie right, as well as the duty, 
of assuring the maintenance of 
itself, is the inseparable attribute 
of Sovereignty. No government 
on earth could remain standing, if 
it had not the right to provide fqr 
its own security. This power 
exists before the laws, because it 
is in life nature of things. These' 
are maxims which have in their 
favor the sanction of time, and the 
assent of all the publicists of Eu- 
rope. 

‘But these maxims have an- 
other sanction still more positive, 
that of the Charter itself. The 
14lh article has invested your 
majesty with a suflicienl power, 
not i|||dpubtedly to change our 
inslitulps, hut to consolidate 
them and render them more sta- 
ble. 

‘ Circumstances of impeuious 
necessity do not permit the exer- 
cise of this supreme power to be 
any longer deferre^. The mo- 
ment is come to have recourse to 
measures, which are in tlie spirit 
of the Charier, but whicli are be- 
yond the limits of legal order, the 
resources of which have been ex- 
hausted in vain.’ 

These extracts set forth two 
grounds, then, as justifying the 
Ordinances, namely, the text of 
the Charter and certain other 
considesations. The article re- 
ferred to is in these words : ‘ The 
King is the supreme chief of the 
State, he commanda^e forces by 
sea and land, declares war, con- 
cludes treaties of peace^ alliance, 
and coqnmeree, names to ail em- 
ploymealfl of pubUo administra- 
tion, and makea the relations 
and far the 

eweeution of db hws am thSe 
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iafety of the Stated In addition 
to the reitiarks made in the Dec- 
laration of the editors concerning 
the extraordinary power just dis- 
covered by the Ministers in the 
mystical words of this article, we 
may observe, that the meaning they 
give it, is not only contraiy to tlie 
established construction practi- 
cally received by tlie Crowh, and 
formally pronounced by the tribu- 
nals, but is so extravagant in itself, 
and so inconsistent with tlic whole 
spirit and many express clauses 
of the Charter, tliat we can hard- 
ly believe the Ministers were sin- 
cere in appealing to it for sanction* 
It was a aiockeiy of ejnmou 
sense to do so. In .jA the 
Ministers fhemsdves wK that 
the ardele gives no il^ht ^ to 
change the instituiions’ of the 
cOOntry, but * to consolidate them 
and render tliem more stable.’ 
But white tbc distinction asserted 


consolidation of them, and a ren- 
deiing them ‘ more stable.’ But 
royal interpreters of constittitions, 
and royal expounders of the 
grounds of royal authority, liave 
an incorrigible antipathy to the 
golden maxim of doing as they 
would be done by, and to suffei^ 
ing others to claim the benefit of 
the geiMira} rules of construction, 
which they apply to their own 
case. And if anything can be 
certain in the inteipr^ationof the 
Constitutional Charter, it is that 
the royal authority in making or- 
dinances shall keep in view the 
execution of the laws and the 
safety of the State, as coincident 
and insepamf)ly associated objects. 
To suppo'^c di It the King, upon 
his own eftirn.ite of the exigency, 
can repeal or change the laws of 
the land, nay act in defiance of the 
Charter, is to make him at once an 
absolute instead of a constitution- 


in this adonssipn is altogether im- 
aginary, the very terms of the ad- 
mission gouponafaise assumption 
of the facts. For who can bo 
so regaidless of truth as to pre- 
tend that, for the King to under- 
take the entire reorganization of 
the Chamber of Deputies, a co- 
ordinate braribh of the Govern^ 
ment, is 00 change of the itisli- 
tutioDs’of France? If, enterler 
to the Three Days, tlie Obamber 
of Deputies bad assuelsdtooiher 

* J..» I • 


alyitonarbb.% If there was any 
cHnise in the Charter, which so 
placed the King above die Char- 
ter and the laws, tliat Jhe migiit 
change borkwhenever tfe thought 
the safety pf tife State required 
it, the effaarter itself would have 
been a nullity ; for of what use 
could it be but;as a fixed limita- 
tion of the powers and rights of 
the component elements of the 
States including as well the King 
rest of the Nation, nay be- 
above all including 
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the imperial throne was declared 
vacant by the Conservative Sen- 
ate, it was offered to Ijouis XVIII. 
upon conditions, namely, on his 
accepting the Constitutional Char- 
ier, which they proposed as the 
basis of the new order of things. 
By a series of tricks, — which in 
private individuals would be con- 
sidered highly dishonorable, but 
which lierediiary Kings we sup- 
pose are privileged by blood and 
birth to pri/‘lise, — and by the 
countenance of the Cossacks and 
sundry other congenial apostles of 
liberty cncam[)(;d in sigln of the 
Tuileries, — Louis was ennbled 
to evade compliance with the 
conditions of his rcMoralion to 
the throne of bis ancisiors. He 
found it necessary, however, 
to do something ; and v\m' frankly 
admit that he did much for 
F r«ance, in the Charter of June 
4th, IBM. But in the preamble 
to ()ic instrument he takes care 
to make the most offensive reser- 
vations concerning his personal 
authority, the source of his power, 
and its actual extent. It is ‘ Louis, 
hy tha grace of God Kijig of 
France and Navarre,’ that 
speaks. It is ‘ Divine Providence’ 
that lias recalled him to his States; 
that is, Divine Provulence acting 
directly and for his personal bene- 
fit, not through the intervention of 
the national will, nor for the good 
of ihc Nation. Accordingly, after 
suit^ible ri^fleciions upon the liber- 
al spirit of ibe Loixses, th^ Philips, 
an«f the HeriiyS; who had gone 
before him, anid^ his own 
tion tp coi]isuit tlie terhper of the 
times ; and finding a p^^i^ent 
for, in^itutions io the as^jipr^ 
h|ie^ oi* the jChamps-de-Mars and 


de-Mai, he proceeds : ‘ For these 
causes, we have voluntarily and 
in the free exercise of our royal 
authority granted, as vve do hereby 
grant, make concession and octroi 
to our subjects, as well for us as 
for our succ'.essors, and forever, of 
the Constitutional Clinrler which 
follow s.’* Now many oftbe shorl- 
sighled subjects of absolutism 
were found stupid enough to con- 
tend that, as the Charter w^as a 
\oluntary grant, concession, or 
Of i!ro/ of royal authority, the same 
royal authorily might reclaim and 
resume the whole or any parr ol 
it. They forgot that, if it wa< a 
voluntary grant, yet it was ex- 
pressly^^de fokp:vcr ; iliai his 
3Iost C^ptian Majesty had sol- 
emnly sworn to maintain it invio- 
late; and that if the Crown saw 
fit to resume this grant ihir majb; 
forever and sanetioned h}' oath, 
the Nation were of eonrsti rein- 
stated in the political ^condition of 
March, 1814, wlien they were a 
free People with a crown to be- 
stow, — wiih this material ditiia- 
cncc, that then the deli be' ration^ 
of the People were overawed by 
the invading host of the victorious 
Allies, and that now France would 
be herself again, free in her re- 
solves, mighty in her purpose's, 
and answerable only to the all just 
God of uaiions for her sovereign 
and iiTcmoveable decision. 

Ki truth, the Ministers, con- 
scious of the weakness and unten- 
ableness of any ground of justifi- 
cation for the Ordinances within 
the Charter, veiy frankly appealed 
for sanction to a certfijn transcen- 
dental power existing ^ b^efore the 
laws;* and priofesscdly stepping 
‘ teyond the limits of legal order,’ 
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called in aid the ‘ supreme power’ 
of sovereiejnly, growinc: out of the 
‘ nature of things.’ This was 
certainly frajik and fair, whatever 
might. bo deemed of its policy, 
wisdom, or justice. I'he Minis- 
ters operdy soarc'd above the low- 
ly regions, the liumble terra hr- 
ma ol ihc Charua-, inh)lh(' clouds 
and darkiu'ss of the ‘ nature of 
things.’ They avowedly took 
for tinni' auiliorliy in issuing the 
OrdiuaiK es, not IIk' powers and 
rights hi'kl by the (kowu under 
thi: (\baii(‘r, l)ul ibe power and 
rii^lit of usnrfiation for tb(' pur- 
])oso of making bis autborily more 
stable. But in doin|i,j||fo the) 
should have rerneiubet^^nhal the 
power and riglti of remution on 
the part of ih<' People corrt s- 
^onds to the pov^(;^' and right of 
usurpation <ni the part of the 
Crown. In ;.handomugllt(‘ Char- 
ter, llierefn'c, the Ministers con- 
verted ChA'le... into a King (h. 
/nefn instead of a King t/c //ot ; 
and ceasing to be King dv jin't\ he 
could expect to coulliuic King dc 
Jhrto, only by hazarding the ven- 
ture of a civil war, and submitting 
tlic hereditary rights of the Boiir- 
btnis to the arbin ament of the 
sword. In voluntarily breaking 
i]is oath of fidelity to the ('barter, 
he absolved his subjects from their 
correlative oath of ailegfance, and 
each party to the social comjtacl, 
the King and the Naiionj now 
stood upon tBcir Vespecijve natural 
rights, or irpbn what, the philoso- 
phical M. (Iq Cbantelau^e denomi- 
nates powe^ derived from ‘the 
nature of things/ whiefe .we take 
to signify nothing more rior less, 
.when transldted*UTOfi the Olympi- 
an dialect of these dii minoresy 


than physical force. The Pcoplti 
were therefore justified in saying, 
that the Government had ceased 
to [losscbs the cliaractorof legality, 
uliich commands oliedience, and 
that th(3 body politic was in fact 
dissolved, to be reconstructed, 
after its (deincuts had once more 
passcid tlirough the fitny trial of 
civil war. Thus it wa.s impos- 
sible to mi^lilkc lh(j tru(' nuiure of 
the crisis, thai was pending over 
the <l(vstini<‘^ of Fiance. 

By their Protest against the Or- 
dinances, and the pnhlicaiion of 
it, the editors of the daily journals 
rendered themselves individually 
roponsiblo for the d(^cla rations 
eonlaiucd in the papci to which 
they afiixc'l their mimes. ll was a 
nob It e \ til n I )! ( • : lit was soon fol- 
lowed by tin* iJi'piilics, w 1 ) 0 , with 
the jourmiiisls, wm*(* the individu- 
als immediately afibc(e‘(l by (be 
0<dinan(‘es. 'Hie Protest of the 
Deputies, vvbieli will be found in 
another place (pint Jd, p. 184) did 
not make its apj)eara nee on the 
same day, but it was equal!) clear 
and strong tis to the unconsiiinlion- 
alitv of i4)e Ordinances. 

llowever mucli in l aiin.'st the 
King and bis JMlni^lms * might 
be, tile (lecliuations of the joiir- 
nalisis and the liberal Deputies 
showed that these wore not less 
so. , II only remained to see, in 
the appeal to force which was ap- 
proaching, wiiicli of the two par- 
ties was to he convicted of treason ; 
for U depended on tlie award of 
victory to decide whether the 
King or his People should bear 
the shame, and incur the forfeits, 
of treason. 

In the course of this day the 
Police had not been idle, although 
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it3 operations were confined witli- 
in the splicre of its appropriate 
liinctions, and the troops were not 
called to its aid. Tlie two ob- 
jects of the gendarmerie during 
the day had been to check the 
circulation of the journals, and to 
prevent the concentration of citi- 
zens in tlie walks. An Ordinance 
under the hand of M. Mangin, 
Prefect of Police, w* as promulga- 
ted, and posted on the walls in all 
parts of tlie ^cily, prohibitipg the 
circulation of any printed writing, 
which did not bear the names, 
and so forth, of its author and 
printer, and also providing that 
any proprietor of a l eading room, 
caje or the like, who furnished 
his customers with papers printed 
contrary to the Ordinance of July 
2r)th, should be prosecuted, and 
his establishment closed. The 
Police went further; and under 
pretence of suppressing disorder- 
ly assemblies, caused the coffee 
houses and reading rooms to be 
cleared of visiters, and places of 
refreshment and amusement to be 
shut up, including the theatres. 
Gendarmes pacrolcd .all the 
streets and places of public resort, 
watching the movements of the 
citizens, and anxiopsly interpos- 
ing to check any tendency to 
popular ebullition. The general 
symptoms of sedition and threat- 
ened disturbance, together with 
the strong feeling of anxiety which 
pervaded all classes of the com- 
munity and men of all opinions, 
led to the closing of several shops 
and gyhlic buildings }' and the 
gallegis of the Palais Roy al were 
sbnjpKt an; early hour. Toting 
tradesmen 'paraded 'the stress 
tJrards evening, armed with 


sword canes, which they flourish- 
ed in the air with cries of ‘ Five 
la Vharivr /’ and as night closed 
in, crowds of artisans and others 
• made their appearance, beariiig 
sword canes, bludgeons, or pis- 
tols. But civil war had not yet 
conic. , These incidents were on- 
ly indications of the rnojc excited 
state of public* feeling, which the 
least struggle hem ecu the riti/ens 
and tile authorities would innilli- 
bly engender. The Parisian pop- 
ulace were now in the .situation of 
the baited animal in the who 
foreseeing a desperate engai^e- 
ment about to arrive, lashes him- 
self fury by pawing the 

earth,'w||jg his head, and utter- 
ing mutflilpd cries, the precursors 
of a mad encounter with his tor- 
mentors, The turnnltuniy troops 
of reckless young men, wLo, in' a 
great city like Paris, nri^ not apt to 
be slowfo embrace such occasions 
for the development their super- 
abundant animal spirits, and who 
now thronged the streets with the 
watchwords of Liberty, Law, and 
the Charter updn their lips, need- 
ed but little added stimulus and 
organization to be converted into 
an ifisurrectioiiary civic army, ripe 
for deeds of courageous self-de- 
votion. Apprehensive that tlie 
immediate circulation of the Or- 
dinances,'' and of the comments of 
the journaiists tliereon, would have 
the same effect in the provinces, 
if bad ii^'the capital, in wak- 
P^p^e to a state of ai- 
mc^' ^breiiftied excitement, the 
PoHeb, itli'^aflintted, took steps 
to arrest %e*j6tirfta the Post 
OtBce^ Bbttbe OovemmeMhad 
alNlong found the Press to be a 
terrible antagonist to their designs ; 
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and their final assault upon it was 
the signal, as we shall presently 
see, for the opening of the war- 
fare of tlie Titrec Days. 

Thus ended Monday the 26th 
of July. During the night no 
events of much consequence trans- 
pired ; nor on the inorniiig of 
Tuesday Inul a revolution ‘yet «[)- 
parently cv)nimenced. Wliat sig- 
nali'/erl the early part of that day 
was die procedure of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to tliose re- 
fractory newspapers, wlrch per- 
sistt'd in making their appearance 
without the authorization required 
by ilie new Ordinance. It will 
be conceived that the MmUeur^ 
the Quotidienne, the de 

France^ and other minis^ial jour- 
nals, readily put on the trammels, 
which they ^vcre commanded to 
'\?'?.ar. One oppo«ili(ai journal, 
the Mcmigti dcs Chnmhrcs^ fol- 
lowed their example. * Strong in 
our conscicugesand our principles,’ 
say tlic editors, ‘ we have thought 
that an opposition journal was still 
necessary, not to discuss acts 
which we will not characterize, 
and vvhicli, under present circum- 
stances we cannot discuss, but to 
collect facts, to give them to*the 
public, and to rejetify tfeem if they 
sboidd be disfigured by the minis- 
terial journals,’ But the senti- 
ments and intentions of the great 
body of the liberal editors, sS pro- 
claimed m their Protest,^,wolild, 
uqt. permit llicm to enter 
promts. usurped ‘ 
ty ; — and 

ways, acGord'iii^'/i^''; tl^^ifferent 
circumstanae|t|tti^^ hap- 
pened jfe.fplaced. 

The eoowitbrs Journal 
(lu Cammerce* of Ld France JVok- 
28* 


velle and of die Courritr Fransais 
were desirous to issue their pa- 
jiers, but found that the master 
primers whom they employed, 
intimidated by die threats of the 
Police, nd’used to execute the 
printing. I'he Journal du Com-- 
mcrcc speedily obtained a decree of 
one of the Courts in the following 
words : — ‘ Considering the Ordi- 
nance of the King of the 25lh 
relative to the Press has not lieen 
promulgated accord'^ig to the 
forms ’prescribed by the Ordi- 
nance of the 27th of Novc^mber, 
1826, and that of the 18th of 
January, 1817: We order M. 
Selligue to proceed to the com- 
position and jirinling of the Jour- 
nal du Commerce^ which is to ap- 
pear tomorrow.’ A decree of file 
same tenor was directiMl to M. 
Plassau. printer of La France 
JVouvclle* The conductors of the 
Courrier J^Vnncais addressed a 
circular to llieir suliscribers, seat- 
ing the control ersy with their 
printer as the reason why their pa- 
per did not appi‘ar. — ‘'The dis- 
pute,’ say they, Mias been referred 
to the tribunals. We shall em- 
ploy all legal means to make our 
right triumph ; but we shyll not 
apply for a license, which would 
seem to imply our submi.vsion to 
acts, which violate the Charier and 
the laws.’ Although no decision 
was had ii]>on tliis case until the 
next day, we may be allowed to 
anticipate the strict succession of 
events, and to iirtrodiice here the 
reipm’kable judgment of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, as follows : 

‘Considering that, by an agree- 
ment between the parties, Gaultier 
Laguionie had bound liimself to 
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print for the editors of the journal 
entitled the Courrier Francais, 
and (hat all agreements lawfully 
made should be carried into 
effect, it is in vain that M. Gaul- 
tier Laguionie would avoid a com- 
pliance with' his engagements, on 
the ground of a notice from the 
Prefect of Police, enjoining on 
him obedience to the Ordinance 
of the 25th, which Ordinance be- 
ing contrary to the Charter could 
not be oblij^tory, either upon the 
sacred and inviolable person of 
the King, or upon the ciliisens 
whose rights it attacks: — Con- 
sidering farther that, according to 
the forms of the Charter, ordinan- 
ces can only be issued for the 
purpose of executing and rnain- 
taifiing the laws, and that the 
above Ordinance on the contrary 
would liavc tlie effect of violating 
the provisions of the law of July 
28th, 1828: — the Tribunal or- 
dains and decrees that the agree- 
ment between the parties shall be 
carried into effect, and conse- 
quently condemns j9ar corps Gaul- 
tier Liguionie to print the Cour^ 
rier Franc, ais within VA’entyfour 
hours, and in case of his failure so 
to do reserves the riglit of the edi- 
tors to sue for damages, ’t&c. 

These decisions of the courts 
upon the Ordinance complete the 
singular picture of illegality pre- 
sented by the opcriuions of the 
infalujped King. 7'he decisions, 
which we, have given an account 
of, embrace the whole qiie$tiQii.at 
issue ; for the ground, on 
one of the Ordinarnpe^^ 
nounced uncnnstilutionai^ ajmi^s 
equally to each oP tbe c&er. 
Here therefore we have the 
courts of justice directly and 


openly countenancing and itp ’old- 
ing the citizens in their plans ot 
acting in open defiance of the 
royal authority, and thus commu- 
nicating the character of full and 
perfect legality even to violence, 
if it should be committed in self- 
defence. against any violence on, 
the part of the Crown. In fine, 
the tribunals liad declared lhat u 
revolution would be lawful. 

Reverting, then, to the morn- 
ingofTiiesday, wefind the FempSy 
the Fi^nrOy and the JVational ap- 
pearing without a license. The 
National and the TempSy espe- 
cially, by means of well devised 
seerMimngements, were printed 
and p^iw^^d in spite of flte vigi- 
lance of^e Police. They were 
issued gratuitously at their respec- 
tive offices, and in the same w^ 
distributed in various quariers’of 
the city. The conductors of 
these two papers, who had been 
distinguished for thiir zeal and 
com age, professed a detcrinination 
to derend Uiemsekes and their 
premises by force, if any violence 
should be offered by the agents of 
the Government; Crowds of 
people thronged their doors, 4o 
vvhJm they threw out their pa- 
pers, with- injunctions to every 
individual %o take up arms in 
defence of his cewntry. Young 
men , rad through the gardens, 
di^tbtiting the National or 
the Tes^s to the ea^r mukhodc 
formed ' into groops 
rend alotidi^be ard^ ap- 
contained 

in thosd:^W*i^|^^M;joiJrnals. In 
this concei'ning 

the of 

the came tp 

be much more universally circu- 
lated on ^Tuesday than it had 
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been the day before ; for that, 
which had been previously known 
only 10 particular classes of per- 
sons, was now thoroughly under- 
stood l)y all Paris. 

Outol these bold proceedings 
of the editors of the JVationat and 
the Tcnifts grew the first joccasion 
for resort to actual force. Sev- 
eral hours elapsed after the dis- 
tribution (»f ilieir papers, before 
the MinistcM’s decided what steps 
to take. At lengllt about noon a 
coininissary of J^jlice, with a 
stronir lorce of gciidarines, 
niouiiied and on foot, attacked 
the oflicc o the National in the 
Rue Saint Marc. The^Attnand- 
ed adiuissiori, hut wiHrrefused, 
while copies ol the j^nal were 
thrown out ff the windows, and 
distril)u!(Ml hclore the eyes of 
iiie eendaiie.es thems<]\es. At 
lenirtli, tliesi men hroKe open the 
dooi", seize i on iIk t>pes and 
othet iiiaiciials, and sent the chief 
rcducU ur to prison, 1 ( aving a 
guard ol mounted oiruc'^ ihmk 
the spot. The same took 

place at the o/lice of the l\mps. 
In addition to which it is said that, 
finding it difllcnll to break into the 
doors of the latter ollice, the ^om- 
missaiy sent for \arious smiths, 
who refii-.ed to aid him in picking 
the lock ; and he was obliged, at 
last, to call for one of illV^iyrnii- 
dons of the prisoiisS, whoS^ bjusi- 
ness it was to rivet the ohains of 
the galloy-sftves. Theae ’opera- 
tions took up several houi^in one 
of the most firemented parts of 


Paris, in the face of crowds of 
excited spectators, who cheered 
on the printers to stand for their 
interest and their rights, and who 
regarded the scene as what it re- 
ally was, an outrageous invasion 
oi private property at the mere 
lawless w'ill of a tyrant. Every 
looker on regarded the case as 
his own, and left the spot full of 
indignation against the King, the 
Ministers, and all their subordi- 
nate agents, consider A ig their con- 
duct as no belter than robbery or 
housebreaking, and lully resolved 
to second the ediiors and printers 
in manful delenreof the (’barter. 
Already the Police were begin- 
ning to 1)0 safe (it'd that iheir ef- 
forts had now hei'ome of no avail, 
fn opposiiion loan (‘uiiie People; 
for although thc'v had orders to 
arrest iho conductor^ and editors 
of m‘wspapers for subseribing the 
celebrated Piolest, in ilie disor- 
der and con^u^io^ of the time they 
found it wdioll} imprnetirable. 
Well might one of llie |)airiotie 
ediiors say, in a circular to his 
subscribers : ‘ Between ri^j^/U and 
violvnce ihc stiuirglo cannot bo 
protracted, and we slrdl soon sec 
our national fing unfurled.’* The 
Pr-ess, in shout, had done its duty 
unflinchingly, in early protesting 
ag.nnst the illegal proceeding* of 
the (Tovernment, in calling upon 
the Peo|)le to maintain th(‘ir rights, 
and in stilting the fir*st cvampie oi 
resistance, of sejl-saciiti<‘e, and ol 
defiance of lyrann} and usurpa- 
tkHi* 
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TR/iiV Los.^es. 

It is one of ilie remarkable 
facts connecied with the Revolu- 
tioif of the Three Days, that, 
when the Ministers were about to 
undertake the overthrow^ of the 
Charter, — when they might and 
should have known the temper 
and spirit of the Nation, — no 
military prepai-aiions of atiy son 
w^ere rfiadc, but everything went 
on in the blind confidence of un- 
doubling security. Like the stu- 
pid ostrich, vvlto is said to plunge 
her head in the sand, and ima- 
gine she lias escaped lior pursu- 
ers because she lias voluntarily 
blinded herself m them, Charles 
the TcMiih rested tranquil in the 
royal idleness of his nature, nnd^r. 
the^Ucied shelter of bis 
ni^Rid ignorance. 

until Tuesday;;|ii^iipi^^ 
d ^5 after the 

signed, no arrangementsmne made 


by th^<3overnment to prevent a civil 
war, or to succeed in it if it should 
break upon them in spite of their 
preventive exertions. 

In the Moniteurof Wednesday, 
the 28ih, appeared an Ordinance 
conferring the military command 
of Paris ii|)on Marshal Marmont, 
Due de Raguse, dated Sunday, 
the S5ih. But it is said the Or- 
dinance was antedated ; and at 
any rate on the morning of Tues- 
day, the 27th, M. de Raguse was 
wliolly udinformed of the condi- 
tion^ of affairs ; for he was actually 
stqiping into his carriage at Saint 
Cloud 1;^ make an e&cursion into 
the n^try , when bb aide inform- 

ccRumand, ^tvbim^e^actiially ^ 
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tered upon at the Tuileries a few 
hours afterwards. These facts 
appeared in evidence in the se- 
quel, when the INlinislcrs were 
brouj^ht to trial before the Peers 
for issuing the Ordinances. 

TIk; exact slate of the military 
.force at the disposal of IVtirrnont 
is also well ascertained by infor- 
mation derived from different 
sources. It consisted of the 
Guards, troops of the Line, and 
others to the amount of about 
twelve thousand men. The 
Guards were composed in the 
outset of three Swiss regiments of 
infantry, having eight battalions 
and three thousand eightjh^dred 
men ; of two regiinent^^lp caval- 
ry, having eight sfiuiiorons and 
eight hundred men ; and of an 
artillery lbrt(' of t-AcIve pieces 
served hy on<‘ hunclre(i and fifty 
men. I'liere were four regiments 
of tlie Liiu’, with eleven bailal- 
ions, and Ibuvthonsand four l)nn- 
dred men, who almost immedi- 
ately [)roles.sed ihcmsidve^ ficii- 
iral, and who, if tlicy ilid not aid 
the People, were cenainiy of little 
or no service to the King, ^.riiere 
were also eleven companies of 
Ftusiliers Sedeniaires or Vcleralfis, 
consisting of one hundred men 
each, who gave up their arms to 
the citizens instead of opfxjsing 
them ; and the Geiiditrinerie, 
horse and foot, one thousand three 
hundred strong. Of all this force, 
only the GuaWs and part the 
Gemlarmerie <ian be coosMered 
effec^c, amounting to about mx 
thousand men, on whon|.;;Mat‘mont 
had to depend ' ^ whole 

popuIatioD/Cif’ Pari|y.a |]irave and 
martial peOfde, vel^ently ex- 
cited, many pf them d^isciiarged 


veterans, capable at any time of 
affording an army of fifty lliousand 
men at a day’s notice, and dwell- 
ing in a city peculiarly fitted by 
its style of construction to be the 
theatre of civic warfare. And yet 
had the Ministers jmssessed any 
forethought for the occasion, troops 
were to he had in abundance at 
Saint Denis, Scvrc's, Vincennes, 
Ve*’snilles, and other places near 
Paris, sufficient in number to have 
balanced, if not oveiVomc, the 
extemporaneous levi<?s of the cili- 
zen-mnltilude. 

When Marmont arrived in Pa- 
ris, the necessity for prompt 
measures for repressing distur- 
bances in various |)arts of the city 
had become urgent. Immense 
crowds of the laboring classes 
won* coll(‘ct(Ml in lin* region of the 
Pains Koyai ;iml of (he Tuileries, 
and near iluj liotds of some of 
the Ministers, who, nil hough arm- 
ed only villi h'liidgcons aiTd 
stones, treated with utter contempt 
al] the effoi’ts of the l^olice lor 
their dispersion. H^he gen- 
darme.s rode up and down the 
streets ambscjuares to no purpose ; 
they were everywliert insulted 
and reviled. The citizens* had 
now closed lljeir shops, and an 
overwhelming multitude of men, 
all animated witii the same hatred 
of the Goveniment, and openly 
proposi^g^^ most daring acts of 
resistant inundated the streets 
in that most frequented quarter of 
the city. Thus ’far, it is true, 
they were only a moL ; but they 
were gradually changing their 
character, and their reiterated at- 
tacks upon the Hotel Wagram on 
the Boulevard des Capucines, the 
official residence of M. de Polig- 
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nac, must Jjavc taught iho Pre- 
mier that wliat he saw was no 
transient ebullition of popular 
heat. Accordingly, at half past 
four o’clock ill the afternoon, 
Marrnoni issued his orders to get 
the troops under arms, and bo- 
dies of infantry and cavalry were 
hastily marched to the Place du 
Carrousel, the Place Louis Quinze, 
und the Boulevards. The regu- 
lar troops were then for the first 
time calleo upon to lake part in 
tlic passing events. 

It being now late in the after- 
noon, and an hour when the great 
tliorouglil'arcs of Paris are always 
full of people, the crowd continu- 
ed to increase by the influx of 
citizens into the narrow streets 
near the Palais Royal, until these 
becatno wholly impas5>al)l(‘. The 
Police having endeavored in vain 
to open a comniiniicaiioii by dis- 
pci-Hug the mol), demanded the 
-a*ssi 5 tance of tioops. Jn fart, one 
of the gc(i(jarnies had already 
been killed by the citiziais. Jlcre- 
tipon small delachmenis of the 
Guard weic sent to clear the 
streets, and preserve drdcr in ilu! 
vicinii} ol the Palai^ Royal (‘spo- 
cially, as afjprehen.'^ioiis bci^an to 
he entertained llfat the citizens 
would break open the shops of thi; 
gunsmiths and armorers, which 
abound in that region, and possess 
themselves of arms. Reappears 
that the pieces of the troops form- 
ing these deiacbmettts were not 
generally loaded, and that they 
had orders to conduct themselves 
j<with moderation and temper, and 
^01 to fire unless they were fired 
upon by the people. One small 
detachment endeavored to de- 
bouche by the Rue du Due de 


Bordeaux, near the Tuilcrics,but 
was so closely j^ressed upon and 
pelted witli stones, tiles, and other 
missiles, as to be held in clieck 
for a while. On the other hand 
the Guards endeavored to make 
way by riding among the people 
and striking them with the flat of 
their sabres. At this point the 
firing commenced, and it is singu- 
lar enough that the first sliot was 
fired by an Englishman. This 
man, whose name is said to have 
been Foulkes, lodged at an Eng- 
lish hotel at the corner of Rue 
des Pyramides and Rue Saint 
Honore ; and as tlie detachment 
endeti^pl^d to pass lie loaded a 
fowling^iece and discharged it 
against them from llie windows. 
The soldiers fired a volley in re- 
turn, which killed lice Lugli'^ii- 
man and two otlur persons. 
Meanwdiile another am! a sirongcr 
detachment had souiijit the llue 
Saint Honore l'\ the Kue de 
rE^^'helle, who \v(?re aL^f) anested 
ill tlu'ir pmgri'bs hy liie mass of 
people accumulaied in the l^ue 
Saint Honore botw'een the two 
detachmenis. Here was the first 
example of a barricade, which 
was formed on the sudden by over- 
turning an omnibus, one of the 
long coaches which ply from one 
part of Paris to another, and 
placing it across the street. Be- 
hind this off-hand entrenchment, 
the .citizens received the sumtiions 
of the Guards to surrender, and 
answered it only with a shower of 
tiles atd "\pavement stones. At 
lengtli troops forced the bar- 
ricade, am after two discharges 
in tlie air^fired t^e third tintie upon 
the people, and finally drove thefn 
sl( 5 wly along the street. Other 
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detachments, sent to the Palais 
Royal, and further up towards 
the Bourse, fired repealed volleys 
upon the people, killing a few and 
wounding many. Thus by reit* 
orated attacks on the crowds of 
unarmed men, and especially by 
charges of cavalry along the nar- 
row streets, encountered only by 
stones, glass, tiles, and so forth, 
tlirovvn from the houses or from 
among the mob, the multitude 
was gradually thinned off early 
after niglu-fall; and at eleven 
o’clock the troops returned llirongli 
silent and deserted streets to their 
quarters. 

In these incipient operations of 
tilt' military several things deserve 
fte[)arate attention. The feilizens, 
it will be remembered, were not 
\ci armed, in Mic proper st use of 
ili? word ; tlu y had no fire-arms, 
or aiiylliing to 'csisl liie alfaok of 
the eavalry or odier regul. a* troops; 
for .-ait In suord-c.iiM's, or even 
pockei |^i^lo!s were but jioor 
jnean^ oi eombatiiig with so!(lier> 
armed to the teeili. In Mt i, iho 
citizens fought with the slone.^ and 
other missiles found on liie s pot, 
and with nothing else. Tiicy 
were therefore a mob of rioit'ts, 
not a revolutionary militia. Still 
it seems that the usual ceremony 
of ,,sui||ip»oning them to disperse 
by the Intervention of tl^p civil 
magistrate, preparatory to a charge 
of troops, was wholly omitted. 
(^^is ab inciipio talk ad 
The Ministers had embarked, in a 
desperate attempt to revoloticmise 
the Government, and all 

the guaranties .of liber^^^nd 
they did ^ot trouble 
pariioidariy about^ "of 


law, in riding down the unruly 
ladauds of Paris. 

The incidents of this day af- 
forded to each of the parties en- 
gaged some valuable lessons, but 
the insurgent citizens alone seem 
to have turned them to profit 
Whai should even then, at the 
opening scene of civil war, have 
taught the King to recede, and 
revoke the obnoxious Ordinances, 
was the conduct ol‘ the troops of 
the Line. Surely the Ministers 
could not in reason hoVc to suc- 
ceed, with all llic moral force of 
France against them, and all the 
physical force also, except a fi;w 
thousand men of the Garde 
Uoyale. Yet that siicli was tiie 
prosptjct before lliem, they might 
have inf'iTcd, if they had used 
liioir iindeisiandings, from the in- 
cidents of Tuesday. For at this 
time the troops of tlie Line jdainly 
(‘vlnced tlieir dispoMtion to frater- 
nize with their f.llow citizens 
aaainst the Crown. A detach- 
ment of llu' fiflii regiment of the 
Line, wliich was inarche/l into 
the PI; ice du Palais Jbna!, was 
:rreeied with cries of good will 
by tiu' pec/|>le assembled there, 
and tliii'^ early engaged not to fire 
upon ila'in if ordered. Nor does 
it appi'iir that any of the troops of 
llio Line, on service this day, 
co-operated to any purpose wifli 
the Guard. 

Nevertheless, Marshal Mar- 
inont, misled by the c^pparent suc- 
cess of the first d|iy’s o])eralion^ 
and finding the city in a tranquil 
state ia the evening, wrote to the 
King in the most encouraging 
language. M. dc Polignac, on 
the contrary, jilthougli he is said 
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to have pariicipaled in ilie delu- 
sion of the Marshal, took a very 
peculiar step in view of all the 
circumstances. Polignac gave a 
dinner that evening to the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, who sal down 
to the council table at the Hotel 
Wagrara under the protection of 
a battalion and of several pieces of 
artillery. It was an extraordina- 
ry time to join in festivities, when 
civil war was breaking out around 
them in cot^sequence of their vio- 
lation of the Charter ; and they 
must have felt like a band of 
conspirators, partaking of Cati- 
line’s bloody Clip, — humani cor-- 
poris ^sanguinein vino ptrmioc- 
turn. At the close of this their 
last ofllcial feast, they signed 
an ordinance declaring Paris in a 
state of siege, and giving up its in- 
habitants to the horrors of martial 
law. It needed only this final act 
of tyranny to fill the measme qf 
their infamy and fiuiiiiy, thus to 
consign over ilie cajiital of the 
Kingdom to military violence, 
suspending the opei*ation of all 
civil authority within its limits. — 
But as to the Parisians them- 
selves, such an ordinance fell 
harmless at tlieir feet ; for they 
had already renounced the Gov- 
ernment from wliicli it emanated, 
and no longer fell as if they could 
gain or lose by decrees, when 
they were fixed to try the issue of 
arms. And yet the A^inisters 
rested content w^itb the empty 
menace of an ofdinaikce, instead 
of taking measures ID prevent the 
citizens from obtaining arms and 
tiE^unition. It was 
tb the Government that the scat- 
tered guard hou3e%^oti|,tl^l^^ 


and the armorers’ shops, tvould 
inevitably be plundered before 
the morrow ; and that the Arsen- 
al and the powder magazine of 
Deux Moulins should be properly 
guarded to preserve them fronl 
the same fate. But the good ge- 
nius of the Nation prevailed, and 
lulled ‘the Commander in Cliief 
and the Ministers into inaction as 
fatal to their cause as it was ex- 
traordinary. 

Some characteristic incidents 
on the part of the citizens termina- 
ted the evening of Tuesday. 
Desirous to expel the guard sta- 
tioned in the .place de la Bourse 
they had set fire to the guard 
house, a small wopden building ; 
and when the firemen came to 
extinguish the flames, they sut- 
fered themselves to bo disarmed 
by the mob. During the eveniifg 
the citizens exhibited in this 
square, and elsewhere in the city, 
the body of a man^killed by the 
discharge of the guards in the 
Rue Saint Honore, inciting each 
each Ollier to viaigeance hy the 
view of tlicir murdered compat- 
riot. They then proceeded to 
destroy the lamps which lighted 
the* city, thus signifying as it 
were tlie end of legal ordjer. 
It is to be remembeiTpd that the 
lamps of Parisare suspend^ {rop 
ropes stretched across the' street, 
whereof such terrible use was 
n^e jn die fornj^f Revolution 
By d>er:deslructioii^of the lantei#^ 
tte narrbw avenues of Paris were 
up p darfaptess and rnj^tery, 
and were left to ihe 

seour^^ll^oficm! ^ plans 
of; for 
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The citizens, as we have seen, 
retired on Tuesday evening, and 
left the streets in such apparent 
tranquillity, tliat Marslial Mar- 
mont was completely deceived. 
But everything was changed be- 
fore the troops left their barracks 
.the next morning. Tlie N;uioiial 
Guard and the tricoloretl flag 
reappeared togellier on Wednes- 
day, and armed partisans sne- 
ceede<l to the mobs of the day 
before. Karly in the morning, 
or during the night, the armorers’ 
'^hops had been entered, the de- 
tached guard-houses had been 
plundered, the Ftusdiers Sdhn- 
iaires bad given up their arms, 
the Arsenal had been captured, 
the theatres had made a distrihu- 
ilon of muskets and other arms, 
and the magazine of Deux Mou- 
lins had furnished the insurgents 
with ammunition for the weapons, 
which lliey procured irom every 
accessible sowree. A<ld to the 
qiiaiitily of arms obtained hy haz- 
ard or force, or ]>rcviiai^ly pos- 
sessed by individuals, llint forty 
thousand equipments had l einain- 
cd with the soldiers of the National 
Guard, at their disbandment a few 
years before j and wc shall th^n 
conji^ive by what means an abun- 
dance of arms and munitions of 
way was on the = instant placed in 
the hands of the Parisians.* 

All business but that of 
w€^ now complerefy at a 
Tt^ shops 
closely shut, and #6 
fasten^; and bai^i ? 

distributed d#ihg ^ 'mglltV <>r 
posted up in conspicuous situa- 
29 * 


tions, where they could easily be 
read, so as to supply the place of 
the ordinary journals. The toc- 
sin was sounded, summoning 
every man to arm for his coun- 
try, and to aid in ejecting the odi- 
ous Bourbons from the power 
they liacl obtained hy foreign force, 
and now dishonored by their ty- 
ranny ; and the multitude came 
pouring in from the faubourgs, to 
swell the masses furnished by the 
swarmiqg streets of th^ city. It 
was not long l^efore the trades- 
men of the royal limiily look down 
the royal arms from their doors 
to deprecate the fury of the armed 
citizens, and their example was 
followed by the notaries and other 
legal funciionaries, whose ofSces 
exhibited the badgi\s of royal au- 
thority. In fact the insignia of 
royalty were everywhere defaced 
or taken down, and whfen they 
were moveable, suspended to the 
lamp ropes in scorn, or publicly 
burnt in heaps, amid cries of 
f^ive la Charte ! All Paris was 
now in open insurrection. Tliey 
hailed with cnihusiasiic acclama- 
tions the appearance of the iri- 
coloied flag, which roused all 
their recollections of other days of 
glory, and was inseparably asso- 
ciated in their minds with the idea 
of national independence. They 
greeted it as the ‘star of the 
brave,’ as the ‘ rainbow of the 
free and they felt as if starting 
from a troubled sleep, when they 
beheld the long proscribed sym- 
bol of the Kevolnlicri floating 
once mPi*© to the breeze, the con- 
secrated banner of a second strug- 
gle witb despotism, under the 
au^ice^ of thd citizen soldiers of 
the National Guard. 
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It is to be observed, however, 
that nothing like combination or 
the influence of responsible lead- 
ers was yet discernible. The 
assembling hosts bore every spe- 
cies of weapon, some rifles or 
proper military muskets, many of 
them fowling pieces, pistols, 
swords, pikes, and even much 
humbler means of offence and de- 
fence. It seemed to be a mere 
spontaneous outpouring of uni- 
versal enthusiasm, a sort of in- 
stinct of opposition to the I^ing and 
all who supported his authority, 
which slimiilaied young and old 
alike, from the spruce bourgeois 
who left his counter to have a shot 
at the Guards, to the hardy ope- 
ratives of the faubourgs, who need- 
ed nothing but a fit occasion to 
convert them into brave and 
ready soldiers. Hut however de- 
ficitmi in the regular organization 
of war these men were, one 
could doubt who saw them, that 
the fate of the Bourbons was seal- 
ed. Strong parties began to 
inarch down from the Rue Saint 
Antoine and the (juarier above 
the Place de la Bastilje, who oc- 
cupied the Quai de laGreve, and 
the contiguous Place de I’Hotel 
de Vllle, the Place du Palais 
l?oyal, and the otlier open spaces 
intermediate between those points, 
and hoisted the tricolored flag on 
the towers of Notre Dame. 

Marshal Marmont, it seems, 
who had left the citizens to pro- 
cure arms and* make their ar- 
rangements unmolested since mid- 
night, now began to take alarm, 
and to view the matter in its true 
light. At eight oVlock he wrote 
Nk> the King a lohg^ letterfwfatch 


miscarried, and again another of the 
same purport an hour afterwards, 
as follows : 

‘Wednesday, 9 A.M 

* I had the honor yesterday of- 
making report to your Majesty of 
llic dispersion of the groups, which 
disturbed the tranquillity of Paris, 
This morning they liave again 
formed, more numerous and men- 
acing than before. It is no long- 
er a riot, — it is a revolution. It 
is of urgent necessity that your 
Majesty should adopt measures of 
pacification. The honor of the 
Crown may yet be saved. To- 
morrow, perhaps, it will he ;oo 
late. 1 shall take today the same 
measures as yestenlay. The 
troops will be ready at noon. 1 
await with impatience your Majes- 
ty’s orders.’ 

This note exhibits evident 
marks of having been written iti 
considerable asritati^n, and under 
the influence of some desponden- 
cy, or of great r(?lucianc(‘ to pro- 
ceed to extremities. ]\Iarmont 
had dispersed an unarmed mob 
the day before by charges of 
moveable columns in various parts 
of<he city : did he intend to ope- 
rate in the same way today against 
an armed militia, as daring as it 
was numerous } Such is the in- 
teotlon expressed in his despatch. 
Fortunately we possess an able 
attd authende account oi the 
moveioeotr of tho*^ troops, from 
the pea If M. Bermond de Va- 
of the 

GOard^whicih'' affords a clear 
insight \^o thie military events of 
the R<#blltioa, and enables us to 
give a faithful of the plan of 
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operations adopted by Mannont. 
As for the ci*day oftliree hours in 
settinir; the troops in motion, the 
sole reason which can he assign- 
ed for it is ihe anxiety of the 
' Marshal to pr(‘veni the effiision of 
blood, and to nllbrd the Kina; time 
to send back a pacific answer. 
No such answer came, liowi'ver, 
and accordingly the sanguinary 
work of war commencerl. 

Marniont’s heail-ijuarters were 
at this lime atth«3 Tuilerit;s, ulu're 
indeed they continued until the 
ChiUeaii was oecuj'ied by liie 
citizens, and the contest terminat- 
ed. This post was defiMidod on 
the upp<U’ side towards the city, 
by means of six battalions of 
French (riiards, with three squad- 
rons of lancers and the artillery, 
who formed m order of liaitle on 
ihe Placa? du (JarnAKsel ; and on 
the siile of the Gardens w'ero two 
battalions of Swdss Guards occn- 
pying the ^lace I^ouis Quinze. 
Strong (letachnn/nts were station- 
ed in the Champs FJysees, to 
keep open the communicailoii 
with Saint Cloud by the avenue 
and harrier of Neuilly. TIu'ec 
regiments of the Line, the Gih, 
5<Mh, and 53d, received orders to 
occupy the Place. Vendome, and 
so to stretch along from the Rue 
de la Paix by the interior Boule- 
vards to the Bastille,* tbiis consti- 
tuting a line in force, which ^uld 
embrace the whole $emi-clrcam- 
ference of Paris on the «9*wherly 
aide. The remaking ^iment 
of the Line, Ate .J»5th* was com- 
manded to : :<kiitupy . the large 
squares pL %iote.Gefi^ieve, the 
Palais the JSotel 

de Vilk it3clu4ing^.tibie> Quai ide 
* la Gre ve. His plah it seems was. 


after thus securing possession of 
the Boulevards, Quais, and Pla- 
ces, to keep open a communica- 
tion through the great iborough- 
far(3s of the Kue Richelieu, Rue 
Saint Honore, tund Rue Saint 
Denis, by detachments of cavalry 
or infantry charging upon the citi- 
zens as on Tuesday. Tliis plan 
of operations has been veliemently 
ciiticiscd and censured siiu'e ; and 
after an agitating crisis is over it is 
easy to say how things might liave 
been (fone to greater advantage. 
In military events, especially, every 
body is wise when it is too late, 
and wonders that a multitude of 
things, npj)arenlly very simple, did 
not occur at ilie lime Kj those, on 
whom responsil)i{ity devolved. 
Aludi of l!ie refU^ction cast upon 
Murmont is nothing, W(j imagine, 
but this posthumous wisdom of 
disappointed men. And thesitn- 
ple truth, as we giitlnu- it from the 
dhierciit and oIumi contradictory 
opinions of contlii ting parlies is, 
that the ultimate lefusal of the 
four regiments of the Line- to co- 
operai(3 with the Guards in firing 
upon their compatriots, was the 
veal caus^ of Marmont’s failure in 
the successful accomplishincnl of 
his purpose. One half of his 
force, occupying the fixed posi- 
tions, the points d^appui in the 
city, herame, as w'e shall see, 
serviceable rather than otherwise 
to the insurgent citizens, and left 
the whole contest to tlnr Guards. 

The first ronconlre between 
tlie citizens and llic ti oops occur- 
red unexpectedly at ilic Hotel de 
Ville, before the Guards were put 
in motion. Between nine and 
ten Marrnont sent a lieutenant and 
fifteen men to the Place de 
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wheilier the 
16tli regiment of the Line had arriv- 
ed tlierc\ On entering the square 
this little detachment was immedi- 
ately fired upon by the citizens, 
who killed one man and wounded 
several others, and would have 
cut off the whole body, but for 
tlie timely arrival of a battalion, 
which bad afterwards been order- 
ed to make a reconnaissance in 
the same direction. This inci- 
dent has been greatly exaggerated 
in the accounts of the day,*- drawn 
up and published at the moment, 
without any knowledge of the 
plan marked out for tlie troops, 
and of course with a very mistaken 
idea of the object and direction of 
their movements. It is only re- 
markable as the opening scene of 
bloodshed of this day. 

Noon having come without 
any orders from Saint Cloud, 
contrary to Marmont’s hopes, and 
desires, he was obliged to em- 
inence the line of active opera- 
tions, upon which he had decided. 
Reserving only a small force to 
guard the Louvre and ilie Tuile- 
ries, and having posted the regi- 
ments of the Line as*we have 
already slated, he divided his 
remaining force into four columns 


of about equal strength, for the 
])erformance of separate duiies- 
The first column, of one battalion, 
two guns, and two squadrons of 
horse grenadiers, cornmaiulcd by 
the Vicomtede Saint Hilaire, was 
to move from the Champs Ely- 
sees to the church of La Made- 
leine, *and after following the 
Boulevards to the Rue Richelieu 
to return to the Champs Ely sees. 
The second column, consisting of 
a battalion of infantry, two guns, 
and three squadrons of cavalry, 
commanded by M. de Saint C-Jia- 
inans, was to follow the Rue 
Richelieu to the Boulevards, and 
then wheeling toAc righi to march 
by the Boulevards to the Bastille, 
and thence return by the line St 
Antoine to the Hotel de Villc, 
where it was to mcettlic fourth col- 
umn. Two battalions ol guards^ 
with two guns and 30 gendarmes, 
under M. dc Talon, w(*re to pro- 
ceed to ibe Marche djs Innocens : 
thence, one battalion was to di- 
verge to the left up the Rue Saint 
Denis to the Porte Si Denis, and 
then reiura llie Marche des 
Innocens, while the other battal- 
ion, which in the meantime was 
to diverge to the right as far as 
the Place du Cbatclet, should 


^ In the various accounts of the Three Days, the word Place de Greve occurs 
frequently, but it is not strictly proper. The Jrl^l de Villa of Paris is situated on 
the long side of a large square, which opens up<m (hi* northerly bank of the Seiue^ 
and is called the Place de I’Hoiel de Ville. A heWinspeniion bridge, caJltvl Pont de 
la Greve, crosses the liver at Uun point. The Quai PelletterftpeuB int> the square on 
the one hand, and the Quai de la Greve on the otiier. Neai* to the entrance of 
the biidge, and of course at one end of the square. If /(he place of puMic executions,* 
where the guillotine js erecteil on such occasions. entire locality is popularly 
culled the Place de Greve, from the word greve^ which means a strand or flat shore ; 
the name, as a|)])lied to that spot, being coeval with in«|i|arn Paris, and undoubtedly 
deiived from the natural condition of the bank of the imr there, and its primitive 
use as a landing-place. The readers of Prior will a^km to the 

particulars for which the square is now flie inoist^tq^^iji|u , 

* Who has e’er bean at Parif must needs knliir ^ ve»' 

The fatal retreat of the nn&rtunate brave.^ ' 
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have returned to meet it; and 
here tliey were to wait for further 
orders. The fourth and last col- 
umn, consisting of one battalion of 
infantry, a half squadron of lan- 
cers, and two pieces of cannon, 
commanded l>y M. do Quinsonus, 
were to proceed along the Quais 
to tlie Place de. Greve, supported 
by the 18th regiment of light in- 
fantry, and, being there joined by 
the second column, to maintain 
thems’cdi'es in position at the Ho- 
tel de Viile. The several de- 
taclimcnis accordingly departed 
upon the services assigned them 
respectively: hut before giving an 
account of their proceedings, it is 
premier to relate some incidents, 
trl^jch soon afterwards took place 
atllie Tuilciies. 

Snell of the Deputies elect as 
were in Paris, had met repeat- 
edly .since iJje publication of the 
Ordiniuices, to consult on the 
course liiey ffliould pujrsue. Btv 
tween uvo and three o^cdock in 
tlie ufienioou a, d^utalion from 
these Deputies, consisting, of Gen- 
eral Gerard, the Comte dc Lo- 
bau, and MM. Dafitte, Casimir 
Ponier, and Mauguin, rep^iifcd 
to head-quarters to confer wittj 
the Due de Raguse, and press 
upon him the importance of doing 
sometliing to stop th|^ of 

blood. M. Lafitt6, ;^Jio 
in behalf of the de^t^oii, r^ue- 
setited to the ^Marshal |be ^pplor- 
able state of the metrojpol^., de^ 
dared in a state 
treated like a 
blood flo\y^&jn 
and declared that 
Deputies of TFrann^ .ytit 

consider him personally responsi- 
ble for the consequence^ of a con- 


tinuance of hostilities. The Mar- 

shal replied that he considered 
obedience to the royal commands 
a point of honor as a soldier, and 
asked for die conditions ol armis- 
tice proposed by the Deputies, that 
he might report them to the King. 
M. Lafittc replied: ‘Without 
judging too highly of our innuence, 
we think we" can be answernhle 
lliai everything will return to or- 
der on the iollowing conditions, 
namely, llie revocation of the ille- 
gal Ordinances of the ol 

July, the dismissal of the Minis- 
ters, and the convocation of the 
Chambers on the 3d of August.’ 
The Marshal answered, dial as a 
citi'/en )i(‘ might not disapprove, 
nay, might even participate in the 
opinions ol the Deputies, hnl as a 
soldier he iiad his orders, and felt 
hound to carry llicin into execu- 
tion, He was willing to submit 
ihcili bveriure to the. King; liiit 
proposed, as ]\1. de Polignac was 
now in the Chateau, to go and 
request him to l eceive the depu- 
tation. After a short absence he 
returned with an altered counte- 
nance, and'informed llic Deputies 
that Polignac declined any^ con- 
ference, the conditions proposed 
rendering it wholly useless. In 
fact, the Ministers had fled from 
their resjieetive hotels, and taken 
refuge at head-quarters, deter- 
mined to persist in their folly and 
madness, amid the rattle ol 
ketiT; llic- of. cannon, and llie 
peal of the tocsin, with the tncol- 
ored flag everywhere (hsplayed 
before their eyes, regardlep of 
tho sufferiuejs they inflicted on 
th^eir c<mm in gratification of 
the settfeless ambition of a tyrant. 
M. Lafittc, when he received tfie 
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answer of M. de PoUgnac, took 
leave with tlie simple btit impres- 
sive declaration; ^ Then we 

HAVE CIVIL WAK-' - 

It would seem that until tliis 
time the citizens had entertained 
some hope of accommodation; 
and it is stated, in some of the me- 
moirs of the Revolution, that the 
insurgent multitude did not feel 
that it was a desperate case, until 
the deputation of their friends left 
the I'uileries. Meanwhile pre- 
parations had been made on a 
large scale for resisting the troops 
in their progress through the nar- 
row streets. The paving stones 
were torn up, and carried to the up- 
per rooms of the houses, to be hurl- 
ed on the heads of the troo[)s. Bul- 
lets were cast by the women in the 
shops and at the doors. Those 
who liad arms of any kind stood 
ready to use .them: those who 
ha,d not, disposed ihemseJvili to 
employ such humble missiles as 
they could obtain, and to aid tlieir 
brethren by tlieir presence and 
acclamations in default of posaess- 
ing the means of active coopera- 
tion. Tn these circum^anccs the 
projected movements of the troops 
began. 

M. de Saint HHairc’s column 
performed the service allotted to 
them wiiliout difllculty, being 
marched through spacious streets 
not inliabited by belli •^erent pop- 
Lilatio'j. But their movement, as 
it was comparatively i’ree of dan- 
ger, so ivas it of no consequence 
in any point of view, — neither 
b^efiting the King nor,^iijpi:pg 
the citizens. 

The second coMnciJg^^p^ted 
up the Rue Richelted tpMagm a 
dense crowd, but proceeded along 
the Boulevards without encoun- 


tering much resistance as far as 
the Porte Saint Denis. Here 
they were fired upon from the 
houses, and even from the lop of 
the arch of Porte Saint Denis it- 
self. As the column advanced, 
the firing increased. When M. 
de Saint Chamans reached the 
Porte Saint Martin he found the 
opposition to liis further progress 
so earnest, that he was obliged to 
countermarch his caVi^lry behind 
his infantry, wiiich, thus unmask- 
ed, fired upon the citizens by 
platoons ; and thus, with llic aid 
of artillery, the column broke 
through the multitude and con- 
tinued its advance. Meanwhile 
the citizens had begun to erect 
barricades in this quarter, and al- 
though the troops surmounted 
them now, yet they \Yere con- 
structed so fast, that it would have 
been next to impossible for the 
troops to, return the same way. — 
As tbe xsol^mn protfeeded, they 
passed tbe l^tli regiment of the 
Line iiearvlli^Ph&^ d’Eau, or 
large fauiitain of tbe Rue dc Bon- 
di, where they had been stationed 
eyei* since the rooming. Beyond 
tbis^poiai, as they approached the 
Bastille through the Boulevard du 
Temple and Saint Antoine, they 
entered into a large mass of tbe 
worto^oC ^be faubourgs, smp- 
pas^ng, DOi^Mn boldness and num- 
bevs, the iniMirgents whom they 
had pi'eviously enepuptered. The 
trppp^^ Itdvipced in close columns, 
occupying, the width of the Bou- 
lev^,^r^ceded by a parly of 
soldie rB | m j^,as abaepsbooters, 
whe the air and at the 

being to 

prevent fte laiter from being se^ 
curdy occupied by the armed 
cilizons. The large open spaci^ 
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of the Place de la Bastille speedi- 
ly became the scene of a sangui- 
nary contest. 

M. de Saint Chamans easily 
drove out the multitude to make 
room for his troops ; but the citi- 
zens only withdrew to the houses 
and the numerous streetf? opening 
U[)oii the square, from whence 
they maintained a persevering 
fire, which of course was return- 
ed by the soldiers. The column 
drove the people before it when- 
ever the aitempt was made, but 
was prevented from marching u|) 
the Rue Saint Antoine to the 
Hotel de Ville as it had l)(‘cn or- 
dered to do, by tlie barricades 
ereclc’cl in that street, and by the 
hostility of the citizens, who not 
only fired continually uj)on the 
troops, hut poured clown upon 
them a continual shower of stones, 
tiles, glass, and articles of furni- 
ture, from the hon^>e windows. 
Of course, Trtany liv^ were lost 
in this (|uarl(u*, and great injury 
was done to the bouses, by the 
discharge of muskets and field- 
pieces. Finding it impracticable, 
at length, to complete the route 
assigned to him, M. de Saint Oha- 
mans crossed the river at the 
Pont d’Aiisterlitz, and as it were 
stole off to the Tuilerics by the 
back way of the other (» the 
Seine. The citia^ns of tbo^ue 
Saint Antoine looked upon the 
movement of the troops ini^t di- 
rection as a triumph, and filUppos- 
ed that they bad been recalled in 
consequence of the su^j^ of the 
insurrection, tt headTjHp^S^ — 
Thus nodfing was inp^plisbed 
by thisjB^IiTOPj 

izens ill i^session of the confi- 
dent feelings of supposed victory. 


and left them free to unite their 
strength to that of the insurgents 
in the heart of the city. 

The operations of the third col- 
umn ended still more unsatisfac- 
torily. To reach the Marche des 
Innocens, they marched through 
the Rue Saint Honore, where 
they were continually exposed to 
a severe fire from the windows, 
court-yards, and narrow streets or 
alleys along their route, and sub- 
jected* to sliowers of paving stones 
and other missiles, lo which, as 
marching in a dense body, they 
wqre necessarily much exposed. 
Tliey were received wiili a sharp 
fire at the ftlarcbe itself, but soon 
made good their position, and 
prepared to execute their orders. 
M. de Talon lost no time in de- 
taching a battalion u|) the Rue 
Saint Denis, hut lound it neces- 
sary., to depart from the ))laii 
inarfted out for him, until the ve- 
lum of this detachment should 
make him feel strong enough to 

E roceed down the Rue Saint 
lenis to the Place dc Chatelet. 
Accordiitgly a ballalion under 
Colonel Pleineselve made its way 
up the Rue Saint Deni*^ tp the 
Boulevards. Rut in doing so, it 
suffered seveVely from the citi- 
zens, wdio, in this quarter, had 
alw^ays manifested a determined 
spirit. Tliey had erected so 
many barricades in this street, 
amounting it is said lo thirty in 
all, that,^ although tlie troops 
surmounted every obstacle, and 
finally gained the Porte Saint 
a work of infinite 
labor much time; and when 
they the end of their ap- 

pointed march, they found that 
the barricades had been renewed 
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and strengthened behind them, 
so that it was impossible to re- 
join tJieir comrades, and at the 
same lime the Boulevards were 
equally blocked up on each side 
of them : so that they were com- 
pelled to abandon the field and 
return to the Tnileries by the Riie 
(lu Faubourg Saint Denis and 
the outskirts of the city. 

iVIeanwliile the residue of the 
third column was left in a most 
perilous situation, in the Marche 
des Innocens, blocked up and 
harassed by a continually aug- 
menting multitude of people, who 
were walling up the streets with 
barricades. Finding that bis am- 
rnimition began to run sliort, the 
ooinmaiider was compelled to 
flt‘.sj)aich an aide-de-camp dis- 
guised in the dress of a citi/cn, to 
obtain relief. In fact, the troops 
at this point sufierod morCj^and 
the conflict waged here was fSDre 
sanguinary, than at anv other point 
except the Hotel de Ville. TIjc 
messenger succeeded in reaching 
licad quarters, and a battalion of 
Swiss Guards was immediately 
dcsjiatclied to relieve the? disheart- 
ened troops. The poor Swiss 
missed iljfjir way, as wiser men 
might easily have done, amid the 
blind alleys and crooked streets 
through w hich they had to pass ; 
and reached the Marche at last, 
barely in season to rescue the re- 
mains of the third column, and 
conduct them baqk by the Place 
du Chaielet and the Quids to the 
Louvre, where they took I posi- 

Tfae three coIuSi^^P^hi^ 
ino#6ments we hafe H^owed, 
were engaged in a sefieaW skir- 
mishes, which ended in defeating 


the whole plan of operations for 
the day, so far as they were con- 
cerned. The fourth column alone 
sustained a genuine battle. It 
was not anticipated, when they 
started from the Tnileries, that 
they were strong enough to per- 
form alone the service on which 
they were sent; for the second 
column was to have joined llicni 
at the Gipve, which both united 
wxre to (lefcnd against the citi- 
zens. lb It, ns vve have already 
seen, the second column was 
coinpellial to hawe the fourth tf> 
its fati?; and of course, when the 
latter rcaelu'd the Hotel de Ville 
it fouud itself alone. They pro- 
ceeded by tlie Quais as far as the 
Font Neuf, and there, instead of 
continuing directly to tiu' Place 
de Grevo, they crossorl the Seine, 
and passed along tlte (inai do 
PHorloge to the Marche anx 
Fleurs, which abuts on tlio Pont 
Notre Darnfe^a bridgle a little to 
the vvesiwarro of the Pom de la 
Grevc, and opposite lito Quai 
Pelletier, which opens into the 
(jrev(“. The general decided to 
recross the river by the Pont 
N6ti;e Dame, sending forward a 
detachment to make a demons- 
tration by the Pont de la Greve, 
At the Pont Neuf be had found 
part qf the, ifilh regiment of the 
Line, virtue of orders 

from the t)uc de Ragusc, he re-; 
quired to support Jiim in his 
movement on the Hotel de Ville. 
One battalion of these troops of 
the Line followed the Guards 
across t^^Pont Notre Dame, 
while ’ otnra remahled on the 
Marcjfe Hu^^Jneurs |o observe 
that lieigbborhdotf. 

Early oi% this tbb citizens 
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had entered the Hotel de Ville 
for the purpose of ringing the toc- 
sin and hoisting the trlcolored flag. 
They did not attempt, however, 
to convert tlie edifice itself into a 
military position, but were content- 
ed with occupying the square and 
the neigh horing streets. ^ Here, 
in the course of the day, they had 
collected in great numbers, and 
had become in a quaJlfied degree 
organized, so as to act in musses 
and under die direction ol ieiulers. 
When they saw the troops ap- 
proaching, they marrlied rorv\ani 
with drums Ix'ating to ocrujn the 
bridge, bv vvImcIi tin CfU-arils ueio 
to cross llie river. ]\l. l^iTinond 
de Vacheres, (he commandiug 
offlccT, caused liis (‘annon to lui 
brought to tiiC niiddh' ol ilie 

bridjie, and tlien n^de forward 

himself to conjure t)ie [»' o,.]r to 
retire' and give him free jmssage. 
But the citizeivi refused to hear 
him ; and an^^uljutant having lieen 
killed at his side by their fne, he 
dispersed them by a discharge of 
grape slioi, and occupied the 

Quai de Gevres and Qiiai Pelle- 
tier at the termination of die 

bridge. In the mean lime the 
detachment, which was to cross 
the Pont de la Greve, and, wliich 
ought to have waited for the oth- 
er detachment coming up by 
the Quai Pelletier, so |bai both 
should enter the Place de Greve 
together, had rushed on impetti- 
ously, and entered the square 
alone, where it was exposed to 
the whole fire of the people from 
the houses, the square, the 

corners of the streets , into, 

it. At length the 
of the column carae,^9||"&.e'sqj^’‘ 
port of their comrades, and th^ 


succeeded in gaining possession of 
the square, and for a time silenc- 
ing the fire from the houses, al- 
though it was still continued out 
of one of the cross streets called 
Rue du Mouton, and from tl>e 
opposite side of the Seine. 

In the Rue du Mouton the 
citizens had enlrcnclicd them- 
selves behind barricades, and se- 
verely annoyed the troops on the 
square. I’he Guards charged 
up the street, and carried the 
barricafJe, but it was soon re- 
taken by the citizens, wlio from 
time to time rcnew(*(! their fire also 
from the houses. H^'Iic Guards had 
reckoned on being supported in 
their position by (lie light infantry 
of the line, posted on the south 
side oflhe river. When, howev- 
er, the (iiiaids in the J^lace de 
Greve began to sidlcr from the 
fire of the citizens on the oppo- 
site Quais, message's were sent to 
the officer of the Line who con>- 
mimded there, orui finally lie re- 
fused to interfere. The conse- 
quenct? was that the citizens, se- 
cure behind the hravy s^tonopara- 
pels, vvhiclj in Paris border the 
Quais along tlie hanks ol tiie river, 
and proU'cted in some son by 
the soldiers of the Ihtli regiment, 
.soon filled thfi 'Quai de la Cite, 
on which the supensisOn bridge of 
the Greve abuts, and kept up a 
well sustained fire on the (Guards. 

Such was the situation of things 
when a body of cuirassiers, which 
had been deta<?hed from the 
column commanded by M. de 
Saint Chamans for the purpose, 
came to announce to the Guards 
in the Place de Greve that the 
long expected* column had been 
obliged to return to head-quarters, 
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instead of coming to their sup- 
port. The cuirassiers had fought 
their way along through innu- 
merable clifficuhies, and only suc- 
ceeded in entering the Grove by 
means of a powerful diversion 
made by the column there, to as- 
sist them in doing it. The cuir- 
assiers were followed by tlie r>(hh 
regiment of the Line, under .VI. 
dc Vlaussion. Tlioy had volun- 
tarily abandoned their position on 
die Boulevards to return to their 
barrack ; but OndinH; it oerupied 
by the insiirgi^nts, thv'y had coti- 
tinuerl onward to the (iievo, li ter 
an express engageuKait uiili VI. 
dc Vlanssion not lo act ;».;aiu^t 
the Pansians, and were now plac- 
ed in tile interior conn of the 
Hotel (le Tiie coinuiand- 

ini!: ofl'ieer of the Guards, rnidiiii:', 
aflCT five hours of eoniiuual tirinir, 
diat his amiiuiniiioii licLuin to fail 
short, now sent to the Tuilerit^s 
for .^uccor. A dctaelirnenf of tuo 
hundred Swiss accordingly came 
to their relief ; and in ilie move- 
ments necessary for placing the 
Swiss ill the position occupied by 
the Guards some confusion oc- 
curring, the citizen^ look advau- 
taseol’it, and made a smiultaiieous 
attack on the (rooj’s from all 
points. Allhoiigfi repulsed by 
tile murderous disciiarges of tJie* 
Guards, the people continually 
^ returned to the attack, with the 
courage and perseverance of vet- 
eran soldiers, giving the Guards 
but little respit^ and no opportu- 
nity for repose, while the cavalry 
were perpetually exposed to the 
plunging tire of the citizens on. the 
Quai de la Cite. 

This state of things becoming 
insupportable to the troops, they 


determined to retire into the Ho- 
tel de Ville, abandoning the de- 
fence of the sfpiare and its out- 
posts. M. de Bermond says that 
the insurgents mi staking tfih 
movement for a retreat^ loiiowed 
it np with another general attack. 
Tliere^vvas no mifelake about iu 
There is no nu'cining in woials if 
it M as not a roin'al. The ainmn- 
iiition of the (i cards was m holly 
exhnusied, iuui they were obliged 
lo l)n\e leeonrse for a partial 
supply lo t!j(' rcgiiiieni of the 
Line, wil l were (juicl spectators 
of tli(‘ ‘•(H '.e. '^riw (luards wore 
in iiu t mia to Uike-refuge hi 

tbe lloiel (le where' they 
would ('( ase lo be a mark fD^th6 
sliarii-^hooiei.N among the citizens,, 
and could ibem<jelves fire upon 
the peojd" fiom a sliciu red post, 
whiiC llioir horst‘s' w(*re safe in 
thecomt-yardof the M(>tel. Here, 
liieudl ‘iv. til*' troops nunained un- 
til towards night, wfeen a disguis- 
ed lue^senger arrived, and an- 
nounced lo lh(‘m that they were 
to evacuate tli(?ir posiiioti, and re- 
treat to the Tiiileries as they best 
could. It was concluded to wait 
until rnidniglit, when it w-as pre- 
sutnc<l the I^arisians would have 
retired to their homes, and then 
to retreat by the same route they 
had come, as the Conciergerie 
and otbar public huildings occu- 
pied a considerable space along 
tBe southern Quais, and of course 
tlie people were less likely to in- 
terrupt their march by firing from 
windows in that quarter, than from 
the closely inhabited tenements of 
the dir^ course by the Quai dc 
• la Me^eme. 

were thus engag- 
ed ibr tw«Fe hours, without any 
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food, or any refreshment, excejit observing a very patient neutrality 
a few bottles of wine much dilu- in this war between Charles X. 
ted with water, which the soldiers and the population of Paris, 
bought of some wine-sellers on or Thus terminated the military 
near the square. The number of operations of Wednesday the 28th 
their killed and \A’oun(led is various of July. They had wholly failed 
ly stated, but amounted, it would of their intended efiect on every 
seem, to two fjundred or two hun- point. Three of the four columns 
dred and lilh in ail,'^' T^lie de- had been fairly beaten, or at hjast 
striiclion oi the ciiiz('ns was un- beaten off, in the enterpri^^cs llu.y 
doubUMlly uiiicb i2;rrater, as they bad underiaken. Whatever suc- 
exposodlhems(‘jv(*.sunreflt^riin«Lly, eess they may have had in a 
and were sLihjeri to lin* shot of military point of vitnv, — for the 
cannon ; hut it is didu'iilr to a^eer- f^arlisls* Haller theuj>elves willt 
tain the e\nri immher that fell ai t!io consolation that in a military 
thb particular jiari of ih(’ eiiy. ]>oint of view the troops succeed- 
Mnny bodies were ilm^wn nuo tlic ed, because they made good cer- 
Seino;* 'and althoncih. wt‘ shall tain positions for a time, — \'et 
state hereafter, caleulalions were morally spi'akintr they were totally 
ntade as to tht iiumbei nf killed and ahsoluiely vanquishfu! There 
and wounded I w (hr n turns of the is no (jiiestion about thi^^ in truth 
hospitals, and so lorth, \ \t these and in fact. Tlioy had auejn[)icd 
calculations d < not ji\ e\t»'nl certain objects, and Jiad been 
of the destruetiou (»!' In * at the diiven back to head-qnarters. 
Hotel de Viile. lint :ill the l<‘a\ing thosii obieets but half ac- 
blood shed Ij^ve waus cli^Mply t‘\- coinplislied at best, and the hold 
}i€iK]cd, the result of its cHii- ol’ hnllle in possession of llie in- 
sioii being all iinpoiiant, heennse '^urgen^s. This would bo called 
it was in fact a decided vii‘- victos} by all rational men, wliai- 
tory in itself and in its ct use- ever iho advocates of despotism, 
quences upon the royal cause. K.iglish French, may see fit to 
The Guards retreated at midniabi, term it. As for the first column, 
as had been arranged, and it was it did nothing, good or bad, and 
well for iJiein that they did not therefore docs not vary the result, 
longer their march, as the We should adtl that some irregu- 
number oi' barricades was in- lar skirmishing occurred in the 
creasing every hour,-.aDd<4heir re- course of the day between the 
turn would soon have been im- citizens and the Gendarmerie, or 
practicable. They found the small parli(*s of the Guards, in the 
45th regiment of the Line posted Rue Saint Honore, tlie Place du 
very frauquilly at the Pate^ de Palais Royal, and the Place des 
Justice and on the Pont Neuf, Vicloires, Marshal Marmont 

* M. do Bermond says tJlii^^ere 50 or 60 wounded to be carried away in the 
retreat. M. Delainuiy, the wounded amounted to 150 or 200 

men. The ditferencejis.ii^^i^nted for by supposing that 1^4. de Bermond speaks ol 
the badly wounded bolyvj^a M. de Delaunay of alT the wounded. M. de Borniond 
ipe^ of 40 men betog ite combod at five o’clock. 
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himself having occasion to visit 
the post at tlie Bank, had a nar- 
row escape on the way. With 
the exception of these little skir- 
mishes, our account of the move- 
ments oi the four columns of the 
Guards exhibits all the figliting 
which look place on Wednesday. 

The fatigued and dispirited 
troops, who had been contending 
all day under a burning sun in 
July witiiout any nourishment, 
found that no arrangements had 
been made for provisioning them 
at heHd-(]uarters. By some ex- 
traordinary neglcTl, they were left 
destitute of supplies, when the 
Government had the command of 
all the avenues to the city, and 
might have provided food in 
abundance. TIte insurgents, on 
the other hand, were plentifully 
supplied with every necessary, the 
whole city being anxious to suc- 
cor the wounded and to relieve 
ilie wants oi all. In the course 
of the evening, detachments of 
Guardscamcin from Versailles and 
Rueil, about one thousand seven 
hundred in number ; but these, it 
is .said, did not quite compensate 
for the losses, wliicli the garrison 
of Paris had already sustained. 
Much oi il)c loss consisted of sol- 
diers disarmed and* dispersed at 
the different posts about the city 
before the combats began; the 
rest, of the killed and wounded 
in the various engagements. The 
Guards expected to have been 
received at the Tuileries by the 
King or the Dauphin, fa whose 
behalf they had been till day 
fighting; but those wmthy per- 
sonages, we suppose, had been 
too busily occupied ih hunting, to 
have time for thanking the ilL 


merited devotion of their house- 
hold troops. Towards night the 
King was fully informed by the 
Due de Raguse of the exact state 
of things, by means ol his aide 
M. dc Komierouski, as well as by 
written communication. Mar- 
rnoni wjis anxious to impress upon 
Charles the necessity of some 
accommodation, as the only meth- 
od to preserve his Crown. But 
the only auswer the King gave 
was an injunction to the Marshal 
Mo persevere, to assemble his 
forces on the Place du Carrousel 
and the Place Louis XV., and to 
act wiili masses thus itnpliedly 
censuring the conduct of ' M^r- 
mont in dividing his forces, and 
scattering them over Paris. 

We have occasionally referred 
to the conduct of the troops of the 
Line on this day as favorable to 
the insurgents. Their sense of 
discipline did not permit them to 
('ngage in the insurrection, while 
on the other hand their political 
convictions prevented their aiding 
the household troops. So early 
as Tuesday a detachment of the 
r>ih regiment, being marched into 
the Place du Palais Ro}al, enter- 
ed into ari engagement ipt to fire 
on the citizens, and 
by the latter with loud 
tions of flippiause. It is said that 
this regiment beingor- 

deredto ‘.i^e ready’ to fire oti 
the'^people on the Boulevardi^v 
obeyed and when thfe word ‘ pre^ 
sent’ given, turned their piee«^' 
orttbeii^. Colonel, waiting for the 
orifei^w^Sfc. Whether this nn- 
ecdofa is Mae or nol, certain it is, 
that the linM regiments posted 
along^lhe K^vurds, fraternized 
wklj ^ m a very short 
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lime, and only mainiaiiied their 
position, wilhout offering any an- 
noyance to the armed citizens, 
who continually greeted them 
with cries of ‘ V^ive la Ligne !’ 
The defection of the 1 5th was 
more signal, because they were in 
full view of the Guards on the 
Place de rHoicl de Ville, who 
stood ill pressing need of their 
support. But all they did was to 
stand (juiclly where they were 
ilrawn up, gently keeping bark 
the people when they pressed too 
closely, and complainiin; to the 
latter of remaining drawn up un- 
der a hot sun all day without meat 
or drink. The fact is the soldiers 
of the Line heartily synipathized 
with the insurgiMit citizens, and 
the ofiicors generaliv concurred 
with the liberal parly in their 
opinions of the o'lnoxbtis Ordi- 
nances, and v^ erc cont'cnted with 
keeping ilioir in<jn qui' l, without 
seeking to l^i’ing them inu/ con- 
flict with the Parisian®. 

Indeed the Guards should re- 
ceive the credit of li.tving perfoi in- 
ed their bloody task with exlri^me 
reluctance, and a praisewortliy 
degree of forbearance, where this 
w^as with ol^etihence to 

OliHjte#si,4i^eatly to tlieir honor. 
We hi^f^Secn what look plao^on 
the Pont Notre DaoiO^^iore 
troQfia fired ; 

eoliiary one. ,«^sipM5opyv one 
^he popular a€oo(iixte,^in atitibg, 
vto when «tbe cavaliy^^Sf the 
charged for 

an^officer criediout^ to. tb^' |N3ople, 
vnth tears the 

love of Gcid^ inic 
en^ .m 

the Jre 

from tbe^Hnie)^ d’Qr- 

30 • 


say, they levelled their pieces 
above the heads of the people, so 
as to iniimidate without inflicting 
injury. In the streets, they ap- 
ptjared ,lo feel that they were per- 
forming a most painful duly, being 
evidently filled with gloomy anti- 
cipations of the future. If is also 
remarked of the cavalry that they 
displayed great forbearance f>n 
all occasions. The lancers, cui- 
rassiers, and mounted gendarmes 
were engaged everywhere, and 
were tfie s[)ecial objf’cls of popu- 
lar resentment, especially the lan- 
cers and cuirassiers, who were 
pertinaciously assailed in every 
fiossible way. Tlicy made fre- 
quent and furious charges, tliey 
were shot and bruised, and their 
horses killed or lamed under 
them, by bullets, ston(;s, boltles, 
and ollu‘r mi.Nsiles, and ihcy struck 
down many persons in return. 
Neveit!u;less, il is astonishing liow 
few men w('ro wounded, during 
the Tiiree Days, by thrusts of the 
lance or sabre cuts. Tlie caval- 
ry also bred ilieir pisloLs and car- 
bines frequently, but still with 
little effect. The comparative 
inefiicicncy of their operations 
maybe partly ascribed to the dif- 
ficulties of their situation, hut more 
to their feelings of huinanit} , and 
unwillingness . to imbrue tlieir 
bands in the blood of ibcir fellow 
cUijtens. 

Their aversion to the service 
on which they were employed 
was not diminished by tlic events 
of the, day. One pf the officers 
of the 'C^rd resigned his corn- 
latter to M. de Po- 
aotiog Secretary of 
War,^ieh dtsfprves to be record- 
ed for, the manly sentiment it 
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speaks. It is in the following 
words : 

‘ Monseioneur : 

After & day of bloodshed and 
disaster, undertaken against all 
divine and human Inws, and in 
which 1 have borne part from 
a respect to human authority for 
which I now reproach myself, my 
conscience forbids rne to serve 
one moment longer. 

‘ I have in my life ^iven too 
many proofs of my devoiedness to 
the King, not to be perniilted, 
without my intentions being calum- 
niated, to distinguish between 
what emanates from him, and atro- 
cities committed in his name. 

‘ I have therefore the honor to 
beg you, Monseigneur, to lay be- 
fore the eyes of his Majesty my 
resignation as Captain of his 
Guard. 

‘ I have the honor to be, 

‘ The Count Raoul de Latour 
DU Pin.’ 

Ju1y2S, 1830. 

While discontent, disaffection, 
and tlic conviction oft being em- 
barked in a bad and a losing 
caust> paralysed the royal troops, 
tlie Parisians werp busy in confi- 
dent preparations for renewing 
the coiiiest on ffiO ensuing day. 
Tbev had seen the advantage of 
<be oarricadi^ hastily throw up 
by them durihg the agitation of 
battle, arid resolved to avail 
themselves to the utmost of the 
facilities, which the cij|r^r3cd, 
for thus obstruOdng tfa^l^ohMons 
cavalry Wo 

sooner had the to 

recede than a& and 

sexes devoted^ihetAaelvea to the 


task of heaving up these ready 
fortifications. The pavements of 
Paris consist of large ciiliic stones 
broken into shape, and these were; 
dug up and piled into thick walls 
stretching breast higii across the 
streets. These heavy mounds 
were surmounted or strengthened 
with barrels full of stones, and 
large beams and gates, while eve- 
ry species of carriages, the huge 
diligences of the Messaceries 
Royalcs or of Laffilte and Call- 
lard, the long omnibuses, fiacres, 
cabriohits, wagons, private coach- 
es, — all were indiscriminately 
seized, and converted into ram- 
parts to block up the principal 
thoroughfares, (hi the Jfoule- 
vards the fine trees, which adorn- 
ed that noble avenue, were sacri- 
ficed iri^ the cause of patriotism, 
and cnt%ovvn to perform their part 
in the grand system of barricades, 
which now rendered Paris utterly 
impassable for horses or any kind 
of vehicle. In fact, the Guards 
were thus effectually shut out of 
every part of the city, excfjpt the 
opert spaces whirl) they occupied 
about the Tuiteries. 

Wa may ob.serve that Paris 
pres^s facilities, in Ate style of 
ita buildings, for being put hi a 
d^te ''iSi defence, far beybnd the 
ibe United States. 

of all claO^ are 
residing in 

thati^' >t^tetetable family in^l^d 
of tSKi^ying all the parts of Ae 
buikfinf with us, often dWUls 
on a with otber fem- 

ilies abAA ototf below it. Of 
course e0er ’^fronrit the 

Otretet vAich is 

atwiy re, 
a^tedtn^rd, 
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with the buildings in a quadran- 
gle surrounding it. Tliis common 
entrance is generally kept closed, 
and is always attended by a por- 
ter, whose business it is to open 
and shut it when occasion requires, 
and to receive the messages, let- 
ters, and so forth, intended for 
tlie families within. Thus it hap- 
pens that the houses pivsent to 
the street a solid defensible front, 
diflicult of attack, and adbrd a 
safe shelter to marksmen, whence 
they may fire upon troops as they 
go along with liardly the least de- 
gree of hazard. In the narrow 
streets, where the buildings arc 
lofty, and inliahited by many per- 
sons in the humlile walks of life, 
the peculiarities in thtiir coustruc- 
ilon greatly favored the people, 
and were in the same vvtjiy tlie 
>ource of much emlmrrassimem to 
the military. 

Thursday tluv29th of July at 
length arrivedt ?rbe^ tocsin iiad 
been ringing out its mdancholy 
peal during the night, summoning 
the citizens tOArrrt for this last 
day of tin; battles of liberty a Yes- 
terday and the dayliefore the in- 
discriminate populace of Paris, 
the small shopkeepers, arti&cers, 
and workmen of the faubourgs, 
had covered themselves w^th gW; 
ry as the unofficoreid 
unorganized soldierft’^^^lii^i<S^ 
ter*>iCallthem 

call^em citizens, they t^seise aniny 
ratf^^ere popular asseml^esy 
wiil^t any responsib^ heiis^v pr . 
any^rlearfers, ci\iw0s^ as 
boldness of . strength of 

body But , 

sons 


of the Revolution, wise in coun- 
cil and brave in the field, came 
forth to communicate vigor, and 
character to the heroic eftbrts of 
the Parisians. The assembled 
Deputies of France had assumed 
the insurrection, and had given it 
their s^^nction as a movement of 
the French Natiom 'Flie tricoU 
or^ the proscribed badge of regi- 
cides and jacobins, the sacrilegi- 
ous symbol of revolutionary lury, 
was now the livery of all in Paris, 
whether *high or low, except the 
heleaguered^Pra^tojian col oris of 
the wanton-i^folator of his oath, of 
the infatuated usurper ol the lib- 
erties of his native country. Nor 
\vei(? subordinate leaders now 
wanting, to direct the mechanical 
operations of actual combat, inspir- 
iting by their 74eal, and organizing 
by their science, the brave bands 
of the harriendos in these the 
closing triumplis of the glorious 
Three Days. The ardent youug 
students of the Schools of Law 
and Medicine and the beardless 
boys of the Polytechnic School 
had appeared occasionally in the 
scene on Wednesday, but in small 
numbers and as common combat- 
ants. ’ Today they came forjdi in 
a body, particularly the young 
the Polytechnic Scliool ; 
and instantly gaining the confi- 
dence pf tbe people by their mani- 
fest ^^trepidiiy and skill, they soon 
introduced a eertain degree of 
regularity ^nd of discipline among 
the soldiers of tin? Charter. 

^^PpfytecJinic Sciiool (Ecole 
Pfdytecbrtqne) is, one of the no- 
il»e Hev- 
was found- 
ed' National 

Ccww*emioois^4?Wrb^ name 
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of Ecolo Centrule, and in llie fol- 
lowing }car lookllic appellation it 
DOW bears ; its great utility liaving 
secured to it die protection of ev- 
oiy succeeding government in 
France from th^ tinVe to the 
present. Its principal object is to 
give instruction in those l(fencbes 
of science, ivliieh prepare for the 
pursuits of the engineer and the 
soldier. The ordinary niathe- 
inaiieal and ])liysical sciences, 
together with engineering, civil, 
military, and naval gunnery, and 
other departuienls of j^e applica- 
tion of abstract sscience to the arts 
of peace and war allied to these, 
form tlie studies of llic Polytech- 
nic School. A large number of 
excellecii officers, engineers, and 
scientific men have received their 
elementary education in this cel- 
ebrated establishment. Pupils 
are admit Kid from the age of six- 
teen to twenty, and are allowed to 
rdmain two, and in some cases 
three years. Noiwiib&tanding 
their youth, the nature of their 
studies and the discipline of the 
institution fitted them to t^t the 
purl of leaders and offiaer? among 
the untrained Iwurgeou of' Paris. 

Tlfe numberless advaiitages^of 
Paris as a place pf professional 
education have rendered k the 
, residence of great numbers' of 
students of law and utodkine. 
Although destitute of the mj|tery 
knowledge possessed by the'^ku- 
denis of the Polytechnic School, 
their general intelligenc'ej their 
standing in socie,^y^ aod^i^li^etir- 

principles in ad^^%ih ; ' 

a(^s in 

mee 

Obedient to tHl'Cbmrtflhds 0^ 


the King, and taught by the ex- 
perience of the last tw^o days, 
Marrnont concentrated his forces 
today in large masses in tlie neigh- 
borhood of his head-quaricrsr 
Wliaiever might have been his in- 
tentions if things bad proceeded 
favorably, his actual operations 
were mostly of a defensive na- 
ture. The Guards at this time 
exhibited a force of (‘Icven bat- 
talions of infantry and thirteen 
squadrons of cavalry, arnouiiting 
to 4300 men. The four regi- 
ments of the Line still remained 
under llic nominal orders of the 
Marshal, and iiotwiibsianding 
their previous conduct, \v('n’ con- 
sidered by him in the gc-nerrd dis- 
position of his forces. 

To t^ender intelligible the inci- 
dents of the day, we must explain 
the relative situation of tlie several 
positions occupied by the troops. 
The Seine, it wffl be remember- 
ed, flows frbrtif toswest through 
the heart of PSiris. Three con- 
siderable islands are here formed 
by the river, the'''largcst of which 
is tb#''Eutetia of ihe Romans. 
* Lut^iam' proSciscimr,’ says Cic- 
sar, ‘iji est oppidum Pansiorum 
po^tulh in insn/nfluminis Hvqna* 
nif and this island is now famil- 
tei^ped La CiU. Upon it 
P&& deWiSfetice and the Ca- 
Dame are Situa- 
ted hot in the Wilds^f 

Ametfeal duly that a counhwse 
ind a^iilrch form the nuclet]feSP6f 
The Qimi-^side 

and QuaiHde#®t4 e^mpbse the 
ntMheHy ftcing 

thb^Gi-fet^e,; the 
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referred to as constituting tlie op- 
posite bank of the northern chan- 
nel of the Seine. Tlic principal 
interior Boulevards describe a 
soini-eircle resting upon the river, 
of \vl)ich the island of La Cite 
may be coiisi(jered the centre, 
and winch thus incloi^es the 
norllicru half and the most popu- 
lous ]>art <)( Paris. Surrounding 
the Boulevards thus described are 
tlie norihrrti Faubourgs, begin- 
ning uilli the Faubourg Saint An- 
toini* ill die cast and contiguous 
to the iJa.stille, and ending with 
tile Faubourg Saint Bonoie and 
tlie C.hainus LIysees in the west. 
The soul 111 rjy half of Paris on 
the opposite side of the Seine is 
less regular iban llie other, but 
has a general correspondence to 
it in form and appearance'. 

At tlie westerly extremity, then, 
of the city, and adjacent to the 
norlhurn of the river, aic the 
Lonvre and the Chateau of the 
Tiiilerics, wliicb alibongb bearing 
diderenl name,s,are one connected 
mass of buildings ; and in „^oiuin- 
nati(jn onward from them are the 
Gardensol'iljeTuilories, the Place 
Louis XV'., and the Chiwnps 
Elysees, extending by the broad 
avemie of Neuilly to the gate or 
barrier of that nam^e. Tiiie Pal- 
ace of the Lonvre fQnnsjia^irfect 
quadrangle, inclosing a public 
court four Iiundred and eight, feet 
square, wliicJi is entered -by pass- 
ing .under spacious vestij>ules or 
arcades, one on eopli of the four 
sides of the Palace. .Tte, Tuil- 
eries consisted lor a joi^ period 
of.-w^iat . is iK)w only, - Ae. raaiu 
bodjc^f the edifice^ which compri- 
ses a . range of buildings on a single 
line, extending on a ground plan 
dO* 


1008 feet perpendicular to the 
Seine. Of tliis range or block of 
buildings, the extremity next the 
Seine is called the Pavilion de 
Flore, and the Pavilion Marsan 
forms the opposite extremity. 
It fronts on the Garden of the 
Tuileries, having its reverse, of 
course, towards the Louvre, with 
a large public vestibule or arcade 
passing under it, so as to ( onsli- 
tule an avenue from the (harden 
to the Louvre. On the side of 
the river, a rani:e of liuildings 
stretches from the Pavilion dc 
Flore to the Louvre, tlius uniting 
the two Palaces, and forming tlie 
magnificent Galcrie dn jMnsee, or 
pi(‘tire galkry, 1332 feet in 
length. Another lange of hnild- 
ing.'s con.slructed I)y Napoleon, and 
facing the Rue dc Rivoli, extends 
from the Pavilion Alarsan about 
half way towards the Louvre, it 
having been his intention to ugite 
the two cdi’ices ou this side also, 
as well as on the side of the 
Seine. The Corn- du Palais, and 
the Place du Carrousel, on which 
stands the celebrated arch, are 
separated only by a gilded bal- 
ustrade, and occupy the ^ whole 
space within llic two galleries or 
wings of thfe Tuileries. I’hc 
residue of the space between the 
Palaces is partly open and partly 
c<^red willi ordinary buildings. 

;®eceding a little from the liv- 
er and just north of the fjouvre 
and the Tuilepics, is tlie Palais 
Royal so called, the residence of 
the Due d’Orlcans, ‘separated 
from the former by a few short 
cr^osis 3 tr 0 els, ,and having ilie Rue 
Saint Houofe between, a long 
street which under various names 
runs parallel to the Seine from 
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tlie barrifMC du Trone on llie 
east to the barriere du Rouie on 
the tvest. The Rue de Casiigli- 
one crosses ibe Rue Saint Honore 
ai ridit angles, making a commu- 
nication from the Garden of the 
Tuileries to the Place V'^erdome. 
On the other side of the Seine, 
leaving the Place Louis XV. by 
the Pont Louis XVI., you come 
successively to the Palais Bour- 
bon, occupied in part by the 
Chamber of Deputies, and iti part 
as the residence of the Due de 
Botirbon Conde, to the Hotel des 
Invalides with its extensive es- 
planade and grounds, and to the 
Kcole IVJilitaire ironting upon the 
Champ de Mars. 

It is i’ar from our jMirjiosc to 
give a description of Paris, or of 
any of the different objects we 
have designated, all wc intend 
l)eing, to make military operations 
intelligible by pointing out the sit- 
uation of certain points with re- 
ference to those operations. The 
lrooj)s were distributed at the va- 
rious positions, of which we have 
given an account, as follotvs. A 
battalion of Guards occupied the 
Ecole iHilitnire. The grounds of 
ilje Invalides wore left to the de- 
fence of the school For staff ofii- 
cers. The Palais Bourbon was 
entrusted to the Line, who afeo 
(extended to the Place Louis 
and tlie Garden of the Tuileife. 
Thr«'e battalions of Guards also 
formed in the Garden. A Swiss 
batialion was posted in the Place 
duCarroii^o], another ifi the intc- 
lior corj^ofihe Louvre, *aB4|ttbW 
in the colonnade and 
of the Louvre itself. "Two battal- 
ions of Guards were distributed at 
diflercnl posts along the Rue Saint 


Honore, sojne in the bouses, oth- 
ers at the Palais Royal and the 
Bank of France, which is near it. 
Two others extended from the 
Place Louis XV. along the Rue 
Royalc to the church of La Mad- 
elaine and the Boulevard des Ca- 
pucines. ' The cavalry were chief- 
ly in the Champs Elysees or 
about the Tuileries. 

All tliese arrangements, we re- 
peat, were apparently defensive in 
their object. Martnont had, in 
compliar)ce with the injunLlioiis 
of llie King, concent! atc*d the 
troops in jnasscs all around the 
Tuiler ies ; and in so doiijg he 
might continue to niainl liii ilial 
position against the pcoj)]e. But 
wJial then ? The Nation was now 
in arms; and what cou]<l :i few 
thousand guards accomplish 
against the whole of France } 
Would the Ministers counsel the 
King to bombard Paiis ? If they 
intended effectually to treat it as 
a besieged city, the (jiieslion would 
have come to that ; and then it 
would Jiave been advisable for M. 
de Polignac to .asc(?rlain wheth- 
er he could find Iroons of ifio 
IJno enough to invest Paris in 
r<,*gular siege, and carry mailers 
to the extremity of destroying the 
metropofe. It is well known that 
no siujfctiders would have been 
submitted to by any of tlic regu- 
lar troopa^ What then, we ask 
once more, could Charles hope to 
oftect by means of his masses? 
We profess that we do not sCe 
anyihiojg of a more practicable 
nature in ibeijoperaiionsof Thurs- 
day than in those of Wedn^sdhty, 
notwithstanding the generosity and 
good sense^of the Carlists, who 
are /lisposed to cavil in every way 
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at ll)o |)rocco<linu;s of Marinont, 
and lo throw on iiirn the blame of 
a failure, which arose out of the 
intritisie roitciniess of the cause 
itself. 

Let even haiided justice be 
dealt out !o all parties. A blind 
infatnated aUemptetf to sup- 
press the liboriios ;»;uaranticd to 
the nation i>\ the fii nda mental law^ 
of llte Iniid. Weak and narrow 
minded eoimsi'llors became the 
dishoiH.-rahlo agents of his usurpa- 
tion and perjury. They made >10 
filliei:; j)!i paratioiis, in fact, no 
preparations at all, to compel 
obedieiice U) the unlawful decrees 
ol thrir ni.;->;ei’. When the day 
of trial Cuiiie, innl a revolution had 
alreailv e()mm('nerd, tlioy called 
upon a Alaroiuii of Frau' C to 
comniand the loret's which oarri- 
soned the caju.ial, in llte expecta- 
tion that he wr 'Id achieve an ea^y 
victory ovei^a if'hhng mob. Ho 
made siadj ! oi.^position of bis 
troops as the \iew’s of tlie time 
rreonnncndecl l(ililm, and he fail- 
ed, Ij( cause liis iorces were ir<ad- 
cquaie to accomj)Ii.sh his pur- 
pose, ami because the despised 
mol) j)ro\o(l to be a bravi'^and 
v\arlil\e host, VVjielher the jjlans 
of IMarmoni were judicious or not 
is wholly imrnaierja). Whatever 
they had been, and. ho wetfser for- 
tune uii^ht liave favored their ex- 
ecution, their suecess would*but 
have, caused i>:reatcr efFusiou of 
blood : for all France, inclmling 
the army itself with llie eJtceptioii 
of .tlie GuJuds, was against the 
Kmgt and sooner or lajl^xhc niu 3 t 
yielded to nurnb^i^ notwith- 
sltMiding any temporary advan- 
'tage he might hava^etyoycd in bis 
attack on the Parisians, "Xhe 


King and his Ministers should 
therefore bear the blame ol their 
folly and insanity in the entire 
transaction, and in eacli and all of 
its parts, instead of meanly seek- 
ing lo throw the responsibility for 
failure upon Marshal Marinont, 
IJis real error, in our judgment, 
tvas of a political, not a militarv, 
natmc ; it consisted in his nnder- 
laking the task of drairoonliig 
the citizens into snhmis^ion. notin 
his faifmg to accoinpli.sh it, 

Hut to return to 01 ir iiarrativi', 
these arrangements of the troops 
having been made, the People 
ihoins^Ivcs became the assailants, 
in ibci tnovcmenls of diis day. 
The armed citizens snrroniuled 
the various points of Marmont’s 
lino, and maiulained an incessant 
discharge of musketry ufiou it 
from every i|uarlei’. Their exer- 
tions w'cre parlicularh directed to 
the Louvre and the Tuileries,,ihc 
centre of the royalist (losliion, 
which they endeavored to carry 
by repeated assaults, comlncled 
with the bravery and pcMlinacity 
of veteran soldiers. iShehering 
themselves under the parapet 
\\alls along the soiilhcru bank 
ol tlie river, and standing c\cn 
beiiind the pBlars of the Institute, 
which is on tbai side of the Seine 
apd opposite to the Lonvre, they 
fiM with comparative impuiiity 
the troops stationed in the 
latter, edifice. The uiizeui? longht 
witii equal resdutiun, hui atgicat 
disadvantage, on the other side of 
the Louvre toward ilie Palais 
Royal,, particularly liom the 
square of the Church of Saint 
Germain I’Auxerrois. 

Early in the day the officer of 
the Line who cotiuuanded at the 
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Palais BoiJrI)on, entered into ne- 
gotiation with the citizens, which 
resuited in his peaceably with- 
(irawhig his troops into the gar- 
den of the Due de Bourbon, leav- 
ing the insurgents in possession of 
a post, which coninianded the 
Place Louis XV^ They retained 
it for some time, greatly to the 
annoyance of tlie Guards, on 
whom iliey could now fire from 
the shelter of the columns in front 
of tile Charnb(?r of Depuli(?s and 
from other points of the edifice. 
Tlio troops of the Line stationed 
in the Place Louis XV. soon 
retiealed to the alleys ^ the 
Chanj|)S Klysees, vvilhotit/Stinj- 
ing the fire, and a body of Guards 
was comfielled to inarch across 
the Pont Louis XVI. and dis- 
lodge the citizens fiom the Palais 
Bourbon. When they had done 
this, they found the regiment of 
the .Line in tlie garden of the Pal- 
ace, keeping entirely aloof from 
the combat. 

At about the same time 
two regirinmis of the Line, sta- 
tioned in the Place Vendome, 
shouldered ilafir muskets with the 
buts in, the air, and abandoned 
the Marslial to his fate. When 
Marniont received intelligence of 
this additional defection, lie be- 
came satisfied that a continua^e 
of hostilities was perfectly y||L 
now that bis two wings, wqn 
composed half liis force, had 
serted iiim, leaving^ his centre tp 
sustain the war alone ; :and he 
proppsed an armistice, in the 
hope that an . acoomroodatioa 
might yet be made with the King 
that should put an end to the in- 
surrection. M. de SemonviJlc, a 
peer of great aiuliorily and influ- 


ence, who held iheofliccof grand 
referendary of the (chamber of 
Peers, — an office created fin* 
managing the pecuniary and busi- 
ness aflairs of the Chamber, — 
repaired to the Tuileries this 
morning, to insist, in the name 
and behalf of the Peers, that con- 
ditions of accommodation should 
be procured from the King. The 
wishes of Marmont, as we have 
rtipeatedly observed, were deci- 
dedly adverse to the course he 
had been required to pursue, and 
no man was more anxious than 
he to bring about peace. M. de 
Semonville maintained ilie same 
ground, which M. Jiafitu* had 
taken ij^;is inierview uiih Mar- 
mont tlie day before. But this 
energetic nobleman went fmlher 
than to demand of the Ministers 
dial tliey sbouid resign. He pro- 
pose 1 that they sbouid be luresied 
on the spot if iliey lej'used to re- 
sign ; and bis reprcsiniiations had 
so much efl’ect, that the Ministers 
rcjiaired to Saint Cloud ai eleven 
o’clock, for the purpose, of pre- 
senting to the King their resigna- 
tions, They left the Tuileries 
just ‘before the defection of iho 
tioojis of the Line ; and Marmont 
had so much confidence in dicir 
success, that he distributed a pa- 
cific pftnoiamation, conjuring die 
ciuzetts to lay down their armsJn 
the 'prospect of immediately ob- 
taining all they demanded. Bot 
an unexpected and most imjxir- 
tant advantage was just then oh*- 
tained by dre citizens, which ac- 
c^mplist^ f a total change,, in 
the whole aspect of affaiiv^nd 
decided the questioQ , forevjeir 
against the |eigniiag dynasty. . 

Afarshal Marmont, it will be 
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recollected, had posted three bat- 
talions of Swiss Guards at the 
Louvre, one in the colonnade and 
galleries, another in the inner 
court, and another in the Place 
du Carrousel, that is under the 
windows of the Galerie du Musec. 
The position of the :wo Palaces, 
thus occupied, has been considered 
impregnable by the best military 
juages, and was so pronounced 
on this very day by competent 
persons, who examined it without 
having any iriterestin the question 
IQ bias their opinions. When the 
regiments of the Line deserted 
their stations in the l^lace Ven- 
dorrie, a post so intportatJt on ac- 
count of the ac( ess it gav^ to the 
Tuileries, the Marshal h1s^y or- 
dered one of the battsiltohs of 
Si’iss from the Lotnre tor supply 
the jtlace of the revolted troops. 
The Louvre was already gttrri- 
sone’d rnlhcr insufficiently, con-’ 
sidereci hotwliotly it was attacked 
by the ciliztMis ; and tfiib battalion 
w'^hich occupied the building itself 
was absolutely indispe'iisable to 
the , defence of the position. It 
Ha|jj^ied, unfortunately for Mar- 
li&ont, that the Swiss in the liouvre 
were commatid4?d by the Comie 
de Salis, the officer who lost his 
way the day before in going to 
the siccoT of the troops in the 
Marche dcs Innoceh55*iari8 who 
seems not to have a 

clear utiderstandt 
eitraordinai^ terror ‘ i 
eff '^inguter 

-officer, 'aiSflft#of^^d5ng 



mediately perceived that the firing 
from the Louvre had ceased, and 
pressed their attack with renewed 
zeal. Finding still that they en- 
countered no opposition, they at 
length crowded in at tlie lower 
window^s, and took possession of 
the whole interior of the edifice, 
firsloccupyingihe window's which 
overlooked the inner court, and 
then the Galcric du Musec, which 
commanded a long space heneaih 
as far along as the arch of the 
Carrousel and the court of the 
Tuileries. Suddenly the Swiss 
in the court of the Louvre found 
themselves exposed to a deadly 
fire f^S^G windows of the Pal- 
ace £?®Wr^hem, and struck with 
a sudden panic they fled in dis- 
order into the Place do Carrousel. 
At the same lime the Parisians 
opened their fire from the Galerie 
du Musec. Filled with conster- 
nation at the continuance of this 
unexpected fire from all the win- 
dows of the Louvre, the whole 
body of Swiss rushed precipi- 
tately into the railed court of the 
Tuileries among the lancers drawn 
up there,, followed close by the 
fire rfHbe Parisians. All was 
now confusion. The Swiss ihrong- 
cd towards tfie arched vestibule 
under the Tuileries, which leads 
from the Place du Carrousel into 
tlgbGardons, overturning every- 
tSK before them, and con verting 
at fii’St was only a retreat 
a wild disorderly rf)nt. But 
here,'' at this \ci'y vesiilmh', were 
the bj&ad-quariers of the army, 
find here was the Marshal hiinself. 
Marmoni was GarrM along, sur- 
prised and astmmrWd by the pre- 
cipitate retreat of bis own troops, 
and hastily made his way into 
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the Gaidcn, uliero tho flying bnl- 
talions formed. Bui the 
day iiow inolrievably lost 
Sc^Viuii; the troops waver, the riti- 
'/,ciih pressed on from this side, 
and Mdrraont was obliged to or- 
der his troops to evacuate the 
city, and retreat with all possible 
despatch upon Saint Cloud. 

Maruioni w is driven so sud- 
denly from the Tuilcries that be 
had no time to remove the military 
chest, or lo lake any measures to 
preseivc his outposts from de- 
struction. The detached parties 
of Guards in llie Hue ^int Ho- 
noie, in the barrack of the Rue 
de Babylone, and elsewb|||M 
knew nothing of (be evewilltiie 
Tuil(»ries, were orerpowerea, and 
mostly killed by the triumphant 
citizens, who thus gained absolute 
possesMon of all Paris. The citi- 
zens rushed into the I’uilcries, fts 
promptly as they had entered the 
Lomvre, and the princely halls of 
the Chateau, its rich dormitories, 
and the secret cabinets of royally 
itself, wcie 'jjiecHldy filled with 
the [irofanccrovvd'N ol the populace 
of Priris, and the Peopje #ef6 
now ill reality the Soverei^s of 
France# Cliailes had ere this 
recalled the illegal Ordinances 
and accepted the resignation of 
his Ministers; but all too late; for 
while he was deliberating on 
suijjrci the reign of the Bourlj 
hdci CMided, and the sceptic 
passed away from I heir hani 
A Revolution, as in its 

coiisecjuences as it was ifi its 
achievement, had been accom- 
plislied in the short $pete of three 
days, and France was free. 

We should greatly overstep the 
reasonable lirnks assigned to our 


yeaily chronicle of events, if \^e 
aticmptc'd lo relate the individual 
traits of palriolisin and heroism, 
which enncdilcd the RevoluUon of 
the Throe Days. The new&pa- 
pers and popular jiublicalions of 
the day have abounded vvitli an- 
ecdotes pf the self devotion of 
the boyish students, the common 
workmen, na) tho women of Pa- 
ris, which would liav/o done honor 
to the spirit of old Romans. 
But the course* of our narrative 
confines uslothe l(*a(liug iucidemts 
and the^ general results of the con- 
test. The bravery of the citizens 
has been so frequently Mgnalized 
in the preceding pares, tljat wc* 
need nD|dw eH upon it here. But 
wcsh^mfllothe Parians extreme 
injusti^i^i to speftK of the s[»rif 
of good order, of obcdienci to 
tlic laws, of dufeienrc' to the 
rights of person and ])iop{»rty, of 
courage iempered v\iih mercy, 
wbkd) distinguished tU ir conduct 
throughout tlscse living scemos. 
The Govemnierii did everything 
in its power to imrod'vc' anarchy 
and confusion. * ]t vv autonly vio** 
latcd the Cliartor. It decidIM 
Paris in a stale of sit*gc, tlius 
Icmcihg the orclinury courts of 
justice, and substituting the arbi- 
trary will of a soldier in the place 
of the regular movement of the 
Jaws, the People were more 
virtuous ifaan the King. In the 
midst ^ the Iieats and violence of 
civil mti the citizens respcctei 
private Ip^ptfrty^ *with as mudh 
scduhnijs If the laws bad 

vigor; 

No vrdth 

proseetited, wa»t)iujukly 

acqifiMik, 

unbr^led {toCiM have 
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seemed to bo llie order of the 
day. The citizens took posses- 
sion of arms wherever they could 
find any ; but neither the treas- 
ure of the Bank nor the riches of 
the Tuileries could tempt them to 
lose sight of the high and noble 
purpose, which animated^ them in 
the great controversy, now put to 
the issue of war. The tneanest 
individual seemed to feci that he 
w^as fighting the battles of the 
Charier, and the feeling exalted 
him above lh<^ scope of every 
lowly passioti, rendering him as 
high minded in principle asvbe 
W'as courageous in conduct 
On the other tendi however, 
it is necessary tlrot iqs^should 
carefully excise our jAinient, 
in considering the everM^^ this 
period, to avbid being misled into 
iaJse views. We have no dispo- 
sition to detract from the merits, 
or to disparage the suflerings and 

X crifices, of tlie brave Parisians 
tring the ever memorable Three 
Days. Our heai^ sympatliy 
with their cause is :* sufiiciently 
af^renl in every page. Nor 
desire thateso noble a 
mtnph ast they achieved, so 
^nd a Revolution asi»fl)ey' ac- 
c^oplisbed, should .tliWve been 
achieved or accomplisiied at 
greater loss of human life than 
actually occu rrnd . SttlHiil' nuist 
say that the exaggeratjon 
rbodomontadc of lire popittoSic- 
counts of tha cngagetneh^s^'Hdie 
Three Days passf^A^otaads. 
"nie whole eflfeetiv^i wce -of 
Marmont, as< 

eKceeded^aiskdN^<^^^ ai)d 

the real m ^^^volbbon 
*was foug|di^‘thia up 


into detached columns, wdiich en- 
gaged separately with large mass- 
es of citizens. The conflicts in 
the Place de J’Hotel de Ville 
were the most desperate and san- 
guinary of the whole day. And 
yet after all there were but a 
thousand men here of the royalist 
troops. But the terrns of grand- 
iloquence applied to the dis- 
charges of so small a force w’ould 
shame a bulletin from the fic'ld of 
Borodino, or any other scene of 
terrible carnage, wliere death has 
gathered^ his victims by hun- 
dred units. We suppose 

the byponolical extravagance in 
quetii|i|||^ to be pardoned to 
merdipiRpans, wdio were unused 
to scenes of blood, and who had 
really displayed as true courage 
and gained as imperishable glory, 
as if the bloodshed of the Three 
Days bad been answerable to the 
horrors of a pitched battle be- 
tween contending empires. But 
while we pardon, w^e cannot but 
condemn it, as an unworthy trait 
in' itself, and as tending greatly to 
impair the credibility of the early 
accounts, of the Revolution. 
The$#accoiints are extremely in- 
accurate in many respects, as they 
give no complete idea of the 
military events of the Three Days, 
even where they are substantially 
tm^and as they state many im- 
ptt|ftnt things ns fact tvbicli never 
toiPqdace. The repeated cap- 
tiwand recapture of the Hotel 
(te Vilic, the stoVming of the Lou- 
vre and of the Tuileries, — these 
are imaginary ifVcidetetSj which ap- 
pear in bold iifipf newspaper 
articles of and in other 

equal^uthentfe^ *)urces of in- 
formation. Some^f the sketches 
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publlslK’d would rrpiespnl the 
los's n{ tfio tioops as bring e,icatci 
ill HI tJir whole number of lioops 
in the ^onl^^t. I3ut it 
IS not so. In fact it ha<i been 
prett) saii&factonly asccrtainid 
that the loss on both sides did 
not exceed three thousand men 
jji kilh d and wounded. Dodutl- 


ing, howevci, whalcvei is ex- 
aggeiatcil in the populai stan- 
iiienls coiueining the Revolu- 
tion, enoue,]) ol glory rernain'- 
to the Parisian population, am* 
ciiOugh of lonsequeiico m tlu 
victoiy achieved, to render it on. 
of the most intcreslmg e\tut‘' ui 
modern histoij. 


C H AFTER XVU. 


I RAN’i’E, r.ONTINUEj&. 

I*roi'i}iional (fovrnnncnt of 'Vhursfhty, — l^a lPay(ttc. — Projrjsot 
of thp hliiir. — llie Due d' Orh itm made ^^nivnant Gt ticraL — 
Stctt(‘ of Paris, — Ejcpuhion of the Bour^&, — licmarlcs. 


We I^Qve in preceding 
chaptcM*, a snfficionly nijg|^e his- 
tory of the 

in a 

period cor^lmi3y destroved the 
power of ClKirlt's Tenth. lint in 
ihe einergencv ofd popul «" li'ovo- 
Inlioii, it is ofh n easier to destroy 
than to rei]t’\*, casier.to overthrow 
exi^^ting instiiuiioiis than to estnh« 
lish new ones in their place. 
Fortiuiatedy on tho present occa- 
sion the People, who for the t»:ne 
])eing had resumed their natnral 
anlhority, were tenijicrate and ju- 
d^ious in their views, and after 
they bad fought for and won their 
liberty, returned peaceably to 
thfeir ordinary pursuits, leaving to 
the clioson and respoctefl public 
men of the Nation to reorganise 
ih.e forms of (Tovernrnent. The 
Monite ir^ llfat expressive chron- 
icle of political changes, did not 
appear on the 29th* Being the 
organ of the rulers de facto j who 
may happen to have the control 
of affairs, how could it speak on 
Ojat day when tbiere were no rul- 
ers ? It was an interre&ftu/m alike of 
31 


the Moni- 

Friday it rcapj»oar- 
ed under the dates of July 29th 
and 3()ih, with the following offi- 
cial article : — 

‘Provisional government, 

‘ The Deputies present at Par- 
is have found it necessary to as- 
semble 10 remedy the serious 
dangers, which threatened the 
securitv of persons and property. 
A Commission has been appointed 
to wai^h over the interests of all, 
in iheipntne absence of a icgular 
organization. 

‘ Messrs Andry de Puyraveau, 
Comte (jLM’arS, Jacques Lafitte, 
Comte deLobaii, ]\Iauguin,Odicr, 
Perrier, aiid Dc Schonen, 
>se the Commission. 

|eneral La Fayette is Com- 
innpder in Chief of iht? National 
Guard. 

‘ The National Guard are mas- 
ters of l^uris at all points.’ 

These fcw^eatences proclaim- 
ed to Fi ance jand to Europe, the 
triumph of the Charter and tho 
downfal of its assailants. 
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The iijflividuals composing the 
Commission were universally 
knovu) as the UDCompromislng 
advocates of the popular cause on 
occasions without number, and 
their names were a sufficient 
guarantee to I he People at large 
of the character of the rsK)asuros 
they would pursue, even Ijad not 
La Fayette been announced as 
commander of the National 
Guards. 

In fact, to the population of 
Paris these appointments* were 
not a novelty. No^nger re- 
strained by considcaaiSfc of del- 
icacy, or any fear of 
ing themselves, the 
assembled at the houso||||»La- 
fitte on Thursday, anoniadc 
various arrangements of great im- 
portance. In placing La Fay- 
ette at the head of the Nati^l 
Guard, they had appealed to 
old sensibilities and historical re- 
collections of the People, in the 
same way the popular leaders of 
Wednesday had done in raising 
the tricolortnl flag. La Fayette 
and the tricolor were equally, 
under the Bourbons, pfos^bed 
memorials of the Bevoluti®, — 
Imrncik’atcly on receiving his 
appointment, he ainiouncc'd his 
acceptance in a proclamation, in- 
viting the Mayor and Municipal 
Committees of each arronc' 
ment of the city to scmuI office 
the Hotel do VilJo to receives 
orders. In this paper the Cot!- 
mission, of which (ve have spoken, 
are styled the Constiliuional Mu- 
nicipal Committee of the city iof 
Paris. It was soon after announc- 
ed that the Corate J!{iexander de 
Laborde was appointed provision- 
al Prefect of the Seine, and Baron 


Louis Minister of Finance. Va- 
rious proclamations wore issued 
on that day by General La Fay- 
ette, by General Dubourg, whom 
the citizens themselves had at 
first installed in temporary com- 
mand and who subsequently act- 
ed under La Fayette, and by the 
llepiuies. The latter, in the 
iniilst of an ardent appeal to the 
citizens to ai in, apjMises them of 
the apj)ointmciit of La F\iyetteto 
the command of tlic National 
Guard, and also ai.aiounces the 
establishment of a l^iovlsional 
Government. ‘Three most hon- 
orable citizens,’ say thcy\ ‘ have 
underiakent|^, imporiaSt fime- 
tionsj^Th^ir are Messrs La 

de CmK^I evt^pB^ndi . this 
authority : but bis associ iie-. en- 
tered iiiem'diatcly upon (lu' zeal- 
ous discharge of il: duiK's as- 
signed to them. Tii» Hotel dc 
Ville became the seal ol public 
affairs once more, as it bad been 
in former limes of rev^olution. 
In fact, in everything the days of 
populnr rulc seemed lo bo restor- 
ed. But il was b\ the lavish use 
of die name, influence, and 
lions of La Fayette that order 
was in reality maintained. He 
was rc|)laced in the command df 
the cilizdh soldita v whicli he had 
ledjn 17H1). M is name was 
invoked by the .Dojmties in tlu'ir 
proclamation as die* talisman of 
public safety. And he again was 
})ut forward as first in the Pro- 
visional (iovernraent, which the 
exigencies of the time called into 
being. Never was more honora- 
ble tribute paid td the popularity,, 
integrity, patriotistti, and self-de- 
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volion of any man, in anci63nl or 
modern limes, than in ihe sponta- 
neous resort of the casual tleposi- 
tnries of power to La Fayette, as 
the only individual in France, 
wiiosc personal influence could 
supply liic total ahseiu'c of an 
eslablishod or admitted •govern- 
nienl (ieriv(*d from the laws. In 
ihe improti'ndin': hv.'m (>f (^om- 
inanderol the National (inard, he 
ill f.u t cKiMcl'^rd the fnnclion*^, 
which, in ancieni Rome ind in 
the liepuliiics of South America, 
would have helonged to thenamc 
uud authority of Dictator. 

AVhe|^ Po]ii;n a|^ iKl his col- 
leagues arrived flpSaint Cloud, 
and laid d^ ^^t hat 

thi'ir coplcf^^^^snade 

tin* iid'aiiUtTCa^princi It listen to 
nrgumenls of accommo.i.nioji on- 
ly In * 0 .' aken'i!'; his appri’hcn- 
siori- !'»« :'n ^^edety of ihg Duch- 
css(‘ (T Aiigouieme, whf) >vas then 
on her return from a journey, and 
knew nothing ol wliat had trans- 
pired. Ills fears that a single 
inemher of lamily iniglu suf- 
fer, out weighed, jii his selfish 
mind, all .consider.nion of# the 
lives of his subjects and the mis- 
eries of a prolracteil civil W5U*} 
Vi these fears, not to any 
principle ol pnhiic good,, he yield- 
ed himodf np, in consenting 'to 
recal the fatal Ordinances aod*ap- 
jKjinl a liUeral Oahinot.^ ..The 
Due do Mortemart, who was in 
service at Saint Cloud as Captain 
of the Cuanls, was made Prime 
Minister, and empowered to se- 
lect his colleagt^s. He began 
by naming Coi;^;:Gerard Minis- 
•ter of War,"; and M. Casimir 
Perrier Mitiistcf of I^inance J^and 


these nominations appear in the 
Bullciiti dcs Lois, although they 
never found tlieir way into the 
Moniieur. A deputation from 
the King repairfed to the Hotel 
dc Ville towards evening to pro- 
pose an accommodation, hut dis- 
covered that it was too late, and 
that there was no longer any hope 
for Charles or his dynasty ; atid 
witli these consolatory tidings they 
returned to Saint Cloud. 

Among those who had the con- 
trol of [)ublic afiiiirs atlliis time, the 
general s|||jtimc-nt already pointed 
towar|lst^Plndividunl, who alone 
consistency to the 
ReraHHi, by embracing the 
popiJ^Pfause as his own. The 
Due ([’Orleans united in his per- 
son a mullrtndc of considerations, 
all marking him out as the person- 
tvliom France now nt^eded 
at lluj lu^ad of her Go( ernment, to 
give consolidation and r(^spe^tUi- 
hilily to the new order nf things, 
and osMii’e to it tlic confulence of 
JEnrope. It was a coii‘-uiimiation 
to which, as wc havi^ befor<^ ex- 
plaij^d, all eyes liad long been 
loolife/as a po'.sible if not a 
j)robiU)!(i event. Perbiips^ in this 
case, as in many other great 
changes whftih liistory records, 
the uiilicipation of this result had 

« ecided influence in leading to 
|(:coinplishmcnl. It is true 
■many of the victorious party 
red pure republican forms, in 
place of a monarchy of udiatso- 
ever d(’gree (d liherali'y. Others 
there were, who^^ill proudly cher- 
i^ed the o^ame of Napoleon, and 
urged that Ae dynasty of victory 
and ih^ Revpli^on should bo re- 
stored to power in the person of 
the Duke of Reiebstadt. But 
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ille g:rcat current of opinion, — 
and in such a crisis opinion is 
evcrvfliing, — ran In favor of the 
family of Orleans. ‘‘ . 

As the wealjjhiesft"^ subject^ of 
France, the Due d’Orleans pos- 
sessed tliat hold on the public 
regard, which great riches, wor- 
thily and liberally emidoyed, are 
calculated to iujpart. liis rank 
placed him next to the reigning 
family, and of course drew ntien- 
ilon to him, whenever the j;ubject 
of a substitute for ^the eid^r 
branch of the Bourbq 
be discHssedl Thia 
leans, it will be remej 
lineally descended 
only brother Cdtiis 
whom Charles Xillerfve 
scent, the fcomrhdfn 'ahefetor V 
the two families being Louis Xlll. 
son of Hcniy Quatre, tlie 
dor of whose qualities bad^fP?- 
pctuaicd bis membry ih the hearts 
of \hc French, iii ^^itc of aU^jtlie 
odium attached to the misrule of 
his posterity. At the same time^ 
as the Due d’Orleans had no 
claims to the succession, s^ong 
as the Dauphin, or his v qjMip evv. 
tlie Due de Bordeaux, le- 

gitimate posterity of theirs, sur- 
vived, the elevation -of the former 
would be a revolutionary act, a 
violation of the jus ^wimm 
ciple, a departure from tlj^ J| 
hereditary succession ; and P 
fore the Due d’Orleans 
owe his crown to .the choice 
free will of the French Nation, 
just as much ayThe were a 
liUareleratecIJiyMs 


soldier of fotrt,u 
bare oerso^ 
sdl^tern dffis 
tl^ indiscrim^s , 
PeoDle^ jnPhe 




throne, it must therefore be by 
compact, and on such conditions 
as the public voice should see lit 
to impose* ^ 

And whateverrecommendution. 
the Due d’Orleaus gained by his 
proximity to the royal family, he 
derivcd.a still greater one from his 
immediate parentage, his educa- 
tion, l)is own personal character, 
and the qualities of his family. 
The son of the Montagnard 
Philippe Egalitc, who contribu- 
ted more than any other single 
individual itp heave l^ns XVI. 
from his throne, inherRM a r(;\x>- 
hitionary tajj^n his blml, tioin 
whibb no. elHpnts of rcyal rela- 
tioedib^ itl^on^^ition could 
andj|H|bus dii\cii 
tiqHH^c roslor- 
roy&i family u.i ible 

sympalljy with the Nation. At 
an early age, the then Due dc 
Chartt^, with bis iv\o younger 
brothers, was bntrusltd to the tui- 
tion' of Madame de Genli*^ v\Jio 
conducted his education entirely 
n})on the plan of Rousseau’s 
Emilius, thus giving a hardihood 
to his body and a masculine fr,ee- 
dou) to his mind, which seldom 
fall to tlie lot of modern princei, 
Having po^iplcted his education^ 
Joined the famous Jacobi^ 



be 


amended Ihe 


Club in ^1791, and during the 
sante year entered into aciivn i,er- 
vice as cdonel of a regiment in 
ilic a?my of . the Nottli. In that 
age of hard fighting and rapid 
promotions the Due de Cbajtres 
did not languish for tlie want of 
employment^rhonors. Tlirougb 
a quick srtcce?sioo" of engage- 
ments in tiip siftd summeir 

of and 

no fee rosst to/iMS^ank of Kou^ 
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tennnl general, nnd in Septenibcr 
commanded the second line of 
KolJerrnan’s army at the battle of 
Valrny. Soon afterwards be 
joined Dnmoiiriez, and participa- 
ted in the brilliant thougli brief 
career of that general, c6inmand- 
ing liis ctMitre in the great battle 
of Jemappes, ahd being equally 
distinguished to the close of the 
campaign, 

Tlu; family of Orleans becom- 
ing siihjcci to the })roscription of 
th(* Convention, on ac- 

coniitj^HII' suspicions awakened 
hv thIlPfaniily u^nexions, the 
l)uc do riiartreS^pd int ojj^u ish- 
ment, nne^^j^ed k 

tcrj'pting^^^y of rnilitarv ratik 
made him by Austria, because he 
would not bear arms against his 


death of his father; his two broth- 
ers, the Due de Montpensier and 
ibe Comte de Beanjolais, having 
continued to be held imprisoned 
in France. But in 1796 the 
Direclorv offered to liberate the 
two brothers, on condition they 
should all retire* to America. — 
The Due d’Orlcans gladly ac- 
cepted this condition, and imme- 
diately emharker’ for the United 
State?, where he arrived in 1790, 
and was^oon joined by hbs hrolh- 
iMjjLremained in Amcri- 
Ca Si^Kg^Vears, exattiining our 
conwHpldying its institutions, 
andlHHI^hg the esteem of our 
rnoM H ptinguislied citizens. In 
ISfHi mey went to England, and 
resided di Twickenham in hortor- 
ahlo poverty, nobly refusing to 
MR the dependent pensioners of 
a^reign Government at war with 


countr}', he^ nobly disciplined bis 
s])ii‘it to a life of bumble ohscitrily, 
and ^^ibinitted manfully to the ne- 
cessity of employing a part of his 
time in tlu-j dulies of a village 
school. nastcr in the Grisoas. — 
The fall of Robespierre some- 
what hi’tiel^d his conditiouj by 
enabling him to enter into corres- 
pondence with liis friends, and he 
then p i^sed several years in trav- 
elling about Europe; chiefly bn 
fool. During his wanderings in 
the Norlli of Europe, ha. ^s* re- 
cognised, and again rdceivbd the 
offer of military confiVlVand, and 
apin refused to bear arms against 
his country. Meanwhile he had 
become DueJ '^Otjfeans' by the 

' *■ The Duc;'^' Was iSuried i 


France, or to pnriicij)ate in »ihe 
petty intrigues of iIk' lilllo court 
of Hartwell. In ISi-T iljc Due 
de Montpcii.'-lcr died ofeonsump- 
liOn,* and the (.’omte. tie Beou- 
jolatbeing ihreateiied with the 
saiijj|p^easc, he and his brother 
repaired to the Mediteiratican. 
At Malta, noon after landing, the 
Comte de Beaujolais died ; and 
from this period until, the Re.sto- 
the Due d’Orleans resided 
l^in Sicily, where he married 
^hterofthe House ofNaples. 
revioiiS to the Hundred J)ays, 
he bold n high* command in the 
arrS^j'^under Louis Xv^Ill. ; but 
ginOO ,the esloralion bo 

hx^ fcdli^^;ing tillogf^tlier in re- 


VdHi’ti! ClLapf^t mo m the mo^t htsui- 

tifu^pbjfj^ts;^ »v 0 |ittmontal «®ue of tho Due cle Mout- 

])!‘iisi«r, oxooulea by We.stnia'jott (No. 1170,) a lucino.'ial ol the coniimu'd ivguniol 
iiis surviving brother. • 


31 * 
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tirernent, ira))roving liis estates 
and educating his family. How 
far this seclusion was forced upon 
him by the jealousies of the reign- 
ing family does not distinctly ap- 
pear ; but that it was owing to this, 
in part at least, is evident from 
his not having acted in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. There are two 
articles in the Charter touching 
this point, one of wliicii is said to 
have been inserted by liouis 
XVIII, with special reference to 
the Due d’Orlcans ar i^ his 
ly. One of these 
vides that, *The 

ro^al family and of 

the blood are Poei^^H&ight 
of their birth ; * tiieppl^r, 
(Art. 31) that ‘ The princes can- 
not take their seals in the Cham- 
ber but by order of the Kjfgs 
ex|)re«sed for each session Ijgfk 
message, under pain of the nulli- 
ty bf everything which may have 
])eeii done in them* presence,’ — 
While lh(* ndinission (jf the Due 
d’Orh ans to the Cliamher de- 
pended on the caprice of the 
Mitnsters, he could cxcroi&gj|flii- 
ence in the State only aiil||^])ri- 
vate individual; and he seems 
purposely to havejkjgpitdoof from 
the contests of party, except so 
far as the conduct of himself and 
family was a continual oxj)r^|||a| 
of sympathy with the 
The more exahed, it is 
the liberal party cbmplaiped that 
the d(||i^ of the *Diic d’Qrleans 
to pros&^uie territorial or 

pecuniary claiiw of^ Jp 
G^rnrnent 

support he 

era! measures had giyen' dispfejls- 
nrVto Louis XVI 11., and led to 


ids receiving an intimation from 
that King, that it would be judi- 
cious for him to abstain from all 
part in public affairs. Dad he 
resisted, and thrown himself 
warmly and publicly into the 
ranks of.the Opfvosition, he would 
have proved a dangerous enemy 
of the Government, l)y whomso- 
ever it might be administered. 
But without his doing this, his 
entire life and his well known 
sentiments, spoke for the part he 
would take, when a occa- 

sion sljould arrive. 

Undoubtedly the do- 

mestic condiM|| of lliendgiiing 
tiiat of 

ing, with which iiind- 

ed and patriotic princ(' was 
viewed at the Tuileric’s. He was 
looked upon by the Kinc and the 
Dauphin as a collatertd licir, pre- 
paring to step into the heri^ge of 
their expiring line. The l)au- 
phin and Daupbin(>< were old 
and childless ; and saving iJie 
Due d’Angoulcme, only a hoy of 
uncertain health kepl„ from their 
hereditary throne the yescendoaot 
of tlie ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous Regent, the son of the more 
ambitious ai^ less scrnpnlous 
Egalite. * While tljc fear of the 
conjarajnation of liberal jn inciples, 
added k) the not less anxipiis fear 
of assassination, consigned the 
Due de.Bordeax to the seclusion 
of private tutors amid the luxu- 
lies pf royal jSfa, the five sons pf 
tlie^Dnc d’tS^e^fjps.wcre gaining 
a n>a 9 |l>cdfp|i^ gathering 
‘ goWcp^g^Qj^iSlthe ordinaiy* 
schoojs aCFarisi' JHisjipJdest son, 
especially, the Due de Chartres, 
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was a noble promising youth, wlio 
collected upon himself those en- 
thusiastic tributes of popular es- 
teem, which seemed to belong to 
an heir of the crown rather than a 
mere prince of the blood. 

Taking into consideration all 
the circuins'ijinces which we have 
thus (jcv('lo|>(;d, how could 
France fail to rest her hopes upon 
the Due ci’Oiloaii'^? A prince of 
the blotxl, his falljer liad been an 
ardent promoter of the Revolu- 
tion. I J^Jiu d worn the revoiu- 
tionary^Hpiul(*, and combated 
under M^icolore^barmer with 
(lihilngin^ied hotJ^ He bad 
(||)n St ant 

an oullaw^l^^e deprued of 
rank ami wealtlu He iiad pass- 
ed th(‘ w(*aiy years of haiiisb- 
nient in manly inilcpeiidcjicc, 
earning hi,- iVeud like a roiariar 
win Ml k v\as necessary, and ex- 
hibiting in hi^ adversity llie liigh- 
cst traits of moral courage, forli- 
tnde, and fine (llguify of spirit. 
Restored lo In- litlos and estates, 
and in the v-njoymeni of the \ast 
income of bis family, he had liied 
among liis fellow citizens fif- 
loen years, beloved for his private? 
virtues, honored for 1/is past 
life, e>-teeim?d for the liberality 
and soundm?ss of his principles, 
and looliifsd ttf as tbo prohtiblo fu- 
ture stay of his conulry. What 
wonder, when the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days had 
raised an impassable barrier, 
Ijj^d placed 0 gulf of blood be- 
tween the King|ite^jfe^ People, 
Uiat all eyes Nien 

turned towards the Due 


leans as the preordained Chief of 
the Nation ? 

While the contest raged in Pa- 
ris, the Due d’Orlenns kept him- 
self concealed at bis country seat 
of Neuilly, situated a few miles 
out of the city. It is perfectly 
clear that lie is free from any im- 
putation of having fomented in- 
surrection, or otherwise taken 
steps lo bring about the conun- 
gcncy ihat had orcurred. What 
private relations ho may pre- 
viously htn liacl with the liberal 
party we JBpw not ; nor is the 
fact to the present ques- 

tion,^«||^]f-evi(lont that neith- 
cr h^^P^nny body else but the 
Kinf^Wd his advisers are real- 
ly to blame for the actual oc- 
currence of the Revolution. It 
InigAcen justly remarked that ‘ To 
ImH jdotted eflectuaily against 
Charles X. he must liave ccyi- 
spired with his confessors to make 
him a bigot, with his Minisims to 
make Iiim sign the lalnl Ordinan- 
ces, ami with his iroojis lo ma.^sa- 
cre bi$ bubjccis with muskc'iry 
and shot.’ in fact, the 

Due (n^’leans concealed himself 
from all but bis family, until the 
battle of the Barricades had been 
fought, the Guards were driven 

* 'kiris, and the formne of the 
g tiy nasty had become 
val;ly desperat{'. I’lnirs- 
cht :he Deputies (h'tcrmin- 
cd to |)Iocc th*’ (‘xeiMidve au- 
thority for the lime being in his 
hands ; and givijj| car at last to 
their pressing entreaties, bo re- 
turned tb Pyis Friday, and 
corp^irilted lilMieir past recal to 
the^aiise and' the consequences 
of4id Revolution. 
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EnWy on Friday a paper was 
circulaled, printed at the office of 
the JVational, the leading journal 
of the victorious party. It v;as 
an these words : 

‘ Ordre Official. 

‘ Vive la Patrie ! Vive la Lib- 
erie ! Vive la Cbarte I Et a has 
Charles Dix ! 

‘Vive le Due d’Orleans, notre 
Roi 

Indeed, whatever rnighl have 
been the wishes Q ^H| dividttals, 
many rcfleciing mer ||p p of the 
republican party, vln||||^sired 
only the greatest tbc 

greatest number, were ep|||^ed 
that ail tlte substantial advantages 
of a commonwealth would be at- 
tained by calling the Due d®r- 
leans to the throne upon salM^- 
tory conditions, which they had 
the full power to slipuinte. It 
was understood that La Fayette 
and his collecigues of the Ex- 
treme Left were content, on re- 
ceiving cortnin giiaranlees^lbi: the 
public liberties, to agr«eg|jl bis 
nominalion. The view^jff the 
majority of tlie leading individu- 
als in the Chamlj(er were ex- 
pressed in an article of the Xa~ 
tionr/l of Fridaj', uliicdi may be 
regarded as an authorized 
sition of their sentiments : ’ 

‘ After fifteen years of odious 
and dishonorable <ule, the House 
of Boiij-bon is for the second 
time-e|l^!ludedjlito the . throne. 
The Cliamber^W has 

toda^^ pronounced' i trand 
resolution, by cnlH!^><he.i'4p^ae 
of (gleans to tliO Lieiit^nt 
Generalship of the KingdonL^?^ ' 

‘ This satisfaction was to 


the French People, who have 
endured, during fifteen years, a 
Government incapable, vexatious, 
prodigal, and injurious to the 
country. 

‘For fifteen years France has 
not been at liberty to pronounce- 
with eulogium the glorious names 
ol the men who delivered her in 
1789. The Revolution was held 
to be an act for which the coun- 


try was bound to repent, and to 
ask pardon. France was obliged 
to apologize for wished 

to be fr63C. 

‘The brjjjgg men oltl 

army werflHfcost compellccl to 
findjl^xci^fo^cir vicloiios, 
or tiMpyorced y^illBSil^ el ve from 
foreign hands tH|Hu of 

their dory. 

‘ France was snbjcci to the 
connnand of incapable dogeu- 
erate princes, nowis<; in harmony 
with the spirit of the^Naliorj. 

‘The throne was desttljed to 
pass from a feeble and obstinate 
1aih(3r, destitute of an\ Kind of 
knowledge, to a son witliout in- 
telligenee, and unacquaintLMj with 
the, interests he was to direct. 


‘ The future was as gloomy for 
France as the present. 

‘ Finally this deposed family 
shed sei\s of French blood for 
the cause of Usurped jtower, — 
ilnft comprehended in the Ordi- 
nances. • -M 


‘ Bui punishment was not long 
delayed. The Ordinances sub- 
versive of our rights appeared on 
Monday ; this day, Friday, the 
forfeiture istpr^punced. 

‘ The Citfmplv felt the neces- 
sity of esit^l^^:« Governinehf 
in'Ijba of that jo# overthrown. 
Wc need a prompt, vigorous, and 
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active organization. Situated in 
the centre of Europe amid a 
number of rival powers, we re- 
quire a firm and stable institution. 
.Tlie Republic, whicli has so 
many attractions for generous 
minds, succeeded ill with us thir- 
ty years ago. Ex|»osod* to the 
rivalry of the generals, it foil un- 
der the Idow's of the first man of 
genius, wlio tried to make him- 
self h.-> master. What we want is 
dial Hcjiublic disguised iincltT ti 
inonarcliy liy means of represen- 
tati\ o g o^ iiinent. The Cliarter, 
al\viiys»p^ Cliarter, with such 
nitviifiHl^ns as and the 

])ublie interest in^H^^*’ 

Similar c ^^ yations vp^^aadc 

trad only-H^^fejwiug passage: 

* The llepuhlio has hut one 
laull. which is, that it s.'t ni.^ not 
to he pcis.Vihlc ill France. Per- 
haps it may one day liecoiue pos- 
sii)le,;^erliajis it is tlic definitive 
Governnu’m to which all nations 
are advancing ; Init its time lias 
not yet come. The heroes of 
the last ievv days exclaimed 
yirc la Charte! Wliat ^vas 
meant by that cry, which inspired 
such noble comiuct? May the 
Charier, developed and amcrified 
by victory, prove an equivalent 
for the Republic! — Supposing 
tliis point decided, the next qinjs- 
tion is, lit wiioiii shall the throne 
be giveiT? The name of the 
Due d ’Orleans presents itself. 
The necessity of speedily estab- 
lishing a Government is univer- 
sally felt. The Otic d’Orleans is 
among us, Bnd|Ms s^tt3ati^^ is 
such that be ineans 

of pacifying Fraiicc, and sa^jng 


3fJ5 

us from the hostility of the rest of 
Europe.’ 

The wish prevailing at Paris, 
therefore, was sufiicicnily manifest 
in favor of tlie Due d ’Orleans, 
with such constitutional siifiula- 
tions as should secure the rights 
of the People. The only inqui- 
ry with him could be whether 
any dt'forence was due on his 
part to the right.s of the young 
Due di l^ordciiLix. This, to be 
sure, is rather a question of 
transcendfij^l morals ; for rarely 
can menflWFouiid, who, in such 
a con^wp^y, would thrust from 
theompp^^a profFered crown, out 
of MH Ihiess for the conflicting 
pretirismns of a distant kinsman* 
IJiJl there are two considf rations, 
which ar(' conclusive on this 

^^liC Nation had n^solved to 
depose, and had deposed, got 
this or that individual, hut a dy- 
nasty. It wiw the whole family 
of Artois of which they were de- 
termined to be rid once and for- 
ever^^The battle of the Barri- 
end^^S settled their fate just 
:is (Imsively and definitively as 
the battle of Waterloo had done 
that of Napdleon. The Revo- 
iulioM w as over, and the coiUro- 

* disposed of, before the Due 
ans was cidled u[)on to de- 
3 to Ills own course. Now, 
first place, as a matter of 
expediency, the Due d’OHcans 
could adopt m other alternative, 
because, had to make 

any itfiiVor of young 

Henri, he wSmjM only have drawn 
dowa^ikiin bn* his own head . The 
Nation were at irreconcileable war 
with the whole House of Artois, 
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and noiln'ni^ hut the inoffensive 
life of ilio Due de Bourhon Con- 
de and the personal popularity of 
the Due cl’Orleans and his chil- 
dren saved theni from partaking 
in the scnt(;nce of proscription, 
which had gone forth against the 
posterity of Robert of Bourbon. 
By assuming to protect the rights 
of the Due de Bordeaux, the 
Due d’Orleans ^vould have ren- 
dered l)ia own expulsion fitom 
France just as smx! ns iha^ of the 
royal family. Fiance would iti 
that case inevitably l ^ye become 
a Republic, probabtj^llR) La^y- 
ette for Presid(’nt ; fd^j^ag Na- 
poleon had uo sfrong p^ Jjl pgiQflg 
the inielligenl classes, a Mpfett ing 
aside the princes of tlP^feod, 
what other human being could 
aspire to be King over France ? 

In the second place, as a 
ter of |irineiple, when die Hjuc 
d’prlcnns pul on the tricolor, 
and clambered over die barri- 
cades to make bis way to the 
Palais Roy-.d, be gave np the 
whole reignin»; dynasty alike, in 
adoptimr die Revolution, ffltorles 
Tenth had attempted a ^rwpsur- 
pation. He had mnde'w^r on 
his sufijecis In stippori of the at- 
tempt, dins vohiniarlly siibinitiing 
the (jueslion lo the liial by battle, 
and had b'*e,n vainj'iivJujd. after 
making his own i-sne, f*hoQfeg 
his own tribunal, and hkflHru 
mode oftrbL He had irioo^he 
vliirtm spontaneously 

deprived redress, by 

taking n dedt|||pii the poioi; of 
tlie bayonety^^l^^^ofe^tyarse, 
Twan end of fefe stake 

f^irwhich be played was tAsplote 
^wer ; the forfeiture he 

stood pledged to incur if he failed, 


was dethronement and exile; and 
how could the destinies of the 
boy Henri be separated from 
those of his grandfather and un- 
cle ? In the contest of the Three 
Days the jirinciple of the royal 
right of usurpation encountered 
the principle of the popular right- 
of revolution, and the latter was 
victorious. It hashc*<?ii said, that 
victory ii die visible sentence of 
the gods delive red on llie field of 
battle, in (avor of the party they 
protect ; and who, — in a coun- 
try witli free instil ut«||^*derlvtMl 
from the same sotip|^|o nil. 
successful iiasp lntiou/^^ill de- 
n\^ that in of iTic 'I'in ee 

Daglilte n^tCQus caii^io pie- 
vail||P^\And ^he Due 

d^Or^ans to tam| HfesaoM* view 
of tlicsub^t, }.u‘is and 

Ofiinious ol‘ his life prescribe that 
ho must linve done, it was impos- 
sible for him to ni'»k(‘ any dis- 
tinction in behalf oT the Due de 
Bordeaux, hecausci a risif^iii his 
favor would have an aban- 

donment of the piiiK/jileof the 
Revolution. 

We hold, tlicrt'Icjre, that the 
thev Due d’Orleans acted a righ- 
teous 1^0 less than a wise part, in 
buck ling on the lionors, which the 
decrees of Providence, the infatu- 
alijjn of, the reigning family, and 
the S])onta neons voice of the Na- 
lictn, unitedly devolved tmon him. 
It is affirmed that CkarllrX. and 
liis advisers at Saint Cloud, anti- 
cipating that the Due d’Orlcans 
might become the rallying point 
of the revolutionists, had eSum- 
manded a troops to ar- 
rest bini 'it tke ^ery 

tlih^ wh^ tlw^eputics in Parfe 
w^Ve preparing for his reception 
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ilicre. If it were so, he fortu- 
nately escaped from the hands of 
liis good cousin, to meet lhe> wish- 
es of the People. . Early on the 
morning of Saturday, July 31 st, 
lie had an interview with a com- 
mittee of the Deputies, and in the 
free conversation that ensued be- 
tween .them, as reported after- 
wards by Cotnie Sebastian!, he 
expressed his love oC^-order and 
the laws, an ardent desire to spare 
fVtince ilie scourge of civH and 
foreign war, llio firm purpose of 
seeming: the liberty of his coun- 
iry, aii^w>^\vi^l) to make the 
Clinrt ^^p ^li ^ 

These feelipgs anap^oj |^ ^e 

in a ProcdUH^, whidfp^ is- 
sued at no4l|n^|m0':4tjt} , in the 
following words : 

‘ Inti mutants of Paris : The 
Deputies of d‘h*aii(!e, at this mo- 
inont j^seinblc^d iti PanV, iiave 
signifies to me their (l(\sire that I 
should re|)air to tlii.^ capiUil to 
exercise tljc functions of Lieuten- 
ant General of the Kingdom. 

‘ 1 liave not liesitated to come 
and shtau’c your danger^SI, to place 
myself in the midst of your heroic 
population, and to exert all my 
efforts to preserve ypu from the 
calamities of civil and of an- 
archy. ^ « 

* On Morning to the city of 

Paris, I^^re ijfhh pride those 
glorious colors which you have 
resumed and w^hich 1 myself long 

‘The Chamb^'s are about to) 

assemble : they consider of 

the means of. seepnog Ute reign 


of law, and the maintenance of 
the rights of the Nation, . 

‘ The Charter will henceforth 
be a truth. 

PjllLIPPE n’OULEANS.’ 

' • Ink ' 

It is . not rernarkahio, that in 
the agitaicd and excited state of 
the population of Paris, this proc- 
lamation should have pcoduced 
a gjpeat and a varied sensation, 
aiiii^g those, who were not in 
llie'^^iecfet of the political move- 
ments of the Deputies. A large 
|)orlion of ibti citizens, excited by 
iheittriumoraliicy liad achieved, 
and fillgdljKlh just indignation, 
wef^,^Jmsifiil of ilie whole 
Houfe^lP Homhon. VV'henothe 
procItfilSflion appeared, it was ob- 
jected to for a reason wliicli may 
now^ seem slight, but which de- 
rived^ consc((uence from the un- 
settliil slate of public affairs. 
The victorious People, little con- 
sid{‘rate of the etirjuelie lielonging 
10 the forms of such a document, 
dinnamh'd why it was not coun- 
tersigned by the Munici])al Com- 
missiil^or by La P'ayeile, as a 
sort a certificate of 

genuiri^ftHess, an indorsement of 
Us true derivation from ' those 
iru.^ted pairiins, in whom the sol- 
<lit*rs of th(' Barricadt'S reposed 
confidencf*. 

/^e l)('| allies nsscmbled at M. 
TJ|||h^ at one o’clock to receive 
theS^Hirt of the Committee, 
which had conferred woth the 
Due d’Orlean?, and to take mea- 
suim.rQr officlall^aking known 
td' the People wn^t they had 
done. The Due d’Orleans had 
been called td the post of Lieu- 
tenant General : tins his own 
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rocIai'Dation made known. But 
y whom was he called, for what 
purpose, and under what condi- 
tions? All this St was inapottot 
the People should 
understand; for the Dej^jSoa.bad 
no legal authorityias a consj^luent 
portion of the Sta^, any 

act whatever. Itwasonly ashidi- 
viduals^aving personal f laim. to 
the popular confidence, %at 
Deputies €iOuld expect obedi^e 
to their acts fi and it was Qi^^ by 
tlie presMg exigency of the ex- 
isting interregnum that they wkjre 
justified in ns$uming^"^crcatj| a 
provisional Government,.. CJh'fte 
third of August they ^ 

Chamber, and would 
stitutiorial aiuhority as sJIhi^^but 
now they could interpose only as 
an informal assembly of the most 
rcspt’cted individuals in Fr ^ c. 
Conscious of these facts, ihcqPte- 
gan by taking sle))S to win the 
a{f[3robaiion of the People to the 
revolutionary power of the Due 
d’Orlenns ; — of that People, 
who, willi arms in their hands, 
wxM'e the admitUxl dcposi|||^pKor 
the supreme authority of :«pf?a- 
tion, and w ho seemed railK dis- 
posed •to follow ilu; j)olitica] guid- 
ance of tlieir owi^ ("ominission 
at the Hole! dcj Vi!!e, than to 
look to tile Palais I loyal or to 
tlie Deputies lor advice or dh^- 

Tlie Deputies speedily 
upon a proclamation t^jj^e ' ad- 
dressed to the People inWeij be- 
half, declaralcnjUj^rie views ^ey 
entertained n^^kipg the Dtrc 
d’Orleans Cieuteoani Generah 
France, they say, id free. Des- 
potism raised . its standardi but 
the heroic population . of Paris 


had overthrown it, and what 
France now needed was a Gov- 
ernment, which nitght be able to 
secure to the j^untry the advan- 
tages it had; a^uired. With this 
purposetheyMd invited the Due 
d’Orleans to as^mc the execu- 
tive fuijciions for a time, as the . 
only sure -means, of peacefully ac- 
poinpliabing the work of the 
They added, that 
|be fjiieiitehant General would 
respect the rights of the Peo- 
ple, i^cause from it he would 
derive:iis Own ; \\h\\c 

entrusting him with ;h|K. they 
should, ma^ assur^l|H|r the 
Strength ^H|^rability ^jp^llieir 

of the citizens irrll^pformaiion of 
the municipal and departnmntal 
administration ; trial* by jury in 
affinrs of the Press; fetlior- 
ougbly organized responsiWty of 
the public servants ; the situation 
of the military legally secured ; 
and the re-election of Deputies 
appointed looses in the admin- 
istration of jGrovernment. . . , 

, It was &en concluded thuil, to 
calm the popular effervescence, 
the Deputie|shoLild repair in a 
body to'theyalais Royjil, and 
]>et;sonally communicate J^dj tlie 
Lieutenant General the 

citizens^ The Deputjffiraccord- 
ingly hastened thither, headed by 
M, Lafilte, their temporary Presi- 
dent^ who read the proclama^n 
to the Duke in the presence’ of 
bis, collcaguegjL.- How far :tlie 
Duke may hat^been sincere iu 
theicordiai assent he gave to the 
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principles of the proclamation, we 
know not ; but certain it is that 
he expross6(}, In ins-language and 
manner, the firmest approbation 
of the views of ^ife^puties, and 
especially of tfe^veral guaran- 
tees, “Which tbri^j})Ulated for the 
rights of thc'^vHilion, , and tlie 
ma^nance aiid''dftirelopineiit of 
ils ifiertics. His words,’ his ges- 
mi^s, and his^^fiysip^omyV says 
one of the cohtentpti^y accounts 
of the scene, contended iitv ex- 
pressing s*:itislaction''^ and prid^. in 
tiein gjl^ iatcd wifli them in the 
regwH^ti^ of consUnuionnl Or- 
leans \va^ the 

horseba JR|n|er 
«cir hel^p||^pS‘a|^TO,a^s. 
’It was inm|^ely pr()|K)$jgd'''3^d 
agreed ll^||PFl)t?f)^ides slwld 
liccoinpany liinn in a hodxvtd'Ae 
head-quarters of liberty and popu- 
lar t^ljt ; and the iin))ortance of 
liie firilerview there had between 
tlie^Duc (i’OrItvans and the party 
oflhe Ilevnliilion 'iji?prcs< ailed by 
La'-^FaytHie a-ud the Municipal 
CoinmisMon, of 

detaiknl notie^^’^ ^ 

'l^it of thefelPraeii^|^qf|iub- 
Ite feeling the 

splendid vicU)^|^||fl'^ the 
Days, many pah^ 
arise^each desiring thd^fejistab- 
hshfiB^f Q system of j^vern- 
nu?nl j|pK)rmable >b their res- 
pective opinions. Th^ names of 
Napoleon and of iW RepuMic 
resounded in the public ear^ from 
those brave men of the fatu^trrgs, 
who had gained, the victo^ry, from 
those high spfrited youths, who 
had led on ilic soldiers of the 


Barricades. The boldest demo- 
cratic doctrines were loudly dis- 
cussed, and propagated by hand- 
bills placarded M every corner. 
The ^t ide^, the idea that would 
natitrtnfy occur to the victors, was 
loascertniu the national will by 
taking i|ie of the whole 

people of FlbstW in the manner 
designi^^ijd % the Constituent 
.^ssem^ly. H^en, whp entertain- 
^ such; views, could not but look 
diSapprovinglyon the proceedings 
of the Deputies, in undertaking 
to confer the functions of Lieu- 
tenant (^eral on the Due d’Or- 
teans wdili the intent of subse- 
qi^gfev elevating him to the 
These men contended 
that provisionary Commis- 
sion of Governmenr, which deriv- 
ed its uutliority innnedinlcly froiii 
itMrrcctiou and llic victory of iho 
B^icades, was hound to cou- 
tinue in the • .vcieist* of the power 
thus conferred hy circnmstaifces, 
until t'je future destinies of the 
counuy had i)een su’osnilted to the 
Voice of the Dcoplo. i'iicy weni 
and uiTirmed that Franco 
dl|^Pt«vvant, nor would it have, a 
Klh^but republican institutions 
similar to those of the' United 
Stales. And t'Ofiiended that, 
at any rale, if the Due d’Orlcans 
W'nsto be called upon to rcigii, n 
||b|»Id be afiiT udoplitig a now 
and subrniitin.;* to iho 
the question of his election, 
the other hand, it was con- 
tei^ted feythe* groat majority of 
th|^’fibm! Di|^ies, then in the 
vely tfeoith orfflfeir popularity as 
the pcmwering and at Icu^tii suc- 
cessful defenders of the Cliartcr, 
supperted by the great body of 
persons who felt anxious for the 
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restoration of public tranquillity, 
tliat it was of urgent necessity to 
oiganize the Government perma- 
nently with all possible despatch. 
They urged that nqtbil]^ was 
juore certain to awaken divisions 
and propagate dispord ^mong tlie 
members of tim vljM^ous party, 
than to attempl^^dw^ reestablish- 
ment of rej^uUican foi^ wliich 
had so often been tried m vain in 
France. Th^ represented thet 
the sudden proclamation ^f the 
Republic would spicad alaiiii in 
the departments, and ^rve as a 
pretext lor malecont^ts to stir 
up intObtine war And was there 
not just cjusr to appiche^ -Itiat 
the roestdbli^hmenl ol the A^pub- 
hr m Fianct would provoke an- 
otlici coalilioii war against hpr, on 
the part of iliosc jealous propa- 
gandists ofdesDotism, the 
cd heads of Europe^ If a™ar 
against Fiuncc should be kindled 
by her enemies, they would be 
glad of such a piett xl foi invad- 
iilghei Uniioiy, and would com- 
pel her U) sustain immense 
fices befoie she could ex]^ 
iiiumph over tlieir combift^ 
ifluy. Conwdq^g all ^cse 
dnqgs, ‘considering, as La Fay- 
ette liimsolf has expressed it, the 
impressions left in France by past 
vicissitudes, the nauiio of 
mg circumstances iinmt 
SUL rounding them, and the 
ual situation of the 
appealed to the great .iq|j 
those individual wto m 
^ public that 

clioit^of the Bmed’Oried^, the 
ubinblislimcnt of a new dynasty 
with an amended Constitution, 
promised better for the olSder, 
welfare, and liberties of the coun- 




try, than the Republic* Still, new 
conditions were indispensably ne- 
cessary to be incorporated in the 
organization of the recon^ructed 
JVIonaichy the settlement 

of these c(»^t}ons cpostitutes 
what has beo^n^termed thd yiro- 
ffrarmne of thfc Hotel dfe Vaip, of 
whicli so much has since' 
said« And the tenoi of thispiny- 
bilt^ this rehearsal of the Consti- 
tutional drama to be enacted, has 
beett^^ince distinctly explained by 
<ho organ of the republican part) , 
Lo Fayette himself. 

The Deputies 

d'Orleans t ngj^t heir wSjjBowly 
and laSorioijliHKOUgh thi^ects, 
:ked up 
►Tcblng 
and at 
ol( • de 
ved here 
ander of 
and as the 
ropiosontatne of llie^'men of the 
IJarric adi s, acoitegc ofiheyoung 
heroes of the Polytetlinic School 
standing aiound him in (lie snlle 
d^armes or gtbat hall of the Ho- 
tel. In the CMse of the inter- 
view, that 

the autljdl^ Sfo^Dopular ponfi- 
depce, l^arhiqb ne ivas iitveist- 
cd, gavw^^j||iyight, and made 
it ids dutVj Wf explain himself 
frUtpH jn the mSfae of the People, 
to the candidate lor lhej||poiie. 
^You ibow/ said lu i]| |ipPrctte. 
‘that I atn a RepubfpE^ and 
that I regard the Constitution of 
the United States as the most 
pci feet ill existence.* ^I think 
With ypu,* said the Due d’Or- 
leans ; * it is impossible to have 
passed two years in America, and 
not to be oi tliis belief ; but do 
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joudeernit expedient to adopt 
It, in the actual of France 

and state of dpinion — 

‘ No/ rcpliedlba l^aytttc ; ‘ what 
the Natioa t?ant«. at this 

tnont^ IS a popmir Monarchy^ 
vtihrovmtd by refkhJlcan, purely 
instmtimsJ' ^ It 
as I undetSand it/ an- 
the Prince. This mirual 
e^S^gagomi'nt, which, sa} s La Fay- 
ette, nia) bo appreciated at its 
vahie, but wdiicli lie tesiened to 
make public a$ einbodyin|f the 
f ondiiipns of die pew social c6m- 
e effect of uniting to- 
ihose who did not 



and those 
but a 
tlic 



pa 
get] 

wlio WisJ 
Bourboi 
t)nc d’< 
window 
ing out 

titude isS^ydluatjKt 
People OT*WSuiee as it 
pioper pei^oii; thf*y waVf 
the window a tricolored flag as 
the symbol of liberty and conroi d, 
amid the acclamatioiis and ap- 
plauses of the congregated men 
of the Baiiicades. 

Imagination t%bar% px^to 
to itbcU a teymtr^hd 

splendid spectacle tban tb 
this vcncrflhle^ ^ 

ty, the good La 

ette, trO^#g foot 
ratiMjl after pwer in 
persflH^gaidless of the 
glpij^lHIcorrupg Pre^j 
FrehcnTTcpnblic creaW ^ , 
self, bidding farewell |^5e pcftly 
preddaetionsii to the enthusiastic 
visions of his country’s Jjberty, 
perhaps, which had cheered him 
on through bi»<d)Cqueied caicei 
in the battle fields of tAmeripa, in 



er- 

ay- 

IP^" 

own 
lf)ting 
of a 


the spiiit stiiring scenes of the 
first Revolution, in the dungeons 
of Olinutz, in the entrusted se- 
clusion fixedjtlfi him by file Em- 
pneforWhowhojte heVastoo 
puic, strug- 

gles a^in^t foreign power and 
minfeteritlL^lk^ity which follow- 
cd the — sacrificing 

everyth}^, liliMMidierished prin- 
ciples dBms !o0g the un- 

willing ^bonvidlfoit thiit it was 
d6manded fSr thfe peace and 
ti anqmllitjf^ of France. Nqr was 
the occasion, the manner in whicli 
the surradpCr was made, lcs& re- 
markablf^llnn the sacrifice itself. 
La Favettc stood not m tlic atti- 
tude of a fortunate soldier, using 
the aothority of inilit u v j>owcr to 
control the rnireni ol the public 
deliberations, and iliiowi-g lii‘- 
sword into tlielighic i sc do as tlic 
bK|^ice of lenson osc ill iic ci^efoi e 
his eyes lie did not oc copy the* 
jiosition of a popular demagogue, 
a Romaii G. aFUousU 

Von Artaveldl, pins nna, ]k.i poses 
SO ringed in their natuic, that 
: private ambition or pub- 
prCdqjrSnated it is hai d 
i |lie potent en- 
of n demperacy a 

Jirt their own 

nothc'tlani). *RS^ipeared there, 
indent thelmre of the con,- 
Paus, amid scenes hal- 
i. triumphs and sad- 
ahiisps of freodoin, 
lied person iHca- 
and rcpiibliCaii 
the represen- 
taVive ofa Wat principle not of a 
party of men, making sacred stip- 
H) buhalf of that principle, 
WWe cdndilJon of sufTciing the 
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iJwcitttfird k, ro^wiiig it up. 
Opt fialjliit-Hii'Imb pioduccd 
bole Nation 
ns one seuti- 

eciti a unauinu- 

m decided and 

1C- 
. IS pci- 
Jication 


Cloutl, and the grefil avenues 
aiound it^ ^hic;l> the defeated sol- 
diers ol the Gtiaiqd continued to 
occupy. 

When tho 0UC de Kaj^use re- 
nt ed to Saint Cloud, notbih^ co^d 
exceed the consternation tihfcb 
his cippcarance there, followed^ 
tlie (1) in^ troops, pioduced^irae 
ro)a) conspnatois asseniwljl^lit 
the Chateau. Such was 
ocssof then infatuation, that ihey 
hi|(i ^ dreamed of the |)ossibili- 
UDfowaid an event, and 
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dajTilf uncalcnlating ft antic of thru own accord^ rise in a 

ali$i^ pad long sinc^asscd away, miss and proceed 40 attock the 
Tleft Guards weie Fmichmen in ro)^al camp and %klily | in which 
spirit as faot } iMwl sheeted, as cast, if left to thetnselves, they 
they had been, for then fidelii) to inijn commit some deph^rablfe 
the ijbiise pf ^oiirboD, still they c vet s^, which would dii»b5dor tlje 
were too wise^ and too fond of c mve of the Revolution- ^ 
their pountiy, to engage tp emh irk The citizens were ah eady 

in a desperate ahd Oti|ivaiIipg con- inj; the tocsin, and arming them* 
tenlion ip behalf of av|»ostratc selves without waiting for OTddts* 
rlynasiy, who bad prpv^ tbemf* To pi event the possible conste* 
« elves inrapiblc of rtdgpingi atui ^ quencetlj the Govcinineiit lost no 
whose ill'll mcompawit)* was time m airanging an t\pidiiion 
alike niinous to ibeir nn<ipf!dljWicommtnd of u sponsible 

thcmMlvis, ln»t?ead ^((wanifet- ^yho might 

in^ iW) 1 1 'idiiicss to fiusmin it well ns dtrec t, |ilie popggR move* 
wai, tile Gutuds Tht* . National^ Gtjard 

woids of ]VL do lli&rO(y?iw H Py f 1 0 suminoalff to thetr 
‘ to place thcrtibilvcs it gpoiinced p wrfh 

loyal ifctniil) and any pofttou o( 
their suhjci tb who might be ex* Knig 


cited to attack them, pending ^oixipelledi; 
negotiations whu li weie todc^t^pJ|^d that td 
the fat( of Ti iiK e ’ 

The C oniiiiH ion lost no time 
in u polling to the Goveinincntat 
Fnis th it ( h iilc'^ u In ( d to ao* 

( ( j)t of then sile rondiu l ftr his the 
rttiuini nt fiom till lountiy^ ip- sands 
sisting th It li^ had ahdir ated oifer a f^^ 
in favoi of the Duo deBdidij®R, ed 


!sf 

jqtet'rpUp tlffctnwrse of 
^ ^nd wpro despatch- 

ii shoit, ittfivcry. Sbti#!5 


and tli^t lie should lumio^nt es, 

RtKubiMuHet) and defend liiiiwelf c«r65(«~ui shoit,ttyBvcrjj;afiedte 5 
tlWeji until he I eeetTted a of l^raed. 

to(y^l|in&t(et fiom the Lieuteu«tit In fdditioa troops 

GenettaT The noDouncctD^lof of (|» GaaML liecic 

this lesolutiOn brought aiwed but 

d crisis at Once. It was irn wH restwMbll^^'tcttw mfn Of the 
hie to sudl'i an aimed idl^, Baitiji^pii, jg to* t>o<il w fc oat of 
which withheld obediaoc^ mot P8i1fcl^*Mmdti iarK.., @e. ami 

., ^ ^j,fj 


the new Govemfll||nr, ifti 

within d flag’s ^ifio o aL the, 
tal; and tqiihtlv Sa 5 

lestraiii the pub|c htm&nd^,] «8’j 
oit (1 h) tJie obstinacy of^dwlylg;, jl7d 


ifttoyl 

the Jam 


TliLi t was immuienc pM 

tilt indamcd populace wrolld, Paj4 


BVfng under hir 


yC|ibn<l 

Smeral 
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Excelmans,ColonelJacqucminot, furnished with the sum of four 
and M. ^ Fayette. millions of francs in ntoney foir 

MeOjP while his private use. He d'esired to 

hurri^ Oft to once quit France hy the way of Cb^r^ 

. more/ the army, hour", and thither accordingly the * 
‘ for j&jilpse of making a last Commissioners directed their 
efl&^ $o '"^fetiade the King to conr.se. At Drehx, where ihcy 
J.istOft j/to^reason./ They repre- Juiltcd after leavTr>| Rnmbouillet, 
sentolt^tO^M the ‘Extreme hazard ilic King dismissed all the troopk 
he run by an encounter except the body-guard, which 

vvitb’^th^. of nnscru- continued vyith him as far as Cher- 

pulous men, who were on the way bourg. Tlte Ministers, aware of 
to RaPihonillet. As had all along the danger they incurred of being 
happened \viih Charfcs^ he yielch brought to trial for ihtir crimes 
ed to selfish considerations/ of had fled secrgly and in disguise, 
personal where fe "^bad in clifl5Brent|p*cctions, beforo liio 

been regaj^ss of tlm blood of Kin|; submitied. The royal 
his and ^scnt^‘d to famrfj^j||^d aloif^^slovvly tbi-ougli 

disfl|ili^,a]l intculion^jf resi^^^ deserted by the per- 

the safef fidiotis i^*ihsellf»rs and conrtiers, 

tbeS^p^sionjers^^^VJlI^^^^l^ who had contrihoted by their ad- 
\v ng, vice, to fhe desliiutiou and hu- 
^ vvhiduiow ^ 

and injury le.ss by the feeble guard*, 

^ ' which surrounded ihen^ than by 

trico1on‘d scarfs of ihe Com- 
citiz'ehfTmd erc^tbit 'arrived "at a missioners, and the universal svm- 
village in |Se tif65glibor|^^ paiby entcrtaini cl for fallen groat- 
Rambcruille|i^>fhere everywhere they 

v()u^i^, fo^^ fodnoT the national flag flying on 

ing the lowers, and the inhabiiaius in 

next mommg, ttev seized oti ^ arms for the C Irarter . 
coacKfes belod|^^tt|^)^dS^'!CoLirt, Tlie exiles einbarked at Cher- 
and wh^^r they bourg in an American ship, en- 

could,fin®!l^ to JPgris gag^^i Havre for that purpose, 

on the and|^ed in England the ITtli 

cessiop They were received 

wdio.6iJt^^J|^lE^P;^ty5^i3&WThe therewith hut little show of rc- 
MarjSeilleVflj^^iSS & for, how iddeed could any 

gur^ intdr^e^^^p friumoC respept be fell for sttch men as 

Great Charles or Louis Antoine ? 'flie 
Britain It compassionate hospitality due to 

was arra^Pfl4lrawcea htftfe and their rank and their situation was 
the Comratomners that bp of course extended towards them, 

restore th© crown jewei^ and be and oolliing more. 1 lie King 
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repaired lo Luhvorth in Dorset- The Comte d’Arlois was bred 
s^e, the seat of an ancient Eng- in the profligate Court of Louis 
fish Catholic family, where he XV., and passM a joulh of dis- 
remained until the old apartments sipaiioii and idleness, the 
at Holy rood House, in Edin- Revolution came fb arrbst bis 
burgh, which he had occupied disorderly career, and teach him ' 
previous to the Restoration, were that princes were to 

again prepared for his recep- the tribunal of public option and 
ttoil* In that ancient Palace a pul)llc* justice. He ethfeiifed at 
retreat of congenial recollections an early period, and /hovered 
for the relics of a royal House, about the frontiers of JPrbiicc, 
which iiad rivalled the Stuarts, joioipg in the poor scliembs of 
in the infatuation of its folly, invasion of his family circle, un- 
Charles and his son had leisure til the success of Bonaparte drove 
for the life of peace and seclusion, them from the Continent lo sock 
which alone became dieir present an asylum in England. At ilu? 
condition. age of sixtyeight he succeeded 

In thus tracing the re|jonsiblc Louis XVIH,, who.-' dying ad- 
members of this UDhap]^Ptainily vice to his s^ccs^Ol• was to ^gov- 
from power lo priVac)^^^Jtromi the ^Tp> "For a tinie.Cliarlcs 

splendors of the Tuiferies and X.'^m^j^iosed 
Saint Cloud to the humble retire- the d^STO kynhctlon ,biVhis 
ment of Holy rood, we have huhcfe Mother ' govern iii ' \he 
t&' omitted to speak of 4'hose^"^ ^sense 
panious of their exile, wh^’ 
pariicipated in a tenfold degree 
in the calamities and sorrows of 
their House, whilst w holly free of 
us guilt. We allude ip the wfio hiiti 

daughter of Marie Antoinette, and lortgbd Wthe return of 

the widow of the Due, de^.;^rri, ^ , / 

who suffered because others bad fitaif ®e po^ssed 

sinntEii]. The language of con- th^fe’ ffetpiuid- 

denfih^tjoQ and reproach, wlfch hi^ relati^ Ip the country 

we have so frequently had occa- and tWWttmWbiraP'his fahl^, lie 
sion to apply to the male rneni- migHt haveret^etJ th^ fa|I of the 
hers of the royal lamily, belongs Bourbdfis; butl unloAnate|y for 
not to them. Neither the / King them p^, bowel^'gow 
nor the Dauphin is deserv^g of he was a jneapa- 

much pity, and they are entitled ble ruler, l^ijs to 

to no respect.* The Duchess acquire for^ hit&'^me^ 
d’AugOLderne has a claim to both military renown, wtnph & French 
fespect and pity ; and so also has so much adinjre in t^^^ jinnccs, 
the Duches'ie de Berri, and will by giviiT^^hiiii the nomi^bal com- 
conlinue to have, unless she foi- mand bi the Spanijsjb i^^^^ 
feils it by a succession of indis- The inglorious events of this war 
erect aitetnpis in favor of her son. against fhe Cortes have been 
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sculptured on the arch of the 
Carrousel, in place of the great 
victories of the year 1805, wl)ich 
tlie Allies removed when they 
occupied Paris. But the title of 
Duoue del Trocadero is all that 
the Da^hin can fairly claim as his 
GFwn share* of the honors ef the 
campaign, and he has since repos- 
ed on ^ his laurels, — until he 
wounded himself in the very 
brave and highly rncritorionl act 
of disarming Marshal Marmont 
<Tn tlie last of the Three Days. 
Ho aj)p('ars to have entered cor- 
dially into llio mad projects 
of Polignar, and divides widi 
his father the li^s and the 
shame of un.sin ('ussful usurpation. 

Not so the Ducficsse d^ngdu- 
16rde,.whom Naj^ol^jt&^h his 
accustomed h.as 

termed the i^rily the 

Bourbons.,,, The dlittgftcr of a 

iIjo 

tincly done to dea\h,:^^^^^ 
liancfs and ignoble' tneaps,' hfr 
husband’s brother as^iSnated,^^!!:' 
iIk; streets, fai^ily ^nsiot^d 
e\ilesitod o^feasit^. ap; . Dpw.a 
iliird tinie drivdn from ^ throne 
of Fr|^ce with 

her gp’tjr y^dmaS^' wif, of which 
ijor pncid ^4, btoand seem to 
have^oi^^^'^jpmly, Cassan- 
dra lilce^ Jie,roreiraw llji,e' effect 
tlic infay.ll^^lj^neasure^'^ they had 
in trai^pwTvainly uttered her 
aracteB'dfiwarning and menace to 
deter thei(j|&om rushing upon de- 
siructidWj?With a frarue^acera- 
led by religious severilres, and 
views fixe||jJpon happier future, 


ii is for her family more llwn for 
herself, that she lamenlsi^, re-t 
verses, which have befallen her 
House. 

The Duchessc de Berrl ifpi^ 
sesses a temper naturally gay, 
light, and amiable, designed, in 
short, for enjoyment and popu-^ 
larity, — and which, notwilh stand- 
ing the untimely death of her 
hushatid, and the change in her 
prospects which that event occa- 
sioned, \ronld liave asEured her 
the possession of comparative hap- 
piness as mother of the young 
heir to France. Her ho}H‘s are 
once inore dashed to the ground, 
by a of desperate measures, 
against which she, as well as the 
Dauphiness, protested. Being a 
daijgijtcr of the late? King of the 
Two Sicilies, of whom the pred- 
Queen of F ranee is a sister, slie 
“^ffdoqaed to sec lu'r auni occupy 
the throne, which iii heller liincj 
she looked forward to as proba- 
bly to become one day iier own. 
She also is rendered an exile by 
no fault.of hers ; and considering 
the advanced age of Charles and 
the lEteupWn, their m^fpriune af- 
fects her and her son "Ipore ^seri- 
ously than it does tl>e older meiu- 
bors of the family. That son, the 
last reimiining scion of his race, — 
for the posterity of Philip V. are 
aliens to France by the most sa- 
cred oaths and treaties, — leaves 
the land of his fathers to b(‘rome 
the centre and watchword ol ]>o- 
litical intrigues, and to riiiiew in 
his own person, perhaps, the ro- 
mantic fortunes of Charles Ld- 
ward of England. 



CHAPTER XVIll. , ^ 

FRANCE, C^NCl^lSt). 
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Prore€d{}i;^ii of ihe Chamhtn. — ibew J)?/r rrOr 

leans Kiiin:, — HcUlcmeiU of the Go^cHtfHcTtt. — ■ Conchsion, 


Wf. arrive, nt iengfh^ at the 
cMiastrophe of the RevigtobiV, at 
tiio^fifth ael of the politrcaj dra- 
ma, which opened with the uj)- 
pointmenl pf Al. tic Potigiuic to 
office for tlie pur|:ipse of ovei- 
ihrowiii.'i the Charter, and teni^ 
Tiaics with the elevatioP pf iheC 
puc (FOi leans to the throne. 
This WHS a result for tvliicli all 
Pavi s uiis now jjreptircd, nud’less 
douhiwHs entertained as lo' thp'^ 
resplt ib.eir, than’ as to best 
means of reaching it. ‘ rc- 
j)nblictms,cbiilirine(l lo^llspute the 
/authority 'of ilie Cliatiilxjrs to re- 
organize ifip;, , {hstltutions, w hieh 
the victory of the Throe D.]}$ 
bad laid prostrate. They nKihi- 
tained that the Charter had «/n- 
tirely lost its vitality ; that thj 
Chainher of Deputies elected ini- 
der it, ciMiscd on the dOth of Jiily 
lobe a eonstitiitimial clement ofdje 
State ; that of course it hi;d r.o 
right to proceed in the peifb. iii- 
anco of ordinary bjisiness, and 
still less any right to rcinodcd ih(* 
Charter itself; and lliat, when it 
asseinhled, it slionld do notliing 
riK)re than simply to provide con- 


venient and rcaiilar means ofas- 
pprlaining'tljife will nf the PcopU 
the grearhutviion, whidi now 
ciitne tip for^cision. Whatever 
objccfe^liad fisted tt) the sub- 
stiiutionMjp-'fjMitenani (general 
in Corn- 

,tl)e "i^ftnlcula*^^ 

'’-How tiu' 

of Depuj^s ctispase (d’ 
^^^bef'of ‘PSters, tl^«'exi -t- 
eiicc'b¥%liicb the fniblic Wjce eie- 
clafej^ t^'b§ S^^trary to ilte xvi; o- 
es w re'^e'rfer^ied Fran^,-? If 
seemPd to 

who maintaio<^thW^t^ttifens,’w 
fit oceaSbn far^J^ocfeti|teing a rr- 
tifrn to tli^%ue princi- 

ple, the sowtJtgijrfy 
and the estnblisTOicnt c^cl;;<jlSov- 
ernnK nt by their imrt^dtat«j in- 
t( rvrniion. 'Sy,, 

This end might be accomplish- 
ed by an act of l)ie Gteinber re- 
viving the Constitnfion of 146I f>, 
Yrtiich tnfe^y contended wasdrpref- 
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enable to the Charier of Louis 
XVIII. ; and in that case the 
question wheilier the Diir d’Or- 
leans should be Emperor could 
be submitted to the suffrages of llic 
Nation. Or the Chamber might 
provide for tfie convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly, a Conven- 
tion of the whole Kingdom, for 
the purpose of enacting a new 
fundamental law in place of the 
Charter. But the coQ^derations 
hinted at in the Lasi chapter, 
which induced die liberal parly to 
accede to the bestowment of pow- 
er on iho Due d’Orlcans, prevail- 
ed on the majority of those men 
of infineiice, who JKissa.sscd the 
moans of directing public affairs, 
to determine ijvat the presc'nt 
Chamber should protpe^pd to the 
complete setttenat^^f the Gov- 
ernment u jjo*j a The 

same cousideriiltji^^^^led the 
Chamber, hao once rc- 

solvcd;^|^.^e^i||g^ Govern- 
proceed ^ dc jgrec 
of pifecipitaocy, wiiicb. left no 
room fur die operation adverse 
schemes, and hat^dlfe alfor4cd 
time for due reflectiofi.aty delib- 
eration on the part of Depu- 
ties themselves. so, 

they, avoided,^ pe^h!apSj^,^^present 
di^rders, but sowed the seeds 
aC;^,|fiture,.^poiikeptions at least, if 
ijqt' 

* Th'p jipening' of the Chambers 
was vl^d bbr^ ted at tbe stated time 
place, with all 
of^oyal sitting, so Hir 
a^iithey ap[)licahlc to the 

new of things. It was justly 
risgardcd by .all parties as a cribis 
of pe^liar difficulty and impor- 
tance. About* half the Deputies 
elect assembled, including ‘^oriie 
33 


few members of the Right, who, 
knowing that their persons were 
perfectly safe, had independence 
and pal rioiisin enough to take part 
in the deliberations of the Cham- 
ber. A portion of the Peers also 
attended. In obedience to the 
republican spirit of the times, the 
Deputies appeared in the ordinary 
dress of citizens, instead of the of- 
ficial costume, whicli they had 
been accustomed to wear before 
the Throe Days. In conse- 
quence, also of a })ositive regula- 
tion,; the Peers and I )epulies 
wore treated with crural resjieci. 

The Due d’Orleans, as Lieu- 
teriaj||. General of the Kingdom, 
opened the siuing with a speech 
fully in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. It was 
a })lain, direct, manly address, 
worliiy of the s]>oa]vor and the 
occasion. H(‘ spoke of the strug- 
gle of thcThri'e Days, of the he- 
roism of the people of Paris, of 
the conseijuoui dissolution of the 
pre-existing social system, and of 
the necessities of public order, 
which bad placed him in authori- 
ty. alluded to the misfor- 
tunes of the royal family with deli- 
cacy and propriety. While hold- 
ing up to the rest of Europe a desire 
of peace as well as liberty, as the 
animating spirit of F ranee, he 
gave assurance that respect for 
thea'ights of all, and consequent 
public stability, would enable the 
new Government to maintain itself 
unharmed unrfer all the hazards 
of a forcible change of dynasty. 
That portion of it, which spoke of 
his own personal views and feel- 
ings, was peculiarly judicious and 
satisliu iory. ‘I hastened,’ lie says, 
‘to the midst of this valiant People^ 
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followed by my family, and wear- 
ing those colors, which, for the sec- 
ond time, have marked among us 
die triumph of liberty . 1 have come, 
firmly resolved to devote iny>clfio 
all that circumstances should re- 
quire of me in die situation where- 
in they have placed mca to estab- 
lish the empire of the laws, to 
save liberty which w^as threatened, 
and to render impossible the re- 
turn of evils so great, by seouriii^ 
lorcver the power of the Charter, 
whose name,, invoked 
combat, was also ap})ealed 
the victory. In the accomplish- 
ment of this noble task it is for the 
Cvhamber.s to guide me. 

I’ights must he solemnly gunran- 
lied, all the institutions necessary 
to their full and free exercise 
must receive the development of 
wliicli they have need* IfitiacJmd 
hy inclination and conviction io 
the jjrlnciplcs o f a free govern-- 
merit, 1 accept beforehand all the 
cntisequences ofii? These profos- 
sionsof corclialpj^trticipaiion 
feelings of the People, 
wholly sincere or not, were' such 
as the occasion demanded, -and 
served to augment the popularity 
of the Lieutenant General. 

He concluded by, announcing 
die abdication of Clmrles and die 
renunciation of the Dauphin, 
which be liad receivod late the 
night before from Rambouillet. 
He did not state that any resorva- 
livc had been made. .in favor of 
the Due de llordeaux ^ nor was it 
necessary j for the abdication it- 
self was a mere deference to ne- 
<*essilv, which the condition an- 
nexed 10 it neither strengthened 
nor diminished. Indeed it would 
iiuve been quite as consonant to 


the wishes of the victorious party, 
if they had been left to declare 
the throne forfeited for higli 
crimes, without being anticipated 
in regard to it by the King. 

Nothing was done at this sil- 
ling ; bill the next day the Cham- 
bers niQt, and M. Labbey de 
Poinpieres having taken the chair 
as .senior memher, they proceed- 
ed to Verify the credentials of 
the severi^V^Peputies present, and 
as usual i:feose five pei:sons lo be 
prq^entirf to the Lieiitenani (uin- 
erahf out of whom be, as .snccis- 
sor to the rights of the Kina;, 
should select foi^ thorn a l-^n sirlent. 
They wcreHM. C:’.‘-Ijnir JVirit i, 
.lacques lucaClte, B^mjaniin Dcles- 
siii-t, J^upin, aiid jfltiwijr C/ollard ; 
and the geteion, mil upon |^J. 
Casimir " Baron Pas^ 

quier wgs President of 

the Peers. Qther 

business of .wgp oocuoied the 
Chambers of 

ih(3 session, ^ Ai^ust Ctli, ^3fj|^:^he 

imjiorianfepr^eedings for at^oiid- 
ing the and traueferiug 

the CfQ^j^ere commenced, and 
continuij^^mng the succe,e<iing 
day,^ these important 

ebang^jt^^fire finally completed, 
and th4i:iDuc d’CIrieai^ became 
King Frqnch. ^ 

Tlie proposit^ for ^bese^^- 
ificalions of tlip^vcrnm^t; was 
made by M. Beravd, a^Jj^puty 
very generally .respe n||^ .';s^jBgho 
had ^efficiently 

cent movements. "Upsonsi^^^f 
a series . of Resolut^^, firsh 
ciaring the throne7;Xjf Fraii||>e 
vacant by reason of the, event^-^f 
July ; secondly, proposingiertaip 
snpprcssion|^ alterations and jat^ ' 
diiio0 in ,tbe,te*t of the Charter,; 
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thirdly, stipulating that certain 
laws shall be enacted \vitli the 
least possible delay ; and laqly, 
setting forth that on condition of 
his accepting these coinlilions and 
propositions, ^ the Cliainhcr of 
Deputies declares^ that the uni- 
versal and urgent interrsi ol‘ the 
French Nation calls to the throne 
His Royal Highness liouis Philip- 
pe d’Orleans, Duo d'Orleans, 
Lirnt.Gcticral oftfae Ki^Sgdom, and 
his descendants forever in the male 
linn by order of primogeniture, 
will I the perpetual cxclusioii of 
females and their desci^rulanls,’ by 
the title of King of the J^eneb. 
As, next iotlioclmnge,of dynasty, 
these conditions and propositions, 
or guarantees us they are often 
called, comprise |he constitu- 
tional iulvnn^Mges'^lj^urcd by the 
Revolutioii, j^^stily a 

particular (‘\aininati6ri. 

TbO discussion pf the Resolu- 
tions vii 9 i^jJbrfeedyiree, insomuch 
that several royalist Dq>niies very 
fSrhtly and fully expressed their 
attachment to the family of 
Charles X., although/ none of 
them went so far as t<? di|fcnd the 
Ordinances, and bevera||;iOf^ihcm 
SDpke with sorrow and ^ignation 
01 the ptTnicions coimcils, by 
which the King had been misled. 
N^ing is singular, how- 

cve^^in the proceedings (rf these 
two ‘^d^ys, ^than the .extyeme 
, debates, the ub- 
speeches 

for (liiect, wf the business like 
rt^tmer l^idticb the proposed 
r^asures^wfere discussed and set- 
tted. MWf^ Berard, Villemain, 
Dupi^V Eus6bc Salvcrie, Mau- 
guin, La Fayette, fi^ydede Neu- 
ville, de Martignac, and de Conny 


were the prominent speakers in 
the debate, in which also MM. 
Benjamin Constant, Alexandre 
He l^ahorde, Demareay, Augtis- 
tin Perrier, and de .Brigode, 
among others, took indye or Jess 
part. In regard to ibrm of 
the debate, wjj need ohJpSl^ that, 
except some conversation as to 
an address in re])lY to the speech 
of the Lieutenant General, wliicli 
ended in a decision that trie pro- 
position of M. Berard should take 
the place of an address — ex- 
cepting this, die debate turned 
upon the merits of the tjuestions 
presented in tlic several ilcsolu- 
tions. 

The Fpocch of AI. 
which introduced the whole sub- 
ject to the consideration of the 
CMiaiubor, was the only general 
statement of the views of the 
Orleans party ; aTu! ibr that rea- 
son more than for its intrinsic 
merits, we inirodncc it in 'this 
place. 

AL Berard said : ‘A solemn 
compact united the French Peo- 
ple with their Monarch. This 
compact has been broken j and 
the violator of it has no title now 
to insist oti its execution.* Cliarles 
X« and his §on in vain pretcml to 
trai^stmt a power, which they no 
longer jjossess. Their power is 
extinguished in the blood ofihou- 
sand'j of victims. Tiie act ol 
abdication, wliicli has been laid 
before you, is only a fresh in- 
stance oi’ perfidy. The appear- 
ance of legality which it wears is 
a mere deception. It is a brand 
of discord thrown among us. 

‘ The real enemies ol‘ oiw coun- 
try, those who by flattering urged 
the fallen Government on to ruin, 
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are busy on ail sides ; they as- fundamental lavys have been re- 

sume all colors, they proclaim all cos^nised by him already ; and 
opinions. If a vague desire of other pnnc|pless mbeiMaw^^^^^ 
liberty seizes on some generous not less indispensable, and wm al- 
minds, our enemies hasten to take so be secured. . . i j ^ 
ndvantafi»\of a sentiment, which ‘ We are th^., elected 4eleg»t®s 
they of .understand- of the Pcopfe , Tim have ,,<w- 

inc;: ultra-royafists present fided to* us the defence, , oj .meir 

themselves irt the guise of rigid rights, tb^ expr^sion of jtheir 
republicans. Others affect a wants. Their wants, tiieg 
hypocritical attachment for the dearest interests, are liberty and 
Ibrgotten son of the conqueror of repose, .. (They have conquered 
Europe, which would change into their li^iy 5 it is for us to secure 
hate, if there could beany serious thairT^jiose ; and we cannot do 
question of making him Chief of so ekeept by giving them a stable 

Government. Jt is idle 

‘ The instability, inseparable to pretend that in doing so, we 
from the existing forms of Gov- exceed pi^tr poty^i^. 1 <*ould re- 
enimciit, encourages the promo- fute this objection, if there was 
ters of discord. Lotus disarm sufficijplf?' occasion, by invoking 
them by putting an end to it. A tbejivv to I have already 
supreme law, that of necessity, referired, thaj^f imperious, invm- 
lias placed weapons in the hands cible nece|^|^. ^ 

of the Parisians, to repel oppres- ‘ In of things, taking 

sion. This law has caused us to into consideration thc^gravn; and 
adopt as a provisionary Chief, and pressing situation^, in i^^chy^tjie 
ns the only means of safety, a country is placed, the indisp^sa- 
Prince, who is the s^n.cere fi;#d blc necessity of cbanging,,this 
of constitutional institutions* *|%e precarious posture forasaS^one, 
same law would lead us to i^iopt, imd the jmversal wish manifested 
without delay, a definitive hkid tor by Frailtc^;|o obtain the comple- 
the State, ' tion of feer^jU^stitutions, I have the 

‘ Bufwhaieyer ci^^nce this honc^^. propose the following 
Prince inspiresi tli04*i^fe which I^espMuons,’* 
ue are called upon to defend, Th^e Can 
oblige us to cstabli^ thel condi- Resolutions had:' been fully 
tions, under which he sliall ^e- cert^^,.and arranged, out the 
ceive his power. Odiously Be- Cban%^, before l%W^|i^,pro- 
ceived on several occasions, it will posed in it. R 
be permitted us Xq stipulate the pear from 
strictest guarantees. Oiirinstitu- positions . themsel^K^^jt/^ouId 
tions are incomplete, vitiated even liom :^e ^ght ^^^sion 
in certain points of view; it is alteration th^receiyea in pas^g 
necessary to extend and reform thro^h the Chamb^.,^ become 
them. The Prince, wlio is at our the f5®||mental law qf |be lan^. 
head, is already aware of our just Indeed w little to be aelect- 
\yamsi The principles of several ed th® debates of these two 
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days, which accords with the all 
important nature of the subjects in 
agitation. Except a feeling pro- 
testation on the pan of M. de 
Martig(^c, against the application 
Wd fefi;>city to the con- 
of Ctiarlcs, most remark- 
speeches in opposition to the 
Resolutioflis were those of M. de 
Conny and if M.' Hyde de Neii- 
ville. de Coenj argued at 
some length the claims of the 
Due dc Bordeaux in the follow- 
ing manner : ' i 

‘ In the terrible circumstances in 
which vv * are placed, freedom of 
debate, is more than ever a sa- 
cred law. 1 came forward at the 
voice of my conscience; silence 
would be cowardice. Social or- 
der is A] ikcji to fts foundations. 
.Th(‘se imnultuou^ commotions, 
which I* h'ruly the ac- 

tion of tin legitimate powers insti- 
tuted to i^jaintain order in society, 
are epochs of ‘ calamity, which 
excise the most hual influence 
upon tlie. destiny of nations. In- 
■^'exorahle history, rising ^ above 
contemporary passions, will im- 
press upon these lamentable days 
the character which, 
them, aiul the cry df hS| 
science is raiseti tO 
this oicrnMl trtnh,' dial 
p,tutps no righL '' 

* 1*1 these times oftrq^e, lih- 
but the expression 
"geased to be free. 
fity ^'sangnina- 



verty 
oftr 
'^tl 

“^ry 

lives to'^hh^? 

whiqti 




ibices ca 


alarm in 
notyour- 
* by the 


;0fhfus- 
5fic6 the son 


of Napoleon, invoke the Repub- 
lic, and proclaim the Due d’Or- 
leans, — linsliaken in yoiir duties, 
remember^ your oaths, SiH ac- 
knowledge tfie sacred ^§hts of 
the |oyal infant, whbmi after so 
many tmlfertunls Provi^ has 
given to France. Tliink o( the 
judgment of posterity : — ^ it would 
be terrible. You would not wish 
that history should say you were 
faithless to your oaths. The 
eyes of Europe are upon Us. We 
have too long exliibhcd to her a 
spectacle of strange instability ; 
too long liave vve changed sides, 
as often as victory has changed 
colors. Brought hack lo truth by 
misfortune, let us remain calm m 
the, midst of so many liirhulcnt 
“ passions, and let us hesiow our 
respect and tears upon great and 
rOyal disasters. 

^ By continuing faithful to our 
duties, I wish to spare our .coun- 
try all the calamities and crimes 
consequent on^ysurpations. View- 
ing . with '|p.!^frnxinus mirkl the 
desfifiy " of France, 1 percei v e 
the tSrqfqldfJscqtirgC of civil and 
fqrelgrt'ii^aftlire^ our noble 
countryj|,l^Il^i’Wve liberty disap- 
"" Ve^ perceive F rench 
"’and this blood 
wCTMa re^Sif upnn^ our heads. 
De^erenc# to the principle of Ic- 
’^gidmacy, that principle establish- 
ed by the Charier, can alone 
preserve our counfiy from tins 
fearful destinv. All France is 
hound hv o;khs. The army, 
ever faithful, will bend their arms 
before the young King. I call to 
witness our national honor. Let 
us not exhibit to the world the 
scaritfaf of perjury. In the pres- 
ence of die sacred rights of the 
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Duc cle Bordeaux, the act which 
should raise the Du^d’Orleans 
to the; ijjjone, would be violation 
of all burnau laws.^ , V 
‘ As ^ jPe[)uly,t reniemberinc; 
my oailis Before f will 
i..clge us, I Iiajefely iny 

beJieb 1 should have lorfeited 
the esteem pf my adversaries, if, 
in the perils which surround us,. J . 
had remained silent. I declare 
ilie sentiments which animate me., 
in the face of lieavcn : . I w^nld 
i xpress them at the cannon’s 
mouth. If the principle oflegidma- 
cy bf not recognised by tlie Char- 
ici’, 1 mu^t say that 1 see not what 


ins; my sentiments, were I to 
•assent to these Resolutions. With 
rny liand upon mv heart, I can- 
not but reject t^e dangerous sove- 
reignly, whioh xthe Cpm^ittee 
proposes to establish. T* 
lire vvbicli you contemplate, 
the deepest import, and ought f# 
be weighed, examined with"* 
more of deliberation, than it seems 
about to receive. It is dangerous 
to rest the future dcj>iinies of a 
creat People upon the impivs- 
sions of a moment. But I ha\ c 
not received from heaven the 
power to arrest the thunderbolt. 
To 1 he acts, which it is pro[)os- 


l ight I have to participate in these ed to consummate, J can hut <*p- 
deliberatious.’ pose, my virishes, in oirering up the 

After M. Benjamin ConstaaL sincerest prJtyors for the repose 
had made some remarks in repl;^; 2 ^and liberty of my eouutiy.’ 
to W. dc Conny, in the course oT,\ Nothing, however, w hich could, 
which he remarked that legitima-^ be said by th^ friencl^ ol ilic fallen 
cy, in its ordinary sense ,poMld dynasly,wascapablcorhavingany *' 
longer be invoked J and ’pSt the influence on siidi. an ^ occasion, 
only Icglllinacy, wliicb Prance and only served the purpose of a 
now admitted, w;^ personal j/rotest on the part 

the People and .speaker. But the [uh uliar pds?-* 

Hyde; (le NeuvH|p'^^ of La Fayette, u< the profes-*^V 

‘ 1 jtjdge no sor of republican opiniiins *and the 

ai» in lefigioM, all bo]^e"i^^::are most trusted individual of the 
nol subject to Repi^bjiciit p^riy, gave more than 


nol subject Repi^bjiciit parly, g 

cos, scel^feg ordtiiifo ;.moineiit to the sliorti 

may follow different 5pe|ec^.in wbicb/he expressed his 

of us obeys his own ^nscl^e, assej^W^ie |{|solut^^^^^ It was 
mine is niy only gniefe. U\you^^ subst^^ally ns follows : 
do nol partake of luy scniimentsi ‘ On ascending this tribune 
you wij] not refuse me your pronmmcc on ojpinjfOn 
esicetn. I have done over^fhina, by many frligil^§ 
wliich a Frenchmaif could do, to viedd 

y>revcht the calnniilics, which w'c numenf, a 

have e\i>eririjced. 1 Jiavc been p<>pularityj,.*‘^^^ W sfeH nevej^ 
faithful to my oaths. I did not 
hell ay that family, which fitlse <bjti^. . 


Hive pn‘( ipitated |nJo, 


clutl^. , 
mcnls vi}l3 




:»h\ss. I shoidd coniradict^y,'.^ ail 

life, and dishonor myself by dfang- are thes6 
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meiUs do not prevent niy being; 
the defender cif a confefiliitiona! 
llironc, raised by the' Will of the 
Nation.; --t ^ 

sentlr^bts animate 
present Crisis, when it 
hSrf^beon judged fitting to elevate 
to the constitutional throne the 
Prince Lieuten^Jt Central. And 
I am bound to a'Waw Hhal the 
rhoicp roiitcides with rny own 
dcsii t‘> the more, in proportion as 
1 know [)im better. ' ' 

‘Hut I shall difier from many 
of my fellow riii'/(Mis on thcM]ut‘s- 
lion of hereditary ]ieerag;o. I 
have a!\v;)\> tluinghl it nocossivy 
thvii ](':!:iv|ali\ bodies shotdd be 
d.ividetl i'lto two Chambers dif- 
ferentl}'* eon-tiltUed ; but never 
that it n as useful to have herid- 
itary le-rlsl.-u 'Ks uiuI judges. — 
Aristocraev i a had ingredient to 
be imroduot d mio populai insti- 
tutions. Iw iS) “therefore, with 
great satisfaction* that I (ind yon 
engaged in a measure ninlorma- 
ble to senlinu^ni.s uhifh 1 have 


all rhy life dcrlajod, and which I 
can now only repent. 

‘Wliile my (‘OMrvci(3nee fordiEfS 
me to reiterate this opinion/ihy 
fellow ciliz'^ns will do me thtt%s- 
tice to ac'Kitowled^ that if; 1 
have ah\a\s beoh th^'suppb^er 
of liberty, I have never 
ed'lo be the supporter of public 
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purincaiion of 
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made 
for a 
^^;acy by 
itHtibns of 
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ifing ihe 
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ishing the Chamber of Peers, 
were affected by some unaccoun- 
table scru(>les as to , the violation 
of rights nowise more sacred 
than those of the peerage and the 
royal faiifily. In fact, very few 
materid tifferatipfe vtrere made in 
the Relbluiion^; as reported by 
the Commission to which they 
were referred ; and of these the 
most curious was on motion of 
M. Dupin', in the following words : 
‘Frarfce resumes her colors. 
For the future no cockade shall 
be 'Worn bdt the tricolorcd.’ This 
amendment was adopted by ac- 
clamation. It seems at first sight 
an exceedingly frivolous and rather 
puerile matter to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Chamber at such a 
lime, and to bo made an article of 
the new constitutional Jaw. But 
we suppose it was intended as a 
propitiat^ oftering to the ponu- 
lar sentiment, being cc|uivalent to 
a provision that the passions, pur- 
poses, doctrines, principles of 
the first were adopted 

as the mhentanoe of the second. 

• August 7 ill, the 

Re^ldiJSfes ' fe amended were 
adopfi&9‘ih;||je;pbamher of'l)epu- 
lies a of' 219 to 33, the 
ftffirifaplye being just four 

mof^'^ipb dtfe half the entire le- 
gal .TOUiber of Deputies. Tht? 
qiK^tlon was taken at five o’clock 
in llie afternoon, and the Depu- 
ties imm(*fliately went on foot in 
])roccssion to the Palais Royal, 
escorted by tin' National Cnards, 
to offer their Rill of Rights and 
the CroNvn to the Due d’Orlc'ans. 
M. Lafitte, the President of tl^e 
Chambef read aloud the eondi- 
lioniS oh \vhich the Sovereignly 
was proffered to him, and he ac- 
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cepted il on those conditions, 
pledging himself solemnly to the 
performance of the e^g^j^ehients 
imposed . EverytWtig passed 
with the utmost apparent cor- 
diality and sincerity on both sides. 

Meanwhile ihi? Chamber of 
Peers, which hail been very little 
considered, in all these proceed- 
ings, assembled at nine o’clock in 
the evening, after the pf'e^er of 
the Crown to the Dud jl’Orteans 
and the acceptance of it by him, 
to discuss and act upon the Reso- 
lutions which had been sent* up 
from llie l)c|)LUi(3s. An elaborate 
speech was made by M. dc 
Chaleanbriand, w'hicl) seems to 
have comprised n<3arly all the 
discussion of tlie meeting, warrnly 
maintaining the pretensions of t|ie 
Due de Horde lux. The Peers 
professed a feeling of delicacy in 
reprd to an article of the Rei^o- 
lutions, wljich vnpeheJ^itpoTUow 
of their House, and abstained from 
acting upon tha^ bijt jil^pied all 
the rest of the ia'rticles, by a vote 
of eighty to ten, and alh)ilf past 
ten o’clock repaired to Pylaii 

Royal in imitation of thojlD'epu- 
lies to' signify theii: the 

new const itution^. — thus 
completing the forhiai trmislfer of 
the Crown. 

The Declaration of Rigbjjs^^s 
sanctioned by the future 
comprises amendments of the 
Charter of Louies XVIIL, partly 
in respect of articles that were of 
a tcm|)orary nature, and partly in 
respect of general principles. In 
ofTect, it leaves the substance of 
the Charter as it stood, only 
making alterations in sortie its 
igjpvisions. The Depiitiet’ Sup- 
pressed the preamble of the Char- 


ter of Louis XVIII., as recognis- 
ing the principle of octroi or roy* 
al grant, arid as' therefore incon- 
sistent with theory of national 
soverei^t;^,?-^^hich oo^tb'be 
the basis o^aconstitutioriaPCJliar- 
ter. In place of this preamble a 
new one was substituted, which 
declaredil^ ihione to be vacant 
ill factslll ¥ight. The seve- 
ral cJ^ges in the body of the 
tj^atter concrjrned, 

public Law of the 
French^ as it is termed, being that 
part of the Clirirter, which in oju* 
ronslitulions is ealic il (he; Decla- 
ration of Tin' old (Char- 

ier, while il secured mainten- 
ance and protection of all de- 
nomination.* of Christianity, en- 
titled the f’atbolic the rel'gion of 
the State: the new’ one makes 
no such distinction in liivorof the 
Catholic ChOrcli, >imp]y desig- 
nating it as thO'^diyon professed 
by the majoritjf of the French. 
It also assures the freedom of the 
Press by providing tiial the ceii- 
soirship shall nc\ c r be ro-estab- 
Hshed. I’hese two changes are 
of course decidedly in favor of 
libflrty, the second evidently so 
and' the first not less so, as it 
places the Catliolic and Protestant 
peijsuasioltri^^ a Ifjvt ). That is 
untfuc, liow'cvcr, whidi some of 
tlv3 books on the Ileyplutiori'as- 
seri,pamefy, 

in of the 

Caihiolk/'^ll^''' ofiier Christian 

of sect/isthe'^^^^^ 
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2. The King^s Government, 
The new Charter omits the 
words of the 14th article, which 
Polignac alleged as jusliiying the 
.OrdinatH^^, and jptpr^ssly de- 
cla^es.that the King shall never 
suspend the laws or dispense with 
their execution* It . aJs<> takes 
away the exclusive ri^ij of the 
King to propose laws, Qonti- 
municates the initiative to each of 
the CliaaihcTS in common with the 
Kiiiir ; thus materially dn-idging 
the joy til authority. 

3. IVic V'httmhrrs, 'I’he ssit- 

lings of the Cliainhrr of 
which provioiibly Jiad be en ])ri- 
vaie, arc injidc public. Deputies 
are eligible al the age of thirty, 
instead of forty, as in the old 
Charter 5 and person'^! otherwise 
qualified hecome electors at the 
age of lueutyiivt instead of thir- 
ty ; while the pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of boihJDepujties and elec- 
tors, instead of being prcsoribofl 
in the Charter, is loft to be set- 
tled by a law. Tlie Chamber 
elects its own President, instead 
of submitting a list of five can- 
didates 10 the King. It is e|^ 
pressly provided that no tax can 
be established nor imposed, if it 
has not been ronsepled to by 
two Chambers and .^nctione^^by 
the King. T 

4^; particular Rights. Two 
new are introduced hern, 

one ofwpi<i:feseems^t|g^b^ a mere 
flourish other 

unworthy" the of, jpe in- 

strument. 

rigiits 

it<M3ii6ecrfttes^4baU be entrusted 


to the patriotism and courage of 
the National Guard and all the 
citizens.’ It is impossible to see 
any practical bearing which this 
article has, unless it is intended as 
an indirect mode of inserting a 
recognition of the National Guard. 
If so, why not do it plainly and 
directly } 

5. opevial Provisions. These 
consist qjf an article annulling all 
creations of Peers during the 
reign of Charles X. and provid- 
ing that the w'liole subjijci of the 
peerage shall undcigo revision. 
Whether hereditary peerage is 
consonant wuili the institutions 
and congenial to the sj)irit of the 
French, we do not slop now to 
inquire; but supposing that the 
institution itself is to stand, we do 
not S€^e what justice or reason 
there is in disqualifying the nine- , 
tythroc Peers created by Charles 
X. Their creation was just cs 
lawful as that of any of their fel- 
lows, beii^ by a similar exercise 
of royal authority under the Char- 
ter. JGvery consideration of their 
perso^al'devotedness to Charles, 
of the want of fairness in the cir- 
C^jmstances of their exaltation, 
aaij of the injurious influence 
they^might exiSrt in the new^ order 
of tbm^, applies with equal force 
j^eat npmber of judicial 
^P^bnaries, whom the Deputies 
lift untouched. But in truth 
very little respect was paid in any 
part of these proceedings to the 
Peers, who seem to have been 
slighted puiposely in many par- 
ticulars, and who were c(;rtainly 
imured as a body by this indi- 
vidual act ; for if the Dep«ities 
had power to degrade ninety- 
three of the Peers, they had 
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power to abolish the whole Cham- 
ber. 

TJic remaining article under 
this head, and the last we have to 
mention, consists of nine promises 
of laws, to be enacted with the 
shortest possible delay. These 
are the extension of the trial by 
jury to offences of the Press, and 
political offences ; the responsibil- 
ity of Ministers and the ^condary 
agents of Government 5 the re- 
cier‘tin ’1 of Doputi(‘s appointed to 
jtublic functions with salaries; the 
aniiiral \otiiig of the army esti- 
mates ; the organization of the 
National Guards, with the inter- 
vention ofilic National Guards in 
the clioi< e of their officers ; pro- 
visions to insure in a legal manner 
the slate of officers of every grade 
by land and sea ; departmental 
and municipal institutions found- 
ed upon ad elective system ; pub- 
lic instruction and die freedom of 
education ; the abolition of the 
double vote, and the settling of 
the qualifications of electors and 
of eligibility. 

All these modifications the 
Charter augmented the fbpular 
liberties, hnt came so far short pf 
the wislies of the rnor 6 ardent : of 
the victors of the Barricades^ ihat 
great fear was entertained of some 
furious ebullition of pobfic <^o- 
silion to the proceedings oj|p&e 
'Chambers. However, by^^e 
exertions of the leading republi- 
cans among die Deputies the 
effervosccnce was made to sub- 
side, and the whole went off with- 
out the comrnission of any vio- 
lence. To prevent the recurrence 
pf disorder, the settlerbent of tlie 
tSTovenimeni was energetically 
hurried forward by the Deputies, 


arrangements being made lor ad- 
ministering the oath of office lo 
die n^w King on Monday next 
following the coni|)It;iio.n of tli(' 
changes in ^tbe Charter, Th(^ 
Lienlenant General had gr^tly 
furtlu^red his own popularity by 
the cordiality of his participation 
ip all th|t. was done for the s(tii- 
rity.pfrwl^ public libcrlic.-, and 
the friends of the new dyinsn 
felt that it was desirable to sail on 
the tide of flood to the jUMut at 
which they aimed. 

The Baron Cajje^e, in ihf 
work wliicli he has jinhlislied on 
the Revolution, laim ms ihm {\\c 
new King was iiciilicr auolined 
nor crowned, but -iinpK 
as they mstal the prt“>iding ofin er 
of a court of justice. It is ti uly ja- 
menlable that tlic princifiles of 
civil lil^eny have ma(^ mkIi small 
advances in Enrojx'. diat sensible 
men should pppsiclei^! lie iniunmc- 
ry and extravagance of the forms 
of royal coronation used by 
Charles X. as alone united lo ^ ih*' 
advanced civilizaiif n of France.’ 
The journals of the day dignified 
the ceremony with tlie nanui of 
enthronement ; and the plirnsi^ is 
well enough ; but wliaiovm- de- 
nomination it should heal', tlie art 
of qualifying the Due d’C>rl(\ms 
wds snflicienlly solemn and im- 
pressive, and attended^ wiA quite 
aj3 iniich of stale as to a 

revolutionary monawabi?'' It took 
j)lace in thej^ of tb)^||[>epinies, 
in pre!©uce jRlf-the parties to the 
late Icgislalii^^Cts- M. Casimir 
Perrier reai albu8\the D^t^ra- 
tion of the Chamb^pf Deji^es, 
and presented Lieut^ht 

General, tbep'llqueste^^i^ 
rocoived df Baron Pasquie^ the 
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iu‘t of adliesion of the Peers. — 
Tiic Prince then rose and said : 

‘ I have read with great atten- 
tion the Declaration of the Cham- 
ber ofJDeputies and the act of 
adhie^onbftheChainber ()f Pt'crs. 
I have wf'ighed and meditated all 
their expressions. I accept with- 
out irtion or reserve the con- 
ditions and engagements, which 
it ( ont 'Mii, and the title of 'King 
oi‘ the French, which it confers 
upon me ; and I am ready to 
swear to tiK'ir (>bservance.’ 

yi. Dupont de I’Kurc, acting 
Keeper of th(‘ Si-als. delivered the 
foi iii of lh“ o'.'illi to the KiniL, who, 
in'C(jrdin:: to ilie New England 

It’iin of j)raeti'jOd iti 

f'iMuce, raised ’..s liand, and jjro- 
uiaiuced ilte wc^ids of the oath as 
to! lows : — 

'In tli<‘ pi'. Cvice of l^od i 
.-.wear jaidifnii to observe the 
eoiistil'Jlioua! (djurtef^ with th(3 
modifjcalions* expl^ssed in the 
Declaration of the Chamber of 
Dej)iitic?s ; to ‘aovurn only by the 
laws and to. lhc Wsj 

to cause exact aud impartial jns- 
tico to be (lone to everyone ac- 
c< a iling to his rights ; and to act 
in all ilungs with a sole yievv to 
the interest, the happin(3J^s, and 
the -riory of tin- French People.^ 

The King llicn having subscrib- 
(‘d tlio.^^ree documents, sat down 
and p^lftunced the following 

' 1 havlf^eriori^id a great act. 

I deeply 'l^el ihfl^^^bt 6f the 
duties which it upon me ; 

but^nii consej^iJf^ tells me that 1 
sh4i it is with 

.tb%^ull con^pbn of this that I 
ha^e^accepij^^e coixlhions Pro- 
posed tp inpC;i; have wish- 


ed never to occupy the throne 
to wliich the national will has 
called me ; but I yield to this 
will, expn;sst*d by the Chambers 
ill the name of the French Peo- 
ple, for the maintenance of the 
( 'barter and the^ laws. The wise 
modifications which we have made 
in thii Charter guaranty the secu- 
rity of the future ; and I'rance, 
I trust, will be happy at Jiornc and 
respected abroad ; and the jifiiec 
of Europe more and more con- 
firmed.^ 

To rencIcT the cerenionv more 
impressive the In.-ignia of royally 
were presenl(‘(l to the King by 
four Marshals of France. i\Jar- 
shal ^] acdonald pre.-ented the 
crown, Marshal Oudinot the scep- 
tre, Marshal Mortier the sword, 
and Marshal Molitor the liand of 
jiikice. 

M. Dupont de I’Eure conclud- 
ed the proceedings by invitiiig 
the Deputies to meet the next 
day to lake the oath of fidelity to 
the King and obedience to the 
constiluiional Charter and the 
law.Sf and the assembly separaied 
amid acclamationsof ajiplause, the 
Due d’Orlt'uns being luwv Louis 
Philippe, King of the Frcntih. 

The first care of the King was, 

t se, to fix the organization 
Dabinet on a permanent 
'The Monitcur of August 
nounced that M. Dupont 
do J’Eure was appointed Keeper 
of the Seals : General (Jerurd, 
Minister of War ; the 1 )iic de 
Broglie, of Public Instruction ; 
M. Guizot, of the Interior ; Ba- 
ron Louis, of Finance ; Comte 
Mole, of Foreign Affairs ; and 
Corale Sebastian!, of Marine. 
At the same lime MM. Lafitte, 
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Casimir Perrier, Dupiii, and Big- 
non became members of the Cabi- 
net without holding portfolios. 
These eminent individuals, most 
of whom we have had frequent 
occasion to mention in the fore- 
going pages, represented the 
moderate party among the ene- 
mies of the late dynasty ; and il^o 
same reasons, vvliich had seemed 
to exact the hasty proceeding of 
the Dc.-puties in the transfer of 
the Crown, namely, the ^danger 
of cnminoiions in France and the 
necessity of coiiciliatinti; the rest 
of Europe, — spoke loudly in 
favor of tiic formation of a Cabi- 
net of nioderate views. 

Tiui Ministers immediately 
proceeded to reform the officers 
oftlie array and the <mptoyei m 
the civil departments, by stih^i- 
luting lor those, who held tlieir 
offices or commissions froii'the 
b\ie Government, men of their 
own political opinions. This was 
undoubtedly just and proper in 
such a case as a change of dynas- 
ty, a political Revolution brought 
on by the usurpation of the pre- 
vious head of the Slal«, and es- 
sential, indeed, to the stability of 
the neV institutions. The officers 
of the old army noiv had their re- 
venge for the neglect to ’tVhicb 
they had l>een doomed during 
the two last reigns. To five 
been prominent in the days orme 
Republic or the Empire became 
a title to reward, not a badge of 
disgrace. The victors of the 
Thre^^Days did not manifest, any 
indisposition to be recompensed 
for t^toils arid dangers andloss- 
tl* had undergone during the 
* St week of July. In the claims 
for offic^j^. honors and emolu- 


ments, which occupied the atten- 
tion of the new Ministers, those 
of the journalists were not the 
least urgent. While their fear- 
less conduct had certainljj^jehlitled 
them to be well considered^ yet if 
they were desirous thus to can- 
cel the., merit of their professedly 
patriotic exertions by receiving 
cpmp^llition as for mcrceuarv 
sfervifeei^ performed, it may w ell 
he supposed that no Government, 
in the then state of France, would 
fepl disposed to slight the preten- 
of those, who governed ilie 
mbvements of the newsj'apir 
Press. 

The next care of iho i.ew Min- 
isters was to place tliemsche'' in 
amicable commimicaiion wltfi tl)(' 
various poyrers in Europe, .\s lu 
the United States there was of 
coursetoroom for doin .1 or difficul- 
ty. }(frf ^ives was an I > mg the earli- 
cstjof the*8fp|pmatic agents in Pari--’ 
to hfier his gM%i?acs to a Go\- 
ernniep V ' ' Vhich , besid c the 
^dvanijsiges of ha\iog plau^jible 
gjroupds of right to stand upon in 
tl/e sense of legitimacy, bad the 
n|i>ler claim to respect, in tin' 
republican sense, as being tin- 
product of the sovereign will of 
the People. Our Government 
entered, vyithput he>itaiioTK into 
the most cordial and friendly in- 
tercourse with that of Eoujs Phil- 
ippe. Nor could 
fail to see that, in^^® recent 
events^ Fran^ had bj^imit^ted 
the prcfcec^|m' of tlid resolu- 
tion, by virtl^^f which atone the 
House of Hanol^et ascen(|^^thc 
tlirone. WhatevqLaympatnythe 
Duke of Wellingt^had forjjje 
fate of Qiarles X^jwas iiippos- 
si^e for him .jto Jpy that this 
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«vnliuppv Prince liad provoked 
and Jiibtly incurrod Iiis liri.'-rDr- 
lunes. Nor would the Duke, or 
any other Englisli Minister, how- 
ever strained tlie notions lie nll;r]^t 
onteriyii) of legitimacy, have jire- 
r-’iimed to propose the (julxoiic 
jdan of refusing to acknowh.^dge 
I .oui> Philij)pe. Enidand, tliore- 
ion . I'n )iii ])rinciple, and the 
A'etii 1 Kiiiiis, as nmcli from fear 
};iiiKiple, nKmlfc'-ted no re- 
luciiiijcc in renewing their aniica- 
}>‘le lelativ^ns willi F'nmoc. Aus- 
tria, i^'ussia, and Spain were less 
j'ronipt in doing so; luit they, 
•dvr ^(.mo of the minor States, (lid 
O' it frrl hold cnouglj, eiiljcr indi- 
>;d‘i:i!lv or /s-lirctivoK'. to (Kfv 
the rc‘\olulio'nir\ spirit, uhicli if 
diih jvn)vokrd •‘■.cenn^d as I'apa- 
!»le now. \l was thirty \ ears 
hrlore, of -ci: ling out itS armed 
inissiortarif's to j»rcacli a fearful 
doeirine of Jlbcriy and oonoucst 
in e\ cry corner of Europe. Kti.— 
sia made a stimd against the dan- 
o-Pious example of popular right 
taking to iisi>|i iij(j eonipanionship 
of pojnilar might ; but the do- 
3nr>tie troubles of the Czar 
e'>mp{\lle(l itiiii also to temporize, 
and at last acknowledge the new 
(eoMTiimont when he could no 
longer lielj) doing it. France 
herself, with the demorratie vigor 
of a national effort, sj)ec'(Iiiy ar/n- 
ed l)e»* population and assumed 
the aititud't' of defensive energy 
suited to her nevy , position ; and 
while pnffessing an earnest desire 
to preserve peace, prepared her- 
self lo encounter the hazards of 
war without reluctance or a[»pre- 
hension. • 

All Europe now stood in fear- 
ful and anxious expectation, filTcd 
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wiih w< !l founded dread lest the 
diffusive.! ol' ilie sentiineiil of frec- 
dom aiui national independence 
from Prance to other countries 
sliould kindle u]) intestine com- 
motion nm! fi>i‘eii!;n war from one 
(c.ni of I'njKjpe to the other. Jt 
1'- not surprising that Sovereigns, 
whose wliolt; juie w.xs a seiies of 
usurpations sucli :i.s tluit which 
had just hurled Cliarles X. horn 
liis throne, and wlio Ik ld their 
authority only by the tenure ol 
ron(|iiesl or suce'‘->>ful oppro^'sion 
of theii nalm.d subjects, slionM 
hcjrln to feel a lei'rihle locjking 
fojward to imlgment, t\hc*n they 
lieaid i(\sson of popular 

strom:lk Jn'l popular vengx^ance, 
whlelt ill'’ harriende.-: of Paris 
]n‘oel:e nod t,) eveiy subject of 
misruk' ilno'igliout the citilized 
'worl ’ 

Tlv’} '-aw that i'himco had rc- 
op(Uicd ;; sc hool of liinuty for The 
teachiiiA of mUioiH. 'rhe Mar- 
:.eillt ' l)}mn hiiJ again Itecnme 
classic \orse, clianicd liy fven 
\oice and seemingly sacred to 
c\t?ry Heart, where I;ui a few 
weeks h'dore lo lisj) its name 
would have been si'dilion? The 
Revcil du P(.Mpl(' rang once more 
through France, aioiising her 
myriads like a trumpet call. 

iricolored flag, wliieh Inul 
waved m iriumpli over so many 
well ft'ugln and hr.rd won /ielcK 
of battle, was ununlcd again, and 
Hung abroad lu the breeze as the 
standard of a martial pcoplt., lull 
of eiilhiisiasm and ardor, and 
proud to avow those forbidden 
tenets of iriiional independence, 
which European jirincos woiihl 
gladly keep confined to these 
wiids^if America. What wonder 
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that Nicholas, or Frederick Wil- 
liam, or Francis of Austria, or 
William of Nassau should have 
trembled in the inmost recesses 
of their palaces? For they saw 
France again revolutionary, re- 
vived, regenerate, snapping asun- 
der the chains which had been 
fastened upon her at Waterloo 
like Sampson escaping from the 
toils of Dalilah, and standing up 
in her strength as an armed 
knight ready to do battle al^ainst 
all challengers. 

It comes not within the scope 
and compass of our present pur- 
pose to follow the effects of the 
Revolution at home or abroad. 
The repetition of the barricades 
of Paris in Brussels, the troubles 
in Italy, the revolt of the heroic 
Poles, the discussion of constitu- 
tional reform in England, — these 
and other kindred topics belong 
to the history of another year. 
We leave the French with the 
form and conditions of Govern- 
ment which their leaders had 
chosen for them, enteriijg upon 
the agitated career of freedom 
under better auspices than in the 
old time. The whole field of 
political disquisition was now 
open to her \yriters and her 
speakers. With them, it was Jp 
longer a dispute of ordinance, 
or double vote, or censorships, 
and still less of Villele or Polig- 
iiac, those ministerial bugbears, 
which had so long been used to 
fff^hten men withal. These were 
trivial questions ^hich had pass- 
ed away forever, and yielded 
place to more stirring matters, as 
the rushing tempest clears off the 


mists that hover about the lower 
sky. It ceased to be a consid- 
eration simply of the now com- 
paratively trifling inquiry, of what 
dynasty should sit on the throne 
of Saint Louis. In the devel- 
opment of the principle, which 
was now* the basis of the public 
law of the French, that neither 
divine communication to a favor- 
ed individual or family, nor 
transmission by hereditary suc- 
cession, nor prescription, nor 
concession from the head of the 
church, nor consecration by his 
legates and bishops, was the le- 
gitimate source of power, but that 
it flowed only from the supreme 
will of the People ; — and in the 
consideration whether the defence 
of their own institutions did not 
require them to anticipate the 
forma^^Wbf a hostile league of 
crowned 'beads, and to propaga- 
ting the faith of liberty as it were 
in partibus injtdelinm, so as to 
raise up beforehand an adversary 
league of the governed millions 
for theit reciprocal protection 
agfliin|t^^e governing few; — in 
such ’deep and all comprehensive 
subj^ts of interest was the rife 
mind of France now absorbed, to 
the exclusion of every meaner 
thing. To the French there had 
commenced a period of daring 
spegulation, of bold purpose, of 
brilliant promise : to all but the 
French, a period of 'Tenement 
agitation and jncpntrolable so- 
licitude. The ' nieieor star of 
revolution had ^ arisen to pour 
forth its stormij^ light upon the 
nations : but what presumptuous 
gazer could presudle to calculate . 
its orbit? " ’ 
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did not enter into any tninule ex- 
amiiiaiion of the iiiodifications of 
vvliicli tliis class of governments is 
snsceptible. The status ante brl~ 
liun^ on the strength of whicli tlie 
Allies had fought and conquered, 
was good for tJte Prince but of no 
avail when applied to the People. 
It is true, the absurdity was not 
attempted of subjecting the hardy 
Swiss peasantry, who had retain- 
ed at least a nominal independence 
in the worst of limes, tha sway 
of sovereign princes, bVit the an- 
cient reuowm of Venice and Ge- 
noa pleaded in vain for their re- 
newed existence as separate 
States; and it could hardly be 
expected that, in taking from 
France some of the most valuable 
additions made to her territory by 
the Republican and Imperial Gov- 
ernments, it was intended to give 
places in tlie councils of Europe 
to .the untitled burghers of 
Amsterdam, or to constitute 
into a republic those Austrian 
provinces, which had of old pre- 
ferred despotism and the inquisi- 
tion to independence, accompa- 
nied by religious toleration. 

The ^well concerted plans of 
the adherents of the house of Or- 
ange had, indeed, in*some degree 
relieved Metternich and Casile- 
reagh and their worthy associa^ps 
from the responsibility of proclaiE|||;- 
ing to the enterprising and indush 
Irious Hollanders that that system, 
under which their* ancestors had 
immortalized themselves by an 
almost continued struggle of eighty 
years with the then most powerful 
State of Christendom, was gone 
forever. 

But the change which the Gov- 
ernment of Holland underwent in 


substituting a king for an hcredi- 
taiy stadiliolder and transferring 
to the sovereign the wliole execu- 
tive power,’ much of which had 
formerly been shared widt the 
States GeneraLand the Provincial 
States, is far from constituting the 
most important matter connected 
with the construction of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. 

This State is truly and em- 
phatically a creation of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and as, from re- 
cent events, it is probable its two 
great divisions, which were dis- 
CQjpected prior to 1814, for noar- 
lyitwo centuries and a lialf, will 
hereafter form separate principali- 
ties, a brief reference to soni (3 of 
the causes which produced the 
marked dissimilarity between the 
people of Holland and Belgium 
may ^oV Ate this time, be without 
advantage. 

Though the histij^ry of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands fully 
shows that the influence of religion 
and present interest are more in- 
fluenzal with nations than the re- 
collectipu of a common origin, it 
is not unworthy of notice, that the 
northern section of the Kingdojii, 
constituting the old Republic of 
the United Provinces, as well as 
Flanders and the western and 
maritime districts, w^as settled by 
inhabitants from Germany, while 
only the people between tlie 
Meuse and the Scheldt, denomi- 
nated Walloons^ belonged to the 
Gallic race. The lerritoiy of the 
latter, indeed, with a portion of 
France, formed one of the three 
parts of ancif^t Gaul, and is 
known by the »ai®e of Belgium 
in tljc Commentaries of Julius* 
Ctesar. 
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In the contests of the fiftli cen- 
tury between the Salians and the 
Saxons wo have a prototype of 
the long wars which were to arise 
between France and England, 
and which, as has since so fre- 
quently happened, were then set- 
tled in the Low Countries. 

In a subsequent age, even 
tliose Districts which had been 
enabled to escape the Roman 
yoke, wor(3 compelled to submit 
to the combined operations of 
Christianity and civilization ; and 
when, about the commencement 
oi’ the ninth century, Witik^d, 
the last avenger of national iri8fe- 
pendence, was converted to Chris- 
tianity and became a noble of the 
of the Court of Charlemagne, the 
conquest of his country wafe con- 
summated. 

The same causes were every- 
where attended with similar ef- 
fects. Tli^ origin of the Italian 
Republics of the middle age and 
the resistance which the cities of 
Germany offered to the neigh- 
boring barons present many analo- 
gous features. TJie despotism of 
the Franks led the Netherlanders 
to form those associations for* mu- 
tual protection in the different 
towns, which are the foundation 
of many ol their most valuable 
municipal rights, and which, under 
almost the same name of Guild 
Of Guikler, arc to be rccognfsed 
as the basis of the Englisli corpo- 
rate Trades. Within a century 
from the death of Charlemagne 
these corporations had extended 
themselves over tlie whole of 
Flanders ; and after the crusades 
had diminishecUthe power of the 
Nobles and increased^ that ot the 
People, we trace many exarrfples 
31 * 


of the successful efforts of the 
burghers against the influence of 
feudality. The Courts of the 
Provinces, also, though acknow- 
ledging a nominal dependence on 
the Emperor, ruled without refer- 
ence to the superior lord. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Government of the 
Netherlands was in a great meas- 
ure concentrated in the houses of 
Buigundy and Bavaria, which 
were closely connected by inter- 
marriages. Charles, the great 
grandfather of the illustrious mon- 
arch of that name, having under 
his domination an extent of terri- 
tory, exceeding that of the late 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, con- 
ceived the idea of assuming the 
royal diadem, — a project that, 
according to the views of those 
times, required the sanction of the 
Emperor, but in obtaining which 
he was defeated by his own m-ro- 
gance. 

The daughter and heiress of 
Charles married Alaximilian of 
Austria. His son and daughter 
formed^ matrimonial connexions 
with the daughter and son of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Ca«;tilc and 
Arragon, — an alliance which led 
to the connexion with Spain, — 
a connexion which cost the Dutch 
two thirds of a century of protract- 
eltf^ar and suffering, before their 
denverance from all foreign swti}' 
was gloriously acJiieved. 

The fruit of 'this marriage was 
the Emperor Charles Fifth, who 
was inaugurated Duke of Brabant 
and Count of Flanders and Hol- 
land, and became, by other titles 
and acquisitions, Sovereign of all 
the Netherlands almost at the 
same ejioch that the principled of 
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the reformation were adopted and 
promulgated in the Low Coun- 
tries by the Bishops of Utrecht, 
the learned Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, and other distinguished indi- 
duals. 

It k} from tl)is date that we may 
trace those distinctions between 
the Northern and Southern prov- 
inces, whicli, fostered by national 
institutions leading to the pursuit 
of different branches of industry, 
overcame all ties of primitive ori- 
gin and common language, and 
led to those frequent altercations, 
for which, the deliberations of the 
Netlierlands Legislature during 
the whole period of its short-lived 
existence, was conspicuous. 

Charles, who, while on the 
throne, had never discovered wliat 
his simple effort to make two 
watches go alike taught him while 
in retirement, the absolute impos- 
sibihty of bringing about a con- 
formity in tlie sentiments of man- 
kind, laid, in his reign, the foun- 
dation of the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

The Inquisition, in a modified 
form, was introduced into the 
Netherlands, but it w as Philip who 
drove bis subjects to an armed 
resistance against edicts, aimed 
not less at their civil liberty than 
at their religious faith. 

This monarch, who left 
him, in his wide dominionst^Ja 
most unenviable reputation for cru- 
elly and bigotry, was wholly de- 
void of sympatl^ for the people 
of the Low edpitries, of whose 
language and customs he was en- 
tirely , i^rant. The States of 
llio j^vinces still possessed many 
of the rights usually exercised by 
the npbiis aoti deputies of towns 


in the feudal monarchies of the 
middle ages. 

The most insidious attempts 
were made to wrest the liberties 
of the People from tliem, but 
they were effectually thwarted by 
William of Nassau, who com- 
menced lA the States General in 
1559, a constitutional resistance, 
to which subsequent events com- 
pelled him to give a totally differ- 
ent aspect. In the early discus- 
sions, the removal of an obnox- 
ious minister was the ostensible 
ground of opposntion, and the 
nan^of Granville figures as much 
in|^ annals of 1560, as that of 
Vanmaanen in those of 1830 ; but 
the stress laid on those compara- 
tively insignificant individuals, in 
the onta and the other case, only 
proves bow. much easier it is to 
interest the feelings of the people 
against obnoxious rulers than to 
induce them to embark in the 
support of an abstract proposition. 
In this hostility, however, to the 
unconstitutional servants of the 
Crown, principles were distinctly 
embodied, and despotism was at- 
tacked in the persons of its min- 
isters 

The defenders of the People’s 
rights were stigmatized as gueux 
or beggars; a term which, like 
that of Democrats or Workingmen 
among us, soon became a title of 
triumph instead of reproach* 

At first, it was a general resist- 
ance to illegal edicts that united 
all good patriots, and the Soutb*^ 
ern Provinces co-operated writh 
their countrymen. The city of 
Antwerp, indeed, was die central 
point of Union. But the special 
grievances mider which the Pro- 
testants labored by the attempt to 
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put hito vigorous execution the 
iiirious decrees of the Council of 
Trent against heresy, and the es- 
tablishment, in its fullest rigor, of 
the Inquisition, gave to this perse- 
cuted sect peculiar grounds of 
resistance ; while their deep-root- 
ed bigotry led the Walloofts Prov- 
inces, in 1578, to abandon all as- 
sociation with tlieir heretical breth- 
ren, and desert the patriot cause. 

This proceeding was followed 
by a union of the northern section 
of the country, the foundation of 
the Republic of the seven United 
Provinces, embracing Hollaii|, 
Zealand, Utrecht, FrieslaiS, 
Groningen, Overryssel and Guild- 
crland. The new government 
was remarkably wanting in ener- 
gy, having many of the defects, 
and in a still greater degree, of 
our old confederacy. Each prov- 
ince was independent, and though 
Holland, frqm its preponderating 
strength, possessed great influ- 
ence, yet the assent of each mem- 
ber of the confederacy was in all 
cases necessary, — a provision 
which frequently occasioned the 
most ruinous delays in foreign ne- 
gotiations and other matters of 
paramount importance. Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges, and other com- 
mercial towns bad likewise, at 
first, sided with the cause of lib- 
erty and protesta nisra. Tb^^y 
were, liowever, subsequently com- 
pelled by superior force to leave 
tbevussociation and to adopt as 
their exclusive faith, the religion 
of their Spanish rulers, wdiich, in 
time eradicated Protestantism from 
the Provinces, that continued 
sutgect to foreign domination. 

" The plan of our Wbors only 
allows us to describe by way of 


rapid retrospect the occurrences 
of those remote tiroes. We must, 
therefore, pass over the cruelties 
of Alva, the treachery of Anjou, 
the judgment and moderation of 
William of Nassau and the many 
interesting incidents of the civil 
war. F rom the treaty of M unster, 
the history of the United Provin- 
ces is blended with that of the 
great European world. Con- 
nected with the primary states in 
all the* important wars and nego- 
tiations of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, they not only became 
the commercial rivals of England, 
but contended with her lor the 
supremacy of the ocean. The 
influence of the Dutch was not 
confined to their own continent. 
They were successful in laying 
the foundation of colonies in the 
East and West Indies and many 
of the inhabitants of the middle 
section of our Union, boast a de- 
scent from the natives of Holland. 

In our own revolution, the 
United Provinces were appealed 
to by the infant Republic of 
America^ and strongly urged to 
aid in lurtherance of a contest 
for those principles of national 
independence, of which their own 
annals presentbd so glorious a pre- 
cedent. 

Crippled in her naval strength, 
unequal struggles, which 
irr^tiie-last wars she had carried 
on with her formidable rival, and 
weakened by the attempt in 1787 
to diminish the power of the 
Stadtbolder and which had been 
terminated by the interposition of 
foreign troops, Holland could of- 
fer no resistance to the overwhelm- 
ing current of the French Revo- 
lution. Following the example 
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of the ‘ nation’ the Stadt* 
holderate was abolished, the Slates 
General were transmuted into a 
National Assembly, the name of 
the United Provinces was lost in 
that of the Batavian republic ; and 
when Bonaparte subsequently as- 
sumed the imperial crown, this 
country was granted to his bro- 
ther Louis, from whom it was in a 
few years wrested and annexed to 
the empire on the extraordinary 
pretext that the Provinces of 
Holland were an alluvion of the 
F rench rivers. Before, however, 
her nominal independence was 
annihilated, England had put an 
end to all those formidable means 
of annoyance, which the country- 
men of De Ruyter and Von 
Tromp, had once possessed. At 
the battle of Camperdown (17ih 
Oct. 1797) the princi|)al part of 
die Navy of Holland was utterly 
destroyed, and the Colonies fell, 
of course, into the hands of the 
mistress of the ocean. 

Belgium, which was one of the 
first conqvjQsis of the republican 
arms, had been long previously 
annexed to France; anil of its 
history .subsequent to the inde- 
pendence of the Northern provin- 
ces, it may suflice t6 observe diat, 
in the partition of the Spanish 
successions, by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, the possesil||is 
of the Catholic King in the Low 
Countries were ceded to the Em- 
peror, as a compensation for his 
consenting to the accession of the 
grandson of Louis XIV., to the 
crowm of Spain and the Indies. 
While, indeed, the United Prov- 
inces for two centuries, command- 
ed tlie respect and admiration of 
mankind, the .Southern Nether- 


lands were only accounted of 
importance among nations, when 
it became necessary to settle a 
question of conflicting indemni- 
ties. Before the Austrian sway 
was withdrawn from these coun- 
tries, it was manifested, by the 
result of the reforms proposed by 
the Emperor Joseph, that, how- 
ever much influence the writings 
of the French philosophers might 
elsewhere have produced, the 
Provinces of the Low Countries 
had escaped the infection. The 
Catholic religion had nigli cflect- 
in the southern section of the 
herlands, in behalf of super- 
stition, what Protestantism had for- 
merly accomplished for more en- 
lightened doctrines in the regions 
of the nortli. The Belgian clergy 
vehemently resisted all attempts to 
interfere with llie absolute control 
which tlie usages of that religion 
give to the priests, ovf r the minds 
and actions of their jiarishioners. 

The revolution of Holland, of 
1813, was one of those national 
movements, not unusual in the limes 
in which it was accomplished. 
Tlie people seemed disposed to 
rise in tlie majesty of their strength 
and redeem tlieir coiiijtry from 
the bondage of foreign oppressors. 
It was not, as has often been re- 
marked, the Princes but the Peo- 
ple. -who overturned Napoleon’s 
widely extended empire ; and 
assuredly, if any part of Europe 
suffered from the French sove- 
reignty, it was Holland. Not only 
was one half of the youth carried 
away to fight battles in which they 
had no interest, not only was the 
whole population burtbened with^ 
the heaviest taxes, but the cents-* 
nental system was fatal to Am- 
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stei dam and the other great towns, 
which Imd been enriched by for- 
eign trade and were dependent 
on commerce for a continuance of 
their prosperity. When, there- 
fore, some of the partisans of the 
Prince of Orange, in the latter 
part of 1813, took advantage of 
the declining fortunes of Bona- 
parte, and collecting a trifling 
force of two or three hundred 
men, proclaimed the House of 
Nassau, they were seconded by 
the Nation at large without refer- 
ence to those minor distinctions, 
by whicli they had anciently be^ 
distracted, William I. was M- 
ery where proclaimed sovereign 
prince, and thus hy the happy 
arrangeinents of his friends, he 
was freed I’roni all embarrassments 
respecting the disputed functions 
of a Stadihi'lder ; on assuming 
the (lovemment, he published an 
address, in \j{bich he thus express- 
ed liirnsclf with regard to the 
authority with which he was about 
to be invested. ‘ You desire, 
Netlicrlanders, that I should be 
intrusted with a greater share of 
power than 1 should have possess- 
ed hut for my absence. Your 
confidence, your affection offer 
me the sovereignty, and I am call- 
ed upon to accept it, since the 
state of my country, and the situ- 
ation of Europe require it,’ The 
preliminary acts were followed l[)y 
iBOTe formal arrangements, A 
conventlOii of notables to the num- 
ber of mx hundred, selected by 
the jiimseholders without distinc- 
tion religion or other consider- 
ations, from twelve hundred names 
submitted to them by a special 
commission, met at Atnsterdam 
on the SOth of March, 1814, and 


adopted a political code as the 
basis of the new Constitution. 
Immediately thereafter the Prince 
of Orange took the requisite oatli 
and was solemnly inaugurated in 
the sovereignty. 

While these proceedings were 
occurring in the northern Provin- 
ces, Belgium was undergoing the 
same political transition as the 
other states of Europe. Though 
from the extended markets which 
Napoleon’s empire shut out from 
all English supplies afforded for 
lier manufactures, there was less 
reason for discontent there, than 
in the other portions of the Neth- 
erlands, it was not consistent with 
the views of the Allies that those 
rich provinces should continue an- 
ne.xedto the dominions of France, 
a final incorporation with the 
country, to which they had been 
united for several years, would 
unquestionably have been gratify- 
ing to the mass of the Nation, 
wliile ibe old nobility and privi- 
leged orders sighed for the return 
of the Austrian sway, under which 
alone thqir anccstrd rights could 
be rendered of any avail. Occu- 
pied by the forces of the c^oalesc- 
ed powers, some indication of 
the future disposition of the south- 
ern Provinces was given by the 
trealy of Paris, but it was by the 
of London of June, 1814, 
that the nature of the increased 
tenitory intended for Holland, 
was distinctly Indicated. It was 
then determined without consult- 
ing the component parts of the 
new state, that the old Republic of 
the United Provinces and Belgi- 
um should together constitute a 
Kingdom, and besides covenant- 
ing for this Union, the Allied 
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Powers were parties to the treaty, 
which required that religious lib- 
erty, and the equal right of citi- 
zens of every persuasion to fill all 
public employments sliould be 
maintained — that the Belgians 
should be fairly represented in the 
States General — that all com- 
mercial privileges should be open 
to the citizens at large — that the 
Dutch Colonies, some of which 
England had i^cstored, should be 
deemed to belong equally«to the 
whole Kingdom, and that the 
debt of the two countries should 
be a joint charge. The Duchy 
of Luxemburg, the only Province 
remaining of those which before 
the 1 Gth century, had formed the 
Spanisli Netherlands, was like- 
wise placed under the sovereignty 
of the new King, but without be- 
ing incorporated with the mon- 
arch. Being given as an indem- 
nity for his hereditary dominions, 
it was made to constitute a part of 
the Germanic confederacy. 

The Constitution formed for 
Holland, and to which we have al- 
luded, was extended to the whole 
country. It bad been framed, as 
we hav^ seen, without reference to 
Belgium, but to give to this part 
of die Kingdom tBe appearance 
of coDCurnhg in the establishment 
of the » fundamental code, on the 
promulgation of the decisiotll^of 
tlie Sovereign Powers from Vien- 
na, in February, 1815, a mixed 
commission was appointed to pro- 
pose the modifications rendered 
necessary by the enlargement of 
the^f^ew State ; and on the I6th 
of March the titte of King of the 
Netherlands was assumed. Be- 
fore the commission was prepared 
to report, its business was inter- 


rupted by the events which were 
concluded by the battle of Water- 
loo on the 17th June, 1815, and 
which affords another instance of 
bringing to issue the affairs of Eu- 
rope in the rich and luxuriant 
provinces of the Netherlands. 
On 1110*^13111 of July following, the 
labors of the commission were 
terminated. 

The Constitution gives the ex- 
ecutive power to the Sovereign, 
and the legislative to him in con- 
currence with the States General ; 
one House of which is elected by 
^ Provincial Estates, who are 
iSosen by the People, and the 
members of the other are named 
for life by the King. The inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary was 
provided for. The usual guaran- 
tees are inserted for personal lib- 
erty and private rights, though 
that of trial by jury generally 
deemed an essentii»l j>rovision, 
was not introduced. It was de- 
clared that the liberty of the press 
should have no other restraint 
than the responsibility of the wri- 
ters, printers, and publishers. 
The Provincial States were to be 
continued for administrative pur- 
poses, and they also were to regu- 
late the local budgets. The num- 
ber of Deputies of the Lower 
House was not determined by 
population ; but though the South- 
ern Provinces contained irtore 
than three fifths of the^ -whole 
number of inhabitants, ^be 'same 
amount of representation was giv- 
en to each of the two portiidHSis of 
the Kingdom. This apparent 
inequality was, it was said, com- 
pensated by the feet that BaUvta^ 
Suiinam, vuracoa, arid St Eus- 
tada, which were restored by 
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Great Britain, were peculiarly the 
colonics of Holland, as well as by 
the greater wealth of that coun- 
try. Instead of deriving the 
benefits anticipated from the for- 
eign possessions, we may here 
remark en passant^ they were even 
literally sources of weakness. 
Though by an advantageous ex- 
change made with the British 
Government in 1 824, Bencoolen 
and all the islands of Sumatra 
were obtained for Malacca and 
the Dutch settlements on the In- 
dian Continent, a war in Java, 
which broke out in 1821, w^ 
protracted through several yeali. 
and only declared by the King to 
be terminated, in his message, de- 
livered to the Slates General in 
the session .suhset|uenl to the se- 
cession of Belgium. Equality of 
religion was ^pecially stipulated 
in the Constitution. As in France, 
HiQ projects of laws came from the 
Government, and the Heads of 
Dejiartinents, whether members 
or not, had the right of cxp^piin- 
ing in either House, the .vi^ws of 
the administration. 

The nature of the Mpjon can- 
not be understood without a full 
knowledge of the amount and 
character of the debt assumed on 
the general account of the new 
Kingdom. Tlas burden, imposed 
on tlie State at its organization, 
including twenty five million florins 
for a Russian loan contracted at 
Amsterdam, and the debt an- 
ciently hypothecated by Austria 
on her Provinces in the Ix)w 
Coui^ries, amounted, in 1826, to 
3,800,000,000, florins* In this 
aggregate, however, is estimated 
the old. debt, which wsl^ not /til 
paying an interest ; but two thirds 


of which having been struck off by 
Napoleon was still deferred and 
only admitted by instalments of four 
millions annually to the favored 
class. The sura at the time re- 
fen ed to, absolutely a charge on 
the yearly resources of the coun- 
try, was 1,664,669,000 florins; 
the greater part of which was 
originally contracted for purposes 
altogether alien to tlie interests of 
Belgium. The taxes levied in 
1826 are stated at 104,542,413 
florins, and the average for the 
eleven preceding years had been 
88,044,152 florins, or about 
.^7,337,012. 

On the 27th of August, 1815, 
the King published his decree 
announcing his adoption of the 
fundamental law. It had been 
approved in the Northern Prov- 
inces by tlie States General, con- 
vened in double the ordinary 
number. In the Southern Provr 
inces, recourse was had to the 
same means of getting together an 
assembly, as had been employed 
in Holland on the first return of 
the Prince. A number of nota- 
bles from each Arrondi.ssement, 
were convened in proporyon to 
the population; but as appears 
from the royal |)roclainati 0 n itself, 
the expectations of the King were 
not answered, and it was only by 
])uttiil^ on the acts of the meeting, 
a forced construction, that the 
Constitution could be said to have 
been approved by his Southern 
subjecus. Of the persons called 
together, one sixth did not attend ; 
and of the remainder, only five 
hundred and twenty supported the 
project, while seven hundred and 
ninetysix opposed it. But as one 
hundred and twentysix of those 
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who voted against the Constitution 
formally declared that their hos- 
tility was occasioned by the arti- 
cles respecting religion, and as 
iJiese were, conformable to the 
legislation whicli had long existed, 
were founded on treaties, and 
were in harmony with the principles 
which the moit pious sovereigns 
had introduced in the system of 
Europe ; they could not be omit- 
ted in the Constitution of the 
Netherlands without jeoparding 
the existence of the monarchy and 
without weakening the guarantee 
of the rights of those very persons, 
whom tiiesc stipulations had most 
alarmed. In this state paper, it 
may he added, little respect was 
paid to tlie Catholic Clergy, who, 
it was pretty clearly intimated, had 
been wanting in that ovangeKcal 
charity and toleration which were 
to be expected from the ministers 
of religion. 

The Kingdom of the Nether- 
land, as organized by the Allied 
Powers, was two hundred and 
twenty miles in length by one 
hundred and twenty in breadth ; 
but though of extremely limited 
extent, *yet, as it was the most 
densely populated country in Eu- 
rope and possessed -resources 
commensurate with its fertility, it 
might have presented the aspect 
of a formidable state, were ^rc 
not other sources of weakness in- 
separable from its very existence, 
ft was accessible to the attacks of 
powerful neighbors, to whom its 
resources afforded it mo means of 
offering aistidequate resistance. 

The events that preceded the 
battle of ^Waterloo, proved that its 
independent sovereignty was no 
barrier against the inroads of its 


southern neighbor, nor could 
much reliance in future be repos- 
ed in the extensive fortifications 
which formed the subject of spe- 
cial regulation at Vienna, but 
which would be found a very in- 
adequate resistance to the arms 
of France supported by ll )0 sym- 
patliies of the Belglc population. 
Not only are the ports of the 
Netherlands within a few hours’ 
sail of the English coasts, but 
their northern frontiers touch his 
Britannic Majesty’s Kingdom of 
Hanover. On the side of l^rus- 

t , there is no natural houndary, 
1 what was effected in i'avor of 
the Stadtholder hi 1787 iui<:,ht he 
again repeated in furtherance of 
the interests wdiich that State 
might hereafter espouse. 

The Netherlands was lirought 
still more intimately into the vor- 
tex of European politics by the 
alliances contracted ilieiween the 
families of the new Sovereijin and 
of the neighboring potentates. 
The<iQueen is a sister of the 
King of Prussia. The eldest son 
of the King^ to wdiom the title of 
Prince Orange was given, 
mamed the sister of the late and 
present Emperor of Russia, alter 
the Princess Charlotte of Eng- 
land refused his hand. The 
Prince Frederick and the Prin- 
cess Marianne were assigned to 
members of the royal family of 
Prussia. 

But the apprehension of for- 
eign aggression was of little con- 
sequence oconpared with the ir- 
recoDcileable internal dissensions 
which prevailed throughout^ the 
whole period of the e^ist^nce of 
this* epbetneral kingdom.' The* 
mefet important of these were to 
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be attributed to the discussions 
growing out of the pretensions of 
the Catholic Clergy, to the diver- 
sity of views between the North- 
ern and Southern Provinces re- 
specting the principles of com- 
mercial restriction, and to the un- 
due preponderance given ^ to the 
Dutch, both in the Legislative 
Councils and in the Executive 
Offices. 

Religion was supported by the 
State, as in France, by payments 
out of the public treasury to Min- 
isters of every sect ; but though 
there then were five millions four 
hundred thousand Catholics and 
only one million three hundred 
thousanfl Protestants, it was men- 
tioned in 181B as an instance of 
the ui)!‘iiriio,^s of the Legislative 
pro\isions, that the former re- 
ceived but one million eight hun- 
dred thousand florins, while one 
million three hundred thousand 
were paid the latter. 

The King required, from the 
beginning of his reign, that no ap- 
plication should be made to the 
See of Rome for briefs t^thout 
bis permission, and various other 
steps were taken to repress the 
power of the Belgian Priests. 
In 1823 the Catholic Societies at 
Brussels and Utrecht wore ‘sup- 
pressed as dangerous to the pub- 
lic tranquiUify. In 1825 ^ the 
young men were prohibited from 
studying oul'Oif the Kiiigdom, and 
a Crflcjge of Philosophy was es- 
tablished at ' Louvam tliose 
destined to the Churchrf?trAgaiast 
this measure of the ;G«t^rntnent 
continued protests 
similar to lliose been 

ofiered to the General r Ssminary 
Totmed at ihe^aame pWee by*Jo- 


seph Second, and when, in 1827, 
the King made an arrangement 
with the Pope, he was obliged to 
abandon the regulation, rendering 
it imperative on the students of 
theology to attend the public 
schools. By the treaty in ques- 
tion, the concordat of 1801 with 
the French Government, was re- 
newed, and soon after the vacan- 
cies in the Bishoprics were sup- 
plied. 

Wc find, however, down to the 
date of *1110 revolution, complaints 
of llie monopoly of public instruc- 
tion, of the suppression of the 
7ninor seminaries and of the ne- 
cessity imposed on fathers of 
families to send thtir children to 
the colleges, and it seems most 
certain that with the mass of the 
people, the danger apprehended 
for the church was far more co- 
gent in inducing resistance to the 
oppression of the Government 
than any infraction of civil riglfts 
could have been. 

The cry w^as excited that the 
Government wished to protestant- 
ize Belgium, and that it w^as ne- 
cessary tp take measures to pre- 
serve the free exercise of the 
Catholic rites. The religious 
feelings of their countrymen were 
ta!ken advantage of by the popular 
leaders, and M. de Potter, wlio 
was more than suspected of infi- 
delity, published, in 1829, a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘ Un- 
ion des Catholiques and dcs Pro- 
testans,^ in which the two most 
opfiosite factions, the parti pretre 
and parti democrat radical were 
called ottvto act in concert— -a 
scheme which was fully accom- 
plished, and thus the Romish 
Church became, what it was in 
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Ireland, the ally of tlie true friends 
of the people. The annals of 
the Netherlands are almost as re- 
plete as those of our own country 
with discussions on free trade and 
the restrictive system. I'nfortii- 
nately, however, for the cause o'* 
sound philosophy, the (lueslions 
there, as here> were generally de- 
cided, though in a dilferent way, 
on sectional grounds, without leav- 
ing inucli opportunity for dispas- 
sionate investigation. The agri- 
culturists and manufacturers of 
Belgium, deprived of the crtcii- 
sive home market which their ir 
corporation with France had al- 
forded, called loudly on the Gc*^ 
ernment to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of all corn from abroad as 
well as the importation of all for- 
eign manufactures. With Hol- 
land on the other hand, commerce 
was hardly more a means of sub- 
sistence than a ruling passion, and 
rfo sliackles on trade could there- 
fore be acceptable to the coun- 
trymen of die King. In even the 
minuteit details, the clashing of 
opposite interests was made appa- 
rent. While on the oije side the 
system of transit adopted for the 
Northern Provinces excited the 
complaints of the Belgic manu- 
facturers, on the other, the taxes 
imposed at dieir solicitation, on 
the importation of English goods, 
removed from the ports of Hol- 
land and diverted them to Ham- 
burg, from whence they flowed 
into Germany. 

The use of the language of the 
Netherlands was likewise a fruit- 
ful theme of dispute between the 
Government and its S^tliern sub- 
lects. All Belgians, who had re- 
ceived the most ordinary educa- 


tion, were capable of speaking 
French with more ease and flu- 
ency than the original language of 
lh‘j country, which differed mate- 
rially, even from the dialect em- 
ployed in Holland. Assimilated 
to t!ic J'rench by a hundred ties, 
It was jvilli the greatest reluctance 
that they could be induced to 
abandon the language in which 
was to he found the literature in 
whii li they delighted, for a tongue 
w’ldch they deemed barbarous and 
W’iiicii conslar.lly reminded them 
of an incorporation with a people 
from whom tliey were com])lctely 
^sti’anged by feeling ar.ri interest. 

With the King, however, the 
establishment of a naiional char- 
acter was a favorite incasui e. He 
evfi^ altcmpted to confonnfi the 
ijITm of Ifollancl and llelgiiiin 
rus' of the Nothcrlin Js. 

a royal ordinance ap- 
peared, requiring the use of the 
peculiar language oC- tlic country, 
viz., the Dutch or Flemish, in all 
public proceedings and by the 
of the Go\Trnment. 
Tills decree, besides having in 
view a conformity of no import- 
ance, was aimed at the French 
functionaries, who had become 
naturaKzed at the organization of 
the neW' Government, but wljose 
supposed partiality rendered them 
objects of suspiciwt to the Dutch. 
To all the inhabitants of the 
Southern Province!; the proposed 
change, was, for the reasons al- 
readytijpv^, an extremely un- 
popular measure. This law was 
at first only attempted to be par- 
tially pu|M force ; but in the lat- 
ter pstn a new ordinance 

was pubfished,* confirming the' 
psevious^one and declaring that It 
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should have its complete execu- 
tion from 1st of January, 1823, 
It was found necessary subse- 
quently further to modify the pro- 
ject by various decrees ; but it 
was not till after the revolution 
had been commenced that the 
■King ceased his harassing efforts 
to change the language of a ma- 
jority of his people. Hy -an ordi- 
nance of 4th June, 1830, all the 
previous policy was altered, and 
every one authorized to use the 
lai^uage he thought pro})er. It 
had then, however, become too 
late for concession to be of any 
avail. 

The budget, in all donslitutional 
countries, the topic On which to 
concentrate the opposition, was in 
the Nclherlandsthc foundation, at 
every session, of many animated 
debates. 

It was iiot so much the amount 
of the taxes, as the sources from 
Wlifence the^werc derived, and the 
origin of the debt by which they 
were occasiondd, tlftt bore heavily 
on the population of the Sod&em 
Provinces, A large jiroportion 
of this debt, as we have sceff,’ \^as 
the peculiar charge of Holland 
and of the several Govejrnniehts 
which had prevailetlin'tHat coun- 
try. This was placed to the joint 
charge of the wfiSle State, but'as 
the inhabitants of the South^n 
were twice as Ouraerou^ 8s these 
of the Nortfiorn Provinces, two 
thirds of tlie debts latter 

were defrayed by the firmer; 
and this inequality was but slight- 
ly counterbalanced debt 

which had been placed 

on her Provinces '^4ne Low 
Countries by Austria^ ^ {ind which 


she exacted from the new King- 
dom at its establishment. 

In the nature of the taxation, 
also, the agricultural and manufac- 
turing Belgians had no means of 
competing with the Dutch. The 
equal representation from the 
Nortli, with the functionaries who 
of course voted according to the 
views of the Court, by whom the 
members of the first Chamber 
were also appointed, placed mill- 
ions at, the disposition of Van 
Maancn and his associates. 

The financial system of the 
Netherlands was somewhat pecu- 
liar. Instead of submitting all the 
appropriations to the annual con- 
sideration of the Chambers, the 
mass of them were voted for ten 
years ; thus by the decennial 
budget presented in J 830, sixty 
millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand florins (twenty millions 
two liunrlrcd and miy uioiiSayu 
dollars) were demanded, while 
the annual budget of that year 
was Only seventeen millions fifty 
thousand florins (five millions six 
hundred and eightyilirec thousand 
three hundred and thirtyihree dol- 
lars); and as" in the very first 
discussions after the establishment 
of the Government, the opposition 
of the Southern Provinces was 
brought to bear on this subject, 
the efforts of the administration 
were directed to placing as 
many articles as possible be- 
yond the reach of the contingen- 
cy of the Ministry, being in the 
minority, while the arrangements 
as to the debt were so extreipely 
artificial and intricate as to elude 
all ordinary investigations. But 
as representatives will generally 
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grant for a short period what they 
would withhold if asked lor an 
indefinite time, whenever these 
debates did take place they from 
their very infrequency, caused 
comparatively greater excitement ; 
and in 1830 the legislature did 
really exert a constitutional pow- 
er, which is generally considered 
a mere matter in terrorem^ and at 
one time refused the ordinary 
supplies. 

It was tlierefore deemed ne- 
cessary to employ the wliole pa- 
tronage of Government to carry 
on its measures. In effecting 
this, the King resorted to acts, 
which, however familiar they may 
be to the citizens of the United 
States, accustomed, as we are, to 
see public functionaries servilely 
submissive to the will of their of- 
ficial superiors, could not be en- 
dured by the subjects of this mon- 
archical State. Several of the 
members of the second Cliamber 
happened to hold offices under 
the Government; but ,deeining 
their obligation to their coujitry 
paramount to th^e wfiicjb Jtpy 
owed their,, Jpar^, tfiej vbt^jd in 
one of the last sessions, against 
the afiministration and were forth- 
with, by the advice of Van 
Maanen and. his associates, re- 
moved from the public employ. 
This was deemed an assault on 
the chartered rights of ilie people ; 
and such was die indipation of 
their fellow citizens, tfiat the 
proposition of M. de Poijer to 
raise a fund to indemnify those 
who had suffered for the assertion 
ofjpir priiiiciples, was received 
Wj^^nthusia^. 

M. de Potter, to whom we have 
just referred, and who was des- 


tined to become so celebrated in 
the revolutionary history of his 
country, had been previously dis- 
tinguished for his literary repiila- 
tioii and by his publications 
against the Dutch administration. 
At the time when the proposition, 
of whicli w^e have spoken, was 
made, Mr Potter was in confine- 
ment, having been sentenced, for 
a former libel on the Government, 
to eighteen months’ imprison mjgpt 
and to the payment of one 
sand florins. Though be 'wl^e 
from his dungeon, his situatW 
did not relieve him from any re- 
spousibility,k but was arraigned in 
the spring of '1830, with Mr 
Ticlmans, a public functionary in 
the department of Forei‘^n Afliiirs 
and the publisher of the ( oiirrlcr 
des Pays-Bas^ on the of 

an attempt to destroy tue CJov- 
ernment : his trial was protracted 
through the greater part of the 
month of .April, The evidence 
which ttSTig^^ersons were con- 
was^^incipally written 
db^ments. Though all the pre- 
fimigi|ry exarjunations were in se- 
creiii .|uch w,as the popular senti- 
ment iri meir fayor, that it is not 
i;oba)^ , aqy conviction would 
ave taken place, had juries in 
criminal cases^,)been retained in 
jurisprudent^ Nether- 
lands. The sentence, however, 
of the trihunjfls ct^^emped M. 
de Potter to eight and M. dc 
Tielm^^ lo seven years’ banish- 
ment. It had, indeed, been at 
first intepi^ed to proceed against 
them for Capital offence. 

The which tlie first pro- 
secution against M. de Potter was . 
carried qin, was adopted for spe- 
cial purposes, about the epoch of 
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Napoleon’s return from Elba, and 
was never intended for times of 
ordinary tranquillity. It was only 
by implication applicable to libels. 
Tills was admitted by the Min- 
istry, wdio, indirectly censuring 
. the existing enactments, proposed, 
early in the session of 1829 , a 
new law on the press. But noth- 
ing was done towards remitting the 
sentences of those who had been 
convicted under the old system, 
including M. de Potter. This 
individual, against w hom the Min- 
isterial vengeance was principally 
directed, soon had, however, am- 
ple occasion to triumph over bis 
former enemies, as will abundantly 
appear in the sequel. 

Before the period of revenge, 
he, W’iih Mr TieUnans and his 
other associates, were obliged, 
having appeah’d in vain to the 
Court of Cassation, to repair, in 
consequence^of the sentence of 
April, 1830, to the mountains of 
Switzerland. JPiferf*’ the territo- 
ries of most Sovereign of 
Europe, theymre kept, by tlie 
fear, which genej^lly prevailed, of 
the contagious e^t of tliek revo- 
lutionary principles. ' 

At the session of 1829i 
King introduced into his annimd 
message, the disepsion of a qup* 
tion which had,|i^ been moot^ 
between him and his legislature. 
We refer to* Ministerial respoosV 
bility. ' 

Sfensibte that the very moment 
it is^recogkS^ed as a constitutional 
doctrine, tMt the King can do no 
wrong, he becomes a mere pa** 
geant. The Sovereign of the Neth-^ 
erlairdsbad ever contended ogainst 
the admission of tbe principle, and 
had, in violation of what in Eng- 
35* 


land and France would be deem- 
ed the sacred rights of the legisla- 
ture, repeatedly urged his Min- 
isters to declare to tlie Cliambers, 
that the measures under consid- 
eration had received tlic express 
approval of his Majesty. In the 
message alluded to, the King 
says: ‘If we examine what is 
called ministerial rcsponsiMlity, of 
whicli it is more difficult to deter- 
mine the true sense than the real 
object ; *if we consider tlic prin- 
ciples of the fundamental law, 
which not only submits exclusive- 
ly to our judgment and our decis- 
ion all the regulations of the ad- 
ministration, but which likewise 
abandons to us the nature of the 
obligations which it pleases us to 
impose on the chiefs of the De- 
partments, and whicli binds them 
to us by oaths, w c ihiiik for tho 
preservation of our jiolitical insti- 
tutions, for the nniintenance of 
the power which has been con- 
fided to us, for the lasting protec- 
tion of tbe interests of our well 
beloved subjects, that we cannot 
list^ tO' other responsibility 
of op Mimst^ than to that which, 
beslifcs their duty to us, has-been 
detalmined % tnem by the fun- 
damental and ofher existing laws ; 
and m thecftHstitutipnal existence 
of the cimDCtl bf^ State according 
to tho principle, tliat it, and not 
the single chief of a ministerial 
doparttn^t ought to bo heard, we 
find not only the exclusion of the 
idea of ministerial responsibility, 
but we see in it, moreover, for 
the people of tbe Netherlands a 
still greater guarantee that their 
interests shall be suitably examin- 
ed before anything is decided on. 

‘ The inlroduciion of the con- 
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templated ministerial responsibili- 
ty, before the two Chambers of 
which the States General are 
composed and before the judicial 
power would transfer, contrary to 
the fundamental law, the exercise 
of the royal power into other 
hands without giving to the liber- 
ties of the people a new guaran- 
tee — a real guarantee ; for what- 
ever description of persons may 
be called on to judge the acts 
of the Ministers, salutnfy fruits 
cannot be collected from such 
a judgment, unless those to 
whom an account is to be render- 
ed are placed without the ranks 
of the society, and consequently 
above the passions of the vulgar. 
The Netherlands do not in this 
respect resemble other countries, 
where it has been possible to in- 
troduce ministerial .responsibility 
without inconvenience, and as an 
Atendant on circumstances alto- 
gether foreign to those of this 
Kingdom.’ 

It was in accordance with these 
principles, that by a decree ren- 
dered on 23d January,^J830f the 
Ministers were directed to >t$ke 
part in all the diseussions of the 
central committees; the:, two 
Chambers, to give iheir views to . 
them (either teAally^r in writing, 
and to re|)orttorirt KiDf4n order 
that tln%ht make such changes 
in the jk^ects of laws, before 
they were decided on, as he might, 
under the circumstances, deem 
expedient. 

In the session 6f ] 830, Minis- 
ters were defeated on all points. 
Besides the "financial discussions 
in which they were unsuccessful, 
they were obliged to withdraw the 
law on public instruction. The 
proposition of a new sedition act 


as to the King|and royal family* 
as well as the application of M. 
de Potter and his associates re- 
specting the publication of their 
private correspondence, which 
had, on their trial, been placed in 
the custody of the courts of jus- 
tice, brought up the subject of the 
liberty of the press. A new law 
on this agitating topic was passed, 
though not till the Ministers were 
obliged to make many alterations 
in it. The King in his conclud- 
ing message observed that, ^ By 
the maintenance of the liberty of 
the press your high mightinesses 
have united yourselves to tlie 
Government for the suppression 
of injustice and calumny, the im- 
pure union of which degrades and 
deiiases this constitutional means 
of propagating knowledge and fa- 
voring the diffusion of intelligence. 

The decennial budget was ulti- 
mately passed, and the States 
General closf^ their ordinary ses- 
sion on th^ June. 

ensuing^, l^ptb, as i:> 
wh^re reconled^^s distihguish- 
ed by a RCvo^tion in France, 
th^ti^xpulrion of the 
Bourbon family 
from uie throne of that Kingdom. 

- jOn the 2Gth August, the ex- 
^ple of the Wffking-men ol* Pa- 
ris was follow64%tbe same class 
of {>e]!abi|9 at Brussels. The old 
^rabtfutiiag wits hoistedy and the 
people ririnoed iheit leeHogs by 
sacking the hotel of v M. deVan 
Maanen and of othtWs who Aiad 
rendered themselves d>nDxjous to 
their indignation. 

' The demands of the Belgians, 
as first azmounoed at Brussels, * 
were ihe*frank and sincere execif- 
tion of the fundamental law, with- 
out restriction or interpretation in 
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favor of power, the removal of M. 
Van Maanen, a new electoral 
system established by law, or the 
more direct election by the people, 
the establishment of tlie jury, a 
new law respecting the organiza- 
tion of the judiciary, llie penal re- 
sponsibility of the Ministers to be 
establislied by law, a law to be 
enacted fixing the seat of the 
high court (which had been jilac- 
ed at the Hague) in the South- 
ern Provinces, the cessation of 
the prosecutions against the liberal 
writers, the abrogation of all con- 
demnations for political offen- 
ces. 

V' These reclamations werCj how- 
ever, soon followed by a propo- 
sition for the separation of Belgi- 
um from Holland.-. Tlie Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, formed 
11th September, were specially 
charged — 1st, with securing the 
maintcnai^e of the dynasty : 2d, 
maintaining the principle of the 
separation of from the 

South : necessary 

measures interests of com- 
merce, indtist^lk^end public order. 

The Stat^^enerak tinet on 
12th SepliEj^: ; the King, in 
his address to them, thus noticed 
the recent revolutionary move- 
ments : ^ In thfi^idst of the pal- 
est tranquQlHji^SWi prosperity a 
revolt sudden^i ; out at 
Brussels^ and this exam]pte is imi- 
tated ill some other places. Coii- 
£agrations and pillage marked 

^;^lhese disorders, too afflicting for 
>iny lieart, the nation, and humani- 
ty, for me to present the mournful 
pi^ufe of them 40 this assembly. 

i#/Tbe measunss, so far as they 
depended on the Government to 
arrest the progress of the evil, to 


protect the good citizens against 
the evil dis|)C)sed and to avert 
from the Kingdom the scourge of 
civil war, have been adopted 
wilhont delay.’ He then inti- 
mates that a separation of the 
Provinces, whicli the constitution 
and fundamental law had united, 
might become necessary, and on 
the 1 3lh the King proposed for the 
discussion of the Chambers the 
two following questions : First, 
wlictlibr experience has indicated 
the necessity of modifying the na- 
tional institutions: Second, v^heth- 
cr it is consistent with tlie general 
good to change what is established 
. by treaties and the fundamental law 
between llic two great divisions of 
the Kingdom. 

The Deputies from Belgium, 
at first, apj)eared in the assembly ; 
but they were insulted by the peo- 
ple of the Hague and ultimately 
withdrew. • 

The King determined to use 
force towards his refractory sub- 
jects ; and on 21st of September 
a prodamalion was issued from 
Antwerp by Prince Frederick for 
tlie occupation of Brussels, where 
a Provisional Government had 
been organized, consisting of 
Messrs: Vadderlinden, d’Hoog- 
ireorsti Cli. Rosier, Felix de 
Merode. Juan ; V an Halen, a 
nadve of Spain, who had been 
distinguished for his remarkable 
escape from the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and had served in the army 
of Russia, was placed at the head 
of the military force. 

On the 22(1 September, Prince 
Frederick marched on Brussels. 
On the 24th, 25th, and 2Glh there 
was most terrible carnage in the 
streets ; the houses, be, were 
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several limes taken and retaken. 
The Dutch army evacuated the 
BeJgic capital on the 27th, having 
sustained a loss of 3000 out of 
the 9,500 men, who had taken 
part in the expedition. 

On the 16th October, the 
Prince of Orange, who liad been 
made Governor General of the 
Southern Provinces, acknowledg- 
ed the independence of Belgium 
by a proclamation from Antwerp, 
in which he autliorizes, even in 
tliose places where he still retain- 
ed the ascendency, the election of 
members to the national Congress. 
This attempt, however, of the 
heir apparent to put himself at' 
the head of the revolution and 
thus retain in the royal family the 
most important portion of the 
Netlierlands, the loss of which was 
menaced by the events then oc- 
curring, was without result. 

The King, in his message, 
opening the States General of the 
Northern Provinces, on the 19th, 
expresseshis surprise at the course 
pursued by his son, of which he 
seems not to have been apprized. 

During the attack of the Prince 
Frederick, M, de Potter retunied 
to Brussels, where he was receiv- 
ed with triumphant marks of coo^ 
fidence. He was subsequent^ 
installed chief of the Provisional 
Government. 

The further events in relation 
to the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, including the decision 
of the representatives at London 
of the Powers, who were parties 
to the organization of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, will 
properly fall within the scope of 
our next volume, in which it will 
also be our duty to detail the 


measures connected with the es- 
tablishment of Belgium as an in- 
dependent sovereignty. 

In closing our notice of the 
Netherlands, to which we shall 
never again be permitted to allude, 
as a united power, it may not be 
improper to make a few remarks 
respecting the King, who was 
destined to be the first and last 
Sovereign of this creation ol the 
Holy Alliance. 

William is probably the most 
virtuous Sovereign in Europe. 
His honesty is quite proverbial, 
and though he never gained the 
affection of the Belgians, they 
never i»efused to admit his integrity^- 
and the goodness ol his intentions. ' 
That- he possessed a high order 
of iiHellect, or was equal to the 
arduous task of reconciling the 
opposite interests of the two divis- 
ions of his Kingdom, no one will 
pretend. His great iVulls were 
those of his n^^,; whoso preju- 
dices he seeo»^fdMtoyc imbibed. 
A manifet j^feri!^ was 
to tlie Dutch m*tli^*pi|)lic employ- 
ments, and thetei^s top evident 
an ind£^sitioi:^^i^oudten anca 
the Cfethblic r^fipSfiJ|^ich was 
embraced by at least two thirds 
of the people. As an adminis- 
trator, the King,'^^ if he did 
not recognise tbe^piociple of the 
irresp<ln 5 ibaiQr of the Sovereip, 
should hatre con&ted his attention 
to a general superintendence. In- 
stead, however, of following that 
system, he entered into the minu-“v 
test inquiries on the most unim-' 
portant matters ; and it was said 
that no question oeburring at a 
Custom House could be settled^^^ 
until tfie King bad personally ex- ' 
amined the point. The Sove- 
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reign of the Netlinilands was dis- 
tinguished for the readiness by 
which all classes of his subjects 
gained access to him ; but so 
likewise is the Emperor of Aus- 
tria ; and in a constitutional King 
such qualities are perhaps rather 
■ defects than virtues. In J|is com- 
mercial operations the King seem- 
ed actuated by that love of trade 
in which the burghers of Amster- 
dam so much delight ; and be 
was actually a partner in several 
joint stock companies, of whicli 
he tvas the originator. 

In the recent decision of the 
controversy on the North Eastern 
boundary, referred to him by the 
United States and Great Britain, 
his Netherlands Majesty has, it is 
certain, fulfilled the expectations 
of neither jiarty, but literally 
adopted the course which the en- 
lightened negoriator, to whom 
the siihjcctof ii reference was once 
confided, iBared might be adopt- 
ed to our preiyditji fe ' He seems 
really, instfiia^^f^Pdng strict 
principles of guide, to 

have tried ffl^dlnerc'ncc.’ 

To suppo^^^^^^i^r, that even 
in this it justly is 

to sevqre^a^it^versior^the King 


was actuated by the circumstances 
which had arisen subsequently to 
the reference, and which so sen- 
sibly affected the independence 
of his position, would be to dis- 
regard the reputation universally 
enjoyed by the unfortunate mon- 
arch. A knowledge of the char- 
acter of the royal umpire would 
induce us to ascribe the error of 
his decision rather to the head 
than to the heart. 

But it is certain that we owe 
no special gratitude to the King 
of the Netherlands. To say 
nothing of that monarch’s refusal 
to accede to the commercial reci- 
procity, proffered by us to all na- 
tions, we cannot forget that our 
claims, growing out ' of the arbi- 
trary measures dictated by Napo- 
leon to tlie former Government of 
Holland, and which were clearly 
presented to view in the able cor- 
respondence of Mr A. H. Everett 
with Baron Nagelc, never receiv- 
ed that attention which they pre- 
eminently merited from a Sove- 
reign, who of all others had reap- 
ed, though indirectly, the greatest 
advantages from the French usur- 
pation. 
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There is no country, whose 
domestic condition or its internal 
affairs arc more misiepresented, 
than those of Spain. It is not 
merely that all the information, 
which we derive from the joui- 
nals of Spain itself, is of a suspi- 
cious nature, as having been sub- 
jected to the examination of the 
local aiithorities before publication 
and having been so qualified as 
to meet their views, or at any 
rate prepared and piinted by the 
journalist with the terrors ol the 
police continually before bis eyes. 
This cause of distrust adaches to 
intelligence derived from the 
Spanish gazettes, in common with 
those of other nations, which en- 
joy the blessing of an absolute 
government and a shackled press. 
Nor is it owing entirely to the 
jealous policy of the Spanbh 
monarchy, which is so little dis* 
posed to court the scrutiny of 
foreigners, or even to admit of 
much examination on the part of 
its subjects themselves* O&ir cur- 
rent intelligence in regard to the 
affairs of Spain is generally deriv- 
ed from the French newspapers, 


and consists of letters written, or 
purporting to be wiitten, from 
persons in the Peninsula. Tliese 
accounts are incorrect, exagger- 
ated, and mendacious, to a degree 
of which those unacquainted with 
the fact can have no conception. 
The sirauge absurdities concern- 
ing the state of things in Spain, 
which made their appearance soon 
after the Swcch revolution of 
July, down- 

light false&^^lMbrding a fair 
example iiif Ihllllijilii to which we 
refer, and difficulty 

of obtaining aulfap^ information 
as to passing cvecktadb that coun- 

of time, 

wlwh full WH^nl record em- 
braces, w aB i<|||ii P | y eat«BM 

ar» barren 

of annal- 

ist. It wkt pot tbe less fruitful of 
rumors, got up for tlw aqinsement 
of the of Paris^'jfor some 
other less innocent purpose. 'The 
eardtquake,«t,vfaicb fiUed with 
mise^ thediilliict of Orihuela b 
the lungdom of Murcia, was suf- 
ficiently appalling in itself, widiout* 
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the aid of any artificial amplifi- 
cation. But when the news 
reached us filtered* through the 
newspapers of Paris, it appeared 
that all Cadiz had been submerg- 
ed, although pains were taken, it 
was added, to conceal the dread- 
ful calamity, by which S(j many 
families in the Kingdom and so 
many abroad would incur loss and 
suffering, through the merchants 
collected from various regions 
in that rich commercial city. Not 
much more credit is due to the 
statements, so often repeated, of 
troubles in Catalonia, the standing 
theati'e of insurrection for the 
manufacturers of the newest news* 
Indeed, if we except the ac- 
knowledgment of Don Miguel by 
Spain in October, 1829, hardly 
any political event has occurred 
to invite attention, except what 
relates to changes in the royal 
family. 

Tlie King of Spain lost his third 
consort oti the 17thof May, 1829, 
Like her two 'M^^ssors she 
died suddenly, * flower of 
her age, wfiM^lfc^hildren. A 
treaty of raira^tS^was very soon 
after entered^ iifito between Ferdi- 
nand, and Maria Cfisti- 

na de Borbo% daughter of Efin- 
cis, King half sis- 
ter of the ind 

at this tim^' years of 

iards, 

lands, ori^^^anishied, are 
langiiisfi^H^l^ome as impurifica- 
dosj, cgNIpl^aboring under civil 
df88|i|^i|^h account of their 
condi^ 

fpr^i^cTIb the b- 
t espousals as aflfording 
hope Of feSoration to 


their country, of pardon, and of 
rcadmission to the career of dis- 
tinction in public service. They 
anticipated an act of grace and 
indulgence as highly likely to ac- 
company so auspicious an event, 
and as being, in fact, a natural in- 
gredient of the rejoicings and pub- 
lic liilarity of the nation. They 
conceived, also, that they bad 
some reason to expect this from 
the lively and amiable character 
of llie new Queen, and her sup- 
posed indisposition to submit to 
the influence of the priesthood to 
the same extent with her prede- 
cessor, whose life was wholly 
given up to rigid ascetic observ- 
ances. 

In another important point of 
view, the anticipated marriage 
was connected with political sub- 
jects. TJic Infante Don Carlos, 
the eldest brother of Ferdinand 
and presumptive heir of the Crown, 
was, either in reality or in suppo- 
sition, the rallying point of the 
apostolical party. Whatever de- 
fects of character Ferdinand may 
possess they are traits of weakness 
rather than of crijelty. The bit- 
terness' of political hostility has 
diflfused very erroneous impres- 
sions in regard to this prince. In- 
stead of being tlie fierce, bigoted, 
brutal tyrant, which some publi- 
cSitions nave represented him to 
be, he is unquestionably disposed 
to^|iursue as gentle a policy, in 
the management of his Kingdom, 
aS the maintenance of his authori- 
ty \iidll admit. Nothing but the 
opposition of the Sovereign him- 
self has prevented the rc-cstab- 
lishmcnt of the Holy Office in 
Spain. Since the occupation of 
the country by the French armies 
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in tlie rci£;n of Louis XVIII., 
more disturbances and insurrec- 
tions Jiave arisen from the abso- 
lutists, eager to push tlie Govern- 
ment on to greater violence and 
intolerance, than from the perse- 
cuted friends of the Constitution. 
At the present time, it can hardly 
be afSrmed that any liberal parly 
exists among the Spaniards. The 
sword, the scaffold, exile, the 
dungeon, have dope their work 
upon the unhappy Constitution- 
alists, until few remain upon their 
native soil, bold enough to move 
in any scheme of reform or liberty. 
Their bravest and best hav-^e per- 
ished, or now waste their energies 
in the obsetire sufferings of pro- 
tracted banishment, in the hcart- 
sickness of hope deferred ; and 
what can be hoped from the dis- 
heartened and persecuted men, 
who have just escaped the worst 
punishment of unsuccessful re- 
bellion ? In Spain, therefore, 
there is no question except be- 
tween more or less liberal mem- 
bers of the absolutist party, and it 
is to the former rather than the 
latter division that , the wishes of 
the King are' believed Vtto, lean, 
while Don Carlos favors the apos- 
tolicaf or ultra section of the ene- 
mies of free institu tlbns. Ctf course, 
that portion of the Spanish nation, 
which deprecates the blind vio- 
lence of the apostolicals, looks to 
the continuance of tlie scepwe^in 
the hands of Ferdinand as prefer^ 
able to its transfer to Carlos, and 
has anxiously desired thef>biith 
of a Prince of the Asturias to 
give succession to the eldar line. 

In addition to these circum- 
stances, so much calculated to 
^ettach interest to the arrival of 


Maria Cristina in Spain, it is to 
be observed that her parents, the 
King and Qqeen of the Two Si- 
cilies, the latter herself an Infanta 
of Spain, were to accompany the 
new Queen to Madrid. They 
came from Naples by the South 
of France, and crossing the Py-, 
rcnecs^ proceeded through Bar- 
celona and Valencia to Madrid. 
Catalonia was ruled at this time 
with a rod of iron by the Conde 
dc Espana, Captain General of the 
province, and one of the steiiiest 
agents of absolutism in Spain. 
The numerous individuals in Bar- 
celona, who suffered on account 


opinions, crowded around the 
of the young Queen, to swell 
welctme with their acclama- 
tioais, promising themselves her aid 
in toakingtheir peace with the King, 
Similar gratulation attended her 
in other parts of her progress on- 
wards, and on her arrival in the 
court of Madrid itseV? — her en- 
tire journey j)!mg one long unin- 
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gate of Alocha, by which they 
entered Madrid, to the Palace at 
tlic other cMremity of the city. 
Ferdinand and his two brothers 
rode on horseback by thif ^Aide of 
the coach which contained the 
young Queen, with the manolos 
of Madrid dancing the fantastic 
mogiij^anga before them through 
the piincipal streets, every house 
being ornamented with biilliant 
bangings •suspended from the bal- 
conies, and every avenue and 
window full of the muliiludes of 
admiring spectators. The con- 
tract of mariiagcwas subscribed 
by*^c royal pai tics iq person that 
evening, and the 
religious ceremony of j^ 

\\ IS solemnized in llie convent of 
\io( In. Splendid illuminations, 
with 1) ill Oghlsand theatncajl^p- 
icst lU itioiis pieparcd foi the oc- 
Msion, completed the rejoicings 
)f the inh ibilantsof Madrid. 

jMeanwliflc no j^ct amnos- 
IV made 

Duque dc Other 

piineipnl liad been 

living undeyH||KBrgeneral dis- 

tiusion ac4HBBA<3ir Jjiber^ 


opinions, 
to offer thei 



to propitial 
King. ■ 
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tlie he; 
popular 
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since frowned upon by the Court, 
to write an epithalamium, and 
liberally leoompensed the poet for 
his pctlormancc. But the rep- 
resentations of Senor Calomarde, 
the Minister of Grace and Jus- 
tice aoid all powerful delegate 
of the apostplical party in the 
Cabinet, overcame the better in- 
tentions of the King, and prevent- 
ed his recovering the foifcitcd 
title of amaio Fernando^ which 
the wav of independence had con- 
secrated. Only a few scanty fa- 
vors weie dealt out to individuals, 
who like the Conde de Cartage- 
Da^ Don Pablo Moiillo, bore the 
^||ma of royal reprobation after 
^Ing scivtd their country but 
too faithfully and zealously. 

The King and Queen of Na- 
ples continued in Spain duiiiig 
partjof the winter of 1829 and 
1830, pai taking of the festivities 
of the court of Madrid, after 
which they icturned home again 
by the way of France. If the 
treasure expended in tills costly 
loyal progie&s had been appro- 
priated towards the payment of 
certain pf the just debts of Naples, 
wbieh^e^bas so, long pleaded 
en cxciife for fiot dis- 
woul^f^ve spoken 
juSUMptiuad honesty 
icis. i 

promise of offspring by his 
was bailud by Feidinand 
peculiar joy, in consideration 
disappointment of his 
respect. He took 
im this circumstance 
nnoient constitution 
Spiuiisb ‘lupnarchy in re- 
sucicession. When Phil- 
of Anjou became King of 


to 


Spain, among other violcntchanges 
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in tlie institutions of the coun- 
try, he saw fit to introduce the 
Saiic law of his own family, in 
derogation of the rules of descent 
which bad elevated himself to 
the throne, and which had always 
obtained ip the States of Casiille. 
In antici|mt}ffli 

uutL of author^' of 

absolutia^i^ Sali<^Jaw 
of Philipp, and restored tbe 
rules of succession of 
and. .Austrian lines, jifrJjich, de- 
volve the descent upj^ 
in default of male heirs. ’Jk,. 
result justified the foretbouglS^^ 
the King, as the ctuld provc^j^. 
be a daughter, who nd\9 ther^ice 
has claims to (Crown 
to diose of Don; Carlos. '|||||^, 
We defer to another year the 
history of events in Portugal. 
They chiefly consist of the tyran- 
nical vagaries of the usurper Mi- 
guel, who, although acknowledge 
during the year by Spain 
United States,^; the 

countenance 


generally. Much speculation W’as 
occasioned abroad by the fact of 
the reciognition of Don Miguel by 
the.y^p^d jStates. These things 
entirely in Europe 
considerations of 
family, or artificial combinations 
lo presei've the balance of power, 
or. a:h^h<} submission of all other 
questj^ps to the single one of le- 
gitimacy or constitutionalism, that 
no stable or consistent principle x)f 
recognition there prevails, lienee 
it is that Europeans are slow to 
comjHreliend the principle, which 
licjiiit the foundation of our fbr- 


eigiiinter|^se, of holding friep^- 
Ij^ irelatig|^^|h every other^ee- 
,|||y||MHi^yei^mGnt, vvitboot 
casuistical points 
4^-4right, albich the goveriimcnt 
IjH^y^ut forvprd to justify its own 
^ is suiricicnt for us 
government^ to know that the 
sce{t|re pf Miguel is received by 
tbe SfOtligue^ ihciq^ulvcs. As 
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substituted a tyrannical Church of ever erroneous wc may deem the 
Enj>i'ind. The Protestant refor- principle >4o be, which had tlius 
in at ion had so far prevailed among n^^^j^gipus intolerance a fun- 
tlic people in the island of Great jaw- of the realm, wc 

Britain, tiiat a4terents to the .-the tribute of re> 

Romish (aitb.%^ therp^t ia^a of the 

small mincMrity-ji^-the coiottbip»d stefuj^e^whic^ ceased to 

rigor di^rmmatiori of the 

ed vvhb eqiial time when the 

bodies of di$^iter3 existence ol' Ire- 

cstablisbmeBlV in her union with 

where a great Mr Pitt, who 

people had^^li^ed their p^miy years 

ance to the F^eVwd their di^^ th^jMof a sj^^ssful admiuis- 
tion to the Catholic creeds, ^ enjoyed during 

British laws for the cstabiisbmi^ the most un- 

of the Protestant faith and the bphnde^.^^ fpor, had pledged 

maintenance of the Protest^ from PorJia- 

succession, were engines noM^ Catbo- 

freedom but of the most odio^ impraclicability 

oppression, Eing^hot only disabled Mr 

During a long series of y'^irs l^t from the pcrfonnaiu e of his 
there had been a succeaji|j^.of ei§%emcnt,1)ut biongbi liis ad- 
struggles by the sufferer^Spifer ^ainistration itself to a suddcin and 
this tyranny, assisted by the more iinexppqtfed ^tesc. Sevt ial years 
disinterested cflbrts of the friends after, aid sufecquenfr to the de- 
of rivll and religious liberty, to cease of the same King 

cast ofl' this galling yoke, and to had another 

recover the natural right of wor- administrw^^^^^^ioly propos- 
shlpi^ing God according to the ingAQ/^ring^l^^p^: project 
dictates of ilieir own consciences, of Catholic in l^ir- 

Tlie greatest of all the obstacles of a 

in their, way was that the mainte- places 

nance exclusively of thef^irch of condition 

England and of the Kirk^^v^pot^ 
land had been incorporate 

coronation oath of the Stitish m make 
King. In the deeply conscie*' mclK^rcii ^MlM sue- 

lious mind of George the Third, cessSofj^^BliiwpIllllp^ 
the question of Catholic emanci- ited the scrup^s>m^iatteiv but 
pation was not a questbn of po- his stuhbornn®?oC;|liBi^ 
litical expediency^ ii<^Vftf,.toiera- Until of 

tion, nor of justjj&l^^J^v^dtelrty 
to his oath, 

himself to exaibine or investiglate intwikluctiotjl|ifefi|* of Wiiy 
argument from any other consid- plan, for 

eraiion. He adhered inflexibly the « equal enjoyrft^fflpif'’ civil and 
to what he had sworn — and how^- political rights. Even so late as 
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1825, the Duke of York, then mission of other modes of faith to 
heir presumptive to the Crown, a participation in the privileges, 
had in a solemn asseveration be- till then exclusively reserved to 
fore God, declared that he the religion of the State. The 

would give his assent to march of pub^ o^hion however 

measure, and bad atlrtbuthd took a different more decisive 
heaviest of die erfamities which dibetion. It'^uck at once at 
had befitllen of'':ail54be phblio abuses 

tress of of the 

importunities-^'VrtA.^prfi^dfe'^ Oi^r^^^^'afnd implied all its 
been pressed enfei^^i^^jgoratiSa by the long 

The Duke of hardlj r won victory 

Minister, and religious i^eJWices, to the 

oftheadiniDJBtra^^iitffl^fc^ jfTOlifof iteroanohal represen- 
of Commons, t^bn tn the House of Commons, 
tte most strenutito' ojopbiSa^^ House of Commons was 

conce^on to the/ '■m fcol^ aOT an imperfect representation of the 
thrir ^rvices in p^fcause people, — imperfect even in its 

dtision as original constitution, — still more 

ter, had been amon^ imperfect by the abuses which in 

cons])icuous means bj^ which a Succession of ages had crept in- 
had risen to power. To the to ^its composition. In former 
irroat snrj)risc of all distant ob- ag ji iibad sometimes effectually 
servers, to the uttejT indignation clHwed the arbitrary authority 
and disnviy of all Tories of of the Kings, and had once abol- 
Groat Hritain, it^is under the ished the monarchy itself, and 
auspices of the the aristocracy by which it was 

ton and Mt femanci- supported. Since the accessionv 

pation was to of the Hanoverian dynasty, and 

obtain th^^Mpma Parliament the virtual extinction of the Siu- 
and ol f arts, the .House of Commons had 

It waS' been gradually rendered siibservi- 

volumc of ijfr ent' to the royal anthoi'ity by 

vation upon tneaai^lnilujencG upon the indi- 

vidt^:^t^ests of the nicinbcrs. 
to osiers 'n&. wnt of Government had 

at b^Workeci up into a system, 
let^.^||«|i|||^nfi|neat^ft|atm. chiefly by Sir Robert VVulpoIe. 

of It was in its origin accommodated 
Eitgk^l^Hn bytythed, and to the government of a party; 
tlio .‘j jjiilwteiifl^ivileges of ^e the septennial act, the principal 
°»a tt i j^i^^ i |^ ectea with tben^ foundation, of the system, having 
weiti^b«^f^'7ia^.tfae4efec^ be^ emjp^C^ ,ancl exclusive. 
tho ifliat ly a ,Ih , process 

nation, tbo^flripplstiijbe cMise- of time, a 9 |he daii^eroi a second 
guenees ofi /btri^uction to restoration of the Stunts gradually 
reform wh^ itiisisted b the.ad* subsided and the nation had time 
30* 
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to reflect upon the practical sya- it. The most distmgni&licd lend- 
tem of the Whigs, thcj became ers of tiie Bntish nation, m the 
discontented with the result. Tliey Cabinet and in the field, against the 
san that corruj^tion iiad been suli- conquering caieei of Nafioleon 
stunted for dWae right, as tlie weWW the same time the chiel 


mainspring of the GoyeWItient ; defenders of the Constmition as 
and tracing the evil to its ^wurce, it was, and the most determined 
they pero^ved «bet it origiatnri antagoowtS'of^ innovation. Pai- 
in the House of Ootoniuvs lianiBataly^dfiHm^ became sj- 
This dissatisfiiction fiMK hhgtl#M> iMMsyllioliws widi »ll«obinism, and 
be manifested In the watt Of the wsttto boroughs and 

the reign of Gemge the Tht ML vi^tlial/lhc^inKiiitatiofl became in- 
It was denootieeii in Bui gh*s ey i«e wWft i ei tbilh all the victories of 
htical disquisilklndlin wiiil'h^ W4j|||i^ ttMhwitb all the elo- 
tailed statements weie e stltihy qitSp^fOaiMBi^ 
of the two classes of borou;||hj^ ^ gj^squo figmes of 

nominated close and ope«f*>in a Hnmqiicrade,'lt« remcinbci to 
the first of wliuli the electhre litre ilce saMI«a mask drossetl 


franchise had dcgcneiatcd folo 
mete personal pioperty ; and fe 
the second w*as confined to a ifglfy 
small number of dependem^r 
indigent individuals wboi«|||d- 
ously were in the practicel|||H|- 
iiig their suffiages to the bigh^t 
bidder. 

Still, lion ever, the House of 
Commons was a representation of 
the people — it was endeared to 
the nation, as the body by whose 
agency the liberties ol the people 
had 1)1 cii redeemed, maintained 
and pipserveel. The call for re- 
form in the coro|)osition of tlie 
House was identiticd wHh the 
opposition, to the measures wldoh 
had produced the Amtatean 
RevolutioH. Tt was afterwards 
identified with the principles of 
the Fienoh lUtvolulion ; and as 
that niovembht of national reno- 
sation declined foom the popular 
features of its 0|%>n, bade to the 
hideous aQhttpS' pf OQ^Iitary des- 
(lotism mfo bsmditar^ monarchy, 
Uic jjlbeorics of reform in the 
n^eof Commons declined with 


(A «i|ilBMfo*in a full suit of em- 
bn3^l||red court clothes, with bat' 
Hfg, side curls, point lacc i nflles, 
sword, buckles and wbiu ilk 
stocking, and on tin otbn )\nh 
cropped head, froc k coal, pini i- 
loons and bdW$. It w is a ji< ili ci 
image of the politicnl sbai n lei ol 
George His biitb, 

education,. IfoOnm and eeiiiii- 
were all ilteterogcncous 

rharactPi, aHT^Illlgitiaiate and 
half swriotMpitll^ on 

(Kmi||jpiK|l^*,)/Pba^cobio on the 
the seini-dcmocra- 
oSt Eaton he had been 

transferred )acobitism 

of Oxfewd and ait each 

of those senwHit bai^bibnd 
a Ifttga poiUmiBlllltiMm pe- 
longing to eadlMllp, awM^e 
conmositiott faad|ilmd in his 
mina a substance l^hiUifibla and 
explosive like the mbiniin nf nitre 
and sulphur. ,A distapin iajH>ht- 
ical philosophy of Edmond fiWkc, 
and in pracdcid poMtics of Wil- 
liam Pm, Ito wasn»t gifted with 
fherfll-cofcprehenshre intellect of 
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tlie lonnor, nor witli the lofty in- 
dependence or instinctive good 
sense ol the latter. The tenden- 
cies ol all Ills negotiations were 
alwajs to hostile issues. Hn Jiad 
no spiiit for coinpromiso no 
temper for conciliation. The 
summit of bis ambition •— the 
very empyremn^of bis ’imagina- 
tion, as he bimiietf' declared, was 
to pass vidth tire world and with 
posteiity for a- Bri^ BlEtliater; 
and when the fancy tools; iliins as 
it once did, of oreating it 

was merely to % diem ttti.jthe 
feet of the fast^abored 
This mixture of motives and 
{mnctplcs in tire mind of Mr Can- 
ning produced corresponding in- 
coiigruitii’S in liis political system. 
Thus as a disciple ol William Pitt 
111 was a warm paiusin lor the 
uiuiKipatioii of t'lc Catliolics, 
while as i lull chatgi it aati-jaco- 
b'li lie was an invcteiatc and do- 
teimiiied mitagoiiist of PaiLamcn- 
tarj leforin. ^liam Pitt was 
not chargeabie with this glaring 
incoiisibteoty. He<was fw Catho- 
lic cmaacipndpns he was for a 
rLfoim in the !feinhti|if Commons ; 
and lie had the per- 

ceive, and the oindmrto 
lodge that there two niin|||Ks 
do^ frodamhirelreai elimi^Mry 
article of the|||^of man, and 
upon any 

^inht9lll|j|||B|||^ poii(jQ)){k 

time ID favor 
of OJfie/dTmBo measures, aud in 
oppo«Mbp tollie other. 

Were both measoree al- 
ways liNsfore the tribunal of public 
opmioe^ttDd o6e% di^ted*)vobe- 
mently fcr Parliaeftept during the 
whole political li%of Mr Canning. 
He had borottliis pan in ma- 


turing the successful progress of 
the one and in arresting that of tlie 
otlioi. Neither of them was des- 
tined however to be brought to its 
hoal issue in bis lifetime. 

He was scarcely cold in bis 
wfien the Catholic question 
settled, in conformity witli his 
OpWiqiil^, by the very men who 
im contested it ^a^gainst him to 
the last hour oCbb^ life. The 
Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
hgd at least been, .consistent in 
<mOlr TbCjy had inflexi- 

idea of concession 
CatlKwics. Thej had been 
^^ly tenacious in their adhe- 
to the ancient Constitution of 
»lhe House* of Commons, lliey 
wore averse to reform in all its 

S . But no sooner was Mr 
ig dead no sooner were 
Bced in stations wheie all 
ponsibilitics of persevering 
in the rigors of aupr rannuated in- 
lolorance rested entirely ifpou 
ihemselyes, than they veered 
nbout like the change of wind 
from WM[th to south in the midst 
of a|*ditfcr?icane, and swept away a: 
a blush all the Catholic 

disabahics, which it had been the 
labor ofibw lives tosusUiiu. 

Tbo l*omoval of these disabih- 
perlcctly just and proper 
NbjjfflWf, but it opoped a deadly 
blll^ in the Tory system of poli- 
cy."^ All the strongest argument’’^ 
against tbo admission of CAtholics 
to the enjoyment of political lights, 
were also arguOjlionts against Par- 
liamentary reform. By yielding 
to the Catholics tho light of rep- 
resentation, the same right was 
viritially conceded to all others 
debai red from the exercise of tlie 
same fianchise by otlier causes 
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inconsistciii the principle of dutress should pievdil amon:; the 

equal ii.,iils. The JJuke of agiicultural and manuldctuniig 


Wellington and Sir Peel, by sui- classes in some parts of the United 
reiidenng the argument against ICi^dora. 

Catholic emaoe^abon, virtually Toe principal debates nhich 
surrendered dte argument against ensued in both Houses of Pai- 
reform. They took from the hameot turned on the discussion 
Tories the vegey citadel of tbejk of questions whether distress, 
^stem ; and by yielding ibe which thd speech acknowledged 
Catholic still wldittg as prevailing memee parts of the 

out again% grel^, they totally Kingdom, was or wes not in fact 
lost the confidence of one party, prevalent in «2Z pens* as was con- 
without acqqiriB| that of the teoded *by the Mpedtion. The 
other. They^^weti(k|h^aed Ibi r o | Hfet | ^g atives «yja»egricMltiiral, 
feel the con^equeatslwdus hal^ coiMlAMclal, iie«i|g|iuig and manu- 
faced fellowship, Ihi hBth^||^. interqtte concurred but 

tion. JIF T >0 eee gem ral vciiBe of complaint. 

At the meeting of Parliathient^ The fanners had'oo market for 
on tlie 4thof Fcbiuary, l&30,in* their produce, and eoiM||||Wntly 
dicationsofthelossofpopularitybiH. no means foi the poytMwWiheir 
the administration weie vetyeMp lents. Whatever pi^ts tiiry 
disclosed. The ^eech froac^H iqightluM realized even wIkk a 
throne announced the teraN|||Bb market v .i', iouiid, wcie alisuilied 
the war between Russ]|l|HB byoppitssivc poor’s raus. Coin- 
the Ottoman Porte. It hunehfot m^cial business had fallen nlf 


thc'condnued differences between 
the family of, (h<trt Hsapeqa* 
and the inabihi^Cif the 
Govei nment tR renew 
matic leladons wifo PodmjalL<* |t 
announced a conaderabm, reoucH 
tion in the public expenditure ard 
a diminution of the revftpoe. It 
declared tlio ICfog’s iotqsttioii toi 
si^it to Pariiameat 8D^t,,|toesr< 
sures ctdeumMid tq fomlitattiwd^ 
expedite ^tioursepf jus^'^in 
the difiS^raiik parts « foe t^cd 
Kingdom, gpe^inary 

to a rcvistQS^^^. pnetice and 
proceedingsvHBjMperior courts. 
It stated foq^ipB^port of Brit- 
ish produce, jl^lppienufactures in 


the preoedibg yw bad exceeded 
that of any year before ; but la- 
mented that notwithstanding tliis 
imication of active commerce, 


proportionnbly capitil cmild 
find,s no euif||H^Dt — piufits 
dwinlliqil to qMHk » Bt>d bank- 
1 uptcieetnuitipiiei^Ifeessed from 
all quartei s of foe Chan- 

cellor of the IPP^uer claimed 
aqexefoeioiklil^t^ no one would 
b«|aLareamt to look lor it, in 
liHb, which foe Irish members 
bypSo meant) qraforsaed. The 
Siislstcr had ) Milbps flattered 
himself that tW^|i|bsuM||^<^|^ 
litical eDf]ai}fl|^H|||||t^ ifoe 
Catliolics 

substitute for breaW^m Jms eah 
ror iras quickly ra|Rfied by Mr 
O’Qnnnell, who e|»saplM foe 
prtMperivy of Ireland 1^ the state- 
ineifo(UiM fotl^eity ttf, Dublin 
alone not Uggjffiim seven tboussad 
registered subaSKd upon 

the luxuritminffantahle contribu-' 


medA 

by Mr 
M foe 
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lion of three half-pence each, a 
day, and that the condition of tlie 
farmers and laborers in the prov- 
inces, corresponded accurately 
with this state r^^^^destitution. 
That the r^ats vfrere often paid 
from the <»ipitSal of the farmer in 
place of preits; and n^t unfre- 
quently by ^ blanket and pota- 
to-poty tbef‘^‘^sd[itary remnants of 
capital udconsumed^ 

An amoidinent was proposed 
in b(nh H«mil^4ipvthe echoing ad* 
dre$s fe speech ~ 

but in 

The dbtress,:was 

^ ; but 

uses, and the 
provid^ for it 
&oncorl ofoptfdons* 
Thfts^iisii^putli but one cause 
ahvays^^i^iemtlBg m Gront Britain 
to produce distress, and that is the 
enormdus burdeni »of tlie naticHMil 
debt. Tithes and^^Poor Laws^'are 



1)0 1 aggj 

Tlicro is% 
in ali hiirni 
tlie great 
of men,' 
but 

subsist affid ms 
above absoltttis 
amassing Le^ 

this class of' 


the sanait^* 




heiitry 

iStence 
absdi^A.ne* 
^of 
defi( 
by taxat 
comi 


of paupers. This process has 
been constantly and very regu- 
larly going on f<H’ nefflrly^O Oen- 
tury ; that is, from theiimO^When 
the taxation to d^S^tbe, fdiere^ 
of the national debt. 
excessive. Th0^inoii0itee of the 



pers . h^ve adws^ied^f tidth /equal 
aeoelcratic^- btM^^nd, till the 
proportiotr^^^f^ by 

the parish has beopme about one 
sixth of the population. 

This ife abo^^ same proportion 
aS/#iat of^Aiis tlje whole 
^l^tion #»bpi|l?^iriited States. 
^ T^^amendtoetiit of the Ad- 
di^, which pledg^;}JParKament 
inquiry into the state of the 
^try, was moved in the fidiise 
by Lord King, ^nd in a 
totsentehces evidently 
this xause of nhe* oa- 
was not unknown to 
, *Tliat after fifteen 
ofepii«eai^pted peace, this 
general 
]e IS not ma- 
Ae pifes- 


perigpW^e „ ^ 

Tllit 

vif^-tbei tended- sod tnteufactoittg 
ifitere^lte^l:^gfdM^ders and 
oferd^de- 

Inue’^'ife 

_ 

of 

t^ilses which 
^distresses, 
the im- 
pro- 




Thi 
to 

have pr. 
and to remove 
pediments whil 
gressof the oi 
‘That the 



VuL 
crowded dSifW'i 


and the material3^f''‘tigrl8tftture 
are made dear by*tefitidn 'aad 
''cddifitlbn regulation. By these nitdans too 
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much is taken from the industri- 
ous classes, and in many instances 
too much is given to the privi- 
leged classes of society. 

‘ That it is a grievous aggrava- 
tion of the public bui'dens, in ad- 
dition to near fifty 'tnillions of tax- 
es, deemed neefessary lor the 
public Servian, still further to suf- 
fer enormous' stuns to be extorted 
from the people by the%tolerabie 
monopolies of corn, beer, sugar 
and teas, and of other articles es- 
tablislicd for the private benefit 
of powerful and favored classes 
at the expens^^dr the groat body 
of consumers and of tlie public' 
good. ’ 

‘ By these monopolies, the ctm 
of the first necessaries of lifiys 
enhanced, tlie rate of 
trades is diminished, 
driven abroad to seek 
profitable em | )loy ment, ^ncriPP 
productive ‘powers of the nadbnal 
industry greatly reduced/ 

The amendmeh]t thou jivSefeed- 
ed into more observations 

upon the sevml . tnonopolies of 
com, beer and nialt, sugar and 
tea, all in the present candition 
of the world and all in various 
modes subjected , to the lieavy 
load; of taxation t<HP*y ^be inter- 
est of the dete. The monopolies 
being all the/ taxation, 
and by/mlftl?easing^e prices of 
the artidei^ monopolfe^y^^douh- 
ling taxation - i^aip. ' If conclud- 
ed thus: appears that 

these giganticBpOpoh super- 
added to the H^lfjoad of taxa- 
tion, have the coiin- 

try, Mj# produegd the public dis- 
trtydjr That all prohibitions and 
re®ciions imposed for the bene- 
fit of particular classes or compa- 


nies, for the purpose of producing 
artificial high prices are no l(?ss 
impolitic than unjust. Thai our 
own exclusion , from the great 
market of the \V^rJd, and the ces- 
sation of the demand at home are 
the necessary consequences of 
our own imeasures; because it is 
the nature of things 'that a nation, 
which refuses to buy the produc 
lions of other countries, cannot 
sell its own. 

‘That uc can only ^Jxpect to 
derive pca rnanent' irdief from olir 
distresses and ifrfpbvbrishirienl in 
our condition f^bin the strictest 
economy in every branp|i;^f thp 
public cxpendifurb ; 
abolition of all 

leges and monopolieif^SSK^^n- ' 
restricted .'’i)>ply of tKf.firlt neces- 
saries oflile, and of the maieri.ds 
of mannraclnre; and from a real 
free trade, by which the uhoh- 
community as cpnsqmcrs will he 
gi^atly^ bcncfu^^‘^tBe lah* >: inii 
efas§es'enab?bd^^rpciire a fiii 
reward^— tH-b' cfS^ajUls to aug- 
ment those all 

labor is;suppp^^^i^"and the ef- 
ficiency v^pf/i^J/Hrltish industry 
fully^ pbrmit^' /to produfc its 
nayi||l ' result/ in enriching the 
coWSy, and &iu$ to restore aii< I 
secure the publjyprbi^perity^^^ 

' This 

tary inquiry o]t, a 

cprrvspondin^ v^^HK^ ,,tbc 
House of by 

overwhelming , The 

su^|Bct of the 

lio^'pver could/.nbt be " excluded 
fiAjtlie Paills , Parliamqiwt by 
rnip^ieml . mp repro- 

duced by qpiherot^^ petitions from 
cverj part #f ,the Kingdom, pic- 
turing in all the varieties of forms 
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ihc vvrclchcflncss of the peoj)lc. 
More than hl’ty of those petitions 
eainc IVoni the single county of 
Keiii, wliifl), adjoining upon the 
iinnn'iiso metropolis of the island, 
Ijas advantages from its proximity 
lo that focus of population, which 
cannot he enjoyed by ihe^ remoter 
counties. T?et so intense was the 
misery which they exhibited in 
open day, that it was scarcely 
more visibly disclosed by the 
glare of the midnight confiagra- 
lions, which soon alterwards illu- 
minated the same county . From 
Bedfordshire there came state- 
rnculs that the wages of the Jahor- 
ers barely the means 

n cheerless cxist- 
of nil the comforts 
and* 111 llie necessaries of 

life; and that there wcie parishes 
ill the county, purci\ agricultural, 
with from fifty to ninety ahle- 
1 ) 0 ' 1 ‘k ;(1 men, destitute of other 
work, empjoyed by tbfi parishes 
>:nd rcccfiring shillings a 

^vc( k . F rom Igerksbire the same 
comjilaints, whh allegations that 
iJie w’ages of ?,psi*$bns were in 
some places as low as two shillings 
and eight pence From 

B lie k i n gl 1 amshire was av^^d 
(hot many persons C0mii||||d 
depredations and misdemeanors to 
get into prison ; to preserve 
themselves :%i^^ering starva- 
tion. TlH|HHihad contrac;;.cd 
disordersw||HH the flesh of 
animals tha^HP natural)}, and 
other unhealtw food ; that their 
liealthsui^s#'K)r want of fuel; 
and that when they apply to 
parish they are el^iTgea with 
lence, because tb^eahnot starve 
gnd be contented. TJie repre- 
sentation from Gambridge^ire 


was, that the laborers cast upon 
the parish funds, congregated on 
roads, in gravel-pits, with their 
spirits broken, constantly repining 
at their hard condition, and incit- 
ing eacli otlier to vicious cotjrses, 
while their employers are regard- 
ed as task-masters, and die lies of 
attachment to the , land of their 
birth became gradually lorn asun- 
der. From Cumberland that 
the clitircss with equal pressure 
weighs down, the landholder and 
manufacturer, the ship-owner and 
the miner, the employer and the 
laborer. From uhe county of 
Derby the magistrates, land-hold- 
ers and clergy represented its 
slate as deplorable. Rents re- 
duced and ill arrear — tenants 
laborers unemployed and 
ij^^l^^irown out of cultivation. 
j^^Hp^neoln a petition, signed 
thousand five hundred 
nfnies, declared that, ^ Unless the 
present urgent distress be speedi- 
ly relieved it must produce dis- 
astrous consequences, hazardous 
to the peace and safely of the na- 
tion at large.’ A petition from 
the parish of Renhain, in Suf- 
folk, suited that the poor rales 
liave been progressively increasing 
for some years, and that the peti- 
tioners are seriously afraid that 
sufferings so severe, allhongli they 
have been hitherto borne with 
exemplary patience, will end in 
general riot and confusion. A 
petition from the freeholders, 
farmers and oihei^ of Croydon, 
in Surrey, avowS* that the pe- 
titioners ‘ can no, longer endure to 
see their fellow-countrymen, who 
are born to the 15t of laborers, 
starving under their eyes; that 
tiicy shudder under the reflection 
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that wifijoiit some timely aid, 
such will soon be their lot.’ In 
presenting; a petition from Frome 
in Somersetshire, the Bishop of 
Bath^ and Wells said, ‘ I have 
been a witness to the most afflict- 
ing distress, ttfid which I could 
not if I would' describe. I have 
seen with eyes, multi- 

tudes who coiild obtain no work 
and were starving ; others, yoked 
together like o:!ten, drawing coals 
from the pits in the neighborhood.’ 
From Essex, from Norfollv, from 
Hampshire, from Herefordshire, 
in short from every county ' of 
England, the same melancholy 
note of desperation was re-echoed, 
foreboding the disasters which tif- 
terwards ensued, while the P|^s 
and Commoners of Briiato^Kc 
debating whether this corm^^m 
and universal scene of' ^Bj^ i 
misery was caused by an 
fcct system of banking, by the 
restoration of payments in gold 
and silver in the place of dc])re- 
ciaied paper, by the improve- 
ments ol machinery, by the redun- 
dancy of population, or by the 
unequal dislrihiuion of wealth. 
The Duke of Wellington thought 
the distress of the manufacturers 
was owing to an cxcjessive produc- 
tion of articles beyond what the 
country could consume, or foreign- 
ers purchase. That the successful 
application of machinery and 
steam to increase the officieucy 
of labor had enabled the manu- 
facturer to dispense with band 
labor, and not only glutted the 
martet with goeijs, but deprived 
th^worknaen of their employ- 
That tnel manufactures of 
England Exported to foreign 
markets came there into compe- 


tition with the productions of 
eljeap labor, and must bo govern- 
ed by their prices. Theie was 
one statement by the Premier 
which accounts for distresses arul 
discontents far beyond the bounds 
of the British Islands. He show- 
ed that raw cotton sold in 1814 
at two shillings and sixpence per 
pound, and in 1829 for sixpence. 
This fact, and not the American 
system or the tariff is the parent of 
the whole millilScation doctrines of 
South Carolina. Here is a depreci- 
ation of four fifths of the valueof the 
staple article of agricultural pro- 
duce in South Carolina. This 
is the magicilm which ^ bits con- 
verted the definition 
duty Into a lax 

rendered imconstitufehaf the very 
purpose for which the Constitution 
was framed by the Convention of 
1787, and adopted by lhopeo])le. 
But in the operation of this fact 
upon the condition oPthe Ihiiird 
States; as M the 

debt in Great Britain, there is a 
single primt|ty ’cause of all the 
distresses wHJra spread ovcm- tlic 
agi icultural an,d all other interests. 
In Britain itf^xation to pay ilm 
America it is 
sHUrry. In countries where liic 
operative tillers ToT the ground 
are freemen, .^i^^iatioh of tlie 
raw material^fflB^anufacture 
rather increaJ||||H||^iminisbes 
the amount ofK^^PpSsumfaion. 
The laborer obtlBp less for the 
article which bfi’produces — he 
has more of ifTor'^ his own use. 
But in the tillage of the ground 
where the labdi^^the 'slave is the 
property df the slave 
must be maintained at the charge 
of ^\he master; ' Depireciation of 
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ilie product leaves the burden of 
inuintainins^ tho produce little if at 
all diminished. The slave him- 
self becomes an insupportable 
charge, and the plantation goes to 
ruin. But as prejudice and .pas- 
>ion seldom attribute their disas- 
. ters (0 their true causes, ih^rare 
‘jver on the search far ^$uch -as 
llaiter them ; and thus the planter 
works himself up into the faith, 
that an impost upon iron in Ame- 
rica knocks down die price of liis 
short staple cotton /at IJverpoaJ, 
and that a road in Illinois, or^i 
canal at Louisville, .tntdte the 
^charge of maintaining his negroes 
consume four limes over all the 
profi^ ^of his plantation, as the 
British .statesman seeks for the 
cause of famine stalking over the 
iaiul, in the power of .sicain, the 
miiliipliCiitiou of nianidacturing 
machinery, and the restoration of 
cn'-h jiayments by the bank. 

AfuM* lh(f consurnjJtion of ma- 
■ ]} weeks in these unprofitable 

.ichafes, the motions for parlia- 
mcniary inquiry were rejected in 
bvJth houses by ministerial raajori- 
t)!' four or five to one. 

'J'hc administratitjn, however, 
♦ound it indispensable to pro^ti 
measures tend^ to relieve^Pe 
diL-tress provedAp be so universal 
and so severe. , , most essen- 
tial reduction of 

tile (luties«H|H leailicr and 

cider. beer alone 

anumnled millions ster- 

ilng, a sum e^l to more than 
half the annual ' revenue of the 
L nited States ; alleviation 

-icarcely percept!^, to the taxa- 
tion of the pit Great Bri- 

V*‘- / , 

Of the other measures discuss- 


ed in Parliament during this ses- 
sion, the bill introduced by Mr 
Brougham for the establishment 
of County Couits was preceded 
by an elaborate and celebrated 
speech, but the consideration of 
the bill was postponed to another 
session. Sir Robpjt Peel intro- 
duced a bill to consolidate and 
mitigate: the statutes of .forgery, 
in which^n attempt, was made to 
reduce this from a capital crime 
to an olTence punishable by trans*- 
portalion. An. amendment con- 
formable to this principle was suc- 
cetisfui in llie House of (commons, 
but was rejected by tlie Lords. 

The sanguinary character of 
the criminal law in England, has 
long been a theme of just and sc- 
vajk^eproach upon the goveni- 
that island. There is no 
MMip -the code of public mo- 
r|||^^iiich has been so much 
iiiiprovcd within the last century, 
as that which graduates the pfo- 
portioiis between crimes and pun- 
ishments. ‘ It is a inclancltoly 
truth,’ says i>lackslone in his 
C’«nnineutaries, ‘that among the 
variety gf actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than 
one hundred and sixty ha^c been 
declared by act of Parliament to be 
felonies without benefit of clergy; 
or in other words, to be worthy 
of instant death,’ Tliis list has 
luvn since the j)nI)licafion of the 
Coiiimcnlariesmiich reduced ; but 
forgery lias been one of the crimes 
which has the longest withstood 
the progress of icforniation. — It 
is, indeed, a crime of deep nialig- 
ijJty — a crime of deliberation — 
a crime requiring for its commis- 
sion ingenuitj^ and skill. Against 
the commission of this crime, so- 
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ciely cannot be guarded so eflect- 
ua Jy as against many others ; — it 
is perpetrated in secrecy, screen- 
ing it from detection, and its con- 
sequences are more extensively 
felt than those of most otlier out* 
rages upon ihe rights of persons 
or of property; George : ilL had 
been educat^ :in^tbe b^f that 
it wastbenv^ atitxndusofcrimes, 
and ahhou^in eeveral^^^ he 
extended bis tpyal mercy to cri- 
minals guil^ of .. murder, not a 
single instance occurred through- 
out his long reign of his granting 
a pardon for forgery. This 
was not stimulated by anything of 
an unrelenting propensity in his 
njtu e; bu | by an erroneous 
iiiate of tlie comparative atroqious- 
uess and danger of the criiTi$|j^n 
this opinion he was sustai 
that of the public, which 
no longer the same. ThisW^ 
ficiently indicated by the vote in 
the House of Commons for re- 
pealing, as applicable to tliis crime, 
the punishment of death. 

The revolution in the public 
opinion favorable to parliameniary 
reform, which had been silently 
taking place since the settlement 
of the Catholic question, was so 
far from having penetrated into 
Parliament, that the reformers 
were at this session unable to 
procure for Birmingham, or any 
other large town, the franchise 
which the borough of EastRedford 
had forfeited, and that after two 
years of discussion, it was only 
extcDj^jlcd into the hundred to 
wl^^' the borcugh belonged. — 
l^other principles were,sCK4) 
j^vail. ^ 

. In the parliamentary discussions 
upon the foreign affairs of Greet 


Britain, the same results were dis- 
played of measures dictated by 
incongruity of political system — 
tlie point of the political epigrams 
of George Canning. — In Spain 
be had sitiffeted the revolutionists 
and constitution-makers to be put 
down , by a French army, under 
the-Dufeevd^Angoulenie ; in Por- 
tugal, he had patronized a consti- 
tutional go^i^erament, and sent an 
English army to Lisbon to main- 
tain it— tbougli, at the same time, 
the army were under positive or- 
ders to take no part in the internal 
dissensibUS of Portugal. Don 
Miguel,^ who for a conspiracy^ 
against his falher’s crown and life, 
had passed several years in exile 
at Vienna, returned to Lisbon 
under the protection and patron- 
age of Great Britain. She was 
a party to the treaty by virtue of 
which be returned. — He had 
taken England on his way ; and 
there bad been ireaied by the 
British government with the high- 
est distinction. He was escoried 
to the ' Tagus by an English 
squadron ; was received at Lisbon 
by the English ambassador ; swore 
to tlie charter at the suggestion of 
tl^Jinglish government ; and was 
[Jpected in his by English 

troops. The cqnstitnfional party 
could not doid3lt;f^t they would 
be guarantied any design 

of msurpaUon||||||^^ ; yet 
within a very v|^Bs after his 
arrival, he ihr€rwl!||R^ mask, put 
down the Chartevl^d the Cortes, 
and instead oftheregency to which 
he bad been sworn, ascended the 
throne as ctfvliis own right; 
convoked an assembly of his own 
partisans, |)rQakijtiiied bis absolute 
right to the crown, and reigned 
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as legitimate a tyrant as any 
one of his brethren in Europe. 
— To all thi.s the cold-blooded 
policy of Mr Canning manifest- 
ed a perfect indifference. syc The 
counter-revolinion was in truth ef- 
fecicd with the countenance of the 
. Briiisli anny. Don Mig^iiel was 
not formally acknowledged as king 
of Portugal ; but .his blockades 
were recognised as-legal, and the 
fugitives from the prosUrrpiions of 
the usurper wore treated bv liu* 
Britister^f government ^ tvith every 
possible indignity. 

Their policy with regard to the 
afFah’s of Greece was equally self- 
ish, ^contracted, aiidt’ahsurd. In 
the comnnmitlcs of civilized Chris- 
tian nilioir<, no truly great statos- 
rnan oati adopt, without (xu’nicions 
conseqttence^s and iiro^s injustice, 
the principle of adiiptin”: all his 
measures to the exclusive benefit 
and advantage of his owti country. 
This was the ehunentary error^of 
Mr (canning and of Mr 
hi- ablest associate. One of the 
Lu oaiest ble?'?ings to mankind de- 
rived from the substitution of the 
Christian for the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, \vas the extension by Chris- 
tianity to all mankind ofthe hto- 
ings conferred^jr the Mosaic 
one peculiar Tbechfar- 

acteristk of tlie Hebrew Law was 
the cxeIusiv]|P|n|oymcnt of the 
favor bd||H|j|w family of 
tnen, mA IHHPr jpervorsion of 
excess ha31H|Piprinciplo been 
carried ahojlH^idi^^ tiine when all 
the ateaue^^idiwiae beneficence 
bad beto^Miienedtc the Gentiles 
by the gospel, the great Ro- 
man rnorai ^aiWst of the ago de- 
Nplares, tlm a* Jew tq his time 
would not show an inquiring* tra- 


veller his way, or help him to a 
cup of cold water, ueless he was 
circumcised. 

Non inonttrarc rtia eadem niai ’sacra eolcnti: 

Unaosiium aditS^m soJea dodiioammitWi^ 

,, Javenalga^„^4,,j. 

It was ' by sahie cotitractioti 
of clemeimih^ririctpte^ thpt Mr 
Canning p^ifeed tho ^Object of 
his acquisition 

of the bdng a British 

statesmatt, and that Mr Huskisson 
repeatedly avotved in l^aiTiament 
the object of his policy to consist 
in -' promoting the prosperity of 
Obeat Britain, and in coi mcracting 
thgt of * her cOmjnerclal rivals. 
For die personal popularity of the 
mhiisti'r at home this system may 
be more cfreclive ihnn bnfe of more 
iil^^' expansion ; but it Will al- 
^^^ead to injustice, 'and often 
^^^feat anti disappointment. 
"Sns inrthe afirii^s of Greece, as 
ill those of 'Portugal, tfie Duke of 
WellingtlaiiJ^ilyt^^^I^^^^ and 
Mr HriSter^cif'^tnbt he nothing 
but a British' statesman. The 
result of '^hiclv^lh‘ Portugal was 
as u c hav^kceOi'* ' Wliat was it in 
Greece?* The attempt to impose 
t^n a people who had passed 
though a fumafee more fiery than 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, to estab- 
lish their freedom , kintr igno- 
rant of their language, a heretic to 
their religion, a total stranger to 
their country, never iiaving shared 
in their afflictions, never having 
tendered them an hour of service, 

; kiffe from the principality of 
Saxfeiiiwurg in /Germany to rule 
over ft^feinhabil^^ the field 
W MAhoft, tild^effehartce to de- 
fend again passes of Tlierino- 
' ^ king was td be 
thus impended tipbri" ' fiiis“^' people 
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been use he had been the husband 
of the princess Charlotte, cant] re- 
ceived frdtn the British treasury a 
pension of fifty thoasand pounds 
sterling a yeaL 'ffiei^ Avas noth- 
ing, absbmfcly nbt^g’else in the 
character or bii^dttsiaiices of the 
Prince TeebrrttiSIriiJ him 4o the 
(jFrfeek niatioh sovereign. 

Under the';’isatife^tepuls^ to 
signalize himfelf ^'as -’i lirit ish 
statesman, the^' Dhke 6f Welling- 
ton, who had firac^ina^ed the 
A'ictory at Navarfno ian untoward 
event when the battle for GrCfede 
Avas fought — when by thblr t0a 
unparalleled exertions, sufferitigs 
and sacrifices, aided by the Victo- 
ries and subsidies of Russia, 
even by (pi® ostensible dern^tra- 
tions of a french army up^roeir 
territories^' they hW wroiif U^^ t 
their salvation, and^'fiad 
dependence secured by tVe treaty 
of, Adriahbple — infl?]^sed to 
curtail the the 

Greek tcrrU)Sri€l^¥ "^cltMhg 
from them the Jstend^f Candia, 
and by narrowiife smallest 

extent their HynbeVh*'^' boundary 
line. The ¥*rince of Coburg him- 
self had the good scns(^ 

perceive that lib was not the per- 
son suited to be the king of Greece,' 
and he' would' have saved himself 
sonic mortification, to say nbtbihg 
worse, if he had availed himself 
of that discovery to inquire more 
critically into his qualifications for 
king of Belgium, to whteh the 
Sriiish statesmen h^vtSf ' 
promoted him.^^, 

' Itt|ihe this s^^n’of 

P^ament/ an^yfiitd 
A|®[ing much ^ , lo ''d^aifes 

i^n these sufeiectsj^^ 
o’clock* in the rndmiDg of" Satur- 
day llie 2Gth of June, died, the 


King, George the Fourth, in tlic 
tenth year of his reign. As Re- 
gent however he had been for 
a nearly equal period of time, the 
exdcfS^ve head of the kingdom, 
before his accession to the tlironr. 
Never in the history of the Brit- 
ish Islands has there been a time 
when tbbir ‘ pteqple Avere more 
prosperous 'a^"tbe world esthnaies 
prosperity : never a time when 
their Gbfernmfeht [)erformcd so 
commanding a part in the affairs of 
Europe ; never a litriS AAdien 
the pci^nal character and ac- 
tive operation of ^ tlieir King Were 
so absolute and litlqualilied a nul- 
lity, as whil^ithe wlmle political 
movement of the miion was pro- 
pelled and directed by liis sign- 
manual. His hdalth had bfeen dc- 
clinirg from the beginning u\' the 
year About the 15m of April tlic 
first of a series of bulletins was 
issued, announcinc: that ho had stif- 
fed a bilious attack ^fith an cin- 
b^^ssmetft in breathing. About 
the middle of May he bccaim; 
unable to affix Ins signature to 
the public papers, and an an of 
Parliament was passed appointing 
a Comrriission to affix it by stamp 
al'ets requiring the slgn-mon- 
fKtf' Had such an'jact passed on 
his first accession' ife the royal ;ui- 
ihoriry, the history of England, 
save in that smd^j^ident would 
have been is. 

His disonler 

in aggravation^ tmPP^Iehf eou|h 
with expectorafiiffl^&dpcrvencd. 
The day before fats feeaise h bc- 
casioned the rupturCfW^'tf^lood 
vessel, which braupt' the scene 
to a close. His ptMkry disease 
was an ossification of thb vessels 
the heart, complicated at last with 
a dropsy. It was attended for sonic 
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time with agonizing pain, which he 
bore with exemplary patience. 

In the quesiion between the 
hereditary and the elective prin- 
ciple for determining the person 
to be invt'stcd with the chief ex- 
ecutive auihorily bf powerful na- 
tions, whlcli had heretofore di- 
vided the opinions of mankind, 
but which has been in constant 
issue since the declaration of 
American iudc'pcndence, the per- 
sonal and individiial characters of 
the men who ])y the operation of 
the two systems, have respective- 
ly been brought upon the scene of 
action, have had a great though 
silent and slowly self-unfolding ef- 
fect upon tiio still uncompleted ver- 
dict of mankind. The result of the 
hereditary principle acting upon 
the manners and prevailing opin- 
ions of the age, is io j)lace upon 
the throm! tjien of vicious habits, 
of corrupted morals, of cold hearts, 
of frivolous mslcs, of luxurious and 
efiemiiiate lives ; and of insignifi- 
cant characters- Such was pre- 
emincnlly the chanictcr of George 
the Fourth, fie was horn heir 
apparent to the throne of the 
Britisii realms. Tlie fourth king 
hut of the fifth generation in 
Hanoverian dynasty. His 
and second progenitor of that 
family upon whom tlie crown im- 
perial of the reialm had been set- 
tled on Jibe ii|i|||||||p of tjie 
Stuarts,. ^wHlP^f Germany, 
had receivefflpKman education, 
?nd were with tlic arbitra- 

ry princip)e&)jpf feudal sovereign- 
ty, chastised and controled by the 
gleams of purer light elicited from 
the collisions which had raised 
Nijiein to the tlfrone. They had 
supplanted thq rightful \io\v9 of 
37 * 


hereditary descent, by a revolu- 
tion founded on a departure from 
that principle. Bred themselves 
in the rankest hot bed of feudali- 
ty, but foreigners to the British 
Islands by birth, speaking scarcely 
at all their language, aliens to 
their manners and endowed witli 
no faculties, such as command 
the veneration or win upon the 
afiections of men, with contested 
titles to the crown and tlie hered- 
itary principle of right incontesta- 
bly vvidh their antagonist, they 
were necessarily compelled to rely 
upon the principle of liberty for 
their support in the elevation to 
which it had raised them, and to 
vest their confidence exclusive- 
ly in that portion ol the states- 
mert^d profile of Britain, by 
whji^ifrinciples and assistance 
thi^eptre liad been transferred 
toniem. 

But at the accession of George 
the Third, seventy years after the 
revolution which fiad dis[)laced 
the Stuarts, their hopes if not 
their pretensions were extinguish- 
ed. The old hereditary princi- 
ple had rpsumed its sway and the 
Frederick Prince of 
\Wics, whom George the Second 
his father had survived, though 
born ill England and in a Jife of 
four score years never out of the 
Island had a German princess for 
his mother, the sum po- 

litical instructions to him was 
‘ George^ be King.^ Though in 
his first speech to Parliament he 
had the sagacity to di'clfire that 
he glorietl in being a Briton born ; 
Ibis was a mere flourish, to claim 
a hold upon the affections of the 
people which his ancestors and 
predecessors of his family had not 
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possessed. From the outset of 
his reign the principles of the 
Kerolution were discountenanced; 
l)is favors were chiefly shared by 
Scottish Jacobites and Tories, and 
the spirit of freedom was out* 
raged by the attempt to introduce 
taxation by Act of Parliament into 
the North American Colonies. 
The abortion of this eflbrt, and 
the involvement of the nation in 
unextinguishable debt in the strug- 
gle to accomplish its purport*, 
constitute one half the lii^tory of 
his reign of half a century. The 
other half was a struggle equally 
de.s])eraie against the French 
Revolution, and against the pro- 
gress of liberal principles through- 
out the w^orld. It was reserved 
to he the fortune of his.|||^aiid 
successor, to enjoy the apij^'eni 
credit of accomplishing ihit^- 
y ct. His regency was signal- 
ized by the triumph of the Euro- 
j)6an Alliance, as it seemed to 
themselves and. to tlie world, over 
the long agony of the French 
Revolution. How fallacious and 
sliort lived that triumph was des- 
tined to be George the Fpurth did 
not live fully to realize; bu^^n 
the achievement of the triinifph 
lie had as little personal agency 
as in the reverse' which hap- 
pened so soon after his remains 
were consigned to the tomb. In 
the days of Edward the Third, his 
son when Prince of Wales was 
the fir.st warrior of the age. Ed- 
ucation to the art of w ar was the 
discipline of youth for British 
princes down eyen to the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. 

the Second, William the 
Juiird, George the First and Se- 
cond had all been militaiycbiefiains 


personally exposed to the dangers 
of the field or of tlie deck ; but in 
die space of seventy years from 
the accession of George the Third 
to the demise of (iourge tlie 
Fourth, althou£:h their country was 
during more than half that period, 
involved in the most formidable 
and bloody wars, and the coun- 
try over which they ruled con- 
tending for her very cxisiencc, 
neither of iheni ever heard the 
whistling of a musket ball upon the 
field. Even at the 'nine when llic 
cannon ball which brought Mo- 
reau to the earth, by tlie mere 
chances of the day, might hrve 
struck instead of him ihe imperial 
head of Alexander then at his 
side, even when Joscpli of Austria, 
and Fred(U‘ick William of Prussia 
were upon the tented field, con- 
tending with Napoleon and all his 
legions, George the Foui'IIk who 
had sent thousands and urns of 
thousands of his gallunt country- 
men, to mingle in the strife of 
battle, and to die for tlicir king 
and country, was himself reclin- 
ing upon beds of down, and gorg- 
ing u))on the marroAv of the land 
in hi.s pavilion of Ihiirhlon, or if 
ijhe* thought of martial glory ever 
4j|ere(i his soul, it never stimula- 
ted him beyond the achievemtMii 
of devising embroidery for the 
uniform of his guards. 

and mind ofnH^Hp the Third ; 
and in spite of^PI weaknesses 
and all his errors lbey have em- 
balmed liis memory* was 

honest ; which in the days of 
Shakspeare and of Hamlet, as the 
world went^ was to be one man 
in ten thousand. ‘In the days of 
Ge6rge the Third .the proportion 
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had not rnnch varied. He was 
sincere. He wjis reliii^ious with- 
out supersiiiion, without fanati- 
cism — a virtue of the (irst order 
in every station of human life, 
of transcendent excellence in a 
kina;, inasmucli as it keeps Jiim 
constantly in mind, that Jiovvever 
uncontrolable his actions may he 
upon earth tlKjre is a trihiinal be- 
fore which lie will one (la\ he 
called to answer for them with 
lremo^dou^ K'sponsibililv. 'J'hert* 
were none of these harriers to 
vice in the soul of his eldr^t son. 

‘TIu' kin«:-lK'(M)ijnin”; 

As just iro, verity. si.ililnu s*!. 
lionnty. }H'r.s<‘\'er.in<‘c. ruercy, Itmluif'ss, 
Ih’volioii. p.iiicTK’t', t'oriilmle. 

H(' lia<l no (»f iIk'ji) ' 

11 (M> a-, n lionesl — iit' w av iaise; 
lalst'io man — asCiiai ies f’o\ and 
.Slieriilah eouKi tesi;(\ K' the last 
horn of dii'ir lives — Jalse to wo- 
man — liis secret and iii'^ public. 
Ills Catholic and his Protestant 
wife, and many a forsaken mis- 
tress, from Mis U. ihinson lolaidy 
Ji'i’scy could testily. False to 
his eoimlry, to uliom I e mive in 
her Parliament throu^^h Charles 
Fox, tlie solemn pledge of his hon- 
or that he was not raarrit^l ;io 
Mrs Fil/Jierbeit, — The prHftlc 
life ol George the Tiiird was irre- 
proachable. The example of so- 
cial land donneslic life set by him 
and bis ^ 

salutary infyHMpon the morals 
of the lanSPI^Wbat’ Briton can 
ever look without a blush, at the 
example of private life set by 
George the Fourth } His heart was 
radically bad ; ik> education could 
have made it good ; as no original 
N^naiive purity could hav^ preserved 
itself from thg pollutions of 'such 


an education as lie had re- 
ceived. 

He was horn on the 12ih of 
August, 17(32, the anniversary of 
iho accession of his family to the 
British throne. When four days 
old he was creal(*d by Icltera 
patent Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester ; on the 1 8th of August 
he was baptized by the name of 
George Augustus Frederick: 
w hen three years old, was inve.stcd 
with the order of the garter, 
and received from the society of 
Ancient Britons a formal address, 
which he answered, probably with 
about as much expense of his own 
intellect as lie ever afterwards be- 
stowed upon Im people. At 
lour years oi' age, he was ajipoint- 
ed C&ptain (femoral of ihe Artille- 
ry Company oi'ihc City of Lon- 
a post whi(*li he held till Jiis 
deatl). and in which the military 
renown which lie aerjuired was 
not inferior to that of liu' train- 
band captain in the same service, 
immortalized in the verse s of 
C’owper. In 1771, Lord Hol- 
dcrncss was appointed governor 
to him ^nd hi.s next brother the 
Buko of \ork. and Dr Markham 
afterwards Archliishop of ^ ork, 
and Dr Cyril Jackson, their ]irc- 
ceptors. Five years afu^-wairds 
these ofllcers were exehanged for 
llic Duke of Montague and Bish- 
op Hurd. Under the guidance 
and tuition of lliesi? n .speetahJc 
persons, he was koj)l totally se- 
cluded from tlic world, confined 
to a rigorous course of study, till 
he became an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar, well versed in the 
Latin language, \fith a sufficient 
smattering of Greek and familiar 
with the modern French, German, 
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and Italian. His instruction in 
natural and experimental philoso- 
phy was adapted to the prevailing 
standard of (lie time and he ac- 
quired a gentlemanly taste for 
literature, and a fashionable relish 
for the fine arts, especially for 
Painting and Music. 

These are aU elegant, and may 
be made eminently useful accom- 
plishments. In him they were 
set off by others, more superficial, 
but more dazzling to the superfi- 
cial observers of mankind. In 
person he was remarkably 
handsome. In manners, grace- 
ful and fascinating. With all 
the internal hardness he had 
the external polisii of marble. 
lJut with all this care and cuhivti- 
tion of the surface he was 
ted for sensual enjoyments %id 
not for toilsome action. He 
brought up in the established re- 
ligion of the state, bin among his 
studies vve hear nothing of moral 
pliilosophy, nothing of the school 
of ethics to which he was formed. 
At the age of twentyone he was 
admitted to the House of Lords, 
by the title of Duke of Cornwall. 
In the theory of the Hrilish coH| 
.slitulionf the peers of the realm 
are the hereditary (Counsellors of 
the king, and form, in their cor- 
porate capacity, one branch of the 
Legislature. This theory neces- 
sarily sup[»oses that the individuals 
thus honored by their birth, shall 
receive education suitable to the 
stations which they are thus privi- 
leged to occupy. — That they 
shall be instructed in the elements 
of ' political science, and made 
acquainted witli the wants and 
interests of their country, fa- 
vored by the confidence of that 
country in advance, — placed in 


a post of honor and of power, — 
free from all dependence either 
upon the crown or upon tlie j»eo- 
pie ; — a duty ol' the sternest 
obligation rests upon them to qua- 
lify themselves ibr the high and 
responsible trust commiited to 
their charge, — a trust embracing 
all the transcendent powers of 
government, legislative, judicial, 
and executive. These obligations 
weigh with acciumdalcd gravity 
upon the lioir apparent to the 
throne, to whom his appropriate 
functions, as a peer of the realm, 
should be the most effective prac- 
tical school to fit him for the 
higher and all-emhraciug duties 
ol the kingly crown, to which, in 
course ol nature, he is to he 
called. This tlicorv is founded 
upon a superficial oh>cjvaiuu], 
and a too generous estimate ol 
human nature. The expej ience 
of all ages shows that the profani- 
ty of all iridcpcudent •liereditary 
power is to degenerate either into 
morbid energy, or more frequent- 
ly into torpid inaction. Tlie spark 
of eliiereul flame imparted by the 
divine intelligence to every indi- 
vidual ol the human race for pur- 
pOfi|e& wise and good, hut inscru- 
tm to us, communicated in por- 
lionsso unequal that in its extremes 
on one hand it is scarcely dis- 
ceruihie from the mere animal 
brute creation, the other 

it raises man little 

lower than ite ad^fe. In this 
as in the other phenomena of 
mind and mailer, we perceive 
that tlie creative power acts by, 
general laws ; but tlie limited ca* 
pacity of man is unable to dis- 
cover by wj:iat lawtf this distribu- 
tion unequal is, made. We" 
only know that it is independent 
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of all human agency and control; 
and that it is not transmissible by 
descent. Genius, the attribute 
which of all others most approx- 
imates the human to the divine 
nature, to human observation ap- 
pears to be the gift of cliance. — 
It strikes, like the bolt of 4ioaven, 
where it lisieth.~It enters at 
once the British House of Peers, 
and the hovel of a Scottish )iea- 
sant, to transform the ploughman 
and the peer into the two most 
splendid poets of the age ; htit 
not a particle of that tiame, which 
in them is d^lined to illuminate 
or to consume, shall descend on 
one individnal of their posterity. 
The son of king Edward Hi., 
when Prince oi Wales, was one 
of the rc >si illu'^triou'' warriors 
that hl^ intha' i.slatui had produ- 

e SOM ofCitorge HI., iii- 
vcsifd widi lie same dignity, was 
a mere triflor and fashion- 

able rake — a Bond-street loun- 
ger in ]>all-irial], and a nerveless 
syhariic^ at Brigliiou. 1 )ijring the 
middle njies of Europe, France 
was afflicted by a sticeession ol' 
inonarchs, known in liistory under 
the denomination of i^mo-noth- 
f /liT kings — Les Hot fhineam, 
— This epithet would be perfeli^ 
cbaracteristic of the and life reign 
of George IV.— -Prom his hrst ap- 
j>€*arance inr'the world, Ins youth 
was by the roost 

unbridled and ex- 

travagance.^®rrcsd^^ the time 
when he cattie of age, he receiv- 
ed a grant from Parliament of 
sixty thousand pounds sterling for 
outfit, and fifty tfebusand pounds 
a year as income} his friends, 
\hat is to say^i' h*is |^raskes, afieOt*- 
ed to consider this establishrftent 


as mean and niggardly, demanded 
for him double that amount of 
income, and stimulated him to 
resenttueiit against the king his 
father for refusing to countenance 
this claim of boundless i^rofusion. 
— He connected himself in inti- 
macy with ilic leaders of opposi- 
tion to the administration, wIjo 
ultimaicly found in his treachery 
to ihemst'lves, and his desertion 
of their cause, ibe. reward of their 
attachment to > him, and of their 
subserviency to his profligate ha- 
bim of life. — Handsome in per- 
son, graceful in deportment, fas- 
cinating in manners, and profuse 
in expenses, he was called the 
most accoin [dished gentleman in 
Europe, be(‘aiise ho bad been 
duJ]^«i^illcd by the dancing, fen- 
cing, and riding niahters. iuid as 
liiinislering to sen.snai enjoyment 
!iad (‘niti\'aied u UiMc, for the clc- 
ganl arts of music, paiiilinc, sculp- 
ture and ar(‘liitecture ; (.‘udowc'd 
by nature witli a lively wit, bis 
oducaiiou and lrcibit& gave it llie 
d. lection of satirical soveritx , and 
bo iudulired it in cutting sarcasms 
and coarse |oki,‘s upon his menials 
dependants, fiom whom he 
cdold ho in no danger of, retort. 
This sparkling vivacity, with the 
splendor of his entertainments, 
the inagnifjconce of his palace, 
the brilliancy of bis ei|ni|>Jge5, 
and the wasteful riot of Jiis ex- 
penditures, gave for years a daz- 
zling gloss to his reputation, wdiicli 
to the vulgar observation ol bis 
countrymen, passed for indications 
of an accomplished \prince. As 
if to: set at^defiance the moral de- 
cency of^liis fallTer’s court, he 
commenced bis career with giving 
affected publicity to his licentious 
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connexion with a married woman 
whom lie had sediicetl,vvitli whom 
Jir paiaded about the streets of 
London in an open Phaeton, and 
whom, two years after, he desert- 
ed, and suffered to die in sliaine, 
w'retchedncss and want. 

His next irregular and unlawful 
connexion was with Mrs Fitzher- 
bert, 'fin Irish widow, then ten 
years older than himself, — A 
connesdon sanctioned by the forms 
of marriage, and ^wliich the di- 
vine law was complied wl}h by a 
double violation (.(“the law*.;of‘ the 
land. Mrs Fitzherbert was a 
Roman Catholic, and a British 
subjc^-cr, with whom a marriage 
by the heir apparent was prohibi- 
ted by at least two acts of Par- 
liament. By one of ihe?A^thc 
marriage* was alK*>()lutcly nnlF and 
void — by (ho oiIkm-, the Pripec 
had incurred tlie forfoilure of his 
right of '^{icces.sloii to the croun, 
which the lady well knew: so 
tliat of the suljbrqu(-‘nl ireaclicry 
or dereliction of her ro\ al lover 
she conld have less cau-e toeoin- 
plain than if their union had l»ecn 
disavowed by reliicion as well as 
by liuman laws. She is yet 
ing at ijic age of little less limn 
four score, and if her influence 
over the mind and conduct of her 
paramour was in nothing more ex- 
ceptioiiahlo than in preparing his 
conscience for giving his royal 
assent to the Catholic emancipa- 
tion bill, she cannot, at least, be 
chargeable witli having abused it 
for evil purposes. she was 

instpmental.-}4n efil^ting re- 
coPlliation of courte^ between 
birniimd tlie last of^-tbe 

Stuart pretenders, and^witb 
Roman Pontiff, has been ru- 


mored, but without formal au- 
thentication. 

However this might be, the 
influence of Mrs Fitzherbert was 
never effective, and probably ne- 
ver exerted to reclaim him Irom 
bis habits of extravagance and 
dissipavon, aggravated by the ru- 
inous vice of ganaing, ' By this 
his aflairs soon became so much 
iiivolv(Hl in debt and disorder that 
ho was reduced to the humiliation 
of applying to bis father for relief 
from his ernbarrassmentsf* and 
sulilrcd from him the mortifica- 
lion of a rcdiisal, .Then for the 
purpose of shaming liis lather 
ialo compliance, he made a the- 
atrical display of self-sacrifice, 
broke uj) his establishment, sold 
his race horses, surrendorod lour 
fifths ofiii.s income lor llio ;j,uiual 
li(]nidati(^n of liis doliH. and did 
[lenunce upon ten tliou^a.nd ptniinls 
sterling a year. B\ the baseness 
of these devices to bi‘i»og upon his 
father the -obloquy ol miserly 
meanness towards his son, lie 
alienated llie affections of the 
king, till he discarded him from 
all intercourse with him public or 
private, ^^^^oon grovving weary of 
his bwn^^formance in this farce 
dj^pennry and persecution, he 
transfeiHid his application for 
relief from the dicing to Parlia- 
ment, from whom obtained^ a 
sum of one ,gnd->;sixty 

thousand poud^|p|Hby bis debts, 
and of tw^|||f4bot^m pounds to 
repair his palace, on a condition 
of amendment and future econo- 
my, to whieii 4ie assented only to 
a^rd another- proof how utterly 
regardless of his word he was, 

U was in tWd^toWe upoirtbis 
acv that tbe ^^fact^^f bis secret 
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marriage with Mrs Filzlierbcrt 
was solomiily denied, and treated 
as an infamous calumny by Mr 
Fox in the confidence of Ins reli- 
ance upon the word of honor of 
thcheir apparent secretly pledged. 
Mr Fox afterwards discovered 
that in this transaction lift royal 
highness had made him at once 
bis instrument 'and his dupe, for 
which, it is said, he never forgave 
him. 

Not long afterwards appeared 
the first decisive indications of 
the malady, whicli afilictod the 
last years of the king’s life. Its 
access then was temporary, hut 
broui^lii on the necessary tliscus- 
sitxi in Parliament of the estab- 
lishment of* a regency. An act 
of j^iuHan 'Mil for this purpose, 
the it'gency in the prince 
of ImH under coiit'idcrahlc 

-c.Mriciiniis upon the exercise 
l*y lie* roirent of the royal power, 
A as pr(‘,s<‘iu?d ))y the minister, 
adopted hv the i louse of Com- 
inoiis, and had reached its last 
sMiies iu the House of Peers, 
all further proccc'dings on 
die subject were superseded by 
the recovery of the king. Tbe 
a»;italion of the question to' wlii^ 
this occasion gave rise, produce 
little less than a convulsion 
tiiroughout the kingdom. The 
dissolute and unprincipled habits 
iud conduct prince, lift 

c onnexion uHSilll^eadfsrs of the 
opl^osifion td^’the adlflSffiistralion, 

hose private mcrals were scarce- 
ly less exceptionable than those 
'*f the prince himself, and the 
ihssensions between him and his 
lather which’ had prevailed ira- 
-jiediately before the occ^rrenqje 
'd the king’s disease, had so stagj 


gcred the confidence of the nation 
in his personal dispositions, that 
Mr "Pitt found it necessary to 
provide by law, that the re- 
gency of the kingdom should be 
separated from the custody of the 
king’s person, from the disposal of 
his property, from the manage- 
ment of his household, and even 
from the exercise of some of the 
highest powers of the royal pre- 
rogative, particularly in the crea- 
tion of* Peers. The regency, 
thus manacled, the prince had 
}»cen under the necessity of con- 
senting to accept, though not with- 
out ungracious complainih at the 
distrust which he had deserved, 
and tlie restraints to which he was 
obliged to submit. 

Tbfe king, htiwevcr, recovered, 
and the French riwokition wiiich 
soon followed, while jt broke up 
into fragments the opposition to 
Mr l^itfs administration, dissolved 
also the prince’s connexion with 
them. — He had the sagacity to 
])ei reive that a revolution, w’hieh 
then lUDiounced itself as founded 
upon tlie pi’iriciple of subverting 
al l^ip yal governments, lield forth 
b^ers under which a prince of 
Wales, and heir apparent of Kng- 
land, could not conveniently serve, 
and in 1792, he made a speech 
in the House of Lords against 
the doctrines then adopted by bis 
old friends the new Whigs, of 
wliorn he thus took leave, and 
henceforward voted with the min- 
istry. 

The prince of Wales, without 
very profound penetration, might 
have discovered that a reforma- 
tion of his own manners, and the 
devotion of his faculties to the 
service of his country, would have 
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afFordcd a stronger argument 
against llie doctrines of the repub- 
lican revolutionists than his seces- 
sion from the standard of the 
Whigs in Parliament- But he 
made no discovery which could 
reclaim him from his vices. — A 
very few years again involved him 
in debt inextricable, and after 
failing in an attenipt to negotiate 
a loan in Holland, he at last bar- 
gained himself away by a marriage 
with his cousin Caroline ^ Amelia 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswick, upon condition 
that his debts should he paidi and 
a larger provision should he rhadc 
for liis household establishment- 
A parliamentary grant of six hun- 
dred thousand pounds was made 
for the first of these objects, and 
an annuity of one hundred and 
uventyfive tbotisand pounifS a 
year for the last, besides a hand- 
Lome outfit. Tlie marriage took 
place on the Hth of April, 1795, 
and on the day he deserted 
ills conjugal duties fore\ c*r- treat- 
ed wife with constant and 
gross indignity, coinpi lied lier to 
live in a separate estahlislini^t, 
harassed her with delicate imlfe- 
tigations of her own conduct, 
drove her into a wandering exile 
upon the continent of Europe, 
denied her upon his own accession 
to the tlirone the right of re- 
cognition as his Queen, and final- 
ly aimed at once at her honor 
and her life by a bill of pains and 
penalties, before the House of 
for adultery with an ob- 
Plmo Italian by the name of Ber- 
^gami. Of this charge she was 
acquitted, and immediately after 
died of a brf>ken heart. 

In 1810 , the last and incurable 


return of his fiuher’s disease, re- 
vived the necessity for a regency, 
which was conferred upon him 
under the restrictions contempla- 
ted twentytvvo years before by 
Mr Pitt, some of which were, 
however, afterwards removed. — 
The culitody of the king’s person 
remaining, until hfe^deaihin 1820, 
in the queen, and* a committee of 
Privy-counsellors and Peers. 

Ascending the throne at llie 
age of little less than three score, 
the n‘ign of GeorgC IV. could not 
in tlie course of nati.TC he long. 
— Its duration was of ‘about ten 
: for his constitution, untu- 
"rally strong and vigorous, t!iom:h 
impaired by the vicious exrc'^'^os 
of a licentious life, yet k^ied 
nearly out the avcniLfc irnn of 
years all(>tted to man, <1 1 ;.-- 

were nearl)^ three score \c.i!> mul 
ten; and so complcic! ill ho 
stand before 'the tribunal ()!' pns- 
terily as a do~nothwf( di.u 
were his existence blotied out ol 
the history of England, there is 
not a solitary law or Institmiou, or 
word or deed worthy of preser- 
vation, \thieli would pass into ol»- 
livion with jiim. 

^ His' next brother, the Duke of 
^*|>rk, having died before him, hc' 
was immediately succeeded upotj 
the throne by the third son of 
George III., William Henry, 
Duke of ’ It was re- 

marked ^apSIBtehical Roman 
histnrianJWlt of th^ecn Roman 
Em|»erors who had reigtied at 
the lime when he wrote, one only 
had improved his reputation by 
the exercise of supreme powej\ 
To judge of the character ol 
King William IV. at this tindCi 
^ould be obviouidy rash and pre- 
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mature, but thus far he appears 
entitled to the coinrnendation 
bestowed by Tacitus upon Ves- 
pasian. His rcj)ut:uion as a 
Prince of the blood royal of Eng- 
land was not enviable. — He had 
indeed, from early youili been 
destined in aQlivc life tobthe ser- 
vice of his country, on the lliea- 
tre of her renown, and of her 
power. He had risen in regular 
gradation from the ranks of a 
midsiiipman and lieutenant in her 
navy ; and before the ago of man- 
hood, had breasted the battle and 
ilu. breeze during the AuK’rican 
rovoln lion ary war. But there his 
r\iees had ceased. Whtjn the 
o\ manhood came, he had 
I'etired fre»iu its useful ainl honor- 
a'ole io;l . WliCii iic became 
l)ulv( '>r C'l'irci’cc,. uidi u par- 
estal)lishiiieiit of six- 
tlio. s. lul pounds sterling a 
y*‘n’, he slunk away from his 
jMi.per slaitd, the quarier deck of 
h man of war, to the Inglorious 
p tip'iii- nt of Ihishy Park, where 
iivinii, in shameless noloriely with 
an accomplished ncire-.s of the 
singe, and after making her tlje 
iimtln r of a spurious breed of 
children now mingling their ihon- 
grcl blood with that ol tlu*- ]>rc||||p- 
esi nobles of the kingdom, he turn- 
<*d her off to perish w^ith want in a 
lurcigii laad.,,;ftnd to be indebted 
for decent o|g|j^es to the char- 
ily of strarfiijgll^fiAud while thus 
h ’ lived, anilillfciood, and 

l>.ti)r*an, and Jarvis, aijul (killing, 
wood, and^jExmoulh, and xNcIson, 
were,twiMj»S wreaths of laurel 
/ound the^f ''Colossal form of their 
" country^ multiplying from year to 
year her mural browns,, extending 
uer fame ovejf every ocean, *'an(l 
38 


bearing her thunder to every land. 
Of these heroic warriors, the Duke 
of Clarence was a brother admi- 
ral; — with them and before them 
he rose in rank and promotion till 
he reached the summit of the 
profession forbidden to them, 
— the dignity of Lord High Ad- 
mhal^ of the;:, United Kingdom. 
Hh shared, ho more than shared 
ti^ moar^s of glorious achieve- 
ment; but of its labors, its toils, 
its dangers, its anxieties, its pri- 
vations, its energies, what thought 
or TOi]aory could there be in the 
luxurious and dissolute purlieus 
of Bushy Park ? 

But the rising sun will never 
be destitute of worsliijipers. — 
George IV. departed without bt> 
ing desired. The accession of 
^Villiam IV. was welcomed with 
joju^s ncclamaiious. His early 
lilo had broiiglil iiiiri into familiar 
iuter(‘oursc with the laborious and 
common cla.s^cs of num ; from 
winch the heir apparent had al- 
ways been }>repO'.teroM.dy seclud- 
ed. The midshipman (jf a man 
of war had been iindci ilie com- 
ipand of, plebeian snp(M'iors — the 
.^l^j fesmaie of simple commoners 
~.lhe companion of rude and 
hardy tars, and there bad taken 
lessons language more enei- 
getic thattisdignifiedjand formed a 
taste for. manners more popular 
thao^..®B6ned. A saik)r king was 
a-norelty in the British Islands, 
and gave to the person uniting the 
characters, a double hold at once 
upon the aftections and the reve- 
rence of thepeoplc. It had, in- 
deed, once before been combined 
ill the person of®an unfortunate 
Prince, the last of the Stuari line ; 
and if James II. had not sacrificed 
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three kingdoms for a mass, his 
naval exploits would perhaps have 
atoned for all bis other follies, and 
have left him to die in possession 
of the throne. The career of 
William IV. had not been signal- 
ized by any brilliant achievement, 
but it had gwen him the glossary 
of the seaman Vl^guag^^nd tlie 
rude but hearty mi- 

ners of the 

been said that his tnstr^:^ as 
Lord High Admii^al of jl^^t 
Britain to Admti^ Codrington, 
which produced the victpqr of 
Navarino, was conveyed^ in tho 
significant words ‘ Go iti\.Hed,^ in 
a p6stscript to an^f&cial despatch, 
— and when on a, recent occasion 
he was suddenly called to go to 
the House of jPe^rs to dissolve 
the Parliament, the royal state 
coach not being in a state 
paraiion, he ordered his setwits 
if the yacht could not be got rea- 
dy, to send him the yawl. 

Tlicsc anecdotes may be apo- 
cryphal, but whether real sayings 
from the royal lips, or probable 
fictions of courtiers around liiin, 
they indicate the character of die 
man. A Commodore 'TruiMMp 
upon the tiirone, smd tb^ s^S^d 
hold at once u|)on thf ifai^ination 
and the beaxt of peo- 

ple. He ^^|!^j^able in 
his mannersy^r^i^ In depoit- 
inent, and io%e ^tabli5b|^|pnt of 
his houseboIdT, descemlefefrom 
the stiff and scornful digqity of 
the old courts, approximaSing to 
the domestic arrangements of 
private families in the middle 
ranks of society# His reign com- 
menced, therefore, under auspices 
of great popularity- During the 
wars of the French Revolution, 


the Duke of Clarence had steadi- 
ly adheied to the Tory Adminis- 
trations of his country ; and Mr 
Canning, when at , die head ol the 
ministry, after the death of the 
Earl of Liverpool, seeking from 
every quarter support in his 
strugglp against m overbearing 
aristocracy, had brought the Duke 
himself iu as Lord High Admiral 
of the kingdom, an office which 
bad been ..laid up in ordinary 
since the decease of George, 
PriiKte of Denmark, 4he husband 
of (Jueen Ann. This experi- 
ment had not proved rcmaikably 
successful. The Lord Ili<;h \d- 
miral was said to have been o\ er- 
llberal in the use of funds uiihont 
W’aiting for^^parliameniary 
priations. He had found it ad- 
visable dining tlie lulminiM ration 
of ll le Duke of Wellington, to 
resign bis olSce, which wna again 
vested iu a bqard ol' commission- 
ers, as it had been more than 
a century before bis appoiiumcui. 
Bjut notwithstanding this, and not- 
wiffistanding recent family con- 
nexions bad been formed between 
the Fiiz-Clarenccs, and certain 
distinguished members of tlie 
Whig opposition, William IV'. on 
^ first accession to ibe throne, 
retained all the ministers ip office 
at the deceasf,o£his,j>reii^€ssor. 
In connnaDding.j^pn Jo continue 
their them an 

ai^uraacp,nf confidence 

in.4lielr and a 

declaration would 

be made in, .the .p^j^mles upon 
which the goverpai^lba^. been 
conducted by 

ed in tficir expcctaiiqiit/rofpj jhe 
change iu the person of- 
najjcb, .tlie oppqwtion adapted 
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their course of hostility against tlie 
ministry to the nc*\v circumstances 
of the tiiiie^ and brought forward, 
even after a^Joessage from j^e 
crown announcing a speedy, 
solution of Parliament, 
commending a spet^dy dcspajtQl^ 
.of the necessary busiiiess^ol’ il^e 
session, a motion for an immediato 
settlement of a Regency and the 
civil list. This j)ropo&iiion was 
defeated by a large majority, and 
Parliament was dissolved under a 
general expectation soon to he 
signally disappointed, that the 
power of the Duke of Wellington 
and Ills ministry was consolidated, 
upon an immovable foundaiiou#. ^ 
The new Parliameplv^pct on 
tlie second of Noyeu^^. In the 
mhava! the dissolution 

vuid that i vent.':? of transcen- 
dent jiiipoii ince had occurred in 
other counii’jcs. \vlnQl^ had ipUilly 
changed the lace of ^ConUPj^tiWl 
Europe, aueWhad pr^ared llm^ 
of trouble and of ddnvulsioa j|^: 
die Hrilish isfends. The Rey:$^\ 
hiiiori of the three days of llarri- 
eadcs, at the close of the in onlh of 
July — the expulsion of Charles 
X. and of his from Frajjc© 

— iho elevation ol the PukosSpf 
( )rleans to the vacant throne — 
di.smembermeat>uf the kingdom w 
tile insur-- 

rectioo agauist ll)0 

Uussiau;.^tj|pa^f|^P^ 
former ^ 

^ #lrcady 

hurnin^^4e^P^ , Ireland, 

iepealj^ofli#, Uniou.wi^ 

Great BritaiiiE®^«iJ 5 d eyejj 
larger isIand^h^K 


popular revolutions in the adjoin- 
ing lands, had stirred up all the 
elements of public discontent, and 
revived with redoubled fury the 
clamors for j?eh^enchment and re- 
form. Tt|§i progress of the elec- 
tions disclosed, unexpectedly 
to al4#be;^^xline of the Duke of 
VVelfcg^l(^.:i 4 >opularity — very 
recjeutj^hefpre so unrivalled, that 
enemies made no 
insinuating that the 
crQ:^n itself was not safe from tlic 
grasp of^ bis ambition. He was 
liimi^L jfar from perceiving the 
height .irpm which lie had fallen, 
lie iiad Diot dared to refuse the 
recognition of thie new govern- 
ment of France;, but with regard 
to the Revolution in the Nether- 
lands, he Imd manifcslcd a dispo- 
bilion to lake ])art against the 
pec^^, '' 

coim no longer ondure. 

The king opened the session 
of Parliament by a spi'ech in per- 
son*^. He staled that since the 
dissolution of the late Parliament 
ovenis of deep interest and im- 
portance had occurred on tlie 
coadueni of Europe, 
jfltet.the elder branch of the 
u.O'f ifilOMrbon no longer 
re}gnedi|i/^^nce^<f^ that the 
Duk|i^iOf been called 

t ) tb^ (brone^j^ tbeuitle of King 
of the Fteach. — That liaving 
received fidTin the new sovereign 
a declaration of liis earnest desire 
to cultivate the good undersiaiid- 
iiig, and to maintain inviolate all 
the engagements subsisting with 
Gre^t Britain, ho did not hesitate 
to continue his diplomatic rela- 
tions and friendly* intercourse 
with the French Court. 
iStbnt he had witnessed with 
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decf) regret the stale of aflairs in 
llie Low Countries. He lamented 
the! the mlighiened administration 
of the king should not have .pre- 
served hisdorainions|rpmieBir<^T, 
and that the wise .iaijtii prudent 
measure of submitting tltp^^eslres 
and complaints of , his to 

the deliberations of f^tratjrdi- 
nary meeting of the State^jC?^- 
ral, should have led, to 
factory result. — ;^was 

endeavoring, in concert tyitB :his 
allies, to devise such mt^ans of 
restoring tranquillity as might be 
compatible with llie well^e and 
good government of the .Nether- 
lands, and with thp iiiture security 
of other states. . 

That notwithstanding tlje ap- 
pearances of tumult and disorder 
in differoiit parts of Europe, lie 
hoped to j)reserve to his 
die blessings of pcaqe, — and 
die ihiermiriation to maintain^ 
in conjunclioii ivith his Allies, 
those general treaties by which.tM 
jiolitkal system of Europe 
been esiallishedy would offer die 
best security for tl^ re{iose of the 
world. ^ 

That he had not yet accro^pd 
his aipbassador ^at Jthe 4 ! 0 nrt of 
Lisbon ; as lliguel 

had determi»^ tp gra^ta gpoeral 
act of amnesty, ,, be thought the 
time might shortly arrive for re- 
newing the relations which had 
so long existed between the two 
countries. 

He recommended an immedi- 
ate consideration of an act for the 
establishment of a Regency, in, tb® 
event of liis decease, be^0. his 
successor shoftld arrive at yea^ of 
maturity; and die cstablishme||4^f 


a civil list, upon vvhich he said he 
placed without reserve, at the dis- 
posal of parliament, his interest In 
lhe,bpreditary and in the 

fupds^ derivabi^, from droits of ad- 
Wpst India duties, or 
otb^ casual i^yenue. 

jJceply lamented that in 
sjqjmp; of the country the 

prdperty^of his subjects had been 
endangered by combinaiioiis for 
the destruction of machinery, and 
tliat serous Josses had«been sus- 
tained tbrou^ the acts of wicked 
ipcendiaries. 

, He could not . view without 
grief and indignation, the (‘f"tn*ts 
i^i^trionsly . made to own* 
among l^^j^eoplo a spirit of tbs- 
coutent ah|[ 5 j|lisaffection, and to 
disturb the concord prevailing be- 
tween tiiose,. parts of hi 
iiions, the union of v.lib'ii wa-^ es- 
SjE^itiaiJO tb^jir conunon su onciib, 
>iness. . JHc was 


datorbaiied»t^ exert i9\ the utmost 
ol^ail^ower, lb the. means w hicli 
and thi constkiition liaii 
placed at his disposal, for the 
punishment of sedition, and ibr 
the prompt suppr^ipn of outrage 
ai^.disor(jier. ,,4; , 

-^inidstaJl llie difiiculiios of the 
pi^sent conjuncture, he redacted 
widi die hig]jesfci^|»tisfaciioiiyon 
the loyalty at 


tachment q\ 
people, 
they 

advantag^., 
govern 
fav(^, 

4^ ’.eotnitry 
%g, 90 ecess 
*A«re-iQ(,.iDje?nal. 



of ilic 
full 

i|ejform of 
.hroiigh 
|?|^Fi<lence, 
•e4v,for;. a 

...icpfn-’ 

ue Ubeety, 
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of all that constitutes social hap- 
piness, than has fallen to the lot 
of any other country in the world. 

He conduided 'by affirming it 
to be the object of Afe life to 
serve these blessings to tHiV peo- 
ple, and to transmit them unim- 
paired to pos:erity’; and fliat 
he was animated in the dischat^e 
of the sacred duty comfnitted to 
him by the firmest reliance on 
the wisdom of Parliament, and 
on the cordial supp^t of his faith- 
ful and loyal sub^jects* 

There is always a glaring in- 
congruity between the form and 
the substance of tbe speeches of 
the kings of Great Britain to ffieir 
Parliament. In forn^ they speak 
in the first person, abd descant at 
large upon their owh virtues and 
graces. In substaitce, they per- 
ibrm the part of school boys recit- 
ing their lessons 5 or in tibe* 
courtly and sarcastte 'hingi$ll|e^bf 
Junius, they give graceful" Utter- 
ance to the sentinients of the mi- 


severest criticisms upon the 
speech, and the most decisive 
trials of strength between' the ad- 
ministration and their opponents. 

To this oitfeal the first parlia- 
mentary speech of William IV. 
wasimmediately brought. — And 
first a gross inconsistency of first 
principles was charged upon its 
different parts. It declared that 
the king did not hesitate to con^ 
tinue his diplomatic relations and 
friendly intercourse with the court 
of France, although the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon 
had ceased to reign in that king- 
dom, and the Duke of Orleans 
had been called to the ilirone. 
The only reason assigned for this 
recognition of the total overthrow 
of legitimacy by a pojiular insur- 
rection, and this ackiiou lc‘ilgujent, 
iMlsmt hesitation, of a govern- 
meht, without title, monarchical 
or republican, hereditary or cleo 
tive,'’was that the new king of ll*io 
French had declared liis earnest 


iiister. " The'^'king of England 
writes not one line of the speech 
that lie delivers from tlic llirone. 
He isrei^hjiuble for not one word 
that lie sfM3ak& " His ministerit%e 
responsible for it aU ifintli dfeir 
hcads^ an# it cblurse alwiiya 
writteirdby ihih# personal 


dispo^ltioiis 
fore of lib# 

inodej^^^ 

hy 
though 
the^ king 
?ipeech;ki|( 


lag are tiiore- 
E^paragraphs 


merely 
rfS^adcIress- 
liplflie king, 
by 


liaraeoi, 

ihesc afldres$^' «lre at' onCe 

38 * 


desire to cultivate the good un- 
derstanding, and to maintain tlie 
engagements sobsisting with Grc’at 
B|itain. . Here was the sy.sicm 
oJiiteh-intervenfion in all its puri- 
tyi::: But when he came la speak 
Revolution, how 
altered Wik tlie tone! It was 
siyted a^rcw^f against an enlight- 
ened government, aggravated by 
the rejection of wise and prudent 
measures of the Dutch king, 
which his royal brother of Eng- 
land lamented; and it stated 
that he was with Jiis allies devising 
to restore trantjuiliity, corn- 
patiBlI’iiOt only with the security 
bf::^tljer states, biif with the wcl- 
ft#8 and good government of tlie 
Netherlands. Here was the 
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principle of intervention in its 
rankest and most offensive form. 
The king of England, after pro- 
nouncing the revolutionary move- 
ment in Belgium a wanton revolt 
against an enlightened government, 
was devising means for restoring 
good government ; — and it was 
impossible to read the whole par- 
agraph without inferring that in 
his majesty’s perception and judg- 
ment the enlightened government 
and the good government were 
the same. ^ ' 

Then again with regard to Por- 
tugal ilie principle of non-inter- 
veniiou was resumed for the ben- 
c?fit of a tyrant and usurper. Mr 
Canning hac sent a British army 
into Poi tugal to put liini down. 
He luul accomplished iii^jjurposes 
directly in iln ir face ; and, indeed, 
\tiili ilicir countenance, 
their support. The tr06][1is nad 
then been withdrawn; all the 
supporters both of a free ednsti- 
tuiional government and of the 
ancic’ut monarchy had been aban- 
doned to the merciless vengeance 
of the usurper, which, alter he 
had glutted by bloody er.ecutiojgg, 
imprisonments, banish ments'^^d 
confisfations, king William was 
about to recognisp Don Migdel 
as a legitimate sovereign, upon his 
issuing a general act of amnesty, 
of his faithful performance of 
which, be had given a foretaste by 
the violation of all the engage- 
ments and treaties which he had 
so recently sub^jcribed for the sel- 
tletipenl of the crown upon the 

f Mglitcr of his brotberj^^llien 
inperor of^Bruzil. 

These inconsistencies ' l^re 
seized upon with great eagerbbss 
by the opposition in both houses 


of Parliament, headed in the 1 louse 
of Peers by Earl Grey, and in the 
Commons by Henry Broualiam, 
then first relurnll^d as a nn'iriber 
frdm the populous county of ^ ork. 
They were inconsistencies of the 
most dangerous kind : for tlicy 
tended no ^deprive the Duke of 
Wellington of that reputation 
which, till then, had constituted 
hi^'* ptincipal power — the repu- 
tation of nhnness and energy. — 
Compared together, his course of 
proceeding tow’ards Franco, ami 
towards the Netherlands, indicat- 
ed a feeble, timid, and varillniing 
pOhey, ‘ Willing to wonnd, and 
yet'ifraid to strike,’ — o\craw'od 
by the giant form of revolniionary 
France; tut hold and daiiiirr in 
the attempt to pul down the same 
spirit upon the small and coutraci- 
ed theatre of Bcigiutn. 

.paragraph of the speech 
the tumults and disor- 
de^'lfeiraiUng; in various parts of 
the l&tgdom, tieemed to have a 
special reference the- statu of 
Ireland, ;iud was thought to bear 
peculiarly u|)oii one member of 
the House of Commons, O’Con- 
the ; Irishmiai. He, ^ after 
shlring in the triumph of Catholic 
Cmancipaikm/h^jil|aaken Ms seat 
without o^^filB^'aftcra^thiitless 
aiiumpt ^Ifc bdbi% the 

Cailiolic ^ That 

question f|ad'%aiscd 

another, ^ 

of Ircladffto de^a|E)#'ftW!Tepeal 
of the that 

island The 

' OTi^;,;'bM4|i^%eceived^-' in 

' ‘^part^es 

into which that country had been 
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90 lon^ divided. The royal 
speech alluded to these cfForts in 
a tone which left no reason to 
doubt that the whole power of the 
government would be exerted to 
suppress this attempt if it should 
be made. ' " 

There was^ another pnint upon 
which the speech presented itself 
with autfwardness from a want 
of precision in the language of its 
composition. It made a Show of 
placing at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment all the king’s personal and 
individual property; hut upon in- 
quiry it was found tliat ilie reve- 
nues of the Dutchies of Cornwall 
and Tjancaster were tacitly ex- 
(■('()ic(L A warm and angry dc- 
buti' upon this question follower! 
upon ibr? discovery, the result of 
which was to h^ave on (he public 
mind the impression of a mean 
and ungracious act on the part ol* 
llie king, in that which wa6 blaz- 
oned foHlh in the speech' as a 
sacrifice of splendid immlficcnce. 

From the time of the settle- 
ment of the Cadinlic question un- 
til the demise of George IV*, the 
Duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration had appeared by disarming 
the opposition of the Whigs, to 
gained Support from that 
party more' ifif j^jfitilaiity than 
it had lost id the uivbr of the To- 
ries. We ha^ seen that in the 
last sesslcmbf jtfie preceding Par- 
liamenff%veiH(>^^otifm for parlia- 
lueittat^ltrquiry into state of 
die a period 

of de#p^^ttdf^tiniversei distress, 
had (Jpwdvhry over- 

•whelmj^^'^m|!(dSt}w^^ '' both 

had 

.bedh ' toable - a 

transfer of the right of repr'^en- 


tation, from the borough of East 
Redford, disfranchised for cor- 
ruption, to the populous and un- 
represented towns of Birmingham 
or Manchester. William IV. at 
his accession, had given his entire 
and unqualiricd confidence to the 
ministers left in office by his bro- 
ther^ and a new Parliament had 
assembled, without any interven - 
ing act of the administration, 
which could have affected seri- 
oufdy ^heir popularity . The Duke 
of Wellington must have known 
that his ascendency in tliis Par- 
liament would not be as entire as 
it had been in the last, but he ap- 
pears to have been altogether un- 
aware of tlic extent of the dis- 
affeciioii he was to oxpciiencc. 
It was a singular bui surely not 
an uninstruct ive sjxc laele to see 
htefemc and [lovvi r. colo;>>sal as 
they were, fall before tlie touch 
of an invisible hand — and tjiai 
hand was the reexjailsion of the 
‘ elder branch of tlic House of 
Bourbon.’ From the day when 
they no longer reigned in France, 
he no longer reigned in England. 
Such is* the great and tremendous 
lilson of the Frencli Revolution. 
— In all its vicissitudes, ffie great 
primitive principles upon uliichit 
'''is' founded have proved unextin- 
^isliable. Tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington with all Europe at his 
back had vanquished Napoleon 
upon the theatre of his glory ; the 
field of battle. — He liad been 
* Lc Vainqncur dii Vainqueur de 
la Terre.’ — He had led the 
Bourbons back in triumph to 
their throne, and delivered his 
moral lectiucs m Paris to the 
pcojde of France after ‘ the long 
agony was over.’ It was now the 
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turn of the people of France to 
moralize vviili him, — to teach 
him that if Salamanca and Vii- 
toria, and Talavera, and La belle 
Alliance, could suffice to break 
tlie sceptre of Napoleon, and 
strip from his brow the imperial 
diadem won at Lodi, and Arcole, 
and Marengo, the field of battle 
was not the scene upon which the 
French Revolution was to close. 

Three days of the barricades 
of Paris bad rolled down tlie 
stone of Sysiphus, which &11 the 
monarchies oi Europe had been 
five and twenty years in heaving 
up. The long agony was to re-* 
commence, and the fame of the 
Duke of Wellington was gone. 
The armed bead of Napoleon 
might have risen before him like 
Samuel raised by the Witch of 
Endor before Saul ; and have 
said, ^tomorrow thou ebalt be 
iviih me.’ 

His antagonists, especially Hen- 
ry Brougham, had seized at a 
glance the condition to which be 
was coming, and as lie was tow- 
ering in bis pride of stale, had 
sped the shaft to transfix him in 
liis fliglit. On the hustings^ 
York, a;, public meetings and po- 
litical dinners, during the canvass 
for the new Parliament, and by 
various publications through foe 
medium of the press, he had 
prepared the way for the attack 
upon him at foe meeting of Par- 
liame:3t. This he made in a 
splendid ^ speech exposing the 
weakness and inconsistency of 
that which had been deUyered 
from the throne, and laying down 
as a principle never to be depart^ 
ed from, tlie universal rule of non^' 
interference in the internal affairs 
of neighboring states ; — a rule 


which, however occasionally 
suited to the purposes of oppo- 
sition never can be an inflexible 
rule to any admmigiration of the 
British governmeal^ In this 
speeiah he declared that tlie exist- 
ing administmdorrMs composed 
of the feebhbsi ministers, into 
whose hands, by a Wartge com- 
bination of accidents, the govern- 
ment of foe couDtiy^ ever fell — 
hat^ly siriSetejt ' to manage the 
routuxe of official business in the 
calmest times — unable to man- 
age the business, of the House of 
Commons in ordinary limes yet 
deeming themselves sufficient to 
manage the business of a great and 
complicated war. In the llouso of 
Peers, EarlfJrey, with nion' dig- 
nity and decorum, witlioiit insult- 
ing personalities, repeated the 
censure upon the intention indi- 
cated in tne royal speech of in- 
terfering in the internal aifiurs of 
the Mefoerlands; andvupon the 
qualification of foe Belgian Re- 
volution, as a revolt, against an 
enlightened and paternal govem- 
iTient; and he look an early oc- 
ca^on to remark, that infois belief, 
if the government did not vieid 
to nteasures of lemperaie re&rm, 
they must make^ their minds 
to witness foe destruction of foe 
constitution; and that ministers 
might now . pursue with salety 
measures for imjmsringfoe repre- 
sentation, which ijwould be 
maiely forced upon form a ^ 
season of ffgreater .diffictthy and 
danger. To tbis,4;^foe.^#ukG of 
Wellington foat so far 

from any- 

measure^of 

vinced was 

sary*; that in his opinion foe rc-r' 
prcbenlation of the country was 
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perfect, and that any attempt at 
reforming it would be an impolitic 
interference with the best legisla- 
tive system that ever existed. — 

‘ For my own pjart,’ said he, ‘ I 
will say that I never heard that 
any country ever had a more im- 
proved, or more satisfactory re- 
presentation than this country 
enjoys at this moment. I do.$ay 
that this country baa now a 
<j;islaiuie more calculated to an- 
swer all the purposes of a good 
legislature tlian any other that cun 
well be devised; that it possesses, 
and deservedly possesses the con- 
fidence of the country, and that 
its discussions have a powerful 
liilliK'iicc in the country. And I 
will si\ iuiihcr, that if I had to 

f‘r!M a Ic li'iauire, I would cre- 
me (jiic, — not tqual in excel- 
led t to too jMoseni, for that I 
conld not exi.ect to bcable to do, 
blit someliiing as nearly of the 
same descfiplion as posable. I 
should form it of men possessed 
of a very large portion of the 
property of the country, in which 
tlic landlords should have a great 
jireponderance. I tlierefore, am 
not prejiared with any measure of 
parliamentary reform, nor shall 
any measure of tlie kind bo^ pro- 
posed by the government so long 
as I hold my present position,’ 
Tiiis dectairation, not less feeble 
in argument than military and 
dictatorial in form, scaled the 
official doom of the Duke of 
Wellington. The panegyric upon 
the existing system of parliamen- 
tary representattioD, might have 
been cheared by the Whigs them- 
selves immediately after the battle 
of Waterloo, But it was now no 
more in season. It was in Sub- 


stance what George Canning had 
said much more smartly over his 
wine, at every canvassing dinner 
which liad been given him to the 
day of bis death. It was very 
little more, jthan Earl Grey, who 
was KSgm taunting him with a 
challenge^of reform, had said at 
a ppblic dinner, when in 1818 his 
loyalty had been refreshed by the 
issue of the same battle of Wa- 
tcrlodr. Twenty five years before, 
jVIr Charles Grey, in the first in- 
flammatory stage of the French 
Revolution, bad come into the 
House of Commons in the fever- 
heat of reform. He had com- 
menced his parliamentary career 
by joining in the clamor for re- 
form lo embarrass the administra- 
tion of Mr Pitt. His father, 
however, had shortly afterwards 
been raised to the peerage for 
sundry achievements of pillage 
upon neutral American commerce 
in the West Indies, for which tfio 
Hrili'^ii nation were afterwards 
conipellod to pay, and the zeal 
for relbrm of Mr Charles Grey 
cooled down to the freezing point. 
At the tU'cease of his father, he 
became himsedf a peer, and was 
afterwards raised to an eaa’ldom ; 
and for a sliojrt time during the 
administratron of aU the talents^ 
was the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs by the name of 
Lord Hawick. In 1812, when 
the House of Commons and the 
Prince Regent ^vere searching 
for an efficient ministr>% like Dio- 
genes with the lantern in his hand 
lootefog ant for a man, Earl Grey 
received the Prince’s commands 
to form such a ministry, of which 
he was to be the premier, but 
very indignantly threw up the 
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comn}ibsion upon the Prince’s re- 
fusal to turn out four of his do- 
rnesdc servants dignified with the 
title of Lords : thereby as his 
friend Sheridan reproachpd hi!'i, 
abandoning the lyelfajrq^. of his 
country and the de^tiieis 4 )!f JEu- 
rope to the itnbecility 
pool and Castlereagh, * for the 
sake of four white sticks.? ;^ , 
Earl Grey lost also thereby 
llie opportunity of bringing*i; the 
war to that glorbus and triuin- 
phant close — the conqutjst of 
France, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons, l^aable from his 
own overbearing,.. arrogance and 
obstinacy to form a firm and effi- 
cient ministry, he continued tlte 
head of a weak and inefficient 
opposition; and in 1818, at some 
public dinner, not only recanted 
all liis old pai tialities for parlia- 
mentary reform, but went out of 
his uiiy to draw an Invidious and 
offensive parallel between the 
British mode of representation 
and that of the United States of 
America — dccLring liis decided 
preference of the former. 

On the score of consistency, 
therefore, the Duke of Wellington 
had gre^atly the advantage in this 
debate over Earl Grey. In the 
domineering tone 5f their tem- 
pers, there W’as little to choose 
between ffiem. But the Earl 
had caught ere she changed, the 
Cynthia of tlte minute, parfianien- 
tary reform, tmd he returned to 
the standard from which be had 
deserted.* It is hoped l>e has 
discovered that the 
tative s} stem of the United States 
i^JlAmerica is fcot quite so bad as 
that which gave old Sarum and 
East Bedford two members each, 


and Birmingham and Manchester 
none at nil. 

The Duke of Wellington dis- 
covered very soon, and in a very 
feeling maiiner,„vfhat the most 
perfect system of representation 
‘ that could w;elJ be devised ’ no 
longer roigned in England, lie 
could not show himself in the 
streets of London without being 
pelted with stones. — He was 
covered with, odium ; and pre- 
cisely at that moment occurred an 
inciefent, very trifling in but 
which covered him and his ad- 
ministration with ridicule. 

^Ve have seen tlial the kir i;'? 
speech to Parliament was deliv- 
ered on the second of Novt-mber. 
The ninth of tliat rnontii \\:iv the 
annual festival, known b'v du; 
name of Lord Mayor- It 

had been usual for the Kiii--' of 
England W’ho afiected popularity 
to accept, shortly afte r ihcir ac- 
cession to the throne, nit' invitation 
to go in procession with the Qu(‘(‘ii 
to Guildhall, and there to partake 
of a banquet with the Lord May- 
or, and the Corj>oriaion of Lon- 
don. Such an imitation had 
been given to King William, and 
accepted by Itim, and the Lord 
Mayojj’s day had been fixed upon 
for the festivity. The pre|)ara- 
tions for it were accord in^y mag- 
nificent. The precedents of roy- 
al cjonvivialiiyiu the city had been 
drawn out from long years of ob- 
livion, and consulted for repetition. 
A committee of arrangements had 
been appointed, and the loyal and 
the curious were ail on the ti))toc 
of expectation, Grdera had 
been given fora gencraMlumina- 
tioa of the streets along the wlmle 
line ♦•of the processicairi The' 
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lamps were displaying llicir vari- 
egated colors in advance, and the 
inventive genius of the city was 
upon the rack for designs to re- 
present in elegant and classical 
devices the happiness of the land, 
under the paternal government of 
the sailor king. The , prudent 
and llirifty shop-keepors liad let 
their front windows for the day 
at prices nearly equivalent to their 
rent for the year, and strangers 
liad flocked from all parts of tl)e 
united kingdom to tell their grand 
chihlren hereafter that they had 
sv'cn King William feasting with 
the Lord Mayor of London. 
Aii the invitations had been issued, 
and large sums bad been oflered 
riiid reliised for tickets of admis- 
siun. Wi.-e precautions had also 
linen taken to jtrevent tumults 
.iH jua.^nrve order aniotig the 
niuliitmU": of people who were 
nxpecitid to ijo asse*inbIo<L Six 
thousand citizens of the livery of 
London were to lino the streets, 
and nearly two thousand special 
eoiistahle> had been (jualified by 
oalit in aid of the |»olice. 

In the midst of all this excite- 
ment and apparatus of prepara- 
tion, a project of personal violence 
at least upon the Duke of Wel- 
lington was formed, or was ap- 
prehended by some of the city 
authorities. It was threatened in 
multitudes of! inflammatory hand- 
bills jiosied on the walls througb- 
ont ij^e city. The Lord Mayor 
elect was so alarmed by tliese and 
by other indications reported to 
bitn, that he wrote a letterlo the 
Duke apprising him of tl>e danger 
to which there wfs reason to fear 
he might be expoiwd^ and advised 
him to cQ^^p^^n^tbe liquet under 


the protection of an armed escort. 
In consequence of this information 
tw^o successive cabinet councils 
were Jield, one of which lasted 
till midnight. Communications 
were opened, and continued 
through a whole day between the 
home department and the govern- 
ment of the city, and late in the 
evening of the seventli of Novem- 
ber, the committee of arrange- 
ments for the banquet deemed it 
their duty to give publicity to a 
letter received at nine o’clock of 
the same evening by the Lord 
Mayor from the secretary of state, 
Mr Peel, of which tlie following 
is a copy. 

Whitehall, Nov. 7. 

* Mv Lord, — 1 am cominaiid- 
ed by tho king to inform your 
lordslup, that his majesty’s confi- 
dential servants have felt it to he 
their duty to advise the king to 
postpone the visit vvhicli their 
majesties intended to pay to the 
city of Ijondon on Tuesday next. 

I'roin information which has 
been recently received, there is 
reason to apprehend, that not- 
withstanding the devoted loyalty 
and aflection borne to his majesty 
by ilie citizens of London, ad- 
vantage would be taken of an 
occasion which must necessarily 
assemble a vast number of per- 
sons by night to create tumult and 
confusion, and thereby to endan- 
ger the properties and tlie lives of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

It would be a source of deep 
and lasting concern to their ma- 
jesitias .^crc any calamity to occur 
on the occasion of their visit to the 
city of London, and*their majesties 
have therefore resolved, though 
not without tlie greatest reluctance 
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and regret, to forep, for the pre- 
sent, tiie satisfaction which that 
visit would have aflTorded to their 
majesties. 

i have the honor to be, 

My Lord, your ob’t. serv’t. 

BoBEfiT Peel. 
Tlie Right Hon., the Lord Major. 

This letter, it will be perceived, 
takes no notice whatever, of the 
real danger, of which the Lord 
Mayor elect had apprized the 
Duke of Wellington — an attack 
upon his own person, ft cannot 
reasonably be doubted, that this 
danger was real. But it was 
probably not of a general charac- 
ter, nor menacing so much to ihc 
properties and lives of his ^laje^s- 
ty’s subjects, as to the pen'son of 
the Duke. Tlie exasptM’ation of 
t)ie populace was at tiiat precise 
moment so great against him, on 
account of liis recent percnipTory 
declaiation against refojin, lliat it 
is not unlikely if he had gone un- 
protected in the royal pro« t‘>Mon, 
he would not have returned aiivr. 
That the hero of so many hU)ody 
days, the cniKjueror who had p- 
ceived thirteen limes the linml s 
of both Houses of I'^culiainent for 
vanquishing the enemies of his 
country, should ^shrink from at- 
tendance at a royal banquet in 
the metropolis of the Realm from 
the terror of being torn to pieces 
by an infuriated rabble, is among 
the phenomena of the times which 
for the credit of human nature 
we would readily disbelieve, but 
lliat nothing less than an immi- 
nent danger of life would in- 
duced lii)n to endure this unpar- 
alelled inoriification of consent- 
ing to the postponement of the 


royal visit to tlie city, to save /tim 
from the brutality of the mob, car- 
ries its evidence in the nature of 
the transaction itself. 

But as the real danger which had 
been notified b}^ the letter of the 
Lord Mayor elect, to the Duke, 
was masked in the letter from Sir 
Robert Peel to the Lord Major, 
by the substitution of anotiier and 
a very different danger, the panic 
of the Ministry, tlius communica- 
ted to the public mind, assumed 
yet anotlmr form, and noii)ii)ir h'ss 
than a Guy Fawkes gun-powder 
plot, to blow up King, Louis, aiul 
Commons at a [)Iast, was sujipos- 
c(l fora moment to Jia\e ini n 
detected, and alarm and leiror 
look possession of the v\li(de cily. 
— Not only was the roj.:! i» aiquct 
poMpourd, but the an-i 

immenmrial ce!ehr;ui'<u < l t>"‘ 
Lord Major’s Day. wittj pom- 
pous procchsion, aiid its fcslive 
dinner were j^reienfiitled — the 
public funds D ll four pf'r c» ut in 
out* daj . 'Jdie peop](‘ fif l/indou 
w’ere di^apj'oiisicd of lii.'dr lioli- 
daj' — llio .'iif.iJkeeper.s of da; 
]>rofiis of d)('ii front witidov y ; 
the iradcsmeu ot‘ their (juicKnu’d 
circulation of sales, and all weu 
in a fearful looking for, of stimt 
tremendons explo-'icn. 

Tile rn'Xi morning, 0003^*1011 w a.s 
taken from it for a spirited assanli 
Uifion the, ministry in both Houses 
of Parlinineiii. They were call- 
ed Upon to as« 5 ign the catrses of 
this great and sud(l(?ri munifosia- 
tion of royal alarm. No evidence 
of a plot or conspiracy ihrcatcn- 
ing the properties or the live^ of 
his Majesty^s subiecls, nor yet 
against his Majesty’s Government 
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or person, could be adduced — 
the only docuinent of tcm'ic im- 
port they could hriiip forward was 
the piivjit(‘ h'tter of Aldm-innii 
Key the iiord Mayor elect lolln*. 
Duke of Wellin^nm, advising hir}i 
of the dan':;cr to which his per- 
son iiiight l)ocxj)osed if fie should 
come ^viihout an armed e.vcort, 
in die jimcession with the Kin«;. 
'I'hat tiK‘ victor of Assui’s bloody 
plain, and (he v anquisher of*Na- 
poifton at Waterloo should flinch 
from the exposure of his person 
amid the mullitndcs of his own 
<’f^u»)irvrjicn, following his kiuL^ to 
"lu' i-n oils grauihtions of thi* peo- 
ple upon his ncccs-ion to l!i(' 
throne wa^ an attitude, mortifying 

• nnu'ih to the licro — and porten- 
' •'!" of iiownfid to tho Piinic 

of Slate* Ah'ctings 
\'c/c ini' icdiately c(>inTneil of 
corpoiatt'* cilj aiiiiiontics, the 
(.'onii'K)!! (/ounc'il and Court of 
4‘'l 'rnieri^ at v. Inch a riaorous 
I'I'.'i-y and cKanifiiaiion t\as in- 
'lit-ni.'d into the ( rnisi s of ties 
‘ 00 >i»r at!' i \ mihlsterial fit of 
vapors. 'J'iic u-ai^ of Ahh r- 
!U-in Key, who j{'knou lodged 
i ’ hrid written the letter, w/ue 
■ j’ided ns visionary, and he and 
lijo L)uk(^ of Wellingion were 
y*!hi'V *uul severally turned over 

• w ilu. i^Io-j>owdor court of cari- 
‘ <itnrist^ and hallad-singcrs. 

Duihot same day it was the 
loriune of the Ministers to bring 
CM'v tiril th(' first of the measures 
'•' lac Ii cc3uld tost their strength in 
Hie new parliatnent. The plan 
tor the settlement of the civil list 
that is of annual public income 
to he s( tiled upon the King. 

It was presented by tiie Cban- 
tVllor of the# Exchequer, TVlr 
39 * 


Goulhnrn. The civil list, is in 
plain English, the salary, or as in 
tills country we should call it, the 
annual compensation of the king. 
It has usually, since the accession 
of the Hanoverian family, been 
settled by parliament iqion each 
king for life, immediately after 
liis accession to the crowm. It is 
a provision not merely for iho 
personal and household expenses 
of the king : hut includes many 
items c4’ a character altogether na- 
tional. Such for example as the 
salaries and support of ambassa- 
dors and ministers to foreign pow'- 
or<. The estahlishment of the 
civil list distinct from llie other 
charges of the state was created 
by till' first of Queen Anne, chap, 
7, IMarcli, ITfU. Hut neither the 
amount of the sum thus granteil, 
nor tho inodes of levying the 
monc\ , nor tho oujects of cxncn- 
ililnrc inovided for by them have 
been uniform. There had hetm 
>omc{imo? grants of liereditary 
rcTemies to liic crown, and there 
wciv revenues of like character 
.iccniiii'i: from rents of (‘rown land. 

: ui{ al.^o* from ilie Duchies of 
('oruwall and Jjancaslcr, amJ 
from the county palatine ol^riiC'-- 
tor. Tiie.se vrerc dignities hdd 
separately from that ol* the royal 
crown, and proiiuced an income 
usually considered ns ihc jn ivaic 
property of the King. The an- 
nual amount of the grants whicii 
constituted the civil list, had at 
first been from six to seven lum- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, 
but it had been gradually increas- 
ing at the accession ^f every king, 
and found encumbered with ,a 
considerable debt, at the close of 
ev('iy reign. 
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During the long reign of 
George the Third there bad been 
at different times, different par- 
liamentary dispositions of the civil 
list. It had been fixed at first at 
an average of abont , eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, but con- 
stantly contracting debts (or which 
supplementary provisions had 
been found necessary. In pre- 
sentihg his bill the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had estimated the 
civil list as settled upon Gporge 
the Fourth at 1,221,600 pounds 
sterling~from which a dcduclioii 
was to be made of charges for 
which he proposed to provide, 
leaving one million and fiftysix 
thousand pounds, as the object 
for comparison with that which 
lie was to propose. This was an 
annuity of 970,000 pounds ; and 
thus a reduction of eightyfive 
thousand pounds, upon the civil 
list, of the preceding reign. 

The first entanglement in which 
the ministry became involved, 
upon this statement was by the 
disclosure elicited in debate, that 
ilie^ surrender of the hereditary 
resources so emphatically an- 
nounced in the royal speech was 
not intended to include the hered- 
itary revenues of the Duchies — 
and. when this explanation was 
extorted from the minister, a la- 
boring and learned argument to 
i^ove that the revenues of the 
of JU^ster and Corn- 
wall were nert the. revenues of 
the Crown of England, did not 
satisfactorily answer ^ fte-cbaige 
that th^inisters bad put intom 
bis majesty a promise 
of dismteresteff generoidty more 
extensive than be was. ready or 
Killing to pefforimy The distinc- 


tion between the royal and du- 
cal titles in the same person, had 
fifty years before been consign- 
ed to ridicule by the imper- 
ishable eloquence of Edmund 
Burke in bis speech upon eco- 
nomical reform, and the revival 
of it now' ?h grave debate to cur- 
tail the ostentatious generosity of 
the king, gave it an air at once of 
craftiness and ill faith, bargaining 
by a» ostensible gratuity for a 
profusion of allowance in the civil 
list. 

Tiie statements of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer were aU 
presented in the fairest points of 
view to induce tlie belief that a 
great reduction of expenditure 
would be the result of his plans, 
and be expressly . alleged the 
surrender of the hereditary rev- 
enues, as imposing upon Parlia- 
ment the obligation of liberality 
in the grant to the crown. But 
the statements were confroveried. 
The whole amount of the hered- 
itary duties surrendered, was 
proved by Mr Ilumc not to ex- 
ceed twenlyfonr tliousand pounds. 
The classifications of expciidilure 
on the ministerial plan were de- 
nounced as incorrect and the plan 
itself as unintelligible, fallacious, 
and extravagant. The debate 
was adjourned over to Monday 
the I6th of November, and then 
renewed with invigorated opposi- 
tion. A motion was finally made 
by Sir Henry l^arnell for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of in- 
quiry, not to examine witnesses, 
or to caU for persons and papers, 
but to verify the statements of the* 
minister. The result of this mo- 
tion, wbicIiftSucceeded, though in 
fbrm^amounting meanly to a com- ' 
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mlttee of inquiry to verify a state- 
ment of cslirnates, was in sub- 
stance equivalent to a declaration 
that the ministry had lost the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons 
and was so understood hy the 
Duke of Wellinj^ton and his col- 
leagues. It was carrii?d hy a ma- 
jority of 233 against 204 — a ma- 
jority in a very full house of 29 
against the ministers. The next 
morning, the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Peers, and Air 
Peel, the ministerial leader In the 
Commons, announced that tluy 
had tendered to the king the n> 
signation of their ortices, which 
had been accepted. All impor- 
tant parliamentary business was 
of course suspended till the new 
administration should be com- 
pleted. 

Li the interval between the 
tftmmencoment ol tlic debate up- 
on the ('ivil list, and its termina- 
tion, All* Herries introduced in 
the House of Commons the new 
schedule of duti('s upon the trade 
bclwoen the Uniiod Stnt(*s of 
America and the IJrilisli Colo- 
nies in America. Upon which 
occasion he took credit to the 
ministry for their exemplification 
in tills (‘ase, of the principle which 
Air HuskLsson had avowed, as 
fundamental to the commercial 
|X)licy of Great Britain — not only 
of promoting her interest, but of 
depressing that of her rival. Up- 
on one of the items, that of one 
sliilling and two pence, on every 
quarter of corn imported from 
the United States to the West 
'Indies, a division took place of 
136 in favor of the duty to 36 
^ against it. The bilk was intro- 
* duced to seoure for British* navi- 


gation in this intercourse the 
whole benefit of carrying the ar- 
ticle imported from the United 
States into the West Indies ; an 
advantage which the minister ex- 
pected to derive from the arrange- 
ment recently made on that sub- 
ject vvitli the American Govern- 
ineni. On the ] oth of Novem- 
ber, the (lay of the vote against 
the ministry upon the civil list in 
the House of Commons, the Lord 
Chiujccllor Lyndhurst brought in- 
to the House of Peers the hill for 
the coiiiingiMit establishment of a 
Re:u.‘nry, in the event of the ac- 
Ci‘ssion to the throne of the Prin- 
(‘('ss A'ietoria, daughter of the 
deceased Duke of Kent, presump- 
tive lieiiess to the crown, before 
she should attain the age of 18 
years. 

And thus terminated the nd- 
minlsiraTion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, after a turhiilcnt cxisloucc 
of little less than three years — 
among the singularities of which 
is that the only act which will sig- 
nalize it for the approbation of 
posterity, is an act of political 
aposiaey from his own principles. 

The experience of all ages and 
of every region of the globe has 
proved ibat<he principle of grav- 
itation in physical nature is not 
more universal, than that of mili- 
tary achievement and renown to 
the government of the state — 

Le premirr (|ui fiit Roi, fut un Soldiat 
heui'euK — 

many of tlie most important qual- 
ifications for a commander of ar- 
mies, are equally necessary for 
the ruler of nations, and the com- 
mon judgment of mankind which 
always moves in masses, never 
fails to conclude that victory in 
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the field, is the infallible lest of 
wisdom in council. This infer- 
ence has not always been confirm- 
ed by subsequent events, and mil- 
itary chieftains have not always 
proved the wisest or the best of 
civil governors. The Duke of 
Wellington, bred from childhood 
a soldier, and having passed 
through a military career of un- 
rivalled splendor, or at least, 
success, had himself declared the 
consciousness of his own inconi- 
petency to the chief manag*ement 
of the affairs of the nation, within 
one short year before he had un- 
dertaken it. The opinion of his 
incompeiency was not confined 
to liimseJf. It was shared by all 
the distinguished statesmen of the 
realm, of all parties, but not by 
the great body of tlie people. — 
He had received a liberal educa- 
tiAn T^ton iscliool ! had held 

many important civil offices ; had 
conducted for a series of years 
the most important negotiations, 
and as a member of preceding 
administrations, and of both Hous- 
es of Parliament had the most fa- 
miliar acquaintance with* all the 
great concerns of the country, 
wdth all the forms of proceeding 
in the national councils, and all 
the principles upon which the 
government had for a long series 
of years been administered. The 
people could not believe that such 
a man was incompetent to hold 
the reins of Empire. He re- 
ceived ffiem from llie hands of 
Lord Goderich, voluntarily sur- 
rendered by him, as unmanag^- 
ble by mere pljiin good sense and 
hdnest intentions. The quality 
which had appeared to be most 
deficient in bis administration was 


energy, and of that the Duke of 
Wellington had a Benjamin’s por- 
tion. In the conduct of public 
afiairs, this quality is as indispens- 
able in peace as in war. In both 
it may sometimes for a considera- 
ble period supply the place of dis- 
cretion, btit whoever at the head 
of the nation, relics upon it entire- 
ly W'ill, as was said by his broth- 
er the Marquis of Wellesley of 
Napoleon, prepare for himself 
great 

Military command, essentially 
consists in the unobstructed exer- 
cise of the mil, over the action 
of others. The tendency of suc- 
cessful command, is to inspire 
disproportionate self confidence, 
and impatience of control. It 
produces a disposition to under- 
rate,^, the value of council, and 
sometimes an indisposition to re- 
wcuenck ilie Great 
laid it down as a maxim, that a 
General tvho wishes to So nothing 
has only to call a council of war. 
Decision is the most eflicient qual- 
ity for the gain of battles, and 
when it has often been exerted 
with great success, it leads to an 
under estimate of deliberation, 
and an irksomeness at receiving 
advice. In the selection of his 
associates for the discharge of 
civil trusts, a military commander 
will, therefore, be apt to prefer 
subaltern to pre-eminent talents, 
and subserviency to bis will, rath- 
er than a bold spirit and indepen- 
dent judgment. Such was the 
character of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration. The scan- 
tiness of talent among his col- 
leagues was a subject of general 
remark, and their submission to, 
his will was not less conspicuous 
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than their inability by tlie process 
of iheir understandings to form 
and sustain one of their own. — 
This domineering temper ^vas 
manifested throughout his whole 
ministerial career, and never more 
emphatically than in the peremp- 
tory declaration against’parliamen- 
tary reform, which brought it to 
a close. 

To the general deficiency of 
talents in the Duke’s administra- 
tion, an exception must be made 
in hehalf of Sir Robert Peel, dc- 
finiiively its leader in the House 
of Commons, a man far more 
competent for the head of a min- 
istry than the Duke* himself. — 
Tlicre was for some lime another 
exception in the person of Mr 
Huskisson, of whom, probaldy for 
that very reason, the Duke disem- 
barrassed himself with as little of 
ceremony in point of form, as of 
delicacy in substance. In the 
correspondtmee whicli accompa- 
nied his expulsion from the minis- 
try, the irampliriiT of a more res- 
olute purpose upon a more i?itel- 
ligent mind was exliibited in gkir- 
ing light. The melancholy death 
of Mr Huskisson ])r(’ct*ded,only 
by a f(*w months the Dnko’s min- 
isterial downfal ; and if his spirit 
could then retain any portion of 
earthly resentment, and liad any 
consciousness of the latter event, 
it mi 2 :bt l)e soothed hy the r^Jcol- 
leciion that it was his vote upon 
Uie disfranchisement of East-Ret- 
iord, involving the cjueslion of 
parliamentary reform, which the 
Duke’s political intolerance bad 
punished by driving him from the 
highest councils of his country, 

, On receiving the i^signations 
of the Duke of Wellington and of 
39 * ^ • 


Sir Robert Peel, the king asked 
them separately to w hom he should 
apply to form a new ministry, and 
they both recommended Earl 
Grey. He was accordingly sent 
for at o o’clock on the 1 6th and 
received the royal command to 
form a cabinet — the king de- 
claring that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had his undivided confidence 
when minister, and tliiit it would 
equally without reserve be trans- 
ferred to his succe<'5or. This 
declaration was well received by 
tlio public, and conlribnted large- 
ly to increase the personal popu- 
larity of the king. As an exem- 
plification of the individual nullity 
of a king of England in the ad- 
ministration of public afiairs it is 
remarkable. A transfer* of un- 
qualified confidence from a tory 
to a whig ministry, produced by 
a single vote for inquiry of the 
House of Commons upon a*bill 
for the establishment of the civil 
list, if ll»e king were in any case 
responsible for his political prin- 
ciples would indicate little stead- 
fastness of character. Tlie king 
as Duke of Clarence had been 
an uncompromising tory, from the 
first explosion of the Freitcli Rev- 
olution. So sudden and total a 
change of principle, not merely 
witli regard to a single measure 
like that of Catholic emancipn- 
tioji, but to a whole &ys:cm of pol- 
ic}" for the management ol the af- 
fairs of the kingdom at home and 
abroad, would luV have been tol- 
erated in any responsible individ- 
ual. In the" king it was general- 
ly approved as ap act of signal 
homage to the principles of the 
Constitution. 

The new Ministry was an- 
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nounced on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, composed as follows : 

Fir-tl Lord of the Treasury, Earl Grey. 
J^ord Chancellor of England, Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. 

Scrretui y of State Foreign Department, 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Secretary of State Home Department, 
Viscount Melbourne. 

Secretary of State Colonial Department, 
Viscount Goderich. 

President of the Council, Marquis of 
Lansdownc. 

Lor<l Privy Seal, Baron Durham. 
Prefeident of the Board of Control, Charles 
Grant. 

Pre?>ident of the Boanl of Trade and 
Master of the Mint. Lord Auckland. 
Ch.incellor of the Exchequer, Loitl Al- 
thorpe. 

Fir-^it r^ord of the Adniipally, Sir James 
(viMham. 

Chancellor of the Duch3" of Lancaster, 
J.onl Holland. 

Po^rmastcr General, Duke of Riclimond. 

SUBORDTIVATE APPOI.VTMEIVT.S. 

Lord Chamberlain, Duke of Devonshire, 
Secretary of W^-, C, W. Wynne. 
Commander in Chief of the jVrmy, I-ord 
Hill. 

Chief Commissioner of Wooils and For- 
Agar Ellis. 

AIa->\er General of the Ordnance, Lieut. 

General Sir Edward Paget. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Manjuis of 
Anglesey, 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr Stanley. 
AttoiTiey General, Sir Thomas Denman. 
Judge Advocate Genera), R, Grant, 
.*^olicitor General, Sir W. llome« 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Plun- 
kett, 

Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
Poulet Thompson. 

Attorney General of Ireland, Mr Pen- 
nelather. 

Paymaster of the Forces, JLord John 
RusacL 

Surveyor General to the Board of Ord- 
nance, Sir Robert Spencer, 

In this list we find Mr Hen- 
ry Brougham, irans formed into 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, Lord 
Chancellor of England. The 
metamorphosis was not effected 
without some dijiicuhy. He had 
come into the new Parliauient^ 
with highly augmented consider* 
ation, as a member for Yorkshire. 


His warfare during the interval 
between the two Parliaments 
against the ministry had been in- 
cessant, and he had come full 
charged with projects of parlia- 
mentary reform, and for the ab- 
olition of slavery in the British 
Colonies. * His attack upon the 
administration, in the first debate 
on the address in answer to the 
royal speech, had been vigorous 
and impressive, and the overthrow 
of the ministry had been attribut- 
ed more to him than to any other 
man. It was foreseen that while 
lie remained in the Hou.se of 
Commons, no administration could 
be safe without his aid, and it had 
been supposed that this roiild be 
obtained upon more moderate 
terms than it was found his own 
estimate of his importance requir- 
ed. Before the change of minis- 
try had taken place, he had giv- 
en notice of an intended motion 
for Reform of Parliament, and 
when die resignalion of the min- 
isters was announced hy Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in the House of Com- 
mons, upon the postponement, 
with other business, of his motion, 
Mr Brougham said that as no 
change of ministry could affect 
HIM, he should certainly call up 
his motion, on the 25th. On the 
23d he look his seat upon the 
Woolsack as Lord Chancellor, 
much to the surprise of the new 
opposition, and of the pnlilic, and 
not without severe animadversion. 
It was understood that EarJ Grey 
would have preferred to retain 
him as the ministerial leader in 
the House of Common.s, but that 
Mr Brdugham could not be re- 
tained. ' ^le Peerage and the , 
Woolkck, w'ere a s'fne qua non 
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to him, and he received all ap- 
proaches of the new Premier with 
a lofty indifference, intimaiinf; sig- 
nificantly that he might not with- 
out hesitation accept the Peerage 
and the Chancery as equivalent 
for tlie representation of York- 
shire. These scruples were how- 
ever not of long continuance ; for 
on the 22d a patent of Peerage 
was made out, and the next day he 
presided in the House of Lords. 

Earl Grey upon presenting 
himself to that House as the head 
of tiie new administration, made a 
spov’ch in which he declared that 
the principles of his government 
should be economy and retreach- 
ineni at home ; non-intiaTourse 
with the internal affairs of other 
nations; and a Reform of Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons, 
Tnese were now the popular doc- 
irities of the Britlsli nation. 

Thonceforwurd, a uq\v system 
of goveriTment was to direct 
die fortmies and regulate the 
allliirs of the British Empire, — 
But retrenchment and economy 
hud been the avowed purpose of 
tlio preceding and indeed of all 
pnK’eiling admiiiiMtratioiis ; gven 
of the most extravagant and pro- 
fuse. At one of the most wastc- 
Ihl periods of Britisii history, 
when the annual provision for fifty 
miUions sterling of expenditure 
was c-alled for, from ParliannSnt, 
a member of the niinisterial board 
solemnly declared to the* House 
ol C u>mmons that the Governmeot 
Mfj\’t?r spent a shilling witliout look- 
ing at both sides of -A stand- 
ing theme and hackneyed boaaii of 
the royal speeches Parlia- 
inent was economy ; • and the 
common effort? of the ministers, 


from time immemorial, has been 
to find out some paltry Sfrperflui- 
ty to curtail, and to blazon it 
forth as a sinking fund to the na- 
tional debt. 

The retrenchments of Earl 
Grey will not materially differ 
from those of his predecessors, 
and as economy is always a rela- 
tive term, resting not upon the 
amount of expenses but upon the 
circumstances and means of the 
expending parly upon ilie cofiat- 
eral coiuliiion of others and upon 
the manners, fashions and customs 
of the times, he like others has 
found it more easy to promise in 
Parliament than to introduce it 
into the comjdex machinery of 
the Executive Government. "The 
disclaimer of all interference in 
the internal afftiirs of mother Stales 
is also a principle subject to much 
qualification. If by speaking of 
the king’s ^endeavors to restore 
good government in the Nether- 
lands the Duke of Wellington had 
intended to announce llic deter- 
mination to restore the dominion 
of the House of Orange in the 
Belgian Provinces, it was certain 
that object would not be further 
pursued under the Administration 
of Earl Grey* — but the protocols 
of the five powers at London 
have too often and too imperiously 
dictated to the jKJOfilc of Belgium 
their own destinies to be rigor- 
ously reconcilable with the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. The 
undoubted desire both of the Bel- 
gian and of the French people 
was the re-annexation of Belgium 
to France. Jt was also the un- 

S iCstionable interest of both. — 
elgium is geographically part of 
France as much as the Depart- 
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nient of the Seine. The lan- 
gnaa:^, the religion, the manners 
and customs of Belgium are 
French. Every political and 
moral consideration, tliat can in- 
fluence the minds of the people 
Joints to their re-union with 
jF’rancc, and they have felt and 
acted accordingly. They at first 
frankly solicited that re-union, but 
the Protocol of the five powers 
fulminated an interdict upon that. 
They next cliose the Dgke de 
Nemours for their king, and Louis 
Phillippe under tijc rescript of 
the fi\ e Powers pronounces a pro- 
hibition upon that. Lastly, by 
dint of mere overbearing importu- 
nity, the five Pou'ors prescribe 
Prince Leopold of Snxc Coburg, 
wiiose only earthly qualifications 
for the office were that he had 
been the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte, and was a Briti&h pen- 
siQuer, to the Belgian People for 
their Kinc. This Prince whom 
the five Powers appear to have 
considered as a Passe-partout of 
n kingdom — a standing Baffler 
for royal crowns, had acquired 
some reputation for good sens<*, 
by perceiving tliai lie was utterly 
unfit for the office of King of 
Greece^ but he losfcit all again liy 
accepting the crown of Belgium, 
by the election of the five Pow- 
ers tlirotigh tlie constrained suf- 
frages of the Belgian Congress. 
He accepted the Crown and look 
the command of the Belgian ar- 
my, wdio, as might have been ex- 
pected under such a leader, at 
the first sight of the enemy fled 
for their lives ^ and then, as if to 
rap the climax (if absurdity to the 
proceedintisof the dictatorial pro- 
tocols, a French army step in to 


rescue the fruits of his victory 
from the King of Holland, ajiil 
the Belgians from his impending 
vengeance. 

All this has been done under 
the auspices of Earl Grey, and 
since ids proclamation of the prin- 
ciple of ^ non-intervention for a 
governing maxim of his adminis- 
tration. 

His project of parliamentary 
reform remains. This was now 
for the first time declared to he 
the deliberate purfiose of the irov- 
ernmeui itself. And this may be 
considered as a new era in life 
history of the British Islands. It 
must be obvious to every one liiat 
a reform of the fiopular repre^.en- 
uuion in the House of Coifunons, 
and an abridged duration of Par- 
liaments, are of litile imporiattce 
in themselves, eomparc’d with iht* 
consequences to whicli they lend. 
Its fiiM efTect must uadouhtedly 
be a trreiit acce^^ion *of relative 
stj'en::ih to the democ ratic branch 
of the (iovermuont. and a rc- 
douh]c‘d imjKJius to the power of 
]>ub!ie opinion. Whether thi.*- 
advaniaiie will bo pfirchased by 
tlip [oss of stability in the contin- 
ued agency of tln^ ruling pov\a r 

— wbetl’Cr the of reform 

once firmly seated in Saint Ste- 
phen’s chapel, will subinii to tlie 
restraints upon its own action 
hitlierto dcMsmed salutary, or re- 
strain itself wiitiio the bounds of 
moderation, is to be disclosed 
liereufter. A reformed House of 
Commons adito fiQt one kurnel of 
witeal to the harvests of ilic land 

— it feeds w. pauf>ers — it pays 
no tithes it leaves the nattonal 
delit with hs intoieraMe burdens as 
it was before. Burdens under 
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which a represented people will 
not be silent. 

The elevation of the now min- 
istry to power was so sndden, 
and the principles declared by 
Earl Grey to be the basis of his 
adminislratioii were) so widely dif- 
ferent from those wliicli*iiniil then 
had prevailed, that time was ob- 
viously necessar)' for preparing; 
and maturing his plans, as well 
of retrenchment and economy as 
of reform. Those of Uie minis- 
ters wlio were selected from the 
House of Commons, by accept- 
ins; ortires from the crown, vacat- 
ed their seats ; and although re- 
oliijihle, were necessarily absent 
from the House until r(*turncd 
attain. Nothing of importance 
wn< transacted exoc'ptini: tlje (Kiss- 
age of the Regency Rill helbre 
die Dhristrnas lioliduys. and on 
the idd of Decembci Parliament 
adjourned over to liie Jld of Jan- 
uary of the ensuing year. 

In the meanlijue the condition 
of the kingdom alibrded but a 
sorry commentary upon the boast 
in the royal speech at iln‘ o(»en- 
ing of the session, that tlic Eng- 
!i*ih pc'ople ‘ enjoy ed more of all 
that constitutes social happiness, 
than has fallen to the lot of any 
other country in the world.’ At 
the very monaent when these 
words were spolten, organized 
hands of famished fiiiiners 
rau'jrina: round twenty counties of 
Enghuid, and almost t^htn bear- 
ing of the royal voice, breaking 
all the agriciiHtiral machinery 
they could" hy tlieir hands on, 
and consuming coWhricteS, hay- 
stacks, barns and dwelling hous- 
es with fire. Tluf distjess, 


which has been depicted as we 
have seen in such glowing colors 
in the numerous petitions to the 
former Parliament, continued 
with increasing aggravation ; ^ and 
the disorders, fore-announced in 
some of those petitions, had brok- 
en out with great fury. The 
constant and regular operation of 
the national debt, and its oppres- 
sive taxation, aggravated by that 
of the lithcs, had, as we have ol>- 
serveil, divided the nation into 
throe great masses of population ; 
one with overgrown wealth — one 
of paupers unable to o!)tain sub- 
sistence by their labor ; and an 
intemiediate class, just above in- 
dig(?ncc, but gradually sinking in- 
to and swelling ilie number of the 
totally destitute division. The 
landed property of die kingdom 
has ai the same time, and by tliC 
operation of the same causes un- 
dergone a corresponding mulatien. 
The small farmers have Imen ob- 
liged to sell their estates, to hold 
them as tenants tipon rent. Time 
was in England, says Goldsmith, 
when < every rood of ground 
maintained its man.’ There are 
now no small freeholders in Eng- 
land. The race is as cofiipletcly 
extinct, as iliJit of the Squire Wes- 
terns of Fielding. TJie landed 
eslales are princi[)alities — leased 
at heavy rents and cultivated by 
poor laltorers at waires barely stit- 
ficienl for their subsistence. The 
invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery throws vast numbers of 
these out of cm|>loyinent, and 
then they fall upon the parish. 
The bttrden of tiie poor rates in- 
creases with the number of ibe 
poor. 'Dje quantum of allowance 
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to these being cliscreiionary with 
tlie overseers, was reduced to the 
very borders of famine, and the 
result was, lo gather in every 
parish multitudes of able bodied 
men almost starving, idle for want 
of employment, associatins: to- 
gether under the pressure of com- 
mon wants, instigated to violence 
by a sense of injustice in the opu- 
lent landholders around them, and 
stimulated to fury against the ma> 
chinery, whicli by removing the 
necessity for their jabor took the 
bread from their mouths. In the 
County of Kent, great bodies of 
tliem had assetnbled to break ag- 
ricultural machinery, and to com- 
pel the farmers, proprietors and 
magistrates to raise the rate of 
wages, while incendiaries had set 
fire to stack-yards and farm- 
hoi tses. A general combinatioii 

seems to have been formed among 
them, the objects of which were : 
1. To destroy the labor-saving 
macbinerJ^ 2. To force the 
farmers lo give them constant em- 
ployment. 3. To raise their 
wages — and for the attainment of 
their objects, there was* a double 
system of operalion.s, partly pub- 
lic and partly secret. The com- 
binations for the •destruction of 
machinery, and forciI^g employ- 
ment, were open and undisguised. 
The incendiaiT practices were 
secret. On the 29lh of August, 
at Hardres in Kent, four hundred 
agricnhural laborers destroyed all 
the threshing machines in that 
neighborhood. Towards the mid- 
dle of Septembef) two meetings 
of magistrate's, and om of farm- 
ers, were held, at which Reso- 
lutions were passed for suppress- 
ing these disorders, and a reward 


of five hunclred pounds was offer- 
ed for the conviction of the ring- 
k'.ulcis ill these transactions. The 
rioters committed no other <]epre- 
datioiis of property ; but broke 
up the niacbinery, or compelled 
the owners to break it up them- 
selves. 'Where they failed of this, 
they burnt the bams and wheat 
stacks. Individuals received by 
post, letters signed by the signal 
word Swings threatening the de- 
struction of their houses and 
barns by fire, and the execution 
failed not to follow upon the threat. 
The same portentous word nn- 
peaix'd written in chalk on all the 
walls of Dover, and for several 
miles on tlic road to Canterbury. 
Nine of the machine breaker- 
tvere tried, and six of them wi‘re 
convicti d at liie Sessions of Ka<t 
Kent ; llioy were s.i>nicnc»'d to 
three days’ confinement and hard 
labor, alter which the bnnilngs 
and destruetion only h^catne more 
extensive anti iruirt^ fief|uent. At 
Lenhain, two hundred of the 
rioters, assembl(‘d for the avowed 
purpo'^e of destroying machinery, 
met and parleyed with the Earl 
of WinclieLea. Tiny heard bifn 
patiently, and declared that want 
of work was the sole cause of 
their straying from ilicir homes, 
and that they bad not the means 
of procuring food for themselves 
or their staffing families. 

At Gucstling, near Hastings, 
the paupers held a meeting and 
gave notice to the heads of the 
parish to atiieiid* About a hun- 
dred and ttvenly laborers were as- 
sembled; ^iheir demand was* a 
rise of wages % in 

winter, and 2s. 6dL ia sufntner. 
TBe clergyman, *who5e demand 
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upon the parish had been raised 
to 800/. a year, was required im- 
mediately to e;ive up 500/. a year 
to their employers in order to 
enable them to comply with llicir 
demands ; a requisition to which 
he immediately agieed. 

From Kent the work* of de- 
struction rapidly spread into the 
adjoininj: Counties, and niduly 
(ires wore seen blazinc; in Su>sox, 
Surry, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Buckinp;- 
ham, Hertford, Bedford, North- 
ampton, Hunting;don, C-ambridge, 
Sudhik, Norfolk, Lincoln, and 
even in some of the northern 
counties. Tlie exertions of tlie 
macistraics to dLsoo\er the iiicen- 
diarie.s were luiavailiu j. Si'veral 
persons were arrestr'l upon '^us- 
)>i(‘iou and discliargod lor \\antof 
<'viderire to Cfmvict iheiu. The 
d<‘,sinu tion of the machinorvwas 
eirecfed in broad da' , hv parish 
pan})( rs. w !^> assembled in bands ; 
vi‘'ited iIkj dwcllinc: houses of the 
fiirnK-rs, and soniiMimes formally 
'■eni deputations to demand the 
keys of the corn bouses in which 
the obnoxious thrashing machines 
u e‘re kept. But iheir movemeyts 
wen? regulated by hnmls unseen, 
>f higiier inlelfoctual powers, 
’rije letters simied ' Swing,^ were 
conveyed with impenetrable se- 
erccy to ihc perscits addressed^ 
and the inevitabio deMWetion fay 
which they were 
them almost the itiexpreeriblel^' 
ror of a supematiif^h 
hi some cases aiiri4»^osion 
nmblirtjK lihe atfiort'^ a gun im* 
niOdiately llte btii^ng 

^ksand 

barnsi Tbe Sees tfaei^oro eoi^} 
ij(! accounted for only by the sup* 


position that they were kindled 
by chemical preparations, thrown 
into them by persons in concert 
with the laborers — of these the 
usual mode of proceeding was to 
call a meeting of fanners, and 
meet them, in numbers from two 
to six hundred, and sometimes 
many more — and then they pre- 
sented their list of grievances, and 
demanded employment and wages 
at the rates above mentioned. In 
some instances they were success- 
fully resisted, but in general the 
farmers were obliged to comply 
with their demands. At Aving- 
lon House, the seat of the Duke 
of Buckingham, the inhabitants 
of three villages came in a mass 
were sworn in as special consta- 
bles, and kept watch round the 
house for three successive nights, 
l^lie same thing was done near 
Wincliestft*, tind in the neighbor- 
hood of Haoburg. The iababi* 
tanis of Brompton, led by their 
clergymati, met the rioters and 
overpowered them, taking thdr 
rin^ader and ten of biscom<* 
pamODs into custody. Military 
aid was in several cases dtdied in. 
A conflict between the Hindon 
troop of cavalry and bddy of 
moi^ than 5CS) rioters in Wilt- 
shire, terminated by a charge in 
which several were wounded, and 
one man was killed. At Ring- 
incr, Chichester, Eastbourne, 
Lattibofliurst iind numerous other 
places, tlie farmers saved their 
families and ihcjr property only 
by comjilying, or by conapotind- 
ing with tlie demands ror cm-' 
ploytncnt and increased Wages. 

\ 0 ( these fires there were, in' 
tlie space of four months, upwards 
of one hundred and twenty, at 
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^ which^ tte . 

Jdss of pvpert^ c^mthe ^ 
titivated at I^s tbtm an avm^ td* 
ono tboiisand ‘j^uiiSs sterling to 
each fire * th^:Sl^roclk)n of ma^ 
cbinery indodN* There was no 
poHticaJ |>rihciple connected with 
these disordei?s$ no d^anand foir 
Reform of Pstrliament ; no cfe^ 
tnor against the aristocracy, nor 
even against the payment tithes, 
was heard among them; It was 
the cry of famine for breads Tlie 
onset of hunger, breaking down 
stone walls* It was the last re- 
sult of extreme taxation ; of which 
an enormously djsprf)portionate 
paOoiinl debt is the cause, and 
no mathematical proposition can 
be more clearly demonstrated 
than, that until the cause is re- 
moved there can be no permanent 
pacification of these disorders. 

' Under the influence of the 
j^nic excited by tbese^'esim- 
blages 'and of die jmraies vieoin- 
mitted by Uiem, t9^^gistrates 
upon whuto they calfed to wieet 
and ebt^ with liiiduEih ^ 
several of thh eourities^. their sci^* 
tfen 

tbby extOfte^fifoin the fam!iers of 
tecrOajWbd cem- 

plpymeitt^ ^isconthiuaiii^ 

pf the rise; of machinery. TWs 
iiibihcntary remedy served only to 
ag^avate the disease. The Mar- 
quis of LhffsdOwne, Secretary of 
mate fo^ tlie home departrnem, 
ie^ped On the 8tb of December a 
dreutar, explriinteg^lo dte county 
^^^ishrates ihability ^o 

pernicious 

dei^^tnf .imta grounded upon sieSj^ 
principles, — * The mjagistrabeify^. 
he observed * had no powteiT to 


fix: the amount of wages; and 
ariy'tnterference In such a matter 
ccMd only have the effect of ex- 
ci^g expectations which must be 
disappointed and of ultimate)} 
producing in an aggravated de- 
gree, a renewed spirit of discon- 
tent and ^subordination.’ 

^ It requires no argument to prove 
that in a land of freedom, the ma- 
gistrates of a county can as little 
possess the authority to compel 
individual farmers to employ more 
workmen than they need, or to 
pay them higher wages, than by 
voluntary consent they stipulate, 
or to abstain from the use of labor 
saving machinery, as a riotous as- 
semblage of starving laborers. 
The moment the freedom of the 
will is taken away from opera- 
tions such as these, the relations 
of society are changed, and the 
community becomes an associa- 
tioii not of freemen governed by 
equal laws, but of nfaslcrs and 
rfaves under the dominion of ar- 
bitrary power. But the oppres- 
sion upon the farmer under such 
compulsion may be further illus- 
trate by its necessary consequen- 
ces.^ He holds the faim upon a 
lease for which he is to pay rent 
to his landlord. The amount of 
that rent must be calculated upon 
the prospective product of the 
land,, deductinfdl the necessary 
ebargea and leaving^ 

a p^t ^farmer suii^ient 

and that 

of hk use tna- 

dtmeiy.v-reiaee^ the charge of 
expeose The^tcate^f 

wi^ee«atf^fati)a.ii^-icrt^ calr' 

the a«oaet|<j^^ienb<(that ee >eaB^ 
aSbhl to ' De^ee him of 

4 

\ 
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his inacliinory, force him to em- 
ploy tlonhlo the number of work- 
men that he needs, and to pay 
them (lotihle the amount of wages 
to the rates winch tho market 
would command, and you rob 
him ol‘ all iho profits of his labor, 
} till vl('.|>rive him of the ability to 
fulfil liis enslavement with his 
bnfllord. The rent day comes 
wjli\ a The farmer is 

ruined, and the landlord remains 
unpaid. \\(^ too has his ongag'?- 
tni'ui -, whicli die loss ol his routs 
flisahles him from fulfilling, and 
aiTion2; them are the grinding 
laKC'* payable to the government ; 
these press him down into insolv- 
ency, and roart again to depress 
the value of land. Tims ruin 
‘^[irrads over the whole country, 
and the people become prepared 
for any revolution. On the other 
haivd, a sysirm of policy, the re- 
sult of which is to conjugate in 
great numPfers, a mass of jioplila- 
tion in idleness and want, without 
occnpalion and without subsist- 
ence must be essentially vicious ; 
no external air of prosperity can 
disguise the essential wretched- 
ness of a nation in such a condi- 
tion, no reform of Parliament can 
reach this evil. It is susceptible 
only of one remedy and that is, 
relief from excessive taxation. 

Besides the employment of 
military force to suppress these 
disorders, and the -edmoniiion to 
the magistrates of their incapacity 
to establish a corapwlsive rate of 
wages between the farmers and 
laborers, the government ap- 
pointed two special commissions, 
one on the western and another 
on the midland circuit, for the trial 
of the numerous prisoners appre- 


hended in theebiuaaission oi these 
daring outr^%. <3^ ^ v^se 
commissions 
Chester on the 
at Readingon 

cember. ^ree hundred .pHi^ 
oners were tried by the commis- 
sion at Winchester, six of whom 
were sentenced to death and 
cighiyeiglit to transportation for 
life or for terms of years, after 
which the commission proceeded 
to the trial of nearly an equal 
number of ofTonders at Salisbury. 
Af Reading one liundred and 
thirty eight of ilie rioters were 
tried and all scriKinced to trans- 
portation except two, who were 
capitally convicted. Thence the 
same commission proceeded to 
Aylesbury for the trial of the pris- 
oners apprehended in the county 
of Bucks. 

The immediate cfTect of these 
commissions was to shorten the 
imprisonment of the offendens, 
who must otherwise have waited 
for their trial, at the assizes in the 
following spring — this abridgment, 
besides relieving the prisoners 
themselves from the anxieties and 
agitations of a long term of im- 
prisonment, had a tendency to 
quiet the alarm and terror of their 
families and relatives, and to tran- 
quillize the parishes and villages 
to which they belonged. They 
afforded the opportunity for a 
solemn and public exposition of 
the law, by the judges ; of con- 
vincing the laboring classes that 
their condition could not he bet- 
tered by such tumultuous and 
riotous proceedings, and the ma- 
gistrates dial no dompliances on 
their part, with the dictation of a 
lawless multitude was within the 
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conipnss of ibeir authority or 
could become obligatory by their 
sanciion. A more important re- 
sult of the trials was the collec- 
tion and exhibition of a mass of 
evidence on the moral condition 
and physical sufferings of the 
agricultural laborers and work- 
ing classes connected with the 
cultivation of the soil, more im- 
pressive than could be ohtaineil 
by petitions to Parliament or re- 
ports of committees of inquiry 
upon the operation of the poor 
laws and the corn laws. I’ho 
intellectual condition of the classes 
of people reduced to such ex- 
tremities had never formed a >nb- 
ject of parliamentary inquiry. — 
It was displayed in the evidence 
upon these trials, by demonstra- 
tion which could not be mistaken. 
The greater part of the prisoners, 
were so utterly ignorant of the 
law, that they had no conception 
they were infringing It by break- 
ing up threshing machines, by in- 
sisting upon constant employment 
from the farmers, or by exacting 
from them wages adequate to the 
comfortable subsistence of them- 
selves and their families. The 
distinction which they made be- 
tween the destruction and the rob- 
bery of property liad, perhaps, 
some foundation in the law of 
nature; and even the nightly 
fires which spread terror and des- 
olation over a whole region of 
country, were iindled by a sem- 
blance of public spirit, which 
seemed in their eyes to be patriot- 
ism. The instancesof depredation 
or plunder were rare •— those of 
deliberate personal injury still 
more so. There was notlting 
ferocious, nothing cruel, in the 


most desperate of ihcir proceed- 
ings; and even in kindling the 
fires which consumed the fruits of 
the harvests and the dwellings of 
their owners, they appear to have 
been impelled by no slimnlanl of 
malice or animosity against indi- 
viduals.* 

By what system of reasoning 
they had been brought to the 
j>raclical exercise of such a theory 
with regard to the rights of j)ro- 
perty, perhaps it might not be 
possible to discover, but the pro- 
ceedings of the special commis- 
sions could not fail to undeceive 
them. In the conflicts between 
the rioters and the militarv forces 
brought out against them, it does not 
appear that more than one of them 
lost hisS life, but the execution of 
a small number of incendiarie.s 
and the transportation of several 
hundreds of the frame breakers, 
soon brajjight their associates to a 
jusier sense both of tlic substance 
and the power of the laws and in 
the course of a few weeks tran- 
quillity and peace, at least appar- 
ent and temporary, was restored 
to the disordered disiricls. 

The sessions of the commis- 
sions continued into the year suc- 
ceeding that of which we now 
close the account. Here for the 
present we rest. The year 1830 
will long he memorable in the 
aivJals of England, of Europe, of 
Christendom^; memorable for tin* 
recoil of freedom upon her op- 
pressors — inemorable for the tri- 
umph of the revolutionary princi- 
ple, not less over the sanguinary 
spirit of anarchy, than over the 
iron yoke of military power and 
renown. ^ Three days of sponta- 
neous and unorgi^nized popular 
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resistance Hoppled dovm head- 
long/ for the third and it is to be 
hoped last time, the ‘ elder 
Branch of the House of Bourbon.’ 
Blood was shed to achieve the 
victory, but none in the triumph. 
The first example of moderation 
and mercy, has been exhibited 
in the conflict between kings and 
people, on the pojmlar side. 
Charles X. detected in the 
very act of complicated perjury 
to his royal oath, and of usurpa- 
tion upon the rights of his people, 
has been expelled but suffered to 
live ; the Ministers by whom he 
vras counselled, more culpable 
even than himself, have 
saved from vindictive fury, monu- 
ments of magnanimous forbear- 
ance in an exasperated people. 
In England, the B evolution has 
been entirely bloodless, Tlie re- 
sult not of popular c'ommotion, 
hut of public opinion matured by 
tlie irresisfible progress of reason 
against thrones, dominations, 
princedoms and powers. The 
changes in England Iiaveyet as- 
sumed only the mild and placid as- 
pect of reform. But by many, even 
of the benevolent and the wise, re- 
form is dreaded as the hcrakf and 
precursor of revolution ; of san- 
guinary revolution, subversive of 
all social order, and destructive to 
all religion. Let us hope better 
things. When the feudal mon- 
archy of France fell in 1789 be- 
fore the republican spirit of the 
ago and the principles of North 
American Independence, it was 
soon discovered that it could not 
fall alone. It sounded the hour of 
all the feudal institutions ofEurope. 
But what the spirit »of evil is 
•competent lo* destroy the Spirit 


of good alone can create. After 
twentyfive years of exterminating 
wars, and the overthrow of almost 
all the ancient institutions in Eu- 
rope, all the wisdom and all the 
power of the European many 
could accomplish no more than to 
patch up the tatters of old feudal 
monarchy with the modern rags of 
popular representation. Arid in 
restoring Louis XVIll. to the 
throne the only compromise which 
they could effect between ancient 
prejnd’ice and new princifde was, 
to allow him to date the com- 
mencement of his reign twenty 
years in arrear, and to oblige him 
to grant by a charter to liis peo- 
ple, a semblance of po])iiIar rep- 
rescnlaiion in the legislature. 
Twentyfive years of bloody ex- 
perience had taught the rulers of 
the old monarchies of Europe 
nothing but a tenfold horror of in- 
novation. The Inquisition and 
the Jesuits were restoretl with the 
monarchies, and the charters were 
yielded to the necessities of the 
time, only to be undermined or 
overthrown as the favorable op- 
portunity might occur. Candor 
constrains us to acknowledge that 
for the reconstruction of the social 
edifice the jreformers have been 
as feeble and inefticient as the 
adherents to the dilapidated insti- 
tutions of antiquity have been 
stubborn and unteachable. Of all 
the cx)nstilntions fabricated during 
the revolutionary period in France, 
in Spain, in Portugal, not one has 
proved able to sustain itself for a 
term of seven years. The events 
of the last half century have formed 
multitudes of consummate milita- 
ry chieftains — multitudes of elo- 
quent orators, multitudes of emi- 
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nent statesmen. A legislator has 
not jet been found. The only 
man of legislative mind, which 
Europe has produced in the age 
now departing, was Edmund 
Burke, and his genius took the 
direction of sustaining ancient in- 
stitutions, and rejected that of de- 
vising and maturing new ones. 
Wliciher it was even equal to this 
may be doubted — certain it is, 
that neither his age nor his coun- 
try were prepared to receive that 
which he might perhaps haVe been 
competent to produce and to com- 
bine. Now, far more than when 
he lived is the time, when the 
Island of Albion needs a legisla- 


tor, a mind not of the modern 
stamp but a Solon, a Ljxurgus, 
a Numa. A legislator for herself, 
disencumbered of her Sister Isl- 
and, which also needs a legislator 
of her own. In closing with this 
reflection we cast our eves over 
the catalogue of the Whig and 
Tory statesmen now figuring upon 
her political theatre, and all is 
desolate and barren. Instead of 
a Solon, a Lycurgus or a Numa, 
wc see nothing but men of dimin- 
utive intellectual stature, the sum- 
mit of whose ambition it is to pass 
with their own and after ages, 
BiiiTiSH Statesmen. 



APPENDIX 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


OF THE United States of America. 



JV'ativity. 

s. c. ■ 

Salary 

Andrew Jackson, President, 

‘^•25,000 

.Joliii C. Callionn, Vice-President, 

s. c. 

5,000 

Martin Van Buren, Serrefary of State, 

N. y. 

0,000 

Saimiel D. Ingham, Secretary ot Treasury, 

I’cnn. 

0,000 

Joini 11. Kalon, Secretary of War, 

Penn. 

0,000 

John Branch, Secretary of the Mavy, 

N. C.‘ 

6,<>00 

John M. Berrien, AUoiney General, 

(iCO. 

0,000 

William T. Barry, Post-Masler-General, 

Kcmi. 

0,<i00 

JUDICIARY 

A'afivity. Snf, 


A'^ativity Sal 

.3ohn Maishalt, Chief Justice, Va. }j;5,000 Smith Thompson, 

N. V 4,rj0o 

^VllhaIn Ji^nson, S. 0. -1,500 John MeT.«ean, 

N.J. hoOO 

Galiricl Duvall, Md. 4,500 Henry Baldwin. 

P.i 1,500 


jose))lj Story. M.iss. ty.’iOO 


DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


ro (Jreat Britain and Ireland. 


• 

J\atimt'y, 

Salary 

lioui^ McLaiic, Envoy, Uc. 

Del. ' 

‘/,0(K> 

'Vasliiimton Irvirifif, Secretary, 

N.*Y. 

2,000 

Franc e 

William C. Rives, Envoy &.c. 

Va. 

9,000 

Charles C. Harper, Secretary, 

Md 

2,000 

Stain. 

Cornelius P. Van Ness, Envpy, &.c. 

Va. 

9,000 

Charles S. Walsh, Secretary, 

Mil. 

2,000 

Russia. 

John Randolph, Envoy, &c. 

Va. 

9,000 

John Randolph Clay, Secretary, Vj‘- 

Netherland.-^, 

2,000 

William P. Preble, Envoy, &c. 

Me. 

9,000 

Auguste Davcziic, Secretary, 

La. 

2,000 

Mexico. 

Joel R. Poinsett, Envoy, &c. 

s. C. , 

9,000 

John Mason, Secretary, 

Anthony Butler, Cljarg6 d’Afliurcs, 

D. C. 

2,000 

4,500 

• A 
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Coi.o:aiBiA 


Tlionia-- P. Moore, Envoy, &,c. 


,‘89000 

J. C. l*irkett, Secretary, 

Swiinrjv. 


" 200(t 

Christoplier Hughes, Charge . &c. 

Md. 

4.500 

Hciu’y Wheaton, Charge, fci.c. 

Port r GAL, 

R. L 

4;>0(» 

Thomas L. L. Brent, Charge, K-c. 

1* IT KA OS Ayres. 

Md. 

4500 

John M. Forbe.s, Cliarge, &.%• 

Brazil. 

Eloriila. 

4,500 

William Tud(M*, Charge, kc. 

CjtlLK. 

Mass. 

4500 

Samuel Lamed, Charge, &.c. 

Peru. 

R. J. 

4500 

Emanuel J. West, ClRU'g(-‘, kc. 


4500 


ARMY PU03I0T10XS. 


Corps of eiis;ui(crb. 

Drovct 2«l lleuloniuit, 'rjioipp.'son S. 

tiiowij, to 2il lieutenant, 1st July, 

Second regiment of aitillvry. 

Brevet 2(1 lieutenant ITujrli W. Mcr- 
eer. to be 2(1 lieutenant, ist July, l!?2S. 

Third regiment of aridlciy, 

2(1 lieutenant Georj^e S. Gnjcn, to be 
isi Ijoutenant, 31st May, 1829, vice 
Plylip^, resiinnecl. 

firevet 2(1 lieutenant Robert K. Tem- 
ple. to be 2(1 lieutenant, 1st July, 182S. 

Bre\et 2(1 lieutenant Georj^e K. Chase, 
to be 2<1 InnUenant, 1st July, 182h'. 

Fourth rri^imfiiit of artillery. 

Brevet captain Patrick H, Galt. 1st 
lieutenant, to be captain, J”>th May, 
IS29, vice Spotts, roMi^ned. 

2il lieutenant William Cook, to be Isf 
lieutenanlj 15th hlay, 1S29, vice (iait 
piomoted. 

Brevet 2(1 lieutenant Cbas. O. Collins, 
lo 1)0 2(1 lieutenant, 1st July, 1S23. 

First regiment of infantry. 

1st Jicwtennnt W\ K. Jonetl, to be 
captain, 1st May, 1829, vice Kcaruc}% 
proi noted. 

Ut lieutenant Thoina-s Parker, to be 
captain, 3 1st May, 1829, vice Ker, re- 
■^iffned. 

2d lieutenant William Ueynolds, to be 
1st li(>utenant, IstMay, 1829, vice Jouett, 
pioinotcd. 

2d lieutenant Albert S. Miller, to be 
1st lieutenant, 31st JSlay, 1829, vice 
Ibirker, promoted.* 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Jonathan K. 
<*reeiiough, lobe 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 
tS>7. 


Br(‘vcl 2d lieutenant Enos G. M UcIkmi , 
to be 2d lieutenant, Jst July, ls2S. 

IVnrd regiment of ivjantn/. 

Brc\et major Stephen W. Kearney, 
captain l^t intantry, to be major, 1st 
May, 1829, vi''(^ Baker, piomolod. 

Fourth rrifiment of infantry. 

2d Jieuleiiant Lorenzo 'J’liomiis. to be 
1st lieutentuit, 17tli ol March, 1S29. \ loe 
Mouiitz, ca«hl(;;cd. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant N(*!sori N. ('lark, 
to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1S>7. 

Sixth re^imint of infantry. 

l>r(‘vcl lieuleiiant colonel D. BuKer, 
niajfir Bdinrautry, lobe lieutenant cohuiel , 
1st May, IS'i'.J, vice Woolley {li'«mi^<ed. 

1^1 iieiilenaiU (it or^e I [utter to be 
captain. I2ih May, IS*>9, vice Gantt, 
dismisNod. 

2d beulenanl J»>sepli Van Swearint^en, 
to be* Js’t lieutenant, 12tlj May, 182!#, 
vice Hulter, promoted. 

^ Brevet 2(1 lieutenant Nathaniel J. 
Eaton, to be 2d beulenanl, 1st July, 
1827. 

Brevet 2(! lieutenant Robert Sevier, 
to be 2d lieutenant, Jst July, 1828. 

APPOINTMrNTS. 

Briivct major James IT. Hook, captain 
dth infantry, to be commissary, lOili 
March, 1829. 

Captain Joseph P. Taylor, of the 2o 
artillery, to be commi'^sary, 10th March, 
1829. 

James B. Sullivan, Va. to be assistaiTt 
surfreon, 5tli May, 1829. 

I'-t lieutenant Antliony Dranc, 5th iie 
faiitry, to b*j a‘^Mstant quarter master. 
18th -April, 1829 , 
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ist lieutenant John L’En^lc, .'td artil- 
lery, to l>e assistant quarter niasler, ‘iDlh 
June, IH'if). 

2d heuleu.inl William P. llainbridjcc, 
4th urlillory, lo ho assistant eotumissary 
ot suhsistriiec, Kith March, 

2il lieutenant rredcrick U. Newcomb, 
1th iufiiiitry, to ho assi.i.'int romimssary 
of suhsisteuce^ Jst Apiil, 1S2‘). 

1st lieutenant St ("lair Denny, 5lh 
infantry, to be assisLm* coiirtiii'^sa! v of 
suhsi^^teiiee, 20th May, IS'JO. 

1<I heuteu.uit E. 'll. KmlsaU, Iki iii- 
fautry, 1 m he .i*''isfanf eoinnii -.'»ary ol* ssih- 
sislciice. Sill June, 1S2 t. 

1st lieutenant Jir tin DnuMfl;, Kt arld- 
lerj . to Ije as''js|.int eonlnlls^ar3 of m>!)- 
sisfeneo, 23(1 July, l'^2'h 

2d liei«tenaiit Or‘'l)orne (’ros-, 1st in- 
i.intr's , to Im* assi-itant ei>nnni --ary oi "uh- 
M-sii lice, lr.l August, 1?20. 

('orj)s of e//i>/nee.''.s. 

I C'adol t"hailes Mn-on, to 1 h‘ hievet 
2.1 lieutenant Jsf July, lS2*t- 2 ('.mIoI 
Ihibert E. l,re, to ho brevet 2 ) lu uieii- 
aut Jhf July. 1.-20. 

Fu'^t rvi; oirjit oi 

III. (adt't Muior Kno\\ Itwii, (v)fn‘ hit- 
vet 2d luuiltnant Ist Julv, 1 J. 

C'ailet Joiin I', ivcnnedy, tu lu* tn( vat 2vl 
Iieuteiiant, 1st .lu!\, 1S20 

N voiiil n.:;io>tjit >f ottilln'f;. 

S. (.'.idet John Maekiy, to lu' l>revet 
2d iKJutenailt, Kt July, |h 20. li. ("at’et 
John ('. ('asey, lo he hievet 'Jd lieult'u- 
ant, Kl July, 1S20. I r». ( adel Drin^hy 
M. K. Mittiiell, to he hr-'vei 2M l«ou‘en- 
int, Kt July, 

Third ns^imcnt ot aifUlttu. 

4. Cadet Jom“|)!i A. Suii'li, 1». ho bre- 

vet 2d le- ileli.iut, Jnlv . IS2!h (i. (\i- 
d('l (\illiaiiuis I*. IJmloneJiani, lo ho 
brevet 2d lieuleiianl, 1 -I Ji.Iv, I '_^b Jb 
Cadet Charlt''. W. Ilacklei|, to be bn'Vot 
2d lieutenant, l>t Jul\ , ]:'2!>. 12. t"a- 

det Willain ll. MeKee, to l)o I>re\ et 2d 
heuteiiaut, 1st July, 1S2J). jb. C.idot 
(iustavus lirovvn, lo be liiev'ot 2d l.cu- 
tenaiit, 1st July, J.S20. 

Fourth regiment of artilirrfj. » 

5. (T.idet James llariieN, to be brevet 

2(1 lieutenant, l^t July, l‘^20. 7. Cadet 

Josritli 15 Smith, to he hie vet lieu- 

tenant. Ist July, l.s-J'b l:J. Cadet Jo- 
seph E. John Jon, lo he hievot ‘2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist Jtdy, 1H2!1. 19. Cadet Cliarles 
Petigru, to bo hicvcl li«l lieutenant, Is-t 
July, 1829. 20. Cadet Erauklin E. IJiiiit, 
to bo brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1829. 

First regiment oj infantry. 

, 17. Cadet Sydney Burbank, to be bre- 
vet 2(1 lieutenant. 1st July, 1.S29.* 22. 

I 


Cadet Selli Eastman, to he brevet 2d 
lieutenant. Id July, 1.8*29. 25. Cadel 

Thomas A. Davis, to l>o brevet 2d heu- 
tciiaijt, 1st July, 1S29. 31. Cadet Jo- 
•sepli n. Paw line;, to he lu'cvct 2d lieu- 
teiianf, Isit July, is29. llS. Cadet Ceorire 
li. Sullivan, to be hievet 2d lieutenant, 
Jsl July, rS29. d.5. C.Kh't Edward K, 
Williams, iol»c brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July, JS29 

Sreoiui ng'nnntt of infantry. 

32. Cad('l Allies Snj'der, to h(' brevet 
2d lieutoinnt, ls| luE, 1S29. 3J' (.’adef 
Edwjii K. l.oM^-, tohclirevel 2d lieuten- 
ant, Isl July, I'-*2.0. p; Cadtt Uicluird 
B. Screven, to ho hievet 2d heuituuml. 
1st July, lS2!b 

Tl.^iil regimnit of tnfuntni. 

21. Cadi! l..uKM^^er Eupton, to ia- 
brevet 2d li(mten..nl, Isl July, 1S*29 2f;. 

(Jail-*! Blam hill'd, lo lx* hrc\ ct 

2.] lieuf(‘nent, I-.! .Inly, J'<2l). :J:{. (!)adet 
William If Warli-.'ld, lo lie brevet 2d 
lieutenan!. 1st July, l''>9. |0. C’ad(‘t 

BenjaiUin W . {‘riee, lo he l'r<'V(jt2d li u 
leiiain, !*• Jiilv. Is2'b 

Fun th ) t guilt nt of infaitti y. 

3. t'adi't Mdliuii II. I'.iil.Md', to ot, 
hr-vet *2d hcuiex.aut, Ut Jui\ , 2:>‘ 

Cadel Tiumms Swoid:,, to ht‘ luevet 2d 
111 .J.en.in', ]-.t .'niv, 1S20 27. Cadi I 

C'lnualiS. lo ho iuevei 2J lieu 

ter.anl, Jst July, :*) Cadet .Tamo' 

Cliiik, to he hievet 2d lieuti'iiaiit, \si 
.Fuly, I ■-29, dl. C.idi^l lioliert W. Bur- 
iii'tt, lol’c brevet 2(1 liouleiunt. Isl Jul\. 
l.S2fb 

Ffh regiment of infuntry. 

2;'. C 'lU t Cakh Sd)ly, lo he brevet 2,t 
lieufen.ini, 1st July, Cadet 

Jumi.s Allen, to be hievet 2d lieutenant, 
l-t July, l.-2‘b -1*2. Ca-!ef James S 

Moore, lo 1)0 hievet 2d heuteiianl, l.-t 
July, 1'.29. 

Si’'th reg'tnrnt of intonfnf. 

18. C ulct William llolfMi tn, lo be 
brevet 2d Inuitenaul, ]J Jiilv. l‘'*29 
21. Cadel Alheinarle Cady, to l)(* brevet 
2d IieiUeu.int, I.-.t July, i'<2.'b 29. C-i- 

del Jsim(‘s 11. Wiiijhl, lo i'O l>revet 2d 
lieuleiiarit. 1st July, 1S:J:>. 3!i Cadel 

Joualhau Fieemau, to be brevet 2d lieu- 
lenanl, Isl July, 13 (".kIl I Cluirlo-j 

Mav, to be brevel 2d lieutenaiil, Ist Jul\ , 
1829. 

Seventh 7‘rgiment of' in/antn/. 

.30. Cadet (Veorj;e A. Sterlin;:, to he 
brevet 2d lieutenant. 1st July, IS29. 37. 

Cadet John P. DavisJ to be brev’ct 2(1 
Jieuteiiaiit, l-t July, 1.S2.9. 41 Cadet 

Theophilus II. Holmes, to be lu'cvel ‘2il 
lieutenaiil, l.st July, 182.9. 
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Washington, Gth Juno, 1830. 
Fourth regiment ofartilkry. 

lieutenant Aui^ustus Canfield, 
f.» !){• lieutenant, 1st March, 1830, 
Mco I)i-j)inville, resisjned. 

Iheiot 2d lieulcnimt James Barnes, to 
:>i' 2c lieutenant 1st July, 1S20. 

First regiment of infantry. 

liic\et colonel Willoui^hby Morgan, 
Jieiitc'nant colonel of the 3d infantry, to 
fK' colonel, 23d April, 1830, vice M’Neil, 
f churned 

Scennd reii'hnctU of hifanlry. 

Second lieutenant Joseph S. Gallagher, 

he 1st lieutenant, 2d February, 1830, 
\ ice Pendleton, deceased. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Isaac P. piinon- 
foi. to bo 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1827, 
Third regiment of infantry. 

Major Josiah H. Vosc, of the 5th in- 
I uitry. to be lieutenant colonel, 23d April, 
vice Morgan pi-oiiiotcd. 

Fifth reffhrient of inf on try. 

Bre\ et major George Bender, captain, 
Oi lie iii.ijor, 23d April, 1830, vice Vose, 
pjomoleu. 

lieutenant J. B. F. Kusscll, to be 
c.ipidiu, 23d April, 1830, vice Bender, 
promoted. 

Second lieutenant Louis T. Jamison, to 
lie 1st lieutenant, 23d April, 1830, vice 
Kus&e!l promoted. 

B”<*vct 2d lieutenant Isaac Lynde, to 
bi 2d lieutenant, Isl July, 1S27. 

Sixth rcjs^iment of infantry. 

I ii '-t Ueutonant Clifton Wharton, to be 


captain, 23d April, 1830, vice Pentland, 
dismissed. 

Second lieutenant Joseph S. Worth, Ic 
he 1st lieutenant, 22d April, 1830, vice 
W'harton, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Gustave S. Ros- 
scau, to he 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 1H28 
Seventh TCf^iment of infantry . 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Benjamin W. 
Kinsman, to be 2d lieutenant, 1st July, 
1828. 

Corrections in the, date of the brevet 
rank of the following officers 

Colonel William Lawrence, of the 5lh 
regiment of iutanlry, to be colonel by 
brevet , to date fmm lot/i September., 1S2-L 
instead of 8th May, 1828. 

Major .lohn B. Walbach,of the 1st icg- 
irnent of artillery, brevet lieutenant colo- 
nel, to 1)0 colonel by brevet, to date from 
1st May, 1 825, instead of 25lh April, 1828 

Captain N. S. Clark, of the 2d regi- 
ment of infantry, major by brevet, to date 
from 25//i Ji//y, 1824, instead of 1st oi 
October, 1821. 

Captain R. E, De Riissy, of the corprs 
of engincci's, major by brevet, to dali' 
from Septe/nbir, 1821, instead of 9th 
Fefiruary, 1825. 

Capl. Henry Whiting, of the 1st regi- 
ment of arlilJcry, major by brevet, to date 
fjwu nth March, 1S2I, instead of 3<l 
IMarch. 1827. 

Captain R. A. Zantzingen ot the 2d 
regiment of artillery, major by brevet, to 
date from 1 5f/ij7ng7/.sf , J824, insfead ot 
12tli December, 1828. 


NAVY PROMOTIONS. 


PIASTERS COMMANDANT. 

Kol)ert F. Stockton and Isaac McKee- 
vei, May 27th, 1830. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Robert G. Robb, Edward M. Vail, 
Fi'k Allen Dcas, Samuel W. Stockton, 
John Calhoun, Charles W. Chiiuiicey, 
Law Pennington, Thomas T. Craven, 
Andrew 11. Foot, John L. Ball, William 
H Humble, May 27th, 1830. 

SURGEONS. 

A. P. Beers, John R. Chandler, B. R. 
Tiiisler, Dec. 4th, 1830. 

ASSISTANT , SURGEONS. 

Richard K. H. Sims, William A. W. 
8potsw'ood, John C. Spencer, Dec. 2d, 
1^2'^; Edward 11. Freeland, Frederick 


Wcsscls, R. H. Glcntworth, 11th Marcii, 
1829; Win. M. Wood, George B. Mc- 
Kniglit, Wm. G. Micks, 16lh May ; John 
B. Elliot, 20th May ; William Tyler, 23d 
May ; Amos G. Gambrill, Jones IV. 
Plummer, 20th June ; John V. Smith, 
27th June ; George Clyruor, Isaac Brink- 
crholf, 1st July ; Daniel Eghart, 22d Au- 
gust; Solomon Sharpe, 15ih Sept. 1829; 
Caleb W. Cloud, May 31, 1830. 

PURSERS. 

Francis G. McCauley, May 27th, 1829, 
Wm. A. Slacum, 8th June, NathM. Wil* 
son, Oct. 6th, 1829 ; Philo White, May* 
11th, 1830. 

CHAPLAINS. 

IVm. Ry]an4, May 23d, 1829; Timo- 
thy J. Harrison, Oct 2d, J1829. 
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TWENTYFIRST CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 


Pusident of the Senate^ Joiih C. Calhoun, of South Carolina 


Prom Maine — Pelcg Sprague, 

John Holmes, 

J\itw Hampshire— Bell, 

Levi Woodli^rj'. 

Massachusetts— Ni\ihwm-\ Silsbee, 
Daniel Webster. 
Cormerticut—CixWhi Willey, 

Samuel A. Foot. 

lihode Island — Neheiniah K. Knight, 
Asher Bobbins. 
f^erniont. — Dudley Chase, 

Horatio Seymour. 

JK^ ir Voj'k — Nathan Santbrd, 

E. B. Dudley. 

*\eir Jersey — Theodore Frelinghiiysen, 
Malilon Diekei-son. 
Pennsylvania — William AI .irks, 

Isaac D. Barnard. 
Delaware — John M. Clayton, 

-Vrnold Nandain. 

Afar i/l and — Ezekiel F. (‘haniliers, 

.Sunn el Smith. 

rirsinia — Littleton W, Tazewell, 

John Tj Icr 


JV^orth Carolina — James Iredell, 
Bedford Brown. 

fiouth Carolina, — Bobert V. Hayne 
Wilhiun Smith. 
Georgia. — George M. Troup, 

John Forsyth. 

ITentucky . — George M. Bibb, 

John Bow'un. 

Tennessee. — Hugh L. White, 

Feli\ Grundy- 
Ohio. — Benj.'unin Biiggle.'', 

Jieob Burnet. 

Lon IS ia n a. — Ed ward Li vi n gston , 
Josiah S. Johnson. 
Indiana. — William Hendricks, 
Jamt‘.s Noble. 

Mississ ippi. — Po w h .it an Ell is, 

Koht. H. Adams 
Plinois. — John MeLean, 

Elias K. Kane. 

Alabama. — >\illiam K. JJiig. 

Jolin Me Kiidey. 
Missouri, — David Barton, 

Tliomas H. BentOM 


HOT’SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker., Andrkw Stevenson, Virginia. 


.Maine. 

lohn Anderson, 
Samuel Bulmaii, 
tieorge Evati'«, 

Bufus Mclntirc, 
James W. Ripley, 
Joseph F. Wingate, 
One vacancy. 

Hampshire. 
John Brodhead, 
Thoma.s Chandler, 
Joseph PTai unions, 
Jonathan Hai\ey, 
Henry l-lulibard, 

John W. Weeks. 

•Massachusetts 
-lohn Bailey, 

Isaac C. Bates, 

Ge,orge Grennell, jr. 
James L Hodges, 

B. W. (b-owninshield, 
John Davis, 

Henry W. Dwight, 
Edward Everett, 
Benjamin Gorham, 
Josepli G. Kendal], 
Iphn Reed, 


Joa'pli Richardson, 
John Varnum. 

Rhode Island. 
Tristam Burges, 

Dutee J. Pearce, 

Connecticut. 
Noyes Earlier, 

William IV. ElHw’orth, 
Jabez . lluiitiugton, 
Ralph J. higersoll, 
William L. Slorrs, 
Ebciiezcr Young. 

Vermont. 
William Ckihoon, 
Horace Everett, 
Jonathan Hunt, 

RoJIin C. Mallary, 
Beiijaiiun Swift. 

JS'*ew York. 
William G. Angel, 
Benedict Arnold, 
I'homas Beekman, 
Ahraliain Bockec, 

Peter J, Borst, 

C. C. Caiiihreleng, 
Timothy Oiild.s, 

Henry IJ Cowles. 


Hector Craig, 

Jacob Crocheroii, 
Charles U. Do \\ itt 
John D. Diekemoii 
Jonas Earll, jr. 
George Fishei, 

Isaac I'iiich, 

Jehiel 11. HaNe>, 
Joseph Hawkins, » 
Michael Honman, 
PcrWiis King, 

James W. Lent, 

John Magee, 

Henry O. Marti ridah' 
Thomas Maxwell, 
Robert Moiieli, 
EhenezerF. Norton, 
Gershoni Powej>, 
Robt*rt S. Kose, 
Ambrose Spencer, 
Henry R. Siorrs. 
James Strong, 

Phiueas L. J’racy . 
John AV. 7’aylor, 
Gillian C. Verplanck 
Campbell P. White 



VI 


Xew Jersey. 
Hichard M. Cooper, 

Lewi*' Condiet, 

ThoiJias H. Hughes, 

IsdciC J’ierson, 

James F. Randolph, 
Samuel Swann. 

Pennsylvania. 
James Buchanan, 

Thomas IJ. Crawford, 
Richard Coulter, 

Joshua Evans, 

James Ford, 

Chauncy Forward, 
Joseph Fry, jr. 

John Gilmore, 
limes Green, 

Joseph Hemphill, 

Peter Ihiie,jr. 

ThomiLs Irwin, 

Adam King, 

George G. Lieper, 
William McCrcery, 
Alem Mar, 

Daniel H. Miller, 

Heniy A. Muhlenburg, 
William Ramsey, 

John Scott, 

Thomas H. Sill. 

Samuel A. Smith, 

John B. Sterigere, 
Philander Stephens, 

Joel B. Sutherland, 

H armor Denny. 

^ Delaware. 
Kenscy Johns, jr. 

Maryland. 

Eliaa Brown,' 

Clement Dorsey, 
Benjamin C. Howainl. 
George K. Mitchell, 
Benedict 1. Semmes, 
Richard Spencer, 
Michael C. Sprigg, 
George C. Washington, 
Ephraim King Wilson. 

Virfrinia. 
Mark Alexander, 
Robert Allen, 

William S. Archer, 
W’^illiiirn Armstrong, 
John S. Barbour, 

Philip P. Barbour, 
Thomas T. Boulden, 


Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 
Richard Coke, jr. 

Robert Craig, 

Thomas Davenport, 
Philip Doddridge,] 
William F. Gordon, 
Jjewis Maxwell, 

William McCoy, 

Charles F. Mercer, 
Thomas Newton, 

John Roane, 

Alexander Smyth, 
Andrew Stevenson, 

John Talliaferro, 

James Trezvant. 

JK'ortli Carolina. 
Willes Alston, 

Daniel 1^. Barringer, 
Saifiuel P. Carson, 
Henry W. Conner, 
Edmund Deberiy, 
Edward Dudley, 
Thomas H. Hall, 
Robert Potter, 

Abraham Renchcr, 
William B. Shepperd, 
Augustus 11. Shepperd, 
Jc.ssc Speight, 

Lewis Williams. 

South Carolina. 
Robert W. Barnwell, 
James Blair, 

John Campbell. 

George McDutfie, 
William D. Martin. 
William T. Nuckolls, 
W'arren R. Davis, 
William Drayton, 
Starling Tucker. 

Georgia. 
Thomas T. Foster, 
Charles E. Haynes, 
Henry C. Lamar, 
Wilson Lumpkin, 
Wiley Thompson, * 
James M. W'ayne, 
Richanl H. W ilde. 

Kentucky. 
Thomas Chilton, ' 
James Clarke. 
Nicholas D. Coleman, 
Henry Daniel, * 
Nathan Gaither, 
Richui-d M. Johnson, 


John Kincaid, 

Joseph Lecomptc, 

Robert P. Letcher. 
Chittendon Lyon, 

Charles A. Wicklifl’e, 

Joel Yancey. 

Ohio. 

Mordecai Bartley, 

Joseph H. Crane, 

William Creighton, jr. 

James Findlay, ' ■ 

John M. Goodenow'. 

William W. Irwin, 

William Kennon, 

William Russell, 

James Shields, 

William Stanberry, 

John Thompson, 

Joseph Vance, 

Samuel Findlay Vinton 
Elisha Wliittlesey. 

Tennessee. 

John Bell, 

John Blair, 

David Ciockctt, 

Robert Desha, 

Jacob C. Isaacks, 

Cave Johnson, 

Prior Loa, 

James K. Polk, 

James Standifer. 

Indiana. 

Ratlitf Boon, 

Jonathan Jcnning.s, 

John Test. ^ 

Louisiana. 

Henry 11. Gurley, 

W. 11. Overton, 

Ed>vai-d D. Wliitc. 

Jllahamn. 

Clement C. Clay, 

Dixon 11. Lewis, 

R. E. B. Baylor 
Illinois. 

Josepli Duncan. 

Mmoun. 

Spencer Pettis. 

Mississippi. 
Thomas Hinds. 

Michit'an — *Tohn Biddle. 
^rkamas — A H. Sevier. 
J'Vor/rftt— Joseph M. White. 
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OFFICERS OF CONGRESS. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Secretary. 


Walter Lowrie, Pa. 

$3000 

Sergeant at arms. 


Mountjoy Bailey, Va. 

$1500 

Chaplain. 


H. Van D. Johns. 

$500 


IJbrarian*of Congress. 


OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE. 

# Clerk of the House. 

M. St Clair Clark, Pa. 

Samuel Burch, Chief Clk. Va. 

Sergeant at Arms. 

I. Oswald Dunn, 

Chaplain. 

Reuben Post, 


SOOO 

1800 

1600 

500 


GOVERNORS OF STATES. 


1830. 


Maine, " ’ 

New Hampshire, 

Masssachusetts, 

Vermont, 

Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

No^ Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Jonathan G. llunton. 
Benjamin Pierce. 

Levi Lincoln. 

Samuel C. Crafts. 
James Fenner. 

Gideon Tojiilison. 
Enos T. Throop, 

acting (lov. 
Peter D. Vroom, Jr. 
George Wolf, 

David Hazzard. 
Thomas King Carroll. 
John Floy<l 
John Oliver. 

Stephen D. Miller. 
George R. Gilmer. 


Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

lllinoi.s, 

Missouri, 


Michigan, 

Florida, 

Arkansas, 


Gabriel Moore. 

H. Beauvais, 

acting Gov. 
Gerard C. Brandon. 
William Carroll. 
Thomas Metcalf. 
Allen Trimble. 
Joshua B. Ray. 
Ninian Edward.s 
John Miller. 

TERRITORIES. 

Lewis Cass. • 

William P. Duvall 
John Pope 




Population of the United States in 1830, .... 12,855,907 

“ “ in 18^0, .... 9,037,999 


Increase, 

Increase per cent. SSiLP-l 


3,218,414 


CENSUS OF 1830, AS MADE «Y THE MARSHALS. ifrM. 














1829'27,542,273 391133,861 28111,060 Oo|4;213,l(58 83' 15,092 561270,077 54123,158,855 74965,95800122,192,897 74 


IX 


DUTIES RECEIVED IN 1829. 


crcbandise. . 


Tonnage and od 
light money, o 


Passports and < 
clearances. 
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>ack on do- 
mestic refined 
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lountics and al- 
lowances. 
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Nett revenue. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OP THE UNITED STATES, 




si 


A STATEMENT exhibiting the values and quantities, respectively, of 
Merchandise on which duties actually accrued during the year 1829, 
(consisting of the difference l)etween articles paying duty imported, 
and those entitled to drawback re-exported ,*) and, also, of the nett 
revenue which accrued that year from duties on Merchandise, Tonnage, 
Passports, and Clearances. 


Merchandise paying duties ad valorem. 


8,251 

dolls, at 12 per cent 


$990 

12 



1,871,383 

do 

12i 

do 


233,922 

88 



8,114,941 

do 

15 

do 


467,241 

15 



7,192.761 

do 

20 

do 


1,438,552 

20 



21,149,529 

do 

25 

do 


6,287,382 

25 



1,996,427 

do 

30 

do 


598,928 

10 



619,715 

do 

33^ 

do 


206,671 

67 



835,044 

do 

35 

do 


292,265 

40 



2,933,626 

do 

40 

do 


1,173,450 

40 



1,664,395 

do 

45 

do 


748,977 

75 



041,407 

do 

50 

do 


320,703 

50 



42,027,479 


av. 25.62 





$10,768,985 

42 



Duties 

on specific 

articles. 




1. Wines 


3,122,817 

galls. 

av. 18.2. 

$570,904 

85 



2. Spirits 


2,102,303 

do 

00.11 

1,480,096 

03 



Molassca 


61,783 

do 

at 5 cts. 

3.086 

65 



Do. 


9,697,137 

do 

10 

969,713 

70 



3. Teas 


5.397,604 

lbs. 

av. 33.73 

1,820,706 

36 



Cofl’ee 


30,735,610 

do 

at 5 cts. 

l,7vS6,780 

50 



4. Sugar 


51,001,507 

do 

av. 3.06 

1,564,259 

91 



5. Salt 


5,076,414 

bash. 

at 20 cts. 

1,015,282 

80 



All otlicr artiCiCB - 


• 

8,089,192 

49 









— 

12,100,023 

59 






Dollars, 

23,169,009 

01 


Deduct duties refunded, and moiety of penal duties arising under the 
act of 20tii of Aprii, 1818, after deducting therefrom duties on 
merchandise, the particulars of which were not rendered by the 
collectors, and difference in calculatioD» - - - • 16T,708 26 


Dollars, ^ 23,001 ,300 75 


Add 2^ per cent, retained on drawback &c. 

10 do. extra duty on foreign vessels, 

interest on custom-house hoods, 
storage received, - - - - 

$10,191 83 
27,271 71 
- 13,122 61 

7,140 12 

67,726 27 

Duties on Merchandise, - - “ - 

Add duties on tonnage, ... 

light money, ... 

Add passports and clearances 

Dollars, 
121,625 89 
12,235 39 

23,069,027 20 

133,861 28 
11,060 00 

A 

Deduct drawback on domestic refined sugar 

Dollars, 

• • • 

23,203,948 30 
45,092 56 

tlross revenue, . - - - 

Expenses of Collection, - ^ - 

Dollars,* 

23,168,955 74 
965,958 00 

Nhtt revenue, per statement A, 

Dollars, 

22,192,897 74 
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Explanatory statements in relation to specific duties. 


Madeira, 

Sherry, 

Red of Franco and Spain, 
Other of France and Spain, 
Sicily, 

Claret, &c. bottled, 

Other in casks, 


Exported Madeira, 319 galls. 
Teneriife, 6119 do 


From erain 1st proof 
2d do 
8d do 
4th do 
5th do 
above 5th do 
Other materials, 2d do 
2d do 
Sd do 
4th do 
5th do 

Exported grain spirits 
other do 
do do 
do do * 


I. Wines. 


255,497 gallons, 

at 50 cents 

$127,748 

50 

52,717 

do 

60 

26,368 

50 

1,435,619 

do 

10 

143,561 

90 

930,827 

do 

15 

139,624 

05 

22,916 

do 

39 

6,874 

80 

59,375 

do 

80 

17,812 

50 

372,804 

do 

30 

111,691 

20 

3,129,255 



673,671 

45 

at 

100 cts, 

> 

819 00 


6,438 

40 

2,447 60 




- 

2,766 

60 

3,122,817 vr. 18.28 


570,904 

85 

II. Sfikits. 




471,508 

gallons 

at 57 cents, 

$268,779 

56 

78,782 

do 

60 

47,269 

20 

8,295 

do 

63 

5,225 

85 

2,186 

do 

67 

1,464 

62 

2,757 

do 

75 

2,067 

75 

18 

do 

90 

16 

20 

6,970 

do 

.38 

2,648 

60 

139,716 

do 

53 

74.049 

48 

510,349 

do 

57 

290;89S 

93 

1,188,711 

do 

63 

748,887 

03 

56,071 

do 

72 

40,371 

12 

795 

do 

42 

333 

90 

277 

do 

42 

116 

34 

1,559 

do 

48 

.. 748 

32 

429 

do 

85 

364 

65 


2,462,303 av. GO.ll 


$1,480,096 03 


ni. Teas, 


Bohea 
Souchong 
Hyson skin, &c. 

Hysoq and young hyson 
Imperial, gunpowder, &c. 
Extra du^ on teas 'imported 
from other places than China 


70,153 pounds at 12 cents 

1,248,168 do 25 

1,294,036 do 28 

2,561,227 do 40 

228,773 do 50 


5,402,357 

Exported hyson and young 
hyson 4,693 do 56 

5,397,664 av. 33.73 


$8,418 36 
312,042 00 
362,3.30 08 
1,024,490 80 
114,886 50 

1,166 70 


1,828,334 44 
2,628 08 


$1,820,706 30 


Brown 

White, clayed, &.r. 


IV. Sugar. 

47,832,037 pounds at 8 cents. 1,434,961 U 

3,232,470 do 4 12 9,298 80 

51,064,507 av. 3.06 $1,564,259 91 
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V. Salt. 

Imported, bushels - - - 6,495,409 at 20 cents $1,299,081 69 

Exported - - 68,607 

Bounties and allowances, 
reduced into bushels, 
at accents per bushel 1,350,888 

- 1,418,995 at 20 cents 283,799 00 


5,076,414 at 20 cents $1,016,282 80 


VI. ALL OTHER ARTICLES. 


Woollens, not above cts. per sq. yd 

Carpeting, Brussels, Wilton, &c. do 
Venetian and ingrain do 
flags, matting, &.c. do 
Floor cloths, printed, painted, &.c. do 
Oil cloth, other than printed, &.c. do 
Furniture oil cloth do 

Sail Duck do 

Do do 

Bagging, cotton do 

Do do 

Vinegar gallonsj 

Beer, ale, and porter, in bottles do 
Do « do in casks do 
Oil, spermaceti do 

whale and other flsh do 

olive do 

castor do 

linseed do 

rapeseed do 

hempseed • do 

Cocoa pounds 

Chocolate do 

Sugar, candy do 

loaf do 

other refined da 

Fruits, almonds • do 

currants , do 

prunes and plnms do 

figs do 

raisins, jar and muscatel do 
other do 

Candles, wax do 

spermaceti do 

Cheese ^ do 

Soap • ^ do 

Lard • do 


Q^uantity. 

Rate 

of 

duty. 

Duties. 

1,143,546 

14 

160,096 44 

67,391 

70 

47,173 70 

323,787 

40 

129,514 80 

58,643 

15 

8,796 45 

16,599 

50 

8,299 50 

2,548 

25 

637 00 

23,322 

15 

3,498 30 


9 

26,131 32 


H 

67,047 71 

1,393,302 


62,698 59 


5 

41,635 46 


8 

3,345 60 

60,446 

20 

12,089 2ft, 

8,132 

15 

1,219 80 

1 

25 

25 

161 

15 

24 15 

48,496 

25 

12,124 00 

103 

40 

41 20 

111,452 

25 

27,863 00 

29 

25 

7 25 

27 

25 

6 75 

452,992 

2 

9,059 84 

2,944 

• 4 

117 76 

645 

12 

77 40 

1,079 

12 

129 48 

44 

10 

4 40 

944,709 

3 

28,341 27 

405,591 

3 

12,137 73 

86,748 

4 

3,469 92 

1,605,157 

3 

48,154 71 

3,296,272 

4 

131,850 88 

l'795,464 

3 

53,863 92 

185 

6 

11 10 

202 

8 

. 16 16 

66,828 

9 

6,014 52 

311,087 

4 

12,467 48 

105 

3 

3 15 
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VI. ALL OTHER ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Rate 

of 

duty 

Duties. 

Beef and pork 

Hams and other bacon 

pounde 

2,691 

2 

53 94 

do 

8,28e 

3 

248 58 

Butter 

do 

5,232 

5 

261 65 

Saltpetre, refined 

do 

1,588 

3 

47 04 

Camphor, crude 

do 

131,347 

8 

10,607 76 

refined 

do 

IS 

12 

1 44 

Vitriol, blue or Roman 

do 

6 

4 

24 

Salts, Epsom 

do 

58 

4 

2 32 

Glauber 

do 

1,438 

t 

28 52 

Spices, Cayenne pepper 

do 

44 

IS 

6 60 

ginger 

do 


2 

25 20 

mace 

do 

5,871 

100 

6,877 00 

nutmegs 

do 

60,281 

60 

36,168 60 

cinnamon 

do 

950 

26 

237 60 

cloves 

do 

65,866 

25 

16,466 50 

pepper 

do 

1,234,233 

8 

98,738 64 

pimento do 

Tobacco, manufactured, other than 

1,426,758 

6 

85,605 48 

snuff and segars 

do 

650 

10 

55 00 

Indigo 

do 


15 

49,020 60 

Indigo 

do 

257,364 

20 

61,472 80 

Gunpowder 

do 


8 

3,3G3 84 

Bristles 

do 

112,124 

3 

3,363 72 

Glue 

do 

24,272 

5 

*1,213 GO 

Paints, ochre, dry 

do 

551,273 

1 

6,512 73 

white and red lead 

do 

111,450 

5 

6,572 60 

whiting 

do 

588,31 1 

1 

5,883 1 1 

orange mineral 

do 

385 

5 

16 75 

sugar of lead 

do 

116,180 

5 

5,809 00 

Lead, manufactured into shot 

do 

2,737 

! 4 

109 48 

Cordage, tarred 

do 

. 588,126 

4 

23,626 04 

' untarred 

do 


6 

11,401 45 

Twine, yarns, and packthread 

do 

427,744 

5 

21,387 20 

Corks 

do 

184,177 

12 

22,101 24 

Copper, rods and bolts 

do 

297 

4 

11 88 

nails and spikes 

do 

5,263 

4 

210 52 

Eire arms, muskets 

number 


150 

6,790 60 

rifles 

do 



30 00 

Iron, wire, not above No. 14 

pounds 

272 

5 

13 60 

not above No. 14 

do 

268,870 

’6 

16,132 20 

above No. 14 

do 

261,273 

10 

26,127 30 

tacks. di'C. not above No. 16 M. 


5 

638 45 

above No. 16 

pounds 


5 

203 10 

nails 

do 

575,467 

5 

28,773 35 

spikes 

chain cables 

do 

84,734 

4 

3,389 36 

do 

77^019 
' 5,166 

3 

23,260 67 , 

mill saws 

do 

100 

5,166 00 
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VL ALL OTHER ARTICUBS. 


% 1 

i*' ) 




Iroij aoekora* 
anvils 

hammers, &ci * 
castings, tesschi qf 
Hihet 

braxiers* 
sheet and1]io(^ 
in pigs 

W and bolt^ hammered 

< f«ed 

Steel 
Hedtjl 
Do 
Flax 

Do»^ * 

Wool i 

Alum )» 

Copperas 
Wheat flour 
Coal 
Wheat 
Oats 
Potatoes 

Paper, iSlio and quarto post 
foolscap, kc. 
printing 
all other 

Books^ printed previous to 1775 
printed in other languages 
3|\ than Latin, Greek, &c. 



Rate 

Quantity. 

of 

duty. 

Ib 2T,012 

2 

737,146 

2 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
cwt, 

pounds|7: 
cwt, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

pounds] 
cwt 
do 
do 

busfaelsl 
do 
do 
do 

pounds! 
do 
do 
do 
vol. 


do 


^ flUitin and Greek, bound, pounds] 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


boards 

' all other, bound 
^ boards 
Gloss ware, cut and not specified 
other articles of 
vfhls, ]m<tfK>ve6oz.« grocel 
' nolabeteSoz. do 
bottles, not above 1 quart do 
not above ft quarts do 
not above 1 gallon do 
Demijohns numberl 

‘Glass, window, not above 8 by 10 
incfies lOOsq.fl. 

10 by 13 do 
* * 10 by 15 do 
* above 10 by 15 do 


83,452 
886,465 
349,390 
103,470 
2,190,674 
35,710 
9,113,961 
107,6461185 
*34,365 
30,660 
52,287, 
1,386 
8,193 
992,540 


li 
1 

Si 

eu 
1 
5 
150 
1225 
1250 
175 
1200 
4 

tWi'250 
1 ,3961200 


69| 
1,310,551 
2751 
3071 
53,198 
8,644| 
205,327 
5,068 
30,468 
356 


76,143 
3,8691 
1,886 
31,5841 
77,126 
11,536 
1,126,729 
700| 
81 

11,928 
395 
13 

40,677 


552300 

399350 


306 

2,674 


50 

6 

25 

10 

10 

20 

17 

10 

15 

4 


4 

15 

13 

30 

26 

3 

2 

175 

125 

200 

250 

300 

25 


400 

600 


Duties. 


540 24 
14,742 92 
2,061 32 
13,296 97 
3,492 90 
3,621 45 
76,673 62 
16,068 75 
791,139 61 
199,145 10 
36,547 50 
68,985 00 
130,717 50 
2,425 50 
16,386 00 
39,701 60 
31 

2,792 00 
34 50 
80,433 06 
68 75 
30 70 
5,319 §D 
1,728 80 
34,905 59 
506 80 
4,570 20 
14 24 

3.045 72 
5S0 35 

• 245 IH 
6,475 20 
20,052 76 
346 08 
22,534 58 
1,225 00 
101 25 
23,656 00 
987 50 
39 00 
10,144 25 

1,656 00 

1.046 50 

1,220 00 

li,870 00 


XVI 


VI. AIX OTHER ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 



Slates, not above 6 by 12 cwt. 8,8Q1 80 

12 by 14 do 10,869 35 

14 by 16 do 59,0^ 30 

16 by 18 do It, 34? 35 

18 by 20 do 30,158 40 

20 by 24 do 

above 20 by 24 do l,0|w 59 

Fish, dned or smoked qumtals 109 

Salmon, pickled barrels l,5M20b 

mackerel , do ' 150 

all other do flH 

Shoes, silk pairs 1,^3 

prunello do 3,4SS /30 

leather do 1,060 35 

children’s do 149 15 

Boots and bootees do 410 150 

Cigars M i^75250 ' 

Playing Cards packs 8.040 30 


l.f|9 30 
4,964 75 
17,710 50 
4,076 45 
12,061 30 
8,531 60 
539 00 
523 00 
8,192 00 
363 00 
'/ 6 ^ 00 

872 00 
487 50 
'22 85 
615 00 
61,187 50 
912 00 

3,248,890 94 


Deduct excess of exportation over importation, viz .* 
Carpets, flags, matting, 

&c sqyds. 2,487 at 32 cts. $79.5 84 


&c sqyds. 2,487 at 32 cts. | 

Candles, tallow, pounds 15,853 5 

Tallow do 116,817 I 1 

Cassia do 72,260 6 4 

Snuflr do 678 12 

Cotton do 29,099 3 

Litharge do 443,011 5 22. 

Lead do 128,577 6 3. 

pipds do 81,799 5 4j 

Cables • do 23,275 4 

Nail and spike rods do 3S,576 ^ 1, 

Sheet and hoop iron do 26,650 3 

Paper^ sheathing do 2,896 3 

Deebut articles exported at former 
White lead pounds 130,711 at 4cts,5,J 

Bar lead do 886,368 2 7,' 

Iron, bar, hammered cwt. 2,215 90 

rolled do 706 150 1^ 

pig do 2,720 50 1,5 

Steel < do 955 100 { 


792 65 
1,168 17 
4,335 60 
81 36 
872 97 
22,150 55 
3,857 31 
4,069 96 
931 00 
1,350 17 
859 50 
86 


do 

886,368 

2 

7,727 36 

cwt. 

2,215 

90 

1,993 69 

do 

708 

150 

1,062 00 

do 

2,720 

60 

1,360 00 

do 

955 

100 

955 00 


5»jm 15 


1,189,192 79 







XVll 


StifriitiMT of moneys received into the Treasury from all sources, 
than etistoms ftnd public lands, during the year 1829. 


the Bank of the United 

States, * $490,000 00 

Arrears of tax, 11,335 05 

Arrears of meioal revenue, 14,502 74 

Fees on letters patent, 12,990 00 

Gents at the nunt, 11,550 00 

Postal of 86 60 

Fines, penaMes, liiid forfeitures, , 2,704 32 

Interest on lue by banks to the U. S. 12,479 47 

Surplus emoluments of officers of the customs, 40,752 53 ^ 

The sale of the hotel and lot at the Hague, 2,600 00 
The proceeds of the estates of American citi- 

sens deceased in foreign countries, 183 98 

The proceeds of property libelled for salvage, 
and not claimed, 518 36 

The late trading es^hlishments with the 

Indians, 1,995 00 

^ An unknown person, stated to be on account of 

the customs, 75 56 

1 Uoneyr received from the late agent for the 
military estabhshment, for balance due from 
him, 50 50 

Monies previously advanced on account of the 
firn article of m tnHMr of Ghent, 615 66 

Honeys pr^ouidy adfsneed on account of 
tlisi 4th, 5th, 6th UUd arUdetfof the treaty 
of Ghent, 



oUler of the court of the 
New Yorli* on account of 


Honeys 
soathem 
Theron 

Balances of m Iha War De- 

patttttentlfhpw^^^ the ibm section of 
the tot 1820, ” 


2,267 23 


7,458 25 


16,80109 


138,466 34 


$628,486 34 
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XX 


STATrMFJVr Of THE EXPENDITURES OF THE U. STATES FOR THE TSAR 1829. 


CIVIL, M1*»CRLLANE0US, AND FOR* 
EIGN INTERCOURSE. 


Legislature 

Executive Department 
Officers of the Mint 
Surveyors and their clerks, 
Gominisbioner of the Public 

Buildings 

Govemiiients in the Teiri- 
tories of the 0 nited States 
Judiciary 


$487,447 69 
630,172 14 
9,600 00 
23,067 44 

2,000 00 

65,344 99 
239,447 20 


$1,327,069 36 


Annuities and grants 
Mint cstablHiment 
Extending the Mint estab- 
lishment 

tincldlmed merchandise 
Light-house establishment 
Surveys of pulilic lands 
Registers and Receivers of 
Land Offices 

Preservation of the public 
archives in Flonda 
Land rlaimb in Florida ter- 
ntory 

Do. ill Michigan tcr- 

ntory 

Do. in Saint Helena 

>l^)d distiict 

Roads witliin the State of 
Ohio 

Roads and canals within tlie 
Stale of Indiana 
Encouragement of learn- 
ing v^ithin the State of 
Illinois 

Repayment for lands erro- 
neously sold by the Uni- 
ted States 

Marino hospital establish- 
ment , 

Appropriation for the Navy 
hospital fund 

Public buildings in Wash- 
ington 

Penitentiary for the Dis- 
trict of Coluriibid 
Accommodation of the 
President’s household 
Consular receipts under the 
act of 24th Apnl, 1792 
Bringing votes tor President 
and Vice Prewdent 
Payment of balances to offi- 
cers of old internal ve- 
nue 

Payment of balances to col- 
lectors of new internal 
revenue 

Payment of claims for buil- 
dings dcbtro} ed 


1,600 00 
34,265 00 

61,666 67 
716 69 
289,149 07 
51,289 08 

1,125 00 

1,077 45 

8,649 74 

2,202 79 

800 00 

3,677 93 

8,902 11 


t 


,7527 88 

92 50 
63^2 28 
125,000 00 
74, U4 67 
14,500 00 
14,000 00 

156 84 
2,706 50 

215 57 

218 46 
1,480 V)0 


Florida claims 
Stock in the Louisville and 
Portland Canal Company 
Stock in the Dismal Swamp 
Canal Company 
Stock in the Cnesapeake 
and Ohio'Canal Company 
Stock in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Cana 
Company 

Building custom-houses and 
w archouses 

Revolutionary claims, per 
art of 16th May, 1828 
Miscellaneous expeuses 


1,238 74 
148,500 06 
50,000 00 

125.000 00 

130.000 00 

9,131 93 

288,446 24 
51,486 57 


Diplomatic department 
Coiitiugeiit expenses of for- 
eign intercourse 
Agency in i elation to north- 
eastern boundaiy 
Relief and protection of 
American seamen 
Treaties with the Mediter- 
ranean powers 
Claims on Spam 
Payment of claims under 
&e 9th artude of the 
treaty with Spain 
Awards under the 1st arti- 
cle of tile treaty of Ghent 


1,566,679 66 
122,452 14 

16,515 16 

19,280 22 

lOaiO 67 

11.938 88 
18,537 40 

598 99 
9,033 38 


207,765 85 


MILTTARIT EBTAjaiaSHMENT. 


Pay of the Alta^y and rab- 
sisten^ d olficei^ ^ 
Subsistence' 1 - 
Qu.irtermaster’adepaftriient 
Forage 

Clothing Ur purchasing de- 
partment 

Bounties and premiums 
Expenses of recruiting' 
Medicai. or hospital apart- 
ment 

Purchase of woollens for 
1829 and 1830 
Contingeium 
Mllitaiy Academy, West 
Point 

Annories 4 

Arsenals 

Arsenal at Augusta, Maine 
Arsenal at Mount Vernon, 
Alabama * 

Ordnance' ‘ 

Armament of fortifications 
Arming and equipping mili- 
tia 


1,134,284 40 
299,408 63 
341,138 18 
39,874 97 

167,366 41 
25,601 13 
13,987 84 

23,362 14 

20,000 00 

7,987 39 

27,926 11 
361,884 44 
107,125 18 
18 40 

23,200 00 
95,551 88 
136,767 61 

219,654 37 



XXJ 




Repairs and contingencies 
of fortitications 
Fort Monroe 
Fort Calhoun 
Fort Delaware 
Fort Hamilton 
Fort Adams, 

Fort Jackson 
Fort at Mobile pdnt 
. Fort Macon 

Fort at Oak island, N. C* 
Fortificatioas at Chariastotii 
South Carolina ^ 

Do. Savannah, Georgia 
Do. Pensacola, Florida 
Repairs and preservation 
ol fori Lafayette < 
Completion of battdfjr at 
Bienvenue 

Eroetbn ol a tower at bay- 
ou Dupre, La. 
Construction of a wharf at 
fort Constitution, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire 
Do. do. at fort M’Hcury, 
Baltimore, iMd 
Do. do. at Ibrl Wolcott 
Barracks al MichihmackU 


iidc, Michigan 

Do. at fort Sullivan, East- 
port, Maine 

Do. at foil 'JVumbull, N. 
London, Connecticut 

Do. at fort^cvern, An- 
napolis, Md. 

Do. at fort Winnebago, 
N. W. T. 

Do. at fort Crawford, Prai- 
rie dll Cliicn, N, W. T. 

Erection of a breakwater at 
the mouth of Delaware 
bay 

Building piers, mouth of 
Oswego river, N, Y. 

Do. mouth of Bufiklo 

creek, N. Y. 

Do. New Castle, Del. 

Do. at Allen's Rock, 

Warren river 

Do. at La Plaisance bay, 

Michigan 

Do. &.C. Merrimack riv- 

er, Conn. 

^ Do. ^c. StQnington,Con- 

necticut 

Do. harbor of Dunkirk, 

N. Y. 


Extending piers, harbor of 
, Edgartown, Mass. 

Do. harbor of Black Rock, 
N. Y. 

Examining piers at Sandy 
bay, Mass. • 


7,406 30 
101,500 00 
100,000 00 
12,000 00 
100,000 00 
97577 06 
16,000 00 
100,00 00 
67575 00 
66,684 12 

81,672 00 
4,300 00 

90.000 00 

22.000 00 

6,447 80 

16,077 41 


GOO 00 

1.500 00 
31 21 

1,7G5 40 

2.500 00 
5,900 00 
1,000 00 
9,000 00 

10,000 00 


22,818*84 

9,206 00 
17,696 99 

3,751 26 

2,000 60 

82,100 00 

19,868 14 

9,812 76 

2,600 00 

80,000 00 

160 6 o 


Repairing piers at Port 
Penn and Marcus Hook, 
Penn. 

Do. at Kennebunk river, 
in Maine 

Preservation of islands in 
Boston harbor 

Completion of sea-wall, 
George's island^ Boston 
harbor 

Deepening the harbor of 
Sackett^ harbor, N. Y. 

Do. harbor of Mobile, 
Alabama 

Do. the channel through 
the Pass au Heron, near 
Mobile bay 

Deepenirfg the channel be- 
tween St John's and St 
Mary's Harbor 

Closing the breadi made 
in the peninsula at 
Presque Isle bay, Penn. 

Improving the navigation 
ot Ibe Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers * 

Do. of the Ohio river 

Do. of Red river, Aikan- 
sas 

Do. of Mill river. Conn. 

Do. of Genesee river, N. 
York 

Do. of Cape Fear river, 
N. C. 

Do. of Conneaut Creek, 
Ohio, 

Do. harbor of Clcavcland, 
Ohio 

Impioving the navigation 
of the harbor of Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Removing obstructions, 
mouth of Grand River, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Huron river, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Ashtabula creek, 
Ohio 

Do. do. Cunniitgham 
creek, Ohio 

Do. do. Berwick branch of 
Piscataqua river, N. H. 

Do. do. Black river, Ohio. 

Do. do. Apalachic ola riv- 
er, Flor. 

Do. do. of Kennebunk 
river, Maine 

Do. do. Ocracock inlet, 
N. C. 

Do. do. haibor of Nan- 
tucket harbor, Mass. 

Do. do. Big Sodus bay, 
N.Y. 


6,000 00 

5.000 00 
61,203 50 

7,310 54 
1,187 00 
2,550 00 

2,250 00 

10.000 00 

7,390 25 

47,200 60 

10,000 00 

5.760 00 
3,911 00 

10,000 00 

6.760 00 
6,590 00 

9.000 00 

1,650 00 

3,135 11 
5,935 00 

6.000 00 

2,956 00 

3,170 00 
6,600 00 

1,500 00 

1,720 32 

22,000 00 

19,653 00 

12,000 00 
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Survey of obstructions, 
Wabash river, Ind. 

Do. the Cucheco branch 
of Piscataqua river, New 
IJampshire 

Do. Penobscot river, &c, 
Maine 

Do. North river, Massa> 
chusetts 

Do. the harbor of Bass 
River, Mass. 

Do. the river Thames^ ^ 
Conn. 

Do the hrfrbor of West-',^ 
brook, Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Do. the harbor of Sag- 
harbor, N. Y. 

Do. of Flat beach, alias 
Tucker’s island. Now 
Jersey 

Do. Deep creek, Virginia 
Do. Pasquotank river, N. 
Carolina 

Do. the passc.s at the 
mouth of (he Mississippi 
Do. the water 'tract be- 
tween lake Ponchartrain 
and Mobile Ray 
Do. the harbor of St Au- 
^ gustine, Flor. 

Surveys and estimates of 
TOads and canals 
Completion of the Cumber- 
land road to Zanesville 
Proserv ation and repairs 
of Cumberland road 
Construction of the Cum- 
berland road in Ohio, west 
of Zanesville 

Continivfction of the Cum- 
berland road in Indiana. 
Road from Detroit to* fort 
Gratiot 

Do. Detroit to Saganaw ' 
Do. Detroit to Cnicago 
Do. Mattanawcook to ^ 
Mars hill, Maine 
Do. Little Rock to can- 
tonment Gibson, Arkan- 
sas 

Do. fort Smith to fort 
Towson, Ark. 

Do. Cole rain to Tampa 
bay, Florida 

Road between Pensacola, 
Blakely, aifd Mobile 
point, Florida 
Repairing road between 
Pensacola and Tallahas- 
see, in Florida 


500 00 

59 76 
297 30 
178 94 

149 

150 00 
130 00 

80 00 
100 00 
150 00 

100 00 
80 00 

80 00 

500 00 

175 00 
300 00 
30,044 01 
42,624 82 
100,000 00 

50,212 82 

14,600 00 

8,150 00 
8.188 00 
8,250 00 

29,224 89 

268 26 
360 10 
2310 

3,000 00 

3,000 00 


Repairing road between |St 
Augustine and Tallahas- 
see, Florida 

Payment oJ[ Georgia militia 
claims \ 

Balances due' to certain 
States on aedbunt of. mi- 
litia ■ 

Relief of officers and others 
engagi^ in the Seminole 
campaign 

Relief of\ a eomfiatty of 
rangers under Capt. J. 
Bigger 

Ransom of American cap- 
tives in the late war 
Relief of sundry ,^^^vidu* 

Invalid and half-pay pen- 
sions 

Pensions to widows and 
orphans 

Revolutionary pensions 
Arrearages 
Civilization of Indians 
Pay of Indian agents 
Pay of Indian sub- agents 
Presents to Indians 
Contingencies of Indian 
Department 

Suppression of In'lian ag- 
gressions on the frontiers 
of Georgia and Florida 
Choctaw schools 
To aid the emigration of 
the Creek Indians 
Pay of Illinois and other 
militia 

Expenses of an exploring 
delegation oflndians 
To extinguish the claims of 
Cherokee Indians to 
lands in Georgia 
Cdbi'pensatioD to Indians in 
Ohio, for depredations 
committed by white citi- 
zens 

Purchase of provisions for 
Quapaw Indians 
Effecting cert^n Indian 
* treaties, pere^.qf 20th 
May, 1826 

Effecting a treaty with the 
Creek Indians, act of 
22d May, 1826 
Effecting certain Indian 
treaties, per act of 24th 
May, 1828 

Ejecting certain Indian 
treaties, per act of 2d 
March, 1829 
Annuities to Indians 


8,000 00 
712 40 

2,216 85 

856 00 

54 50 

109 00 

8,274 85 

180,865 03 

4,236 46 
764,492 3S 
6,948 S4 
4,549 87 
29,825 00 
15,100 00 
11,246 76 

97,338 34 

3,041 04 
7,599 41 

10,510 15 

856 55 

6, .589 50 


2,768 00 

1,539 25 
1,000 00 

3,031 91 

8,599 39 

^ , 7^20 44 

125,606 49 
246,109 00 

6,267,626 68 
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Wrom which deduct the following repay- 
menu : 


Road from Pensacola to St 
Aufrustine 

Openinor the Old King’s 
road, FI. 

Materials for a fort on the 
right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi 

Fort Kigolets and Chef 
Mentcur 

Survey of the harbor of 
Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts 

Survey of the harbor of 
Stonington, Conn. 

Survey of the swash in 
Pamlico sound. North 
Carolina 

Maps, plans, books, &c. 
for the War Department 

Running boundary line be- 
tween Georgia and Flor- 
ida 

Purchase of Creek and 
Cherokee reservations of 
lands in Georgia 

Expenses of treating with 
tlie (yhoctawsandChick- 
asaws 

Holding a treaty with 
Cherokee Indians for 
lands in N. Carolina 


3,460 20 
3,560 00 

192 00 

.1 

48 09 

63 
6 37 

17 80 
341 06 

275 80 

0,183 00 

1,258 79 

1,073 07 


17,396 30 


Balance, 6,250,280 23 


lyrAVAI. ESTABLISHMENT. 


!> 


Pay and suiisisteoco of the 
Navy afloat 

Pay and subsistence of the 
Navy, shore stations 

Pay of superintendents, ar- 
tificers, &.C. 

Provisions 

Medicines and hospital 
stores 

Repairs and imprafvemefit 
of Navy yards 

Ordnance and ordnance 
stores 

Gradual improvement of 
the Navy 

Repairs of vessels 

Laborers and fuel for en- 

SurVey of the harbors of 
Savannah and Baltimore, 
&c. 


1,160,068 09 

161,880 *26 

62.222 56 
461,636 83 

25,772 60 

148,989 09 

26,262 61 

444,895 98 
470,945 68 

1,660 45 
84 07 


Agen^ on the coast of Af- 
cica , 2,766 41 


Reimbursement of the mar- 
shal of Florida, for ex- 
penses of certain Afri- 
cans 

Rewarding officers and 
crew of the ship Wasp 
for destroying the Avon 
and Reindeer 
Erection of a breakwater at 
the mouth of Delaware 
hay t 

Arrearages prior to 1st Jan- 
uary, 1827 

Arrearages prior to 1st 
January, 1828 
Arrearages prior to 1st 
January, 1829 
Conti nge<it expenses for 
1825 

Contingent expenses for 

Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1827 
Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1828 
Contincrent expenses for 
1829 

Contingent expenses not 
enumerated for 1829 
Pay and subsistence of the 
marine corps 

Clothing of the marine 
corps 

MiUtary stores of the ma- 
rine corps 

Medicines for the marine 
corps 

Barracks for the marine 
corps 

Repairing marine barracks 
at Washington 
h'uel for the marine corps 
Contingent expenses of the 
marine corps 


4,208 32 

6,418 50 

7,873 00 

410 80 

2,911 25 

3,682 67 

366 86 

40 88 

136 17 

2,567 47 

260,770 13 

3,092 32 

117,329 19 

11,850 61 

€93 36 

794 44 

363 98 

3,499 42 
8,509 34 

13,792 76 


3,405,890 45 


From which deduct the following repay- 
ments. 

Gradual increase of the 
navy 29,795 86 

Building ten sloops of war 19,592 24 

Repairing and building 
sWps of war 9,743 25 

Navy hospital fund 20,823 99 

Navy pension fund 16,462 77 

Privateer pension fund ^ 62 06 

Contingent expenses prior 
to 1824 23 30 

Contingent expenses for 
1824 61 88 

Contingent expenses for 
1826 180 82 
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Continffent expenses for 

1828 1»398 81 


i»7,n4 98 


Balance 3,308,745 47 


PUBLIC DEBT. 

Interest on the funded debt 2,542,843 23 
Redemption of the G per 
cent stork of 1814, (loan 
often millions) 6,251,827 59 

Redemption of the 6 per 
cent stock of 1814 637,895 77 


Redemption of the 6 per 
cent, stock of 1815, (loan 
of $18,450,800) 3.019,642 93 

Piincipal and interest of 
Treasury notes 1,264 27 

Reimbursement ofMissb- 
sippi stock 450 00 

Paying certain parts of the 
domestic debt 43 99 


12,383,867 78 


Total Dollars, 25,044,368 40 


VALUE OF MEECIIANDIBE IMPORTI'.!) INTO'JtlL 
UMTEl) S^PATES FROM 1821 TO 182H. 


YEARS ENDING 

Fiying 
(lutioi 
ad viUoiem. 

Paying ape- 
Lific duties 

Total or 
nids. pay- 
ing duties. 

Free of 
duty. 

I'oal vl.iuc 
o( 

lufi ports. 

HOLLARS. 

’•^Oth September, 1821 
1822 
1823 

9 mo9. to 30th June, 1824 

3 mos. to 30lh Sept. 1824 
Year, 1823 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

IPf 

lif 


10,082,313 

7,298,70lt 

9,048,28S 

9,608,744 

2,955,029 

10,947,510 

12,667,769 

11,855,101 

12,379.176 

11,805,501 

62.. ’)85,724 

Kl, 241, 541 

77,579,267 
5S,!)S7,13S 
21,66l,S()9 
96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79.4r4,0fi8 
88,509 824 

71.192.. ’527 

r 

f 1 

TEARS ENDING 

MERCHANDISE EXPCfllTCD FROM THE UNITED SJ A'J’CS 
FROM 1821 'J'O 1839. 

I'iiyiiii; 

(llltlOfc 

id Tiilorem. 

Pd}ing Kpe- 
citic duliet. 

Total i>f 
mils. piiy> 
ing dalles. 

Free of 
duty. 

Total value 

DOLLARS. 

30tb September, 1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

c 

4,495,090 

4,699,844 

8,502,329 

9,724,073 

12,5r>4,408 

11,276,536 

8,139,271 

7,689,881 

5,631,309 

5,942,641 

6,401,402 

11,344,544 

7.498,002 

10,160,.395 

8,127.968 

7,478,716 

5,477,958 

6,796,092 

10,637,731 

11,101,306 

19346,878 

17,222,076 

22,704,803 

19,404,504 

15,617,986 

13,167,339 

11,427.401 

10,7«4,757 

1],I84.KH6 

7,6S6,74» 

8,116,0H2 

9;886,840 

6,185,108 

7,786,160 

8,427,078 

6,231,077 

21, .302,488. 

22,2SG,202 

27,543,622 

25,337,1.57 

32,5fHb643 

21,539,612 

2.3,403,136 

21,095,017,-^ 

16,658,478 
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Statistical V lEvr of the Commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value of Imports from, and the value of articles 
of Exports to, each Foreign country ; al«o the tonnage ol American and Foreign vessels arriving from, and 
deparUiig to, each Foreign country, during the year ending on the 30 th day of September, 1829 . 
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Spain on the AtlanUc, - . 327,409 \ 645,753 
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Statj^ment exhibiting a condensed view of the Tonnage of the several 
Districts of the United States, on the last day of December, 1828. 


Districts. 


llegidieroJ Ton 
imge. 

Biirnllpdaiid Li 
oMtised tonnuge 

Tutal 'I'diiiiaac of 
each Diairict. 



Tom and 95tli«. 

Passamaqucddy, Maine, 


13,032 67 

3,821 62 

16,854 23 

Mactuas, 


181 08 

5,951 17 

6.132 25 

Frenchman’s Bay, - 


3,226 7» 

9,428 63 

12,665 87 

Penobscot, - - - 


(>,364 01 

21,634 42 

27.099 38 

Belfast, 


3,423 37 

12,921 16 

16,344 53 

Walrioborough, 


3,407 65 

29,488 32 

82,896 02 

Wiscasset, • 


2,661 73 

9,549 82 

12,211 60 

Bath, 


19.619 n 

16.672 53 

36,291 64 

Portland, - - - 


37,060 84 

10,889 00 

56,919 84 

Saco, ... 


2,170 15 

2,533 53 

4,703 70 
8,445 8S 

Kennebunk, - - - • 


7,329 56 

1,1 16 32 

York, 


271 25 

1.183 68 

1,4.54 93 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


19,722 02 

0,531 10 

1 26,2.53 18 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, 


12,280 62 

14.707 19 

26,988 16 

Ipswich, ... 


69 60 

1,312 01 

1,381 64 

(j’Inucesler, - 


4.219 (t3 

11.890 02 

16,199 05 

Salem, * . - 


34,425 00 

13,78.5 82 

48,210 91 

Marblehead, - 


2.742 81 

9,076 11 

11.819 00 

Boston, - - • 


119,167 59 

56.()9I 59 

176,I(>2 23 

Plymouth, • 


12,121 82 

16,211 17 

28,366 34 

Dighton, - - - 


558 49 

4,097 49 

4,65() 03 

New* Bedford, 


36,843 31 

13,014 60 

50,457 91 

Barnstable, - - - 


1,728 14 

28,480 45 

30,206 59 

Edgartown, - 


2,32» 66 

1,675 II 

3,8t)4 77 

Nantucket, - 


20,704 48 

5,642 83 

26.347 36 

Provideneg, Rhode Island, • 


12,289 53 

7,062 88 

20,252 46 

Bristol, 


8,.3t30 85 

3,259 10 

11,590 00 

Newport, - - - 


6,732 41 

4,831 69 
13,286 36 

’ 11,564 15 

Middletown, Connecticut, - 


5,880 45 i 

10,166 81 

New London, 


6,150 75 

0,808 34 

15.959 14 

New Havon, 


4,416 86 

9,024 61 
11,925 77 

13,441 52 
lg,*292 10 

Fairfield, 


366 28 

Vermont, 



764 61 

764 61 

Champlain, New York, 


1,860 85 


1,866 85 
2,199 28 

Sackett’s Harbor, 


918 03 

1,281 25 

Oswego, 


159 47 

361 67 

531 19 

Niagara,, 

Genesee, - . - 


002 68 

996 09 

1,808 77 

Oswegatchie, - ' 

Buffalo Creek, 

Sagg Harbor, 


3,679 12 

5,005 68 

8,744 SO 

New York, - 


158,237 70 

181,167 09 

339.404 79 

Cape Vincent, 


i:i4 20 


134 26 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, - 


im 51 

12,051 41 

13,152 92 

Bridgetown, 


312 39 

18,839 36 

18,651 75 

Builington, - - - 



2,284 38 

2,284 :18 

Little Egg Harbor, - 



4,545 57 

4,645 57 

Great Egg Harbor, - 


28 61 

10.108 01 

H»,]37 67 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


66,664 14 

37,416 50 

104,080 64 

Presque Isle, 


175 86 

356 43 

533 79 

Wilmington, Delaware, 


357 78 

12,856 68 

13,313 41 

Baltiinoic, Maryland, 

Oxford, - " - 


65,419 00 

40,884 27 

106,303 47 


231 69 

20,428 63 

20,660 27 

Vienna, . - - 


464 38 

26,247 93 

26.712 36 

Snow llill, - - - 

- 

625 37 ' 

8,122 68 

8,648 06 

Annapolis, - 

■ 1 

*■ f 

4,494 71 

4,494 n 





STATEMENT-^Continxted. 


DISTRICTS. 


llvcistered Ton- Knrolleil and IjI- 
nage. c«*riied tonnage. ' 


T»>tal Ttinnnge of 
each DiMrut. 


Tons and 95lli8. 


Si Mary’s, - 
Ge.orgotuwn, Columbia, 
Alexandria, - 
Nortolk, Virginia. 

Petersburg, - 
Richmond, - 
Yorktown, - 
East River, - 
Tappabaiinock, 

Folly Landing, 

CheiTystonc, - 

Wiltniuglon, North Carolina, 
Newbcin, 

Washington, 

Edenton, 

Camden, 

Beaufort, 

Plyinoutb, - 
Ocracoke, - ’ 

Charleston. South Carolina, 
Georgetown, 

Beaufort, 

Savannah, Ch'orgia, - 

Sunbury, 

Hardwick, - 
Brunswick, - 

St MaryN. - 
Miami, Ohio, 

Cuyahoga, - 
Sandusky, • 

Detroit, IMichigan, - 
Michiliinackiriac, 

Mobile, Alabama, - 
Blakeley, - , " 

Pearl River, Louisiana, 

New Orleans, 

Tcchc, ■ 

Pensacola, Florida, - 
St Augustine, 

St Marks, 

Key West, ' 

Total, 


i 


- 

2,474 13 


5,<M)7 91 


6,691 00 


2,339 40 


3,543 17 


49 64 


1,116 86 


1,802 53 


84 43 

- 1 

12.334 63 


5,486 ^0 


2,803 00 


2,668 06 


4,589 83 


940 47 


1,622 59 


12,871 44 


6,016 65 


1,023 62 


530 45 


1,701 91 


80 69 


50 04 


3,526 07 


49 91 


19.397 76 


199 35 




1,508 27 

- 

812,619 37 


4,169 JO 
4,7J2 78 
10,137 85 
17,478 93 
4.593 71 
4,882 11 
2,805 57 
3,948 64 
11,794 11 
3,535 ri 
2,636 83 
1,717 30 
2,971 82 
2,8S5 35 
7,527 73 
6,022 07 

446 75 
2,078 3S 
19,573 52 
1,213 72 

4,686 83 


1,003 72 
697 82 


600 25 
420 8<) 

6,916 90 

718 84 
31,708 22 

163 72 
392 06 

518 46 


928,772 50 


4,169 10 
7,186 91 
16,045 81 
24,109 93 
6,933 16 
8,425 28 
2,855 16 
5,065 55 
13,596 64 
3,619 55 
2,636 83 
14,051 83 
8,458 27 
5,688 35 
10,195 79 
10,611 90 

1,387 27 
3,701 02 
32,445 01 
1,243 72 

10,703 53 


2,027 30 
1,228 32 

1,701 91 
686 94 
470 93 

10,173 02 

798 SO 
51,105 03 

363 

392 06 
2,026 73 


1,741,391 87 
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A Statement exhibiting the quantity of American and Foreign Ton- 
nage entered into, and departing from, each District, during the year 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1829. 





1 Ameiucan. 

1 Foreign. 

DISTRICTS. 


1 Entered. 

1 Departing. 

1 Biit«jiod. 

1 Dopurting. 




j Tons. 

l*assania(|Uoildy, - 

- 

- 

11, is? 


2;8!4 

9,705 

Machias, 

- 


],0.15 




Fvencliman'H Bay, 


_ 

• 2,ia^ 

2,i:i.> 



Pcnobscdt, 

_ 

_ 

] 

2,o2:i 



Walcloborough, - 
Wisea.s8et, 

- 

- 

1,747 

i,m 

1,572 

H'lTt 



Buth, 


. 

12,S54 

16,627 

410 


rortlund, 

- 

. 

3(1,150 

37,00(5 



Koiuii.ltuiik, 

_ 

_ 

1,3 lit 

1,(513 





- 

fillU 

1,091 



Saco, 

. 


TiOJ) 

697 



York, 

_ 


90 

90 



Porlsinoutli, 

_ 

_ 

8,72:1 

f),74ri 



Vorniunt, 

- 


34,:«i7 

24,101 



Newlmryport, 

Gloaccmrr, 

- 

“ 

6,r>(i5 

2,Mfi 

4,121 

3,7.71 

180 


Snltiiu, 

- 

- 

17, ‘I.'! I 

17, .7: 18 


Marhli'lidiul, 


- 

•Jji: 1 

1,1 :h 


3,825 

BuStOM, 

_ 


IJ 7,1.0- 


4,8i7 

Plymouth, 

- 

- 

5,7(M) 

1,861 



llariihtaliio, 

- 


.3 15 

111 



Nuiiuu'kci, 
Edgartow li, 

_ 

- 

3i7 

317 



- 


9,1 H» 

4 0.79 



New Ih dlord, 

. 


]1,5'0 




Digittuii, 

. 


7if< 

3:{7 



Nv-wport, 


- 

:v (ii 

.3,109 

139 


Bristol, 

- 

- 


•i,7(i:t 



rriMJ-idcjncM', 

. 

- 

8,7 .VI 

7,919 



Loiidoii, 

_ 


4,lk»4 

5,8.71 

250 


Mhidlolown, 


_ 


2,699 



Now 1 la von, 
FuiU^ohl, 



7 

7 l .-’I 



. 


411 

,79 


28,343 

Nowlftirk, 

_ 


211,7.8 

205,313 

2('.,0l<) 

Sagg Harbor, • - 

- 


39:t 




Cbaiiipluii), 

. 

- 

9,7 .VI 

J 0 ,o:to 


1.880 

OtiWfgo, 





1,PI7 




1.709 

i,:mi 

1 ,94^ 

2,0ti7 

Stick«*tt*« Harbor, 


_ 

1 ,:ki2 

1,408 

:t7.7 

565 

Perth Amboy, 

. 

. 

i ,709 

3.74 

401 


Briilgcinwi), 

- 

_ 


60 


4 , 6:5 

Plnladoliihiu, 

_ 

_ 

(.7,222 

52,8-tl 

6,332 

Deiawuro, 

. 

_ 

(7.7.1 

308 

6.890 

Baltiin«)re, 


_ 

.71,013 

51,248 

6,146 

Aonapolia, 

_ 

_ 

7X1 

139 


Snow Hill, 


. 

596 



Oxford, 

_ 

. 

439 




Ocorgotown, 

- 

- 

2.219 

Q,0(i.7 


261 

Aloxitmlria, 


_ 

7io2.7 

JJ,I0| 


Norfolk, 

, 

_ 

7,272 

1.7,361 

' 3.936 

4,011 

PetetHburg, 

Richinuiid,] 

_ 

_ 

1,7-14 

7,143 

50.3 


_ 

1 ,7(H» 

16,12.7 

1,145 

2,257 

Eaut River, 

_ 

- 

1,043 

497 


Tuppahannuck, - 
Folly Handing, - 

- 

~ 

2JW 

3-28 

891 

3-i4 



CliMrrv Stone, 


- 

ayj 

2715 


1,.712 

Wilmington, 

- 

- 

17,(515 

24 , 9:17 

8,123 

1,798 

Nowbern, 

. 


7,029 



Washington, 

- 


2,7:i2 

4,646 



F.ilonton, 


_ 

9,- (i3 

4,217 



Camden, 

. 

- 

4,:I.54 

G,.V.7 



Plymouth, 

. 

• 

967 

,3,46-7 


24, -173 

CIiarlcBtoii, 

. 

- 

27,696 

bij,3.37 

2.3,597 

Savannah, 


_ 

12,4X3 

45,991 

8,493 

9,:(95 

Briviflwick, 

. 

. 

63.5 

1,474 

;)99 

Pensacola, 


• 

386 

292 

304 

254 

St Awcufitine, 

Key West, 

* 


4,965 

I r,8d:i 

129 

.7,0:18 

14,494 

. 1,388* 
5,400 

916 

4.953 

Mississippi, 

. 

. 1 

• 07,680 

87,657 

32,53.5 

33,172 

Cuyahoga, 

Detroit, 

• “ 

- 

•25 

71 

71 

239 



Total, 

- 

872,9-19 1 

944,799 

130,743 

133,006 
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SnuMARY Statement of Merchandise, imported into the United Stales, 
in American and Foreign Vessels, commencing on the 1st day of 
October, 1828, and ending on the 30th September, 1829. 


SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE FREE OF DUTY. 

Articles imported for the use ,of the United 
■ States 

Articles especially imported for Philosophical 
Societies, &c. 

Philosophical apparatus - - - . 

Rooks _ . - - . - - 

Statuary, busta, and specimens of sculp- 
ture - - 

Paintings, drawings, etchings and engravings - 
Aaatoinicdl prepaiutiotu - . * - 

Antimony, regnlus of , - - 

T/apis calariiiiiari>, tfutenoguo, spelter or zinc 
Run* stonc-s, unwrouglit - - - 

Rnmstone ami Sulphur --- 

Corktree, haik ot 

Cla3\ unwiDUglit 

Rags of an) kind oi cloth 

Fui^ of all kind ‘1 _ - - . . 

Hides and skuis, raw . - - - 

Plaster of Pans 

Sp cciin* n^ of botany, natural history and miu- 

eridngy 

Mo'VN of invonlioiiM and machinery 

Raiilla 

Woodjilyi' • 

“ unmanufactured, mahogany and othei 
Animals toi breed - _ - , 

Pewter, old - . - . - 

Tin, in pigs and bars . . - • 

Rrass, old 

Cojipei, in pigs and bars 

“ in plate*., suited to the sheathing of ship 
“ for the use of the mint 
“ old, fit onlv to be manufactured 
Bullion, gold - - - . . 

** silver 

Specie, gold 

«* silver 

All other articles 


In Americani 

vessels. 


In For. 
vessels. 


Total. 


$1,455 


$1,455 


$6 ,24a 
10,S29 


6,242 

10,829 


• 462 

78 
60 


4,796 

8.607 

9,067 

12,913 

2,448 


3.036 

187.928 

326,706 

2,2.31.524 

64,682 


122 

333 

1,510 

110 

10.671 

7.297 

21,085 


462 

78 

GO 

4,918 

8,942 

9,067 

14,125 

2,448 

3,176 

198,599 

334,003 

2,252,609 

64,682 


11,758 

1,951 

3,044 

22,549 


233,383 

26,308 

214,855 

99,385 

19.995 

361 

1,089 


SO, SI 9 

3,298j 

9,312 

3S5.996 

36 

26i;219 

9,501 

14,495 

83,156 

1 1,754 

110,408 

! 230 

834,707 

2,400 

680,747 

25,281 


13,709 
3,044 
22,549 
259,691 
314,240 
20,356 
1,089 
84,117 
9,312 
386,032 
273,780 
11,495 
. 84,910 
110,638 
837,107 
706,028 


5,4()3,S98| 

2,570 


$11,306,380 


285,941 


9,121 


5,749,8.39 

2,570 

$11,805,501 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE FATING DUTIES 
AD VALOREM. 


Manufactures of Wool. 
Not above 50 cents per square yard 
100 do 

250 do 

400 do 

Above 400 do - - 

Flannels and baizes 

Blankets - - - 

Hosier}', gloves, mlts, Slc. 


$571,256 
1,355,654 
1,264,605 
90,049 
9,432 
91 ,587 
410,849 
222,504 


23,039 

5,053 

13,669 


3.^3, 

3, 4471 
44,618 
8,482 


694.295 
1,. 360, 707 
1.278,174 
93,252 
9,566 
95,034 
455,467 
230,986 
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Statement — Continued. 


Worsted g<5o<l9 

All other articles 

Manufactures of Cotton. 
Printed and colored 
White - - - . 

Hosiery, gloves, niits, &c, 

Twist, yarn and thread 
Nankeens 

All other manufactures of 

Silks from India. 

Piece goods 

Other articles of - - 


Silks fi om other pikers. I 

Piece goals - - - - . 

Other articles of .... 

Vesting'! and plaids — wool, or wool and cotton 
or silk . - . - . 

cotton or cotton and silk 
Flax and linens, bleached anil unbleached 
Checks and stripes . . - . 

All other a^ticle^ paying a duly of 2r> per cent 
Hemp — Ticklcnluiic,", Osnabu.’gs and Builiip' 
Russia sheetings, blown 

white - - - 

All other articles of, eveept cordage* - 

Iron and Steel. 

Side arms and fire arms, other than rifles and 
muskets - - - - - 

Drawing knives, aves, adzes and socket chisels 
Bridle bits ol dll di’^ciiptions 
Steelyaids, sc.ilo^, beaiiis and vices 
Cutting knives, scjllics, sickle.s, reaping hooks, 
spades and shovels - - - - 

Screws, weighing 24 pounds and upwards -i 

Screws (called wood screw's) . - - 

OUicr articles not specified - - - 


• Copper. 

Vessels of 

All other manufactures of, paying a duty of 25j 
per cent - - . - 

Brass - - - - - 

Tin - - - - - 

Pewter and lead, except shot - 
Wood, including cabinet ware - • 

Leather, including saddles, bridles and harness 
Glass Ware, not .subject to .specific duties 
China or porcelain 
Earthen and stone 


Japanned 
Plated 
Gilt - 


Gold, Silver, &c. 

Watches and parts of - 
Articles composed wholly or chiefly of pearls 
and precious stones, set, file. 


1,568,97 

1 31,651 

642,43 

5 9,623 

4,060,22 

1 .743,865 

2,004,10 

238,701 

487.52* 

t 99,468 

1.79 ,.55 

33, .763 

531,01’ 

11,162 

396,66: 

1 16,173 

1, 7.7.7, 97r 

75,418 

203,695 

1 

1 

2,997,612 17,793 

2,000, 83.SI 19,301 

I 

232.72.5: 303 

l(;,920i 1,503 

1,8.V),022 

1 62.7.! 59 

9T.1.)5| 4,.'>6r) 

227.^12 32.718 

liM).ti!77 

125,0.721 

230;)6H 

1 

17,29t!. 

4 l,9t>L^ 

7,60.7 

12.7,004 

7,220 

17,923 

1,761 

l‘>,t».7-» 

302 

.71,896 

588 

r>S,8.73 

18,429 

2.610 


60,70-1' 

1 .77.7 

2,4 47,690: 

! 

1 

277,7 10 

1 

2,27»| 

i,s.% 

.70.5.75i 

12.455 

298,778 

17,5.73 

8,81)7 

2.234 

21,2.72 

.7,11S 

114,069 

6.S12 

536,.788 

7,012 

102,76.7 

41,520 

91,540 

.7,387 

998,981 

240,836 

52,927 

26 

11.7,632 


69,926 

12 

301,789 

44,668 

63.859 

6,962 


1,600,622 

551,068 


4.404,078 

2,242,806 

686,997 

173,120 

642,179 

412,838 


1, St 19, .791 
203,693 


:i,oi.">,-i(*r> 

2,02l»,1.39 

2.;:l.02K 

Js.t23 

2,4S0.1S1 

101,720 

2(>o,r,;!0 

."dlLTOf) 

23 

17.296 

r>2/'>!ir> 


132,224 

19.2^7 

32.P 1 

2,610 

6i,o(;7 

2.7*,>.">,I30 


4,175 

43,010 
316,331 
11,101 
24,680 
120,“9l 
643,630 
1 14,283 
97,927 
1, ‘239, 817 
62,953 
116,632 
69,938 


346,457 
69, 8M 
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Statement — Continued. 

Lace— thrlad, silk, or cotton, other than coach, 790,970 12,533| 803,503 

coach, 541 641 

Plated saddlery, coach and harness furniture, - 25,706 25,706 

Square wire, used for umbrella stretchers, - 7,613 7,613 

Marble, and manufactures of marble, - - 18,638 2,895| 21,628 

Cyphering slates, 6,473 1,849| 8,322 

Prepared quills, 14,979 7,077 22,056 

Black lead pencils, 1,305 964 2,269 

Paper hangings, - - - - . 80,465 2,356| 82,811 

Brushes of all kinds, .5,415 219 5,634 

Quicksilver, 210,608 210,608 

Hair cloth and hair seating, - - - - n,166 1391 11,305 

Bolling clollH, 41,774 500| 42,274 

Hats, Caps, and Bonnets : 

Leghorn, straw, chip, or grass Hats, braids, or 

plaits, ^1.3,1.57 724 513,881 

Fur, wool, leather or silk, - - - . 20,783 3,78( 30,563 

Ready made clotbing, 67,647 11,489| 79,136 

Unmanufactured : 


Copper bottoms, and copper in plates or sheets, 


not suiUmI to 

the .sheathing of ships, - 

. 

6,044 

5,381 

11,425 

Brass, in pl.Ues 

and slieetb 


. 

- 

17,416 


17,416 

Tin, in plates or 

sheets, - 



. 

274,216 

46, lU 

320,326 

Raw silk, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101,796 


101,796 

Clpium, 

- 



- 

107,171 


107,171 

Articles not spoeially enumerated, 

subject to 




duty of r2A percent,- 

. 

- 

- 

762,949 

14,90’ 

777,856 

Do. 


do. 

15 per cent, 

1,996,460 

138,27 

2,134,731 

Do. 


do. 

20 

do. - 

69,288 

4,828 

74,116 

^ Do. 


do. 

25 

do. - 

93,082 

17,21 

110,292 

Do. ^ 

do. 

30 

do. - 

366,693 

42,50f 

409,201 

Do. • 

do. 

33J 

do. - 

362 


362 

Do. 


do. 

35 

do. - 

474 

28: 

757 

Do. 


do. 

45 

do. - 

167 


167 

Do. 


do. 

50 

do. - 

1,009| 


1,009 


!$34,742,382|3,103,916|37,846,298 
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SUMMARY Statement of Imports— C ontinued. 
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Summary Statement of the value of the Exports of the Growth, Pro- 
ducc. and Manufacture of the United States, during the year ending 
on ilu* ;3(Hh day of September, JH*29. 


THi: 

Fisherio'i — 

Dried or eotl fisheries, 

Pickled fid 1 , or rher fislicrics, herriii^, 
shad, s.iliiiOiK luackeivl. 

Whale (ooiMinon') oil, and whalebone, 
Speriuaccti oil and candles, 

THE FOREST. 


AG K ICC I.TCRE. 

Product ol animals — 

J>eef. tallow, liido, and horned cattle, 
Putter and cheese, - - - - 

Pork (jdrklcd) liacon, lard, live hogs, - 
Horses and mules, - - - - 


Slieep. - - - - 

- 

- 

\ egctalilc food — 

Wheat, dour, and l)isctut, • 

. 

. 

Indi.m com and meal, 

. 

- 

Rve mi .d, - - . 

- 

- 

R> e. oats', •.mdeilh(;r**iMall grain and pulse, 

Polatoi-", _ - . 

. 


Aiiple", - - - - 

- 


Rice, - - . - 

• 


Toliacco, - - . _ 



Colton,^ - - . . 

- 

. 

All other a;;riculturaj products — 

Flaxseed, - \,- 

- 

. 

Hops, - - - - 

- 

- 

Drown sugar, - 

* 

• 

A^A^ L FACTUHE.S. 

Soap and tallow candles. 

. 

. 

Leather, hootN and shoes, 
Saddlery, . - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hats, 

- 

- 

Wax, 

- 

- 


Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and porter, - 
Wood (inclmling coaches and other car- 

riagesj, 

Siiuir and tohaccu, - - - - 

Lead, - -*■- 

Linseed oil and .spirits of turpentine, - 
Cordage, 


747,511 

220,527 

495,16.7 

353,869 

1,817,100 

520,507 

114,:j90 


3,O4thS50 

3,681,759 

67l.9.*>5 
170,205 
1,493,029 
207, S5S 
10,044 

2, .'■03, 291 

5, .972, 920 
974,535 
127,001 
74,890 
3fh079 
15,958 
2,51 1,370 

9.709,762 

12,273,0.53 

•1,982,974 

20,575,311 

113,010 

0,917 

3,289 

123,248 


0f>!2,091 

3.‘)«,(i.58 

35.705 

270,780 

132,939 

215,494 

501,916 

202,.t9(» 

8,417 

30,112 

7,984 


Skins and furs, 

(iinseng, 

Product t»f wood — 

Staves, dimcle*!, Ijoards, and other luni- 

hcr, 1.080,403 

Oak ])ark. and other dye, - - - 105,100 

Naval More^, lar, pitch, rosin and tiirpen-l 

line, 377,013 

Ashes, j)ot and pearl, - - - - 817,434 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT— Continued. 


Iron, 

Spirits from molasses, . - - - 

Su^ar refined, 

Chocolate, - . , - - 

Gunpowder, 

Copper and brass, - - - . 

Medicinal dru{5S, . - - . 

('ottoii picicc p;oods — ' 

Printed and colored, - - - - 

White, 

Nankeens, 

T\vi‘<l, yam, and thread - - - 

All other manufactures of - * 

Flax and hemp — 

Cloth and thread, . - - - 

and all manufactures of- 
Wi'arin apparel, - - - - 

Cuiiihs ami button**, - - - - i 

Hnishe**, ------ 

BilJiai-d tables and apparatus, 

Umbrellas and parasols, 
hcatlier and morocco skins, not sold, per lb. 
Fire engines and apparatus, - - - 

Pi luting presses and type, - - - 

Musical instruments, - - - - 

Books ami maps, 

Pape*’ and other .stationary, --- 
Paints and varnish, - . - - 

V ine^ar, ------ 

Kajj^ien' and stone ware, - - - 

Maimlaclnre.s of i^lass, - - - 

% tin, . - - - 

pewter and lead, 
marble and stone, 

^old and silver, and gold 
leaf, - 

Gold and silver coin, - - - - 

Artiticial flowers and jewelry, 

Molasses, - 

Trunks, 

iirick ami lime, - - - - , - 

Salt, 

Articles not distinguished in returns — 
Manufactured, - - - - I 

Raw produce, 


145,024 

981,370 

1,H78 

3,849 

127,3.36 


22.3,705 

166,740 

50,739 

1,769 

171,924 

129,647 

101,524 


1,259,457 

2,166 

14,954 

91,108 

76.250 
3,150 
3,413 

22,067 

80,173 

2,832 

12,908 

8,868 

29,010 

25,629 

21,133 

6,953 

5,592 

49,900 

1,757 

5,185 

2,647 

11.250 
612,886 

21,627 

1,992 

11,248 

3,717 

27,648 

• 309,100 
221,544 


3,30lf550 


[2,414,550 

650 

530,650 

1155,700,193 
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STATr3iE*\T sJ]o\vin^5 tlic whole amount of Indian Annuities now pay- 
able under treaty provisions ; dates of the acts of appropriation ; 
iiainc> of tribes to whom |)ayable : tlie sums wliicli are permanent^ 
and those whicli arc Ijinited, and the terms of limitation. 


Date of Act. 

IVanie.o of Indian Tribe.'». 

Annuity. 

Permanonl. 

Limited. 

Term 

1796, May 6 

AVyamlot-^, 

1 .000 

1,000 




Shawaiic'^c, 

i;ooo 

1,000 




Dcl.iwarcs, 

1,000 

1,000 




Wcas - 

:5W0 

500 




Fiiinkasliaws, 

5(K) 

500 




Ka-ika'-kias, 

.500 

500 




OltOWM-s, 

1,000 

1 ,000 




Fhippcwa''. 

1 .000 

1,000 





1 ,000 

1,000 




Kcl Hucrs,* 

r>oo 

.500 



1799, Feb. 25 

Si\ Wiiioiis, New York, 

4,500 

1.500 




('rci-k*!. - - ► 

1 ,500 

1 ,500 




(’herokee^, 

6,000 

6.000 




Chick.i'-au.s, 

3,t>00 

3,000 



1S05, March 3 

S.U-* and Foxes, - 

1,000 

1,000 



1S06, April 21 

A\ yii-idot", Muijscca, Del.i- 




F 


narcs, 4ir, - 

825 

825 




Wcas, - 

250 

250 




Clicrokccs 

3,000 

3,000 




I>1 Ki\cr*i, 

2p50 

250 



1S()7, March 3 

Piankadiaw^, 

3(M) 

300 



ISOS, Feb. 19 

Wyaridots, 

too 

400 




Oliowa-', - 

800 

800 




Cliippcwa-J, 

800 

800 




PoUauatdinios, Huron, . 

too 

•too 




(3lOClJUV><, 

3,OO0 

3,000 



1810, May 1 

Debmarc-^, 

500 

500 




\Ncas, - 

•too 

too 




J*oUa\\ataiiiics, - 

500 

50t) 1 




Ki 1 Rivcr«, 

350 

3:50 i 



1811, March 3 

Ohuj^C', - - - 

1,500 

1,500 j 



1816, Apiil 26 

Yoimj; King, SSencca clncl. 

200 


200 

Life 

1817, March 3 

t’hoctaws, 

6,000 


6,000 

1836 

1819, March 3 

WYandot'^, 

4,500 

1,500 




Shawanc'^o, 

, 2,000 

2,000 



• 

Shawauc-jc and Senecas, 






Lewistown, - 

1,000 

1,000 




ScniVas, l^ewistowr. 

1,000 

1,000 




Uclawaies, 

4,000 

4,000 




W (^1*4. - - - 

1,850 

1,850 




OUowaM, - - - 

2,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1832 


Pottavvatainies, - 

3,800 

2,500 

1,300 

1832 


Quapaw.s, - - * 

1,000 

1,000 




Creeks, - 

3,000 

3,000 




Chippewas, 

1,000 


1,000 

1832 


ChirkaHaw.s, 

, 20,000 


20,000 

1833 

1820, May 15 

Chippewas, 

1,000 

1,000 



1822, May 7 

Kaska«kias, 

500 

500 




Ottowas, 

2,500 

1,000 

1,500 

1831 


Choctaws, 

3,000 

3,000 




Pottawatainies, - 

5,000 


6,000 

1841 


Same, 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

i 1836 


Kickapoos of Illinois, 

2 ,0(/0 


?,000 

1834 


CJiippewas, pleasure of the 

1 





President, - 

2,000 


2,000 
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STA'I’EM ENT — Coxtttvukd . 


Date of Act. 

Namea of Indian 'rriliea. 

Annuity. P 

ermansnt. 

Limited. 1 

i’erm. 

1822, May 7 

Mushiilatiihhcc, a chief, - 

150 


150 J 

Lite. 

1824, May 2() 

Florida Indians, - 

7,000 


7,000 

1843 


Creeks, - 

10,000 


10,000 

1834 

1826, May 20 

Sacs and Foxes, - 

1 ,000 


1,000 

1834 


Qua paws. 

1,000 


1,000 

1835 


low ays, - 

500 


500 

1834 


Clioctaws, 

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

1840 


Rolicrt Cole, a chief. 

150 


150 . 

Life. 


ChcrokccH, 

1,000 

1,(00 




Sacs, Foxes, and lowajs. 

3,000 

3,000 




Miainios, 

920 

920 




Delawares, 

100 

100 




l*olt.uvatauiies, - 

110 

140 




Sliawrancse, 

• 60 

60 




Christian Indians, 

400 

400 



182C, May 22 

Creeks, . - . 

20,000 

20,000 



TS27, March 2 

Osi;res, - 

7,000 


7,000 

1845 


Karr/as, ... 

3,500 


3,500 

1845 

1828, May 24 

Cherokecs, 

2.000 


2.000 

1847 

1829, March 2 

Mi.inues, 

25,000 

25,000 


1 

w 

Same, 

1,100 

1,100 




Same, pleasure of Con- 






press, 

2,000 


2.000 



Chippowas. do. 

1,000 


1,000 



Pottaw'atamii's. - 

2,000 


2,000 

1847 


Same, pleasure of Con- 






prcs.s, 

2,000 


2,000 



Same, 

1,520 

1,520 




Same, 

2.000 

2,000 




Same, 

1,000 


1,000 

1847 

% 

Same, 

500 

500 




Same, pleasure of Con* 






press. 

1,000 


1,000 



Same, for a chief. 

100 


100 

Life. 

1829, March 2 

PoUaw atarriies, - 

,360 


360 

1837 

|8|?o, Maicli 25 

AVinn<‘hapocs, 

l&.OOO 


18,000 

1859 


Same, 

300 


300 

1859 


Same, 

125 


125 

1859 


Same, 

3,000 


3,000 

185.9 


Same, • - 

160 


,160 

1859 


Same, 

535 


535 

1869 


Chippew'as, Ottaw'as, &c. 

16,000 

, 16,000 




Same, 

125 

125 




Same, 

1,000 

1,000 




Total. 


254,i<10 143,J>91 Il0,tf80 




LOCAL HISTORY 


AND 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


FOR THE YEARS 1829 — 30. 



DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES 


MAINE. 


Tice election in this State had been 
warmly contested, and at the meeting of 
the Legislature on the. first Wednesday 
of January, 1880, an e^ctraordinary po- 
test took place. A majority of ,ai)>the 
votes given is necessary for a ehdiee, 
but where a vacancy exists in the Sen- 
ate in consequence of no candidate 
having a majority, it is filled by an elec- 
tion of iiie joint ballot of both ^uses. — 
The Governor is also chosetf^' by the 
IcgisMuro, from the two highest candi- 
dates he re neither has .a majority.— 

According to4hc returns of the election 
in 1829 the votes for governor stood for 
Jonathan G TIunton, - • 23,315 

Samuel G. Smith, - • - . 22,991 

Scattering, • - - 24$ 

Mr Hunton who was (he oj^p^on 
candidate thus hud a clear but 

the candidates returned to the Senate 
were equally divided between the two 
parties, and until that body agreed 4o 
meet in joint convention, the votes for 
Governor could not be declared, no 
council chosen, nor the vacancies in the 
Senate filled. In the House the opposi- 
tion had a small majority and having 
cfccted a Speaker and orgahi^ed tbo 
House, it intimated its intention to go inla 
convention to organize the government 
of the State. The Senate howi^ver did 
not think proper to meet iis' convention, 
although the opporitioitjte anti Jackson) 
party voted with its whm fierce on vari- 
ous motions to bring on a meetings the 
other party was enabled by an eqfial 
vote to neutralize a|l attempts to or^- 
ize the government. This state of things 
continued from the 6th until the 29th of 
January, whea the House by^a vote 
of 14 to 66 passed the following ^esoll^ 
tion. 


House of Representatives t Jan. 29, 1880. 

Whci’oas, the legislature of this state, 
assembled on the first Wednesday of 
January, 1830, and the house was or- 
ganized by the choice of speaker and 
clerk on the third day of the session, and 
was then ready to proceed on the public 
business ; but the senate was not organ- 
ized by the election of a president and 
secretary, till the eighth day of the ses- 
sion. And whereas, on the ninth day of 
the session, a committee was appointed 
by tlie senate to report on the election of 
senators, which committee did not re- 
port until the twentieth day of the ses- 
sion, and which report was not finally 
disposed of till the twentysecond day of 
the session. And whereas the constitu- 
tion manifestly contemplates an organi- 
zation of all the brandies of government, 
at an early day after the mecUng of the 
legislature, and yet we present the sin- 
l^iilar and unparalleled spectacle of hav- 
ing spent twentyfour days in session — 
have a president ^f the senate of last 
yearf chiming to act as governor , when 
it is evident a goyemor has been elected 
by the people — the vacancies in the 
senate not filled, and no councillors ior 
the present year chosen. 

And whereas the constitution provides 
that the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives and such senators os have 
been elected, shall in the manner there- 
in prescribed, * elect by joint ballot the 
number of senators required.’ And 
whereas it appears by the records of tha 
governor and council, that on the ninth 
day of December last, thewotes for sen- 
ators in the senatorial districts were 
counted, and that .sixteen senators were 
elected, and that there wore three va- 
cancies in the district of V ork, and one 
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in the district of Washington. And 
whereas, it appears by the report above 
mentioned made tothe senate, and the 
votes and proceedings of that body on 
the same, as is proved by their journal, 
that the full number of senators to be 
elected from each district, have not been 
so elected. And that the senate have 
refused, on a tnotion - made for that pur- 
pnee, to send a message to this liouse, 
proposing to elect by joint ballot the 
number of senators required by the con- 
stitution, according to the usage which 
has heretofore prevailed in such cases. 

In consequence of which, no other al- 
ternative seems 1o be presented, but that 
the public business shall be left undone, 
the wheels of government stepped, and 
the constitution prostrated, or, this house 
must pioceed, in the mode prescribed by 
the constitution, to have the vacancies in 
the senate tilled, the councillors chosen, 
and the^ votes for governor declared and 
published, the public business of the 
State despatched, and the just expecta- 
tions of the people fulfilled. There- 
fore, 

Orderedf That a message be sent to . 
the senate requesting such senators as 
have been elected, to meet the members 
of this house in the hall of the house of 

representatives, and elect by 

joint ballot the number of senators re- 
quired. 

P. S. "When this ‘order' was pre- 
sented to the senate — 8 members were 
tor going into convention, and 8 against 
it. The first eight, however, left the • 
other eight to join the bouse, and parti- 
cipate in the election of four persons to 
fill the vacancies in the senate. The 
first eight met in their chamber jn the 
afternoon, and none of Che other eight 
being present, proceeded to elect a new 
president for themselves, or for the sen- 
ate as the case may be. The old sOcre- 
taiT refused to give up the papers. 

The following is the protest of the 
eight members of the senate who ro- 
riiained in their seats, as above — 
‘Whereas a part of tho members of 
the senate have withdrawn from the 
senate lioard without the consent of the 
senate, for the avowed purpose of meet- 
ing the members of the house of repre- 
sentatives in convention to fill deficien- 
cies ill liir senate, which have not been 
ascertained by the senate, and when 
the constitutional candidates have not 
been desigmtfcd by the senate for filling 
deficiencies, if any exist, and without the 
concurrence of the senate to such con- 
vention — and whereas such a procedure 


is unwarranted by the constitution, and 
any election made by such convention is 
void, and can give no right to any indi- 
vidual, so elected to a seat in the senate, 
or to take part in the acts of the senate ; 
it being the exclusive right of the senate 
alone to judge of the elections and quali- 
fications of its own members, and the 
senate being, therefore, the only consti- 
tutional tribunal to decide upon fhe le- 
gality or illegality, of the returns ^ votes' 
for senators. — Therefore, 

^ Ordered, That a message be sent to 
the acting governor and council, that 
they may have notice that the senate 
have not concurred in the election of any 
persons to fill an^h^eficiency which may 
exist in the seii^te.’ 

The convention ^s protested agai...^t 
as well by eight lo^^bers of the senate, 
as by nearly 70 of the house of represen- 
tatives — and these latter retired when 
they found that the majority would pro- 
^ceed to do the business for which they 
liadj^mbled. '< 

lSlo‘judgc|, of the Biipromc court 
decided that 'Mr Hall, president 
'^ofthe senate,- was the acting governor, 
-the anti-Jackson party in that body be- 
'cam th^.jmajority, (before the two par- 
tieflitooj^.«iid 8j> and, having passed a 
vote permitting Inc three (anti -Jackson) 
aepido^ fromjlie district of YorlPto re- 
their a motion was made to 
reconiddor tlic vote by which the senate 
had rejected the report of the comniitlce 
on the euiOirages for governor, and to ac- 
cufil IfiegiM report as ame^ed. Tlu^ 
nu^^<9Pp^^rried, ayes 11, noea 7. — 

. As the had been previously ac- 

cepted by.|{|j|.e house, Jonathan G, Hun- 
ton was declared to liave been diiiy 
elected governor of tlie state. 

The legislature having thus organized 
the government, on the 9tb of February 
the two houses of the legislature met in 
conveotien to elect councillors, secretary, 
and Ireasuror Of tlie state. An order 
was speedily .presented, setting forth 
that the three senators who had recently 
taken th^U’, seats, had not l^cn duly and 
constitutionally elected, and theiefore 
could not vote in the conventiofu. &c. 
This orrfer waMeclared to be ‘ out of 
order,’ by the enr ; but an appeal be- 
ing had; the de^sion Of the cnalr was 
coj^^toed, 87 to 78. A protest against 
tbii decisfon was then offered, signed by 
€8 members of the House and 8 of tho 
Senate ; which was directed to beplaccd 
on the journals. The convention then 
proceeded to elect counciHors, &c. The 
v^ole number of vdles present was 160 ; 
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ncces^ar^ to a choice 81. The anti-ad. the Netherlands, with a copy of ** a map 
ministration candidates were all elected of the territory contained between the 
by an average majority of about 10 votes, lines respectively contended for by the 

On the ensuing day, Mr Hunton was United States and Great Britain, as being 
qualified as governor, and transmitted a the northeastern boundary of the U. S., 

message to both branches of the Icgisla- in conformity to tlio treaty of peace of 

ture. 1783.” The copies of the commissions 

The following are the principal topics were obtained by the general govern- 

recfgnmended to their atteijtion. ment in 1828, and are the first copies in 

The affairs of tlic Statfi Prison at extenso of these documents which have 
Thomasfon, are said to demand of tho ever existed in the United States. In 
legislature the most careful attention, the description of the boundaries of the 
Since the 13th of April, 1823, more than Provinces adjoining this Slate, the same 
$70,000 have been drawn from the lines now claimed by us as the limits of 

treasury of the state on account of tills our territory, are panicutarly laid down 

establishment: to which sum, must be in these commissions, and none other, 
added the earnings of the convicts, to * Wc cannot rationally suppose that a 

^makc an estimate of the total expense.' claim so unjust and sophistical in its 

Tho Public Lands of the State are character, as that raised by the British 

next mentioned as making one of the Government, to hold nearly a third part 

most important subjects of consideration of the territory of Maine, as described 

that can he presented. There .ippeai to by the treaty of 17S3, can be supported, 

have been inaccuracies and deficiencies when the merits nro fully understood, by 

in tho surveys heretofore made on the any intelligent and impartial tribunal.’ 

part of tlie (rovernment, which aflect The Governor expresses his confi- 
tho sales iuid prices of the lands, and dcnce in the mediation to which the dir^- 

producc other iinfavoi-ablc consequen- pule is referred ; hut as the decision 

CCS, and some legislative remedy is call- may not bo definitely known for a year, 

cd for. * Original surveys should never care is advised that no waste of valuable 

1)0 partial and imperfect, nor be 'formed timber be meantime permitted on tiie 

out by tho job to the loifirest bidder; in- territory in dispute, nor aggressions on 

crfiaae<l care and expeme foi' the begin- the cltiseens of the State allowed, 

iflng is in the end the jpp^ate|^#eQiiontv. ‘ Early in#ie last year the agent of 
In the p^lic lands the Penobscot Indians, was directed by 

tion is intrusted with a great the Governor and Council, to procure 

value, and care must be taken that we some man to assist and instruct the tribe 
do not leave to posterity little^ else but in agriculture, agreeably with their rc- 
lawsuits to settle tho boundaries of their quest and the condition of the treaty 
faims, instead of those acoikliM^ted ben- which has been made with them, in- 
efits which might be reasbnwf bxpcct- stcwl of hiring persona by the day, to 
cd foom 80 rich a patrim^y? * The ^x- furnish their ploughing and other ox 
isting state of the very ifoportant ques- labor. A- man has been employed to 
tion relating to our northeastern slspn- render such assistance and instruction 
dariff furnishes an urgent motive for as tho treaty seemed to rcfluirc. AI- 
placing in the archives pf every State in though ^dne year is not sufficient to test 
the Union, a correct ffikp of the territory the nriThiy of Uiis method of managing 
of this State, as dcsign^ed by the treaty the agricultural concern^ of the tribe, yet 
of 17.S.7.’ Adverting mere fully in this notbias has appealed to discourage tho 
question the Governor underli^l^jm?. 

last session of the ‘‘copies of * Uod^lfAhe autlioiity of the Resolve 

the commisfiiorfS ofthlWqAt Governors of the 7th of February la^t, a gentleman 
of the provinces of CJaebj^pNbva Scotia was' appoint^ to ru'cotiatc with tho 
and New Brunswick foom the year 1783 Indians for two townships of land at tho 
to iWlhcStwVeibaVe beentfopsitedin" m of the Manawarnkeag river, 
the Sefi;eliliy*q :olittce, % ster , The negotiation h»s proved unsuccessful, 

Plenfpnt^tiaft%n<rKni)j^^ end tho report of the agent is rominimi- 

ry,fqt the,^hlM df cated hertwi'h.' 

MffcW HAMPSHIRE. 

Oet. ifl®). A pmI mino bem nionnosHck, an<l Init a fi>n- miles from 
recently discovered in Rath, in ibis the CornrrctKuit river*. Its product re- 
state, near the banks of llic ji'cat Am- scmblc:= the Lcbigh coal. 

K* 
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March y 1^30. Matthew Harvey was 
elected governor-^ votes for 
M. Harvey, (Jackson) 23,214 

Timothy Uphain, (anti- Jackson) 19,040 
June 2d. The Legislature met at Con- 
coid on the 2d inst. In the Senate, 
Joseph M. Harper was chosen Presi- 
dent ; and Samuel Dinsmorc, jun. Clerk. 
In the House of Representatives, James 
B. Thornton (lately appointed Second 
Comptroller of the United States Treas- 
ury, in tlie place of Mr Hill) wag chosen 
Speaker, receiving 132 votes and Ichabod 
Bartlett (anti- Jackson) 80 votes. 

Mr Isaac Hill was elected a senator 
of the United State*) for «ix years ft cm 
the fourth March next, in place of Mr 
Woodbury who retired. Foi Mr Hill, 
in the house of representatives 117,^c-at- 
Uriiia 103 — in the senate 9, scatter- 
ing 3 

The militia returns for the year end- 
ing June, 1S3(), showed a foice of 
Cavalry . - - - 1,5SS 

Artillery - . - • 1,688 

Infantiy, Light Intantry, and 
Grenadieis - - - 24,970 

Riflemen .... 1,008 

amounting in the whole to twentynine 
houaand one hundred and foit^ nine, and 


an increase from the last year’s return of 
two hundred and fortyoine. 

Legislative Bounties.^ By the 
accounts of the Treasurer, it appears 
that in the year ending June 12, $2881, 
60 wcie paid as bounties for the destruc- 
tion of solves, bears, wlU-cats, and 
crows. 

In 138 towns which made returns to 
the Legi**iature, there were 1679 paupers 
supported at an annual expense of 
$44,083, being an average of $26 25 
cents each. The expense of litigation 
OR questions relating to the settlement of 
paupers, amounted to $1172. 

The expenses of the state of New 
Hainpshiic. for its last financial year, 
weie $47,s07. 

The number of convicts in the state 
piison at Concord on the 31st of May, 
1830, was 64. The income of their la- 
boi the past year aitjr deducting the 
CO*.! of stock and ti)oh, was, in the stone 
shop $3,208 ; smiths' shop $1 ,344 ; shoe 
shop $1,222 ; coopers’ ^hop $95; tailors 
and weave! s’ shop $46, and received 
fiom visiters $100. Total $0,195. The 
cxpendituie for piovinions, clothing, fur- 
niture^ fuel, &c, &c, amounted to $4,037, 
leaving a net profit of $2,158. 


VERMONT. . 


Oct. 1829. The Govfrnmeht. — 
The elections resulted in the re-appoint- 
ment ot the Hon. Samuel €. Ciaits as 
Governor, Henry Olio, Lt. Governor; 
and Dcnjaiuiii Swan, Treasurei . 

The following arc the returns 
for Governor. 

Samuel C. Crafls (anti-Jackson) 14,325 
He man Allen (anti-masonic) 7,316 

Joel Doolittle (Jackbon) 8,973 

Scatteiing ^ 50 

LUufenant Governor. 

Henrj" Olin (anti-Jackooo) 10,740 

Lyrnau Fitch (Jackson) 4,481 

Scattering 76’ 

The lion. D. A. A. Buck was chosen 
Sjicaker, and Timothy Merrill, Clerk. 
Norman Williams was appointed Secret 
tarv of Stale. 

Samuel Prentiss was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. 

1 ho school fund of the State, on loan, 
amounts to $73,763 82 ; it having been 
incrcas d $8,0g0 during the past yean 

Bvnks ft appears fioni tho repoit 
of a Committee of the Legislature (lint 
the amount of papoi in ciiciilatioti by 
the bevt ral hanks of the State, is $080,- 
281 hpLcio and hilN ofoihei banks, and 


deposits in 


Boston and New York, 


The Legislature terminated Its session 
on the 99lhof Cctober. Little business 
WKs of the ordinary routine. — 

The fiwttihig Are enumerated as the 
measures rf most importance : 

A charter was granted to a company 
for epnstrocting a canal through the val- 
ley of Ceoneetieut fiver, fiom the south- 
ern lute of tho' State to Like Memphre- 
wWchia in eoutinuation of one 
alrt^y begun ^lirom the tide waters of 
IxNjiK Ailaiml' Settnd. A company wjs 
also by tho name ot < Tho 

Copneetlc^Wer Steam Boat Compa- 
ny.* SovmI wUs were before tho As- 
sembly for furfiier relief of pooe debtors, 
which were generaU^iniilttei^rut 
Ttie »ne% set reietlee to the militia, 
provhkeillMi^ tfim ntietiM training in 
6d4hJipPlttr the infMci^of arms, &c, 
end ell other trainings 
and^Dmis, are to be dfsj^mie^ With; 
general, field and all otbere$&eM areto 
be retained as heretofore. ^ 

The whole expen^fure d the State, 
inckidiiig the salaiios of the Govei-noa 
and Judges, the pay of the Legislature, 
and the expense fur schools and prisons, 
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is said to be under fiftytwo thou- 
sand dollars; of which lorty thousand 
dollars are raised by taxes. 

In the council ot Vermont this sesslou, 
there were 5 attorney^, 3 merchants, 1 
manufacturer, and 3 farmers. 

In the house of representatives, 17 
merchants, 7 manufacturers, 2 mechan- 
ics,^ mail contractor, 20 atlorneys, 6 
clergymen, 6 physicians, and 164 far- 
mers. 

The Connecticut river. — A 
steam-boat bearing the name of the state, 
VerAiont, aiTived at Windsor, October 5, 
and the event was celebrated by ringing 
the bells and a salute of artilleiy. 

JlpriU 1830. A branch of the bank of 
Mii United States was established at^ 
Burlington and Hemah Allen chosen 
President. 

Banks. — There are eight Banks in 
this State. The following is a statement 
of their condition. 

Whole amount oi Stock paid 
in. $303,000 00 

Deposits and ilividends due, 107,000 00 
Bills m cii culaliou, 751,000 00 

Fund:^ and Property on Hand. 

Notes discounted, 798,000 00 

Specie, bills of other banka, 
and deposits out of state, 80G,202 05 
Reehestate, 80,205 07 

Sr ATisi ^8. — Number of gaatlOOBon 
who have Sheiated as governohh 10 
W hole number oi the militia, 95,500 
N umber oi mllida returned as «>« 


District schools, (about) 2,400 

Acres of taxable land, 1,083,693 

Mills, stores, and distilleries, 8,397 
Number of oxen, 48,813 

CoRs and other cattle, 3 yrs. old, 121,400 
Cattle of 2 years old, 64392 

Whole number of sheep, 725,965 


Copperas. — On Mill river, in the 
township of Shrewsbury, is an extensive 
mine of the sulphuret of iron, from which 
is obtained the hist quality of copperas. 
The bed is situated upon the southern 
side of a vciy high ana abrupt mountain, 
on solid ledges ot rocks, and was discover- 
ed by a Mr Robinson, a few ycais since, 
who sold it the last season to the Ver- 
mont mineral factory company* for the 
sum ot five thouond dollars. This com- 
pany, residing principally in Boston, have 
been engaged in the manufacture of cop- 
pcia-s for tvventyfive years past, at Straf- 
tord. They commenced the manufacture 
of a small quantity of it heic in the fall 
of lh2H, hut lately wcic making a ton 
and a half per day, which was calculated 
to be extended to the manutacturlug of 
thieetons in the same length of time. 
The buildings and utensils prepared for 
the manutactuie and the piocessof ob- 
taining it, are of the following descrip- 
tion: tlic factoiy edifice is one hundred 
and forty feet in length and seventytwo 
in width; which together with a house 
and other buildings, compose the entire 
entablishment. The ore is covered with 
a reddish soil intermixed with stones of 


equipped, 

Population of the state in 198||L 
Population in 1820, 

Aliens in the state in 1830, 
Free colored pRnons, 

Deaf and dumb, <m 
B lind, - 

Colleges, , 

Academics and High 


from one to three feet in depth. Below 
this covering of earth appears the bed of 
sulphuret ot iton ; it is very compact and 
diversified in its appearance, with vari- 
ous colors, and is raised by blasting, the 
largo masses of which have to be pound- 
ed to pieces with hammers, when it is 
thrown together in large piles of several 
feet in height. . 


I^I^^HUSETTS. 


Sepf. 1829. jpreatest 

manufacturing villain IT. S. It is 

situated tlio Concord 

and Menruaaeclvofi^ Tbo soil is sandy, 

adapted to the eppbUahmont of ferries. 
There are lour oompanios^ Tiz. llerri- 
niac, HaiXtHUon, Appleton, and Lowell. 
The Merrimac oompanj Is the most 
wealthy ai^ estonsivo* It^oonsists of 
four splendid briqic 6 and 5 itory build- 
ings, besides dying, printing and several 
other necessary establishments. There 
are upwards of twenty thousand spindles 


in constant operation. The buildings 
are fifty feet distant from each other, and 
to prevent the communication of fire, 
they have now resorted to sheet iion 
window blinds, so that no wood work is 
exposed to the contact of flames or heat. 
The printing works are most admirable 
or their ingenuity and rapid execution : 
block printing is laid asidfi^xrept in some 
indispensable cases. The process is now 
by means of beautifully polished brass 
cylinders which have upon them the 
stamp which is to be transferred to the 
cloth. A niaiiufactory of carpets is now 
put int(f cflcct, though its oiigin is very 
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recent KidJerminister and Bni<iseN, 
have aluady been woven Thiee men 
are required to perform the weaving, 
about thice yards onl^ can be worked in 
a day 

About five thousand persona are em 
ployed in all these fietories,ot every ago 
and sex The females are paid in pro 
poition to their indu<itry ihc average 
wages are $1 75 per week be^des hoard, 
which costs 25 Ihc men mostly 
recei\e pet dicin monthly payments 
are made to every indivt lual 

1S30 The cit> debt of Boston amount* 
od at the conimenccnicnt of the ^eai to 
fB«SS3,6 11 Bonds and secuiitics due the 
city, $257 211 . 

1 he legishtuie held its prongued •«e«> 
Mon on the 6lhof Tanuiiy, and <io>efiioi 
Lincoln ti msmitted hib message thw same 
day to both houses 

The following aic the chief topics of 
interest iDuded to 

Respeeting the mililii svstoin ht ob 
serves, * the pci lod sec ms to luvc iiincd, 
when the cl unis of more th in fifty thous 
and of oui fellow citizens to tu relieved 
from unequil and onerous but dens, un 
derthe present MihtiaLaws of the Com- 
monwealth, will not admit of further 
postponement A militia system, how- 
e\er, of a modified and improved charac- 
ter, better adapted to the feelings of the 
people, and confonned to the oiiginil 
design ot the institution, can iieveifWith 
safety , it is believed, be dispensed w ith 
In all periods of the woild, and under 
evei y form of government, an organi/cd 
physical foue, of some deeciiption, has 
been found nccessaiy, foi tlie mainte- 
nance of infei ml quiet, and for protec- 
tion from external danger 
* h proposition, which sometimes ins 
been midejto dispense by Law, wiUi all 
milit'iry pirarle, instead of amending the 
system, would utterly destroy the insti- 
tution Besidt s, tho paramount law s of 
tho United States, on this subfect, would 
be violated, or evaded, in all then pio- 
visions, by the effects of such state legis- 
lation The arrangement of the militia, 
requited by these statutes, into divisions, 
and distinctions of minor coips, would 
soon be destroyed, and the obligations of 
enrolment and equipment, instiuctioa m 
tactics, inspections, and retui ns, cease to 
be performed 

‘ 1 he ess, ntial altei ations, m accordance 
with the 1 the United States^ whic h 
have or cun (d to me, as promising lo 
cqmlire, in the most satisfactory inannei , 
the still neerssary burdens of inililn ser- 
V ir( , and r< move the strongest ob)cctions 
lolbi pn s( nt s>st( m, i)( foiiiiic'isf the 
penalties for neglect of duly tc <-u(li ex 


tont, as bettei to enforce the obligations 
to Its porsonil performance in the Train 
Bands, by tliosu of whom it is required 
to extend conditional exemption to roi 
nors and eni oiled persons above tdae age 
ofthiity, and to lepeal, altogethei, the 
provision for the payment ol money as 
part of the condition of exemption * 
lie also states, that * tho a0air%o< the 
State Pttaon have reached a promising 
point of improv cment The new prison 
building was completed m Oct and the 
convicts wcK immeliately removed 
thither A more sit ady and strict disci 
pime vva« intioduecd, 'iiid the oxpeiimert 
has commemedof the effect of entire 


solitude m coiitinemcnt by night, and 
silent 4ind const iiit inspection at laboi / 
day , and there is reason to expect, tb it 
the Piison, afiei the expenses already 
iiicuricd will cease to be a tax upon tin 
1 roasiiry The annu d statement of ic 
counts made up to tin first of Octobci 
exhibits abiliiici of expanse in the sup 
poit and goveinment ol tho r mvicts, be 
yond tbeii earnings of »0b 11 Us^ 
by alnH>«>t fow thousand dotlais than tin 
preceding year 

' The iutei i St of the Commonw ealth in 
landft in M ime, continues t > 
be satbfiirtorily and adv antagoously iinn 
seed by the Agent of the Govcrmiicn 
T^Wt^auf land and timber the Idstyr xi 
ba?# Iinoontcd to $21 12 ) Cd, for which 
the Hltnt has accounted with tho Treas 

asur^ aie ircom mended for 
on of tho Lumber tradf i f 
eh has been iflected by 
growing out of tlie separ i 
fiom Massachusetts — 
iter part of the boards 
buildtag timber, used in 
iowiis, and nearly all c\ 
ip foictgn (ountiies, i*^ 
the state of Maine 
accounts of the Slate 
p to the 1st inst pic 
to that of sever d 
deficit of the m 
mott thoexpcndituif s 
dL The debt of tlu 
CommonwefdiAitothe ^aiikauls j|t1 07,300, 
and to prevent tf« nccumulllioD, an jh 
nual modorate amoynt, will be 

‘ The expenditureiRffhe last Ate yens 
foi the State House, amountiiig to $10 
000, and ^r tho new poMm at Charles 
town, tp $^,000, foirm together an ng 
gKgam ^oediDg the pre^nt debt of the 

‘ The subject ef (he man^facturlnf;tn 
it rest, in which M iss'ichiiscUs is so much 
concerned, is next considcicd at length 


inarp 
of the Co 
Commonwe 
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From the Governor’s observations we 
select the more important parts. 

* The melancholy experience of the 
past year has put to the test, the policy 
of the laws of the Commonwealth, in re- 
lation to Manufacturing Corporations. 
The worst cffccl which had \»cou antici- 
pated from these statutes, was, that capi- 
tal would, thereby, bo driven for invest- 
itidRMn manufactures, the state, 

but they have been found to work a tar 
greater mischief than this, within. Pro- 
prietorship is attended with overwhelm- 
ing responsibilities. The amount of pri- 
vate interest measures no degrees of 
pcisonal liability, short of the whole debt 
of the Cor|M>i alien ; and instances, nu- 
meious and distressing, are presented, of 
*K)i tunes made bankrupt, and families 
suddenly and unexpectedly reduced to 
poverty and wretchedness, as a eonse- 
quenre of the most inconsiderable con- 


ploled their course of pupilage, the whole 
deaf and dumb of the Commonwealth, of 
suitable age and capacity to be taught, 
will be educated. The average number 
of new pupils, annually, will not proba- 
bly exceed ironi live to seven.* 

Tho report of the Ucasurer exhibits 
the following amount of receipts and ex- 
penditures ior the year 1829. 

KUCEIPTS. 

From the bank tax, $202,629 43 

Tax on sales by auction, 37,358 97 

Principal and interest on notes 
and bonds, 17,981 49 

lntere«>t on deposits in City 
Bank, 997 10 

For land and timber in Maine, ],5G9 67 

Balances from county treas- 
uier, 1,271 52 

From attorney and solicitor 

general, 291 7") 

Miscellaneous, 229 02 


tiibutions to manufacturing capital. 

‘ In the present ^tate of taings, the cre- 
dit of Corpoiations and Stdekholders is 
equally deslro}cd, .md for all the pur- 
poses of tiade, the uholo capital invehted 
ill luanufaetnies, is lost. So umveisal 
has bccoijio the distrust of this spiecios of 
proptity, from the unlimited^^dUd tre- 
^niondous responsibilities wbjMli flftend 
its possession, that it has almost eWed to 
bcHransfetahlo in the market, uiNto. any ^ 
consideritiion. The stock of 
ratiun is olscreditcd and depredMeorl^- 
Causc it attaches personal lliii|fifili#S to 
proprietors, and the per8Qsup|(t%eifit of 
proprietors is distrusted, ii^lMMicause 
of their stock in no 

limitation of liability is ^|)p|y|l|%ro- 
tcct them from danger of iqiiniiaM^ra- 
f ions, beyond their respectbgflfmotiions 
in the stock, their engaMlttlt^ ip them 
will cease, and the 

est, to a groat extent. Mft b^'liwdoD- 
ed in Massachusetts/,mW^lh 

The appiopriationff^lfijiw for 
educating its dcff/ the 

Amoriran Asylum* nowM«^^ 
annually* All are In tii y pp p^ft^ali timm- 
solves of the kut nine 

applications have heiwpMerrtsd during 
the year. The being so unex- 

pectedly •nnlly twepeythree ot the class 
whose term was to ^expire, and 
wha were most disUngafldiM>&r talents 
and proficieDC^ in acquir wB wi ^l^ were 
permitted to remkin fm* Tho 

whole number now at the Asylum, on 
tfaf charge of the state, Is 
les^B by devsn than might be supported 
under the appropriation. oThere is good 
« reason, from intny circumstance^ to be- 
lieve, that when these shall have com- 


Borrowed of banks, 205,300 00 

490,918 S3 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of public officers, $55,525 62 

Pay of councillors, 1,836 00 

senators, 6,368 00 

representatives, 56,996 00 

KoU of accounts, ' 72,613 00 

County treasurer’s balances 
of accounts, 23,970 16 

Principal and interest of 6 per 
cent debt, 90 13 

Adjutant general and quarter 
master’s department, 3,689 18 

Agrieultaral aocietjics, 3,798 35 

l^ation ofdeaf^and dumb, 6,172 75 

Fensioners and wounded sol- 
diers, 1,516 21 

Miscellaneous, 51,919 57 

Banks, lepayinent of loans, 168,000 00 

interest on do. 5,946 46 

Cash in the treasury, Janiia-’ 
ary 1, 1830.^ 29,026 .38 

$190,9(18 83 
Massachusetts school RL^URN^ 
— By the returns from one hundred and 
thirtyone towns, presented to the legis- 
lature, it appears tliat the amount annu- 
ally paid in those towns for public 
schools, is $177,206 82, and the number of 
scholars receiving instruction is 70,599. 
The number of pupils attending private 
schools in the same towns, is 12,893, at 
an expense of $170,342 96. The num- 
ber of persons in those towns, between 
the ages of fourteen ag^wentvone. who 
are unable to read or write, is 58. 

In the town of Hancock, Berkshire 
county, there are only three persons be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty- 



one, who are unable to read or wrilCi 
aod those three are mutes. 

At a * very large and respectable con- 
vention of the republican members* of 
the Massachusetts legislature, on the 
11th Feb, the following resolution, among 
others, was unanimously adopted : 

Besohedy That tlie thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Hon. Daniel 
Webster for acting as the true repro- 
sentative of this comnionwealtli in the 
late debate in the senate of tlie United 
States, and for his able pcrfoi mance of 
that duty in vindicating the state from 
undeserved and unfounded charges, and 
repelling the unjust and groundiess^m- 
utatiens and attacks made upon the 
ODor, the history, the conduct and the 
character of the state, and placing them 
in their proper and just light 
Tho Boston Patriot gives a statement 
of tho occupations of the members of the 
house of representatives of Massachu- 
setts, as follows : 

Farmers 207, merchants and traders 
126, lawyers 60, mechanics 44, manu- 
facturers 25, physicians 15, clergymen 
11, gentlemen 10, deputy sheriffs 4. 
Total 5oS. 

In 1829, the quantity of mackerel gnd 
other pickled fish inspeuted In this sndu 
was — 

Dolls. 

227,316 bbis. mackerel 1,022,922 87^9 

400.000 quints, cod and 

other dry fish 800,000 20,000^ 

76.000 bbls. sperm oU 1,676,900 ISLM 

47,277 do whaUdo ^498^000 7^ 

6,000 do liver do 



4.07Q|Q» 

More than TOOO vessels were employ* 
ed in the cod and mackerel fishery during 
the last year. The number of whale 
ships was 160, avci aging 350 tons each; 
and making in the aggregate 60,000 tons. 
All these articles had * amounted to 
$4,200,000 the last year. 

Mortality of Boston fiom 1813 to 1830. 
17 years, was as fallows : — In 1813, there 
were 786; 1814,727; 1815,851; 1816, 
904; 1817,907; 1818,971; 1819,1070; 
1620, 1103; 1821, 1420 ; 1822, 1208 ( 
1823. 1154; 1824, 1297; 1826, 1430; 
1«26, 1254; 1827, 1022; 1828, 1233; 
1829, 1221. 

,dpnl 1th, 1830. Stephen White, an 
old aod wealthy inhabitant ot Salem WM 
found murdered in his bed. This horri* 
hie deed oomroj^cd upon an aged and 
inoffensive man^froduced unparalleled 
excitement in this town and vicinity, 
where the crime of murder was com- 
paratively unknown. Tlie inhabitants 


of Salem were almost frantic with horror 
and apprehension. The greatest exertions 
were fora time unavailing to discover any- 
thing leading to a detection of the murder- 
ers. At length a letter from a distant town 
addressed to a Mr Knapp, of Salem# fell 
into the hands of his father, and its char- 
acter leading to suwicion, the iettev.was 
exhibited to the omcers of jostiee^ and 
the parties consisting of Joseph K^p# 
Jr. John Kdapp, and Richard Crownln- 
stiield, being apprehended, one of the 
deepest tr.^edie8 in domestic life that 
took place in any age or country was de- 
veloped by the confessions of the paities. 
After tlie arrest, the following confessions 
were made by Joseph J. Knapp, jr, . — 

Soino months since J. J. Knapp, jr. 
who married the grand niece of Capti^ 
White, and the daughter of his house- 
keeper, stated a hypothetical case to a 
lawyer, and from him understood that if 
Capt W. died iutestate, his mother-in- 
law. as the sole roprc<ientative of Capt. 
W.*8 sister, Hf^uld inherit half the estate- 
all the other heirs at law being repre- 
sentatives of Capt. W.*8 brotlier. 

In ortlor to effect this object, Knapp 
proposed to his brother John F. Knapp, 
to muuddi^^pt. White. His brother re- 
plied;.ll|irae would not do it himself hut 
he liiMM^’bo would; he could get 
Richm CiWninBhield, jr. CrowtuA- 
^ for that object, by 

J. l^iElBj|ip, at his brother'll request, 
and ^as to receive^ we understand, 
$1009 ferik^qjUpmpiishing the ji^ect. 

On Knapp, jr. 

chamber and 

tookpoSHHpSb chest a will, which he 
BupMmllH W.*8 last will, Car- 
rie It to Wmiham, and kept it in his 
possessMH heard of Capt. W.’s 

death,yi9d WH destroyed it. On the 
same oaf hi lUnCUted the will, he un- 
barred and unscrew- 

ed the whmil^JfWhich Crownmshiell 
entered^ returned to Wenham 

the satn(),4lXhi^ return to Sa- 

lem aguii umj||M the murder. 

The murdef by Crown- 

inshidld alone. alone was in the 
house. It was eflhcM by a dirk> and by 
a bludgeon of hictojr, with a laM bead, 
loaded with lead Whilst the dm was 
doing, J, XUdfe was watching Ih the 
btreew Cwto[niiishield Joined biih after 
the oirinie* The blui^een was deposited 
under steps of ine Howaniftreet 
Meedng-house, and there it was found. 

The day after the murder, J. F. Knapp 
and Crowniqshield rode to Wenham, 
where Jos. J. Knapp, jr. (gave C. all the 
money he then had, being 100 five-lrane 
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pieces-^ at which time CrowoinshicM 
stated to him the manner in which the 
murder was accomplished. 

The two Knapps were a^rwards tried 
and executed, but Crowninshleld avoid- 
ed the punishment of the law by suicide 
before trial. 

Mmf 28 /h. Elsotsosts.— The offi- 
cial retains of the votes were declared 


For €tootnu>r* * 

Whole number, ^ 47,}73 

For Levi Lincolii, 88, 90S 

For XietiL Govomor. 

Whole number, 46,389 

Thomas L. Winthrop, 81,684 


June, The City Solicitor of Boston 
having: examined the subect at the re- 
«i)uest of the City Couneu decltses it, in 
his opinion, to be a violatioa of the exist- 
ing laws concerning th^Sabbath, to open 
the Theatres on Saturdity evening. 

Massachusetts Bakhs.— Attract 
of the official Returns of Banks in Mas- 
sachusetts, showing the state of said 
Bank^o the first Saturday of June^ 1880. 

DUE FROM THX BANKS. 

Capital Stock paid in oi 
08 Banks, $19,295,000 00 

BUU m circulation, 5,124,090 00 

Net profits on hand, 544,496 62 

Balance diue to other Banks, im28j576 85 



<*> 

The Legislature of thip State, by an 
act passed Oct. 80th, ISTi^gotihirod on 
the Supreme Court eqd||i|g||^^ 
in all cases relating to trqll Wp tbScrea- 
ted by assignments for iSSTnemOt of 
creditors 

An act was also passed fStndUhig the 
shenlTs and officers of Justice eftllp ad- 
joining states, in the due eiiEeoution of 
legal process, to convey penons and 
tmngs legally in their custody through 
any of the roads of the state. Any inter- 
ruption of such officers Is deelarM pun- 
ishable in the same mjannbr ssl if they 
were officers of the ititia* « 

FiNAwdim. * 

The sumltts fund iu flie trea- 
sury May, 1829, was $8,854 

The expenditures of fhs state , 

. from Ist May, 1898, to 
May^ 1880, were ,^.89,822 

The receipts for the same time 
were J0,960 

The balance in the treasury ^ 

May, 1880, was 7,592 

There 7s no direct taxation in this 
state, but its Avenue is derived from 


Cash deposited, and not 
bearing interest, 8,674,957 04 

Cash deposited, bearing 
interest, 9,804,868 98 

Total amount due from the 
Banks, 38,828,788 44 

reboubcxs of thx banks. 

Gold, silver, Ac. in Banks, 1,958,444 05 
Real Estate, 621,152 84 

Bills of Banks m this state, 814,096 60 
Bills of Banks elsewhere, 479,759 08 
Balances due from other 
Banks, 2,191,087 62 

Due to the Banks, except- 
ing balances, 27,957,234 09 

Toiu Resources of the 
Banks, 88,866,142 61 

REMARKS. 

Amoudt of last dividend, 

Amount of reserved pro- 
fits, 

Debts secured by pledge 
of Stock, 

Debts due, and considered 
doubtful, 

Rate of dividend on 
amount of capital of all 
the Banks, as existing 
when dividend was 
made, 2 52-100 pr. cent. 

Average of 61 Banks, 
making dividends ^2 46-100 pr. cent 

ISLAND. 

ihitea on lieenaes to pedlars, retailers of 
iplriti, and vendors of lottery tickets, 
msi on bonks, a tax of one per cent on 
lottery ochemes, and on sales of foreign 
lottery ticketOi on auction sales, fees of 
courts, and the interest of the per- 
manent fund DOW amounting to about 
$ 20 , 000 . 

Rhode Island Banks —Of forty- 
eight banks in Rhode Island, all have 
made returns to the Legislature except 
the Farmers* and Mechanics’ Bank at 
Pawtucket, which has foiled, and Mount 
Hope Bank, Bristol, which has made no 
discounts, and is about winding up its 
concerns. The following aie the aggre- 
gates exhibited by the leturnsof forty- 
six banks, compared with the returns of 
the same banks in October, 1828. 

Capital stock In 1829. In IS2S. 

paid in $6,028,307 00 6,151,912 00 
Deposits, 807,670 61 1,000,695 39 
Profits on hand, 170,115 30 165,618 93 

Debts due from 

banks, 110,794 39 173,139 14 

Bills in circula- 
tion, 673,874 50 887,968 67 


600,925 00 
398,763 74 
901,823 53 
462,045 06 
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Debts due from 
Directors, 799,807 
Due from other 
stockholders, 740,544 
Due from all 
others, 528^341 

Specie, 841,940 

Dills of other 
banks, 121,790 

Depositsin other 
banks, 200,771 
Bank and other 
stock, ‘ 82,651 
U. States stock, 25,000 
Real estate, 282,388 
Furniture and 
other property, 9,61 


85 857,890 41 

22 624,519 59 

24 6,026,68411 
74 857,612 07 

78 168,88] 50 

27 150,858 14 

60 74,76900 

00 83,408 41 

49 218,008 82 

a 

9235 9^98 

Farmers* akd MkchakicsI Baitr, 
Pawtucket.— T he commissioners ap« 
pointed by the ^ Legislature of Rhode 
island at the last session to settle the 
concerns of this bank, have made al fjO- 
port, in which they state that the situa- 
tion of its concerns on the 26th day of 
October was as follows : — 

Dr — Capital stock, ||200,000 00 

Notes and drafls pay- 
able, 93,55687 

Bills in circulatioii, 


Oct. 1829. The arrivel^ 
boat ontbe^Farmhttton 
Massachusetts Une,brii ^ 
from Southwick, wasgrei 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants 
Haven. The canal is niwr coi 
and, though too late in the seas^le 
admit of on extensive eairiage of 
in 1829, the tolls may be expected to ex* ' 
ceed fifteca thousand dollars in 1830. 

JVoo. The canal at Enfield Falls was 
completed, and boats passed there lor the 
first time on the 11th inst. The length 
of the canal is about six miles; its breadth 
and depth are such as to admit not only 
the ordinary flat-bottomed boats used on 
the river, bu I steamboats of a much laiSHr j 
draught. There are three locks 
lower end of the falls of about ten 
lift each, built in the most durable man* . 
ncr. There is another lock at the headV^ 
of the canal, together with a massive 
breast wall. 

May 5, 1880. Com ectioxti; S8a vs 
Pribow.— I t ap( 2 fi^s from the ifeasim 
of governor To^nson, delivered iP the 
Legislature of Connecticut, that Ifae ba- 
lance of receipts at the Wethersfield 


Deposits, 

Profits on hand, 


14,697 60 
8,364 15 


Cr— Kotae 


f 828,496 02 
vehle, 1826,481 60 

banks, 1,807 92 

fiiliiofniffir hanks, 1200 

10'-03 

fineatyn^ove^ 18647 

that nearly all 
are Insolvent, 

D hands of as- 
aers are of opi- 
lef the bank, exclu- 
^ . ft, will not exceed 
6ley feel an assurance 
^ pmpeets the banlr' 

will/eweiiiihia%: pay its responsibilitiej?, 
and leave '«eM|etlung for the stock- 
holders.* , 

StSCTXQWS FOR CONGRESS. 



Tristram Surges, 
J. Pearce, 
™ Eddy, 
r' . , Durfiee, 
R. ItVPotter, 

John D*Wo|f, 



4,108 

4,328 

1,251 

1,126 

518 

208 

83 


iiihg the year ending Slst 
and above all expenses 
agement and the sup* 

\, was ^5,068 94. The 
for ten years previous 
lent, created an average 
^ • |fae state of $8,400. 

result of the two es- 
eiinuih on the score of 
J< 641 — The number of 
Kjlstof March was j 
during the ycat^ 
the whole number, 
les, and thirtyriine 
T^linson recom- 
of an additional 
.modation of the 
y may be subject- 
ntby.idght, and 

j|latron* « 

_ FTTJf]^*^Thi8 
teiAwrly4]l^0,0(K). 

, eioiiiiers^ ap- 

pealpW kijfo by Ibo name of Watson 
recen^^iimKed tdi'' undivided fourth 
part ol 100,606 acres of 6and, <50,000 of t 


convicte < 
being an 
thirtyihree. 
thirteen 
bloei^^ 
mi 

^b' 

former, ' 
.edtosoUl 
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NEW YORK. 


Sfpt. 28, lt29* The convention 

i\hkii had lor several weeks been jn 
sesfioii lor llie purpose of propomtifi; 
aiiiendnients to the Charter of tho City 
of New York, this day hnally adjourneti, 
alior having adopted a form of city go\- 
VI ninent by a vote of 40 to G. 

The principal changes consist in the 
•li\hioii of (he coinmou council 
i -tMids; one iriemher of earli to he chosen 
h\ each ward for one year, and tl^J ex- 
i’insjon ol the Mayor and lie cordor from 
i)ie cnininori council. 

The Ijoardis are to meet in^^paialc 
^‘halnl)CI^, and a luajority of each shall 
!)tt a qiioniin to do business.— Kaih jboard 
••hall appoint a president fi oin ili own 
body, and also choose its cleik and 
other otficers, determine (ho rules of it'^ 
own pr(»reetlinj;s, and to be the judife of 
ihe i|inlitication.s of its own inemlwr.s. 
i',Luli i'oaid >lj.tll keep a joiuiivtl of its 
pioL’c. il'ijiis, ,iiul the duois of each shad 
1)0 K< |)t open, excfipl when (lie public 
\\o!i,iu' shall require secrecy, and nil 
t.“s.,hi{ions and reports of coinmit{t.r, 
which "ball lecommcnd any .‘pecific in:” 
p'ovt mt nt, iiuc.h ing the appioprialion 
• d })!!i)ljr nxMJo) s, or loMiig or ass< ssmg 
iho ciilzt 0 " (»f said cit V , shall bo pubhbb' 
od uiin.eilin(<?ly after the odjournmc-ui of 
llie boaid, under the authority , of the 
common council, in alt the 
employed by I lie corporation ; and-wlfieii” 
ever a vote is taken in relation tiioreto, 
the ayc" and noe^ shall be called aful 
;tubli<>hcd iii (he same manner. 

l'\ '^■rv iiet, or oiilLnaoce, or resolution 
whic'i ‘.li.dl have passed the Uvo boards 
oJ ilx, r’qrmnon Council, before it shall 
lake < if: e‘, sliull be presented, duly ccr- 
uficd. (0 Jlic mayor of^the cily. for hi- 
apptobfUuM'i. It he appiove,hc shall sign 
It . ii noi, he shall iLlnrnit, with bisob- 
jertion.s, lo the board in which it oiigin* 
.<:4'd, wiiliin ten days thereafter; or if 
su<'h boir*! be not then in session, atits 
ru-xt s'ated meeting'...^ , The bpatiii' (o 
whicii it shall be returned, shall enter 
(he ohp-ciJonF at large on their journal, 
and c.ui^c the same to he piiblnhcd in 
otic oi more of the public newspipct$ in 
the city. 

The hoaifl to which such act, ordi- 
tinnee, or resolution, shall have been so 
.aurrif "*. shShl^ after the expiration of 
not b*.>" ih;:i'i ten days thereafter, procernl 
to the ''ftme. 11, after such 

iKori'i'bn jtion, a m'»|oii»y of the mem- 


bers elected .in the board S'h.ill agretMo 

pass the sarhej.lt t^hall be smi, U)f;< iiioj 

with ,|lbe objections, to the uthci bo.nd. 
hywhicliUshttU.be likt ui-c u-consid- 
ered : and if ‘ttpprriv ed hv a in.ijoiifr ul 
all the members ^IcctLf] to siu lrtiiard. 
U sdmll take as an act ov law of tin 
Mporallen. . In all such cases, ibc volc" 
of both bpttids tthaU be detenmned l.> 
yeojs ^nd nays, atxflthe names of the per 
i^ha voting for and against the p.i-sjigi 
^ttie tneaBuim,rl»^tittideic d, "bull be en- 
tered dn ihe^jnunial of each board ic‘- 
pecjtif eiy. 

If t^e rniiydr shall not return any ncT" 
oidhiaricis or 'fesoiniion, pteM iitci) (< 
him, within the tmie .iPo*. i' lisniu-d foi 
(hat puiposc, it t.'Ke i (jci i i.) ♦I;i 

same manner ,!■" if lie !..nl "igned .r 

Annual and t d epf'.npn.iin-ii'' 

shall be made l>v pit'jt t oNiniiince" • 
the coinmou conneit, ( •. ivii\ I'rMiici 
and (*bjcct of city i \p< n. i' nu , nor liall 
any money bo thaw ii from (Ijc tic i*- 
urv, except (lie miiiu* oli.ill ii<i\e been 
j)icuon»}y approprittled to (be j'urpoM 
jor w bich it is di^wn. 

'fbe commaii eWncil ^ball nrjt Ii.aj 
aniliniily io boriow any Mnn- v 

whatever, on the rredil of (bo I'o: jior ■ 
(ion, except in aidicipai.on of the ie\< 
nuc of tmeyear in ubicb Mich lonn "hall 
\u‘ made, uycBS auiha)i/cd by a spu ra! 
act of (be 

Tboi|||||tevc bti«^lnr'"s of the corpO' 
York shall bcrealttT be 
pcffohTira^by distinct depni Uncnl- . 
which itsb’iU be the duly of (be coir.n''^:i 
eounul taAf^s^i^e und appoint ibr tIj.u 

Thek^^ie^ijjhcr Wiib eomc olbet 
amendpidto ulvirig cfM - l lo ibcso ej^u 

gesj .Wfsr«>' RUpmiltod (r> Ibe I a 

the foil election of IHlif) and being sam* 
tinned by of Aye:, lo bi S'" 

Nayis 'was Itltbmi tied to (he *lcgi"l.»(«re. 
whach (tithe 'tfuhsequent se.^^ion pi-'d 
a law making >Aid Amend)iicnts propoM d 

October. A^lrh of the U. S. Ibmi. 
w'aji 1 9 1 ajd i.shealt B u (T Io, and M i m ft 
llocTioBtef Pi (‘■^ideut thufcrd. 

Oct; ^ A M KI, IC A'W 1 ' " I T” 

Annual exhibition mou- 
iiictioi^ fbhi^d&y. A surprising variriy 
and aniouuf of the produclidns ^ dom# *- 
tie imldstryf ^were displayed, Both useful 
arid ornam^iltal. , Hroadclrilhe and Cab 
roes, PorcMhin and Cut Glass, Miuir.il 
Indfuments, &r, Sic, frerc ninong Ihem.- 
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.“iml J}ir following; "iTutcr novuliics art* 

MiifiU'd : — 

A nfw kiiul of woollen cloth manufac- 
tured like lelt vvilhoiii being either spun 
or woven. Sliiitiug rnamijactured of 
Sea l^biml cotton with a round thread, 
rcsemldinj; litien iu appearance j strong 
wattM' }»ro(ir ( loth, which.JQQay be made 
uito boot^ aiiil ftlioca ; lea^ier^ bniwiietl 
n^fNjtgpjier. .i new inventiuil ; hair cloth, 
the iTiauor<irf lire of which is ^lately in- 
troduced. 'riio c?ctiibitton of the present 
year is* thought to be much sui*erior to 
fbal o( (lie last. r- . 

Thk Dklawa.rts aw© HTr©«o«r 
K vii. lIoAii is .|iow. .in ©pnratiori, and 
*v. ) |)ucl:*'i boats, svithjiJtiitabk acoorb'- 
modal ions, commenced, running from 
King-<ion to Honesdale, on the 7th of 
'hiober. TIh* company |s said to have 
thirty bod-^ otiua^ed in the trahsporU- 

1 t<Ui us ( o.s! 

Tin (K!id\ — A treaty 

i‘. Is ruorlmli' I ;»! llic Tapitol between 
tl'i' ('liii-l'an paitusol this tribe arn! the 
lAcs'iitu ‘ of the Slate, by which they 
iht !. laiifN Iu tbo county ol 
M I'lisou, s.iii'h of lb*' Sen^‘c .1 turnpike, 
.'!,() \aili move to (ii’ccn llay. where a 
t‘a?f Ol llu* tiilic }** already ^et^lod. 

Till' logUhttnrc asscmhitMl otl the 4tb 
" sianuarv and M. Oliver having 
M 'miLt'i -1 president pro tern, of the 
si’nati . tU.'l Ki.jstus Knot, speaker of the 
liju*' , aclftiinicd to the neAt,da 3 % when 
the .''cTing tiuveruor K, T. Thltpop iran- 
unin d hn . nnual message*, . 

Uy tins ilot-'iiiricnt it abjtoarcd tiial 
during th*‘ year 1^25), 4 cuii- 

viciious fv;r murder, ib ^l^jHHlt'b'dncb 
r'.eeij'jons took place, and'HFSsoDvicl®, 
e-mtiued in the state prison, wore par- 
doned 

Of t’le hi?! prisoners in Aubu mutate 
prison, SI 1 ! ’ c.uil'medait^coisdtitne—- 
su4,^i7 ol <ii oS i convifetJf at Sing 

Varge pi'i;>ori-Mi of ihc$ejap0 bo}'?*, for 
'p. lif larceny. The. convisCts rit Auburn 
d.y more than support themsc]v<^ and 
jn\ iho expenses of til dr >aifo k'et^ping. 
The amount of cost,' gfvtin. 

In rhere were 819 insanc persons 
» 1 » t!»e state . hut hy t^iekcellcnf treat- 
ment in Ibft l-unati'eyli'^ylum at New 
York. onI\ one out or 60.hr 70 persons 
umler care. \v:is iu close 

n'he capital of thO cnibliiiibtti school 
hind, is $\ ,r>dL08l in prortiiftUve stocks, 
and 1^39, 0(»0 acres of lend. The re- 
turns sh6^ ,lliat 4S0,325 children, be- 
tween the Ages of 6 and 16, havo been 
liiughl at ijic.*?© sohool.s an .average of 
igiit inoiUUs in the year !— increase in 


the year 12,120. 7'he public money 
paiil on account of these schools, was 
214,8-JO dollars — 100, OOO from the fund^. 
and the rest from taxes on the several 
districts, or particular liinds held h\ 
towns for this noble pttrpo.s'c. 

The general fund of tiie .state on the 
30th November, 1828, amounted to J|^l.- 
629,085;— Avhidi produced a revenue in 
1829 cf 117,550 — other receipts 55.000, 
together f 172,560 ; but the expenses ot 
the year ainountcd to 291,500. ITie de- 
fict^ey-was suppliocl by a tran-tcr of 
futi!dilt; end making the general tuu'! in- 
deljted therefor, &c. 120,000 acres ot 

land ^long to the latter fund. 

The state owes no debt, except on ac - 
conut of the canal -t. 

Timordinary exp.mses of the pres'^nt 
year are tjstiuiatcd at 264.0t)0 — tlnue 
due frt)))! the iieneral fund to the litera- 
ture and connuon «.chool fund lr)S,3t>5: 
whole sum to ha provided foi .^!22,3h.5. 
'J'he revenue, piopcr, is C'.iiioated nl 
.‘10(i,*>93. 7‘he balfinee, it suggt sfed. 
ma}' be paid by s»;)fiug hank sit^ck o- tol- 
Ifctjng bonds and niorii:,'nr>. '* liete 
ajipears (o have been a deli? i.-ncx iu ttie 
regular lovenuc for several years poNf. 

7'he ()eliticriei»*s in the rinenm* *-iMei; 
the j'car 18.27. have been .supplied, s(»!«dy 
lium the balance then in the tre.isuiy. 
and by the, constimption ol lijc piiucipal 
of the gr'iier.d fund. 

On the :)()lh November, 18g^, the b.d- 
ari.^e in the treasury had been < \'[>endeil, 
ts20,000 of the canal stock, belonguig lo 
the general fund, had been .sold aial e\- 
pcaded, and the treasurjr was iudebltu! 
$6$,837, foi the e.\ peases ot the pi erod- 
ing year. 

The con.suniplion in the year is*,2s, 
beyond tli * receipts into the treasury, 
was as lol low’s, to wit : — 

Ihdaucc in the treasury .7 'th * 

November, 1827. 

r.in.il sfo(‘k soKl? 2iK(Hii) 

(daiin.s upon the tr(‘a«:uiy, 


Making 

Fioin the above cause- and l)V lenis. 
folive actif in 1827, fiunsierriug — 


Canal stock to the liicralure 
fund. $:I50.009 

Bank stock to the school fund, Kht.OIXi 

The bal.mce of the loan of 
1786 to do. 37.016 

By the sale of the Peneca 
lock navigation slock, 2.7.218 

And by the receipts of thc^iin- 
cipal of debts for landT'K>ld . 32, 127 


Total, ,^33f).‘2<>] 
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AikI l»y ifi*' receipts of the 

pi'iiicipal nl (iriits, iJic general fund is 
now a-' al) 0 \e stated to the sum 

oi -t>7, leaving thiims upon the 

inM-ur^ /or the balance of expenditures 
iof I ho last ye ar to a considemhie amount. 

IW the lorrgoing brief view ot its fi- 
! aaeos, it will be seen that tjie general 
t iiid is rapidly diminishing; that ftrfi- 
atico (or meeting future calls ii^on the 
iieaMiry, to defray the current expenses 
ot the government, is principally upon 
tho government debtors; ainJKt!&,^ 
ivtivc collection of those debts m® be 
I M mediately commenced. If taxaiion is 
del.-iycd a tew years, the general %ud 
will he entirely exhausted, and it will 
be necessary tlien to provide by tax, ihr 
the wholo auiouiil of the aimuaf expen> 
di Hires. 

The present amount of the canal debt 
1 - TJIHIjOl.'f' — the gro«s revenue from 
the canals in 182P, was 790,083 — the 
Miprrimendencc, repair# and improve- 
iM'nt'. eo't 310,0.99, leaving 3S7,u:j.> to 
|n\ (he ml crest wii the wliule debt, and 
a surplus ol to be applied to the 

leductionol the princip<il — increased by 
the auction duties 209,052, duties on salt 
other source# 27,781 — total 
171,520 for oxtinguisbiueiit of the debt. 
The tolls and durios ju.st mentioned are 
pledged to the payment of the canal debt, 
.ind cannot be dirCct(*d to any other pur- 
po^e, unid such debt is pai<l. There 
bdongs to tluj Oswego coual fund from 
150 lo 200,000 dollars, in bonds, kc. for 
Jirid'? !roM. Thi> luonoy, as collected, 
w ill be applied to tin* principal of the 
debt. 

Surveys and e#limalC'< have been made 
in reference lo the Chenango, (’lieruung 
and Crooked Lake canals, wbiclj (he ca- 
nal commi‘i-iorier# are authorised to con- 
struct on cCu-tain conditioiis. 

1 lie flud.soii and Delaware canal is 
completed, to assist in w’birli the .slate 
authorised i^sne.s of stock to the amount 
of doOjOOO dollars. The traii'^puituiion 
of coal W'as commenced on this canal in 
October, and by the 10th December last, 
7,000 tons, which sold at from 7i to 8 
dollars per ton, had reached the Hud- 
son. 

It appears that the state expended, 
du) ing the late war, 3o0,000 dollars for 

On account of the Eric and 
( hamplain cniialv 7,032,033 

OMwegofc 137,000 

Cayuga afTd Seneca 227,000 


7,700.013 


the erection of fortilicalions on Sl.iiAii 
Island, which nrc now" in a state of dee.i> 

It is proposed to .«scl! these work# lo llu 
general gov eminent, ii being wiihin fhe 
plan of dc/buding the harbor and city of 
New York to elect batleiu'^ on tin; Isl- 
and named. 

By .oe^rtaiir'llreaties with ]i,‘rtics ot 
the Oficida lately conclufh^d, 

New Yorjc hius bficomc posse'-HBOi of 
3,470 acres of valuable land, in the Jieart 
ot'the state. The former jiossessors had 
emitted to Gi'eep Bay. 

l3dBt revised afatiites are now in full 
operation, and (5pv/TbJfuop em.giatu- 
latcs the pe^le^:' ^ ' tho laws itn 
clotlied in pliin feguage, collected ami 
arranged under proper h<ad-, 'imcmlrd 
in many resnotls, and put into a shapf 
adapted io coJstinu.mce.* 

The Governor oiisciwc" in rrlaiion 
to the unfortunate ninttover y 'M tuet ii 
this State and New .h rM'\ . g 

{he boutid^rjf 1 1 Hi tli ji. ‘ 'tHiJI coiumim^ 
to excite much ircimg, ami 1 i.h Uih n 
ductiv'c of some violeucf betwi Mi clu 
zens of the respective stab - 'fo 
the question of right lu ,t 1( u.d deeisiui.. 
New Jersey has seen ht to in^titiilc r; 
suit ag^Wst this state in the Cmlcd 
States Court, f Jiavo emplo^cil ,‘id« 
counsel to assist the .Utuiney-gcnei.i! 
and they, on ,con#ullatioa, have coi.lt t< 
the conclusion, thatundci exiting law - 
that Court catinol take cognizam v 
the cause, attd, have thcrefuic dvchm i 
to appear. certainly dftMi\.l)le tlnu 
tliH ^o u req^^feMtation heiw ccn u.<i rim: 
our should cease (o 

and I ril^Hpny submit i* to your w i- 
dom to .suitable incasuuM lor ii 

removal.' 

Repot ts were .made to the h gi.slai u t ( 
duriiif; the im^uns by tim \ oib 

cc!s showing th« lollowing riaUMicm 
ficts ^ .J ;; 

I‘ iIirANCBSiH^Thc aggH'grtle 'ma.wm 
of the Genqj^ol Fund is 
The OBtlinateil-f^re venue Ibi the.ensaio- 
>ear,is 3,(^0. 

The capital of , tht. Coi'ir.'uu SMund 
Fund is ,^1,7 4^,7^ i^b'. 'i iir 
revenue for lri3id,i|j §1I)1..V>(). 

The capital >ur the 3 dim a( urn W\",u 
8!25(>,343 revemu- IS L'SUiUi i i: 

at $10,620. 

The followlOff is a bind abstract <9 
the .state of the Treasury ; 

TJie whole receipts into the 
treasury for the year 
ending 3(Uh Nov. last, • 
amount to • $1,993, (>29 11 
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ISalancc in tlie treasury ou 
the 1st Occ. 1829 44,793 56 


^ , $2,038,422 67 

Ouririi; the same petiod 
tliere has been paid out of 
the treasury as Ibllows, yi'4. 

Am’l of war- 
^8 ^outfit .Hi- 
ding 3tK!i . ' » 

Nov. $ 1^4 53 

of warrants 

drawn chiring ' v * 

the year 1,968,724 78 

i ,069,31^31 

Less, am’l of 
winvanis out- 
standing. ‘tOdi 

Nov. J83th 790 4djil, 968,528 83 


Leaving a balance in the* 
t re ii '.II ry on t h e 30th N o v. 

1S:jo, applicMblc to the 
ordinary expenses of the 
gov ernincuf. and to meet 
the .daims oj’tho roininon 
- school lund and of the lit- 
em turn fund upon tlic 
treasury, of $69,893 84 

A’.rt due from the general 
lynd lo the coinirionschodl 
Innd and literature fund 
as lolltivs, viz. 

I'o tlip eonimon 

scJiool fund, ,■ 


VIZ. 

Capital 

Ilcvcuuc 

'Co the litera- 
ture fund vise. 



583,403 J 
100.678 


,142 15 


Capital 10,780 54 
Kf venue 12,790 77 2<h7i7l 31 


'rotril dm* li.nn irtncral fund' 

lo spj.(-i(je tundb $213,713 T.r 

rrons wiiieh dednet thobol- 
.uieo in the treasury on ' 
the ‘30 t1i Nov. 1 830,r':'6« ' ' ' 
alw.ve 09,803’^-! 


And fh.'uc' will a 

dflieit of money in' the 

treasury *o meet thtf dolrf ■ 
due to tiio s|»ecitie^iu«i4& 
of , $143,819 92 

Kxpenditinvs of 
1830, over and above the 
income of the general 
fund, being expenditure 
of capital. , ’’ 

PiMicip.ilot bonds ,ind mort~ 

I * 


gages for land, received 
and expended, $2.3,207 27 

« For Loans. 17,121 59 

Of n)isce]laiicou.s bonds, 158 43 
First paymeats on sales of 
lands, 25,298 66 

Mobawh Bank Stock sold, 6,000 00 
Increased deficit of means in 
the ^cesury on Uic 1st 
Dec .1830,' beyond the 
deficit on the 1st Dec. 

‘1^, viz. 

'De$^|toh the Ist 
Dee. 1830. $143,81992 

Frogi which de- 
duct the de- 
ficit on tiie 

IstDic. 182.9. 113,571 58 30,248 31 


Making the expenditure ot 
the year, over the income $101,097 2!> 
The estimated onliiuiry »'x- 
penses of the year 1831, 
are .«;302,2tl0 00 

The cstiiruited receipts for 

the same year l]:L.V)i) <)0 


Leaving a deficiency in the 
estimated receipts to iiteoi 
tJie ordinary expenditures 
of the year of $188,700 

Common Schools. — There are fifty- 
five organized counties, and seven huri- 
drod and .Mjventytbree towns .ind wind', 
in the slule. Returns liav e been leceiv- 
ed from all the county clerka, embrariiin 
the n (pured reports of the comnit'.'Ume’.*' 
of cottiuion schools troiii every town in 
the stale 

ll appears that there are in the veral 
towns of the stale, 8.S72 -eliool di'-ttn's 
mgamz(‘r- ; and that ol this nuinbi i 
have «'omplieii with the conJitien- cli‘* 
st.uuie, by liaving a silmoi Ip'pt at 
three inontl'.s by an ni^pei'K-i! teuili^i 
and iM.ikini; retuiii'. li* the t (aniiii'Siorior 
1263 new di>lriel*. Iiave been foimot! 
during the year cmling on llie I*.! ‘d 
January, 18‘29; and tlic iniiidicr of d/-^- 
tricts whieli have cmupiied with the 
law so as to participate in the public 
money, ha.** increased one hundred and 
twenlyeiglit. 

There are in the districts troni vvhic!i 
reports have been received 168,257 chil- 
dren over 5 anil under 16 years of age ; 
and in the coinuioii sehoul^ of the same 
d*stricts ISDjOtl seliolais have been 
taught during the pii-it year ; the general 
avernge ut in.slrucUout^i^^ing been about 
eight niontlis. 

Tlic number of srh.d.irs iristrueled in 
the common schools, exceeds, by 



tlu- ^vIujIc rmni!'i‘r of cliiltlren hetween 
lh<' ages oi £> ami 16. B'roiii this estimate 
tlje eiiildivn iristrueted in the cities of 
ISoAv i ork' and Albany are excluded^ as 
an enumeration ot' those between 5. and 
16 in those cities is not req^red or ob- 
tained by the law. 

'i'hc number of children betw,een 5 
and 16 has increased 19y257.MD^4ho 
ia^t annual report; and of 

children taught in the conain^^tte^ools 
of this stale, has increased 
the same period. , i 

Theire are one hundred and'^ip|ben 
towns in the state, iti eacli of \vliic|i hiore 
than one thousand scholars are inatruct- 
ed : several towns report het\ve6n fifteen 
hundred and two thousand, and a few 
laige towivs make returns of Aiore than 
two thousand scholars taught annually. 

I'here are sixty eight tow'ns, in wliich 
iiiore than twenty scIjooIs are organized 
in each ; of those contain more 

til . .11 ihirfy. Trie general average of 
tiie mniilx'r of districts, including all the 
towns, 1 ., li \ lor e.u'h town in the state. 
1 he .i\ er igo number of schol us instruct- 
ed in tile districts from which reluinshavc 
been rccci ved, is a traction leas Ihun fifiy- 
L'i'dit for each tfchool. 

This estimate, as well as that relatiui; 
to the number of children instructed » is 
ha.-ted upon the whole immbei of scholars 
on the rolls- of (he schools, without refer- 
ence to the time which each ‘I' holar has 
attended. And it is not to be urulerstood 
that each one ot the 480,000 scholacH re- 
timed has had eight months^ instruction 
diiiing the year ; hut that tliis h the ag- 
ciea-ito nuiiiher of sebolur.s on the rolls 
e: ibe ■'chooN, ami rt:cei\ing more or less 
I'.' ruelio i ; and that ,202 schoi>ls have 
hi*»‘n kept open for the jceeplion ofseli.jj- 
a: on an average period ot eight out ol 
the tvi/civie nioiilli^. 

'I he fir.-'t rotiiuis under llie present 
scliool system were ina(k* in i*<16. Then- 
W"^re repented in that yeaf, 2,631 -chooN, 
in winch 140,106 childrcfii^^cre instiue' 
ti i. The increase in the number of .schools 
r^turm'.dtlias been 5661 in fourteen yeprs, 
and the increase of/iJuioi>cir of scholars 
in.^tructed, has bet*n.3JJ0,S)35, in the same 
period. The number of children return- 
cl in 1816 between 5 and 15, was 176,- 
949; the increase since that time ha.s 
been 291.808. The school act was re- 
vised in J •’^19, new forms weie adopted 
aiid published, and new energy w.i'- 
g:vcn to tlie whole syrdem. In 1821 the 
A stt*in wiis irWiiir operation ; and since 
:!i.d peiio<l, the average aniiinil inrrea*-o 
sd the tdiiidrcM iK fweeri 5 .uid 15 has 
l-.'i n .ihoul Ib.-'diO ; and tlic average in- 
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crease of the number of sciiolars instruct- 
ed has been about 19,500 eacli year, lor 
the last ten yeaM^ 

During the year 1S29, two hundred 
and fourteen .thousand eiglit hundred 
and forty dollars and ftmrteen cents, have 
been paid to the Hever;il school districts 
which have made, rt^ort<. Of this sum 
$100«000 ptiid from the state treas- 
ury; iaised;hfihix 

utMMiinc*seydn^1^^ns ; aud 4S 

drived fh)mii|,ipcal fund pressed 

be^blic mo&y apporfiuued to the 
_ 1^, fa less by 17^06 07 cents, than 
ppld Usf ywar. This diminu - 
ti^-hw by want of an- 

tbtoty-in/&e reytaed statute-^ to levy the 
‘ lOl tax, in pursuance ol a 
i^ns. The provision giving 
town iriceiings vva- 
^ 'the revision fioiii the 
stoj^ relaf^’^ to schools, to chapter H. 
relatj^J^|j^ow»‘rs, duties and plivllege^ 
of .tb||i^;'Nlrhich was not in force until 
tUe hl^^ the. present month. 

Th^l^Oduotive capital of the commo,;fii 
schoQj^'uind now amount to $il,661,ofl 
24 The revenue actually receiv- 

ed intb^ the treasury on account of the 
common fufid fpr the la»»t year, 
hois ;hce^% ^4,626 25 cents; leaving <l 
dcfidititi tlm amount annually disti ihuti J 
of 78 ecu fa, supplied from 

the funds of ^iho ftatc. l'h(‘ 

revcttue of j6|te coming year is e.stimatCMi, 
bj the coTD^oUer, aiiu9,98l dollars. 

A only, made returns the 

fust y4|||HK4he abstractor the present 
year i^turua from seven hun- 

dred ttflH^tyninOovtowns and ward.s, 
showing^, folal amo^t pawl by the pat- 
rons of the common achoola, icr teachers' 
wa» 4 .v, of '||297,048 44 cents; which. 
.iilfJrd to she Ipu^ic rnoiu'y, makes an 
«!ggi egiilo of ( cuts , paid Jm 
tinrhvrs' t£ia||['terir alvm\ in tlie common 
-^cliools of thi^iUto. 7 ')jus it will be m id 
that whore the 4tale, or the revenue ol 
the ..schppt llOlfd, pays o7\e ^j^fUar. tor 
ti'achorif the iniiabitlBt of tin 

toM^n pays, on hi> town, and b\ 

voluniaiy c^fil^l^l^fiGn in bis dt^iiirl. 
Hioio foi the same ob- 

ject. Th^ l|it^f sum of four dollars, i<' 
made upl|f^||t$fq^rtiori of one as- 

sossod upo^.^^rO^erty, to three aotlats 
paid by tho“a|0|^lt|t. . 

NoTjf, — Ijeefojtofdrc, the enumeration 
emhraeed the chiidi:en between 5 and 16 . 
Now, it includes those * over Jive an<f 
ViuJer sixte^n,^ Ttfia being«the census 
of the children in tht* districts much, 
maim the number insliuctcd, tli.'in in 
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ioriuer years. The same cause gives a 
much greater increase to tire cliildreii 
enumerated, for the year in which tlie 
change in the enumeration from 15 to 16 
takes place, than the increase in the 
children instructed. 




PArPFRs, — The whole number of 
low'n and county paupers relieved or 
4i|^2)ported (luring 1629« in the fortyfour 
cpulKicB w'ldcli haVe‘ made returns, is 
iW6. 

The total niimbeV, ^of paupers received 
into the poor hbuees durinir the year, 
i^ ' ^ ..>1,615 

The total number of paupere 
in the poor houses of tliir^ ' 
tyseven counties, on the 
1st 1830, was .. 4;5G6 

Of thi> IjUUt niind)(*r ■ 

wore in I lie 
dlins-hoiwi*, and 
tlnrty^ix other counfiee^. 
averaging 68 ll^ftch cou^ 
tv. Asstiminjj^ this 
rage for the eighteen^ 
roiiiities which have not,^; 
a poor house, or have 
reported, nnd it gives 1,2^ 
and would make the total 
number in the poor houses, 
on the lat llcc. last, - 5,790 

I'm Jiverage number of pau* 

jfurs for the year proba- 
bly \v||pld not ovcclmI the . 
number in the poor hous-, 
t‘s on tire first of Decem- 
ber; if so, the total 
pense of their supp 
over and above their c 
fogs and the cost ^ 
the poor house esliab 
lishinentS; at the averaire 
cost in those counties from 
which rt'poiis have hetju * 
r(‘ reived, ftlij'j'd 92] would 
be ' . , , ^173,230 irt) 

The total cost of the poor 
hoiHe eHtablinhnrents in 
tbirtyibur oountios 

avcnigh#' / ' 

.<<5,6ir00 e-icli; tejptg 
ibw average for Ij&rehty 
rountirs wbuli 
relunu’d the value oftheir . 



poor hous('K. and U 
the total rxprnso of- the; 
poor houses in all thh 
eounlies except f^lTew 
York, $;}03,906 6-1 ; add 
to this the cost of the alms- 
house establishment in 
New Vrtrk .Siir^Gl .500, and* 
it makes tin' aggregate 
cost of poor-liouhC esUib- 


lihlirnents in the state, 

$865,406 64 cents, which 
at an interest of six per 
ceut, gives $61,924 39 

Making tire total annual cx- 
penre of supporting all the 
paupers in the state $225,161 19 

TMb estimate is based upon the as- 
sutnjP^OQ that the number ot paupers in 
the. poor houses on the 1st Dec. would be 
thif ^average number for the year ; and 
tlo^'tbey aie to be supported in the pool 
at $29 92 per yiiar each, 
whole expense ofsiipponing tow'n 
an4 county paupers in fortyfour counties, 
w ‘ $216,535 00 

Deducting New-YorV, and 
the ^iverage is $3,021 74 
for each ol the loitylhrce 
counties making leluins 
of the amount paid ; and 
this average multiplied by 
ten counties Irom tlirhich 
the returns arc deficient, 
givi^s. .$30,217 9C> 

Making th.‘ oirgrcgatc c.v- 
pense of supportiiiij the 
poor in the state, by the 
difi’oicnt iiiodrs now adop- 
ted, $246,752 .00 

It wdll be seen, that tire total co.^l 
of all the poor-house establisliments is 
$757,257 61. This probably embraces 
all the poor-houses now built. 

3'bc total number horn in these pixir- 
houses during the year \va.sl08: died. 
863 ; bound out, 298 ; discbaiged, 1563 , 
absconded, 504. Ol the peison-^ relieved 
durinethe year, there vv»'ic 2398 foreign- 
ers; o45 lunatics; 361 idiots, and 32 
mutes. 

Of tlie persons in tire poor-houses on 
the l>t Dec., (excepting tbeietrom the 
alm—bou-e in New \oik.^ there wen 
ll.il Icrnales, ,iiid I [Up mjles; total- 
235U. • 

Till’ document contains a list of 
twenty coui^Ues, in various sections of 
th'' state, in each of which the poor- 
house systurii has been adojiicd and is in 
lair operation. It will b„ .seen by this 
table, that the average ^o^t ol support- 
ing a pauper, over and idiove liis earn- 
ings. aiul iriakiiig no .dlowance for the 
expense of ihe pv;or- house e.-^tablishment, 
is .$29 9‘i rents per ycai. or 51.8 cents 
pe.r woi'k. 1 be same table shows the 
proportion which the whole number ol 
paupers lelnwetl, in wml ol the poor- 
house, bears to lire vvhoiP jiopulation in 
caeli eounty ; and exhibii-. the averago 
in tWfiity counties to be I pauper re- 
lieved to ’JOS. u* of the whole number of 
Niul- In .mo. her c(diimii is ('xhibiteci 
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the proporti'Jii which the paupers in the 
poor hou^rs of these tvvent}^ counties 
bear to tht' i)opulalion in each, and giv- 
iDif a lieiu'ial average of 1 pauper in the 
poor bouse to every 022 of the whole 
population of the counties embraced in 
the list. 

In 1H24, it was estimated in Mjtf sites' 
report, that there were then in (Sfe state 
OSi^O permanent paupers, and 15,21S ec* 
casioual paupers, ruling a total 
111. It was also estimated that 
poition of permanent paupers 
1 to 220 of the whole population, and of 
occasional paupers 1 in every 100. «l'he 
total expense of permanent paupers m 
the state w’lLS estimated at §344,800, or 
§49 70 as the average cost of elch pau- 
per ; — The total expense of occasional 
paupers was estimatcil at §125,782, or 
§S 27 each per, year. Total expense 
§470,582, wdiic^fces not embrace the 
excise money, oSKiated at §66.600, 

Taking the returns which have been 
rcc(*i\e<I (be pre#Jerir year as the average 
tor the couruios wliich have not rnude 
leports, anil the periiuincut [laupers may 
be estimated at 5790 ; and the occa>ional 
paupers at 12,348; .showing a total of 
18,138 in the state; which is equal to 
1 permanent pauper in every 339 souls, 
and 1 occasional pauper to 107. 

New York, c \xals. — T here ariivcd 
at West-Troy, during 1S29, by the canals, 
634,726 gals, whiskey, 21,791,000 feol 
boards and “cantUng, 8,463 in. shingles, 
74,950 feet limber, 2,123 tons staves, 
102,704 bush, corn, rye, Sac. 1,175 cwt. 
clover and other grass seeds, 2,571 cw't. 
wool, 790 ton? cheese, 493 tons buUcr 
and lard, 10 tons hops, 44 tons peltry, 
61,318 bhls. flour, 9,103 hhls. beef aild 
pork, 10,049 1)1)1“. aslio.s, 21,985 bbl^. salt, 
301,184 Ifushrds wheat, &e. 

At Albany, the properly lirought to 
that place, on which lolt was paid by the 
ton, amounted to 75,50Q^ns, and con- 
sisted principally of the ing article - 

260,520 bbis. flour; 18,568 bbls ashes; 
13,241 bbls. provisions; 39,248 bushels 
salt ; 18, 19^ bbls. and 3,744 hhds. whis- 
key ; 9,393 boxes glosss ; 266,287 bushels 
wheat; 206,231 Imshels corn, rye and 
oats; and 132,164 bushels barley. Other 
articles brought down, on which toll is 
not charged by the ton — 18,008 coids 
wood, 32,156 feet timber, 17,130 m. 
shingles, 28.180,884 feet of lumber. The 
merchandize^ conveyed on the canals 
from Albany^fH 7:j, 090 tons. 

By the report of the superintendents 
»nd the Inspecrois of the Onondaga Sa/l 
it apjX'ury that during 1828 


there were 1,160,888 bushels salt in- 
spected; and in 1829, 1,291,820 bu.shels. 
Showing an increase of 130,932 bushels. 
Of this 745,741 busbeU w^ere inspected 
at Saiina, 229,317 at Syracuse, 187,540 
at Idverpooi, and 129,222 at Geddes. 

The number of luanu factories has been 
increased during the past year, notwitli- 
standing the ri^uotion in the 
salt ; and fhe quality of the brino has 
been improved and-jine quantity increas- 
ed by means ofperforatjons into the earth, 
to the depth or sixty feet, so that 

the assurance is given of a supply to the 
uUttost that will probably ever become 
Decenary. . 

Exhibit of property received at Bufla- 
lo via the Erie Canal, in 1829. 


3^rcbandhip. FurnitV. Nmt enura. 8uL(. 


'jmi 

duly;.if;’^^ ,,5:{7 so I3i92 

Aogtpjp' -63i 79 37 12415 

Sept^^r, 783 jS 48 125F6 

OclOher^, V 1^5 136 34 11259 

Nove^>«; mi 70 106 ^ 4605 

l)ecembor> 23 4 21 244 

Total,/ 6384 735 424 66401 

[about 9343 tuns. 

.\ggregit« Ko. Tons 15,S30.J ^ 

liimihJy Itfjceiph/or Tolh. 

April, §.543 08 Sept, |r§331S IS 

May, , ^59 10 Oot». . 3922 .59 

.Time, 3968 51 Nov. 3532 4S 

July, ^^^48 48 Dec. 100 Oo 

To^HjB^bi at Buffalo, for 1829, 

The w^ve merchandke^ arrived ro 
Buffalo, consisted chiefly of 
267,909 Bushels Wheat, 
o6,929 i^rreis Flour, 

11,859 do , Ashes, 

3,^12 do ■' Whi“kev, 

6.‘i38 do Bulk, 

1,683 do Bicf, 

4*319 jy^s Butter, 

Lard , lIB' 

* 752 Cai^ Linseed (>il. 

774 and Scrap Iron, 

7^ , &S®ye.‘i and other Castings 
998jBtirTcl» and Tnuccs Flax Seed 
435 do, ^ do Grgb^ do 
1,27^ do Lake Fish, ' 

746 do Dried Fiuit, 

343 Casks Beans, 

369,000 Pipe Staves, 

25 Hogsheads Tobacco, 

3,614 Packs Fuis and Peltries, 
187*1^1 rols Ta9ow, *' 

90 Ton.s Grind?iorie“. ' 



47 Tonrt Load, 
l,f»07 Casks Cheese, 

29,1^5 Pounds Wool, 

1494 Tons lleinp, 

242 Hales Feathers, 

2h Tons Hams, 

32i Tons Hops, 

121 H'cirrels Cider, 

Tons Beeswax, 
aidtvs and Skins* , 

’ 44 Barrels Boer, 

2,2i^t> Bushels Corn, 

4,20(i Boxes (ilass, 

2 O 0 Barrels Nuts, 

;U Toils Glass aiul Stone ware. 
5,7«»4 Ihs. M'ostern Bar Iron. 
Exclusive of the above there, are large 
quantities of sawed building stone, shin- 
gles, curled maple and olhtM' lumber, 
paper uigs, Ums) with axes, ci- 

gars, oals, rve, and varioua^tlier articlef?, 
in lesser (pia unties. 

7’liesc roUirns are necessaxtly defect- 
ive, as they embrace only whaft pro- 
perty has been received at the /SC^C" 
houses, while no account fe oi^-CfD) be 
obUuued of all that 1ms been receivid by 
lilt* owner or cousigneo* eithcr'^pt^ the 
whavvisor on hoard canal boats, with- 
out entering into warehouse accounts. 

L\K.n (^HiVMVLAiN. --^Previaua to 
th(‘ constrviclion of the northe^'u Kew 
Voiiv«aT.,iI, the commerce <m fhU lake 
u.i'! piiueimiUy witli Cairada, and eiri- 
p!o\etl onljrabout J^>rty vesuls. There 
are now upwards of tuw hundred and 
/■»/■/ 1 / resnih. including steam-boats, and 
fully employed in tratiispod|||||^o pro- 
ihice and merchandize wra|^H|||||0 the 
e.imd ; ill the trade of on 

* ithcr side of the lake is af^BB^iolly 
diverted from Montreal to Newxork. 

KEPOUT OF THR ST^EClAt COUWCIL ON 
THE SUBJECT OF MORGAN*#* 
AlinUCTION. 

To hii* Ejrct!!''nn/ Enos T. Throop, 
actuii; Governor of the State ofJWw 
I ’in k. 

The acLgf the Li'gislature, passed on 
the LiihlBkpnl, L^'2i), ai^ conUnued 
by an aetWllu’ last sessioa^'^^y virtuesof 
w hii’h lilt luidei '-igned #:f;j|slppointed to 
institute inquiiies conii^iwhg the ab- 
duction of William Morgan, Jrind his 
fato subsequently, and all mcid^bts con- 
neeted iheiew'ith,* seems to cont^plttle, 
ihiit the result of those inquiries, and 
Die ju-oceedings liacl under the net, 
should b(‘. from time to lime communi- 
rated to the govemmetot. The practice 
of my predecessor, and the interesting 
nature of tlih suljject, would indicate 
the piopricty of such a course, even if it 


he notdireelly reiiuired by the act. 'fho 
numerous eriors pioiluccd hy misappre- 
hen.Don in some cases, and iutentionul 
misrcpresenlafion in others, can be effec- 
lually corrected only by accurate and 
authentic accounts of the facts elicited, 
'rhe deep and comiTicndable interest felt 
by ourfellow-citizuiirt in the viiidiciilion 
of the::mws which ha\e been so grossly 
violati^j, "ceins also to require a public 
report of the mciisures which have been 
adoj^ed to obtain that object. And it 
W(>Uid'be vain to attempt a concealment 
or ovaLsion of the fact, than an institution, 
velliiyr itself in secrecy and mystery, 
wliien has long existed in this and other 
countries, and which counts among its 
me in he r^a large pioportion of our lellow- 
citizens, many of whom are among the 
most respectable in society, is directly 
imjdicated as having, by its obliiiaiion', 
and the very organization, 

produced the outragp^H question. It 
i" therefore due to the numcioiis wml re- 
spectable members of that insiiinln rj. as 
well as to tho*.e who do not belong to it, 
that the facts and circumsuncc^ which 
are sujiposed to establish its eonn(*.\ioii 
with the violence practised on B’m, 
Moigan, should be fully and accurately 
known. 

It lias appeared to me that a detail of 
the material parts of the evidence wdiieli 
has been discovered imd produced befoie 
grand juries, and on the ditlerenltii.iK, 
commencing with the fir"! inloimation 
ou the subject, and eonlinuing it to the 
present moment, would be best ealcuUi- 
ted to furnifth a clear and di-fmcl vit w 
of the whole matter, .lustiee lo ihos.' 
poveons implicated, who have not alreadv 
been tried rctpiires that iheir name" 
should not be. exposed nnneer'tSMily. 
The name*- of such individu iU,iUid eii- 
cunist.iiices of m> other impoitimci Ilian 
as tlsey ailed itiose ir)(livi<luals, have 
llierofore hceu omitted. here tin- 
evidence in ^ following statement is 
not given in mil, it is referred to, and 
the testimony of the witness delivered 
in some public trial, is yimc.xed in an 
appendix to This . report. Alimite cir- 
curostanees and details, collateral to the 
main inquiry, or not matciially bearing 
upon it, bav\* been omitted with tlie view 
of presenting more distinctly the history 
of the principal transaction. 

In the spring and summer of the year 
l.'^26, W illiam Morgan, a cUizen of this 
slate., resiiicd at Rochesl^l^nd Batavia, 
hill cliietly at the latter place. Ills 
occui»ation was thac of luu k-la\er and 
sloiu-inason. His taiiiily cunsisicd of & 
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wile and T\\.> e/nMieii, and liis tiicum- 
tslanc.e^ wnc iiKlej^eut. in Iho suiiiuicr 
of that yi’ ii. It becjinie known that he 
was p!t'f».»iiiii; a work, in \^hic'h the 
oblic.nioii'*, secret and ceremonies 

ot' rirciiusonry were to he putdishecl. 
i'lijN seems to Inive e\cilcd j^reat com- 
inotnni arnon^ tlie memhei^ of the fra- 
leinity in that \i<-iniiy, parf^larly 
arnontr Iho-'O residin'^ at Jhitavij^ Con- 
iiultations were had among them re- 
specting the means which should be 
adopted to prevent tlie puhlicatiou of the 
contemphiled work. Perstiasjoil*' and 
advice were; resorted to in the first in- 
stance, and hopes seem to have itieen 
entertained for a time that they would 
he etlectiul. Tlioc oX]icrtalion 8, how- 
ever, woto soon disaipJted, atid oihei 
mean-s ;\p])car to have been adopted. 
William Morgan Ind been arrested in 
"Ome eivil smt, and bad given bail. In 
the monili of in? bail in that suit 

surreiideiod the sheriiTofthc 

county, and lie ivas closely imprisoned 
in j III trorn >'nt«nda> until the ensuing 
IMond.iy In tlie meantime, by virtue 
of some protended process, s(‘iirchwa.s 
made at his hx^giiigs fur the nianu<ciipts 
of tlic obnoxiona publication, which ;i]i- 
pears to I),n'o been unsucoc''sf«). it wa- 
knoven tlml sumo progies;i had hee'ii 
made in punting the Ituoks, and \u>lont 
measures appear to have been deter- 
mined on to '■upprcss n. Arrangements 
were iiivule fur llu‘ asscmblinff, at Batavia, 
on the iiighi of liie riirhth ol September, 
uf memherri ui’ the Iralemity from dH- 
ferent and di-^tnit place*:. It i- distinct- 
ly prov'cil tli.il a piirtv of fifteen or twen- 
1} persons, from Huilalu and it. s vicinit.v, 
as.Ncmbled jit .1 tavern about four miles 
west of B.U.n i.i in tlie alternoun and eve- 
ning of that (la> ; they rcn, l ined there 
until rigbl 01 nine o’elock in ilie (\c- 
ning, when lin y wcnl towuid- IkitiaM 
At the same time a p»r| v came to Ba- 
tavia from Lockport and vicinity. It 
Is in proof that tins party^re comppstM 
ofjiersons, some of whom had been se- 
lected for the express purpmsQ agoing 
to Batavia, there to assist In to 

suppress the book, and. to Ate Wil- 
liam Morgan from (hie Individual who 
was printing it, vtduntartly if possible ; 
forcibly if necessary.' That his forcible 
removal wa*^ contcmplatcil, would ap- 
p<Mr from the testimony of Hiram B. 
Hopkins, and of hlli Bruce. H. B. (iop- 
kins testificiL that lie was told by"* Eli 
Krure. at a umie near the eighth of Sep- 
tember, that William Morgan was to he 
1‘kcn from Batavia, for revealing the 


secielft of Alasunry, and tli.it he wmiild 
be sent away. It wa^ tliought then, that 
lie would be .sent to Niagara through 
Lockport, and Biucc desired him to pre- 
p.ue a cell in the jail lor the reception 
of AJorgan, which was picpaicd accord- 
ingly. He then distinctly nndcrstooil 
from Bruce, that lliere was a plan laid 
lor the removal of Morgan. His testi- 
mony is substantially c-orrobor^iik*1^y 
that of Eft Bruce. 

There is evidence tli.it cornmunica- 
tione*|yorc had, provioll^ to the tenth of 
September, ht*tv^cen members ot the 
fraternity at I'at.ivia and their bicihren 
at Rocl>e‘‘tcr. ie‘<perting the means to 
be adopted to ‘‘UppiV'^s the nianii.scripts of 
NVilliam Morgan, and to prevent his 
Ihrcateru il publiealion. 

On the evening of the eighth of Sep- 
tember already n h^rred to, a huge party 
assembled aET^tafibril, si\ miles c.ist ot' 
Batavia. Tbe.sc person? came linin 

Canandaigua and othei places east ot 
Batavia ; In the eonrse 'd ifio night tlle^ 
p»‘OP06id<jd to Bauvia, with the decJiiiell 
{uirpoae of seizing the manuscripts ot 
MorgiiiS;. What other purposch wen 

contemplated, if any, are to be infern il 
from tho Other cjrrn instances, 1'his Im- 
midaMe assombhige of .^o large a Tjumliei 
of per^ns fiom BulTalo, ].iOrkpoH a in' 
V ariou« places cast of Botuvia, set^u? to 
have evtuluatei) in no positive rK‘t?«,f 
violent. The printer of Unt^obmA'ioiiv 
manuscripts had collected son.e tiiend- 
aiid weapons (or defence ; vvJiether thi' 
circmnslttflij^elerred any fuiilier piOM - 
<'-ufi^fiyj|jHk'^nterpri-e, or wlietlier it 
was abandoned !>> Ilio-e en- 

evidence to detei- 
niine. assemblage disper'.e.d ami 

the pers^s composing it returned ti. 
their respective homes. The distance 
fjoni liatavie (0 ranandaigim Is fortt - 
eii:!il irilles ; and whieli, liy the ordinary 
nie.-n- of conveyance, would re»|uue ibc 
da} of the ninith of t^epteinlier for .iny 
of the parly that were ut llataviu, to 
travel to O^nduigua. 

Oii $und||^iuotning, the f||Bo 
tedihcr, rune and 1^, A M , 

Nicholas G,,f^i^ebro, c.itled on u magis- 
trate at C9nahdA%ua to attend .it his id- 
fice, to a warrant. He accoiding- 
)y attcodod wiBi EU nezer fT Kiruidey, 
who k^oornplaint against ^foigan 

for havifig taken away a fihiic and .k ( ru- 
vat, be bad borrowed of Kings- 

ley. U|»n^ ’Kingsley’s oath, tlie justice 
i?vued a warrant for Morgan. 

With this w'arrant, N. fi. Chefichro, 
accooipanibd by a cofist.ibfe, and tlirce 
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or I'jur others, iinniodicitcly prococflcil 
on the same day to IJatavia ; atul on tJie 
next luurnin^, the ehwcnlh of t^eplem- 
bor, llicy unested Win. Murj^an, who 
was put into u sla^e coaidi and brought 
to Can.tnJai;;iia. In the evening of that 
day he was oanic*! hcfoic the justice 
who issued tin: warranty by whom he 
WMi^cxarnintd amt diseharged. Cltesc' 
bro thflh applied lor a warrant against 
Morgan, lor a debt of about two dollars, 
the ainuiiut of a t.tvorn bill that h^had 
cOiitracted with one Aaron Ackley, 
wliicli as Chosebi’o alleged had been 
aS'igned to him. Judo meni was entered 
agamsi Morgan for two dollars aud sixly- 
ninc cciit.<, debt and costs, and an 
e\efUtiou immediately issued, whieh 
was put into the liands of the ^allle con- 
stable, who bad brought jMorgan fiom 
liiila\ia, am! by virtue ol which, Morgnij 
was eojinniite i to jail at Canandaigua, 
on the same (‘vening of the clotcinhof 
hepiiMiihi'i. Will. iViorgiui remained m 
tite t'anandaigua jail uniil the ey^ning 
ot tlic m vt day, the twelfth of SepILcm- 
luT, when he was taken out the 

eiieum:»t'uiceij hercinaitct 

It appears fixmi the testiwoDy of 
\a..»n Ackley, that on the , evening of 
VI o: day the eleventh of September* he- 
« w t I'll eight ami nine o’clock, nud which 
nr-. :^i.ive been iniincdiately after. A\ il- 
ham 'loj^an was lomrnitted to jail, 
laHoti L'lWson told the witness ^hat 
Mi.igaii \\,i' put in jail, and lie, l/awson, 
■A as goini; to Kocln s'er as possi- 

!>>.< Wiine^s let him hav jj|j|g|e^ with 
wliicli he wv'iiL away, Ihe 

next moinin^, ing to 

ivoehotei ; ami .•■oon after bed, 

b'Uing witiK'-s that some pntUmieu 
roni Kochester would cull for' him. In 
the afternoon two persons, whoiii^lhe 
ui! 110855 said were Hu rage Smith and 
likhii Wbifncs, called iiid inquireil f ir 
Lawson, who ivas called up, and on 
>t ing intormed tliat two persons inquired 
lor hlmm^me doivn stairs 9 i]ul went out 
V shoi^'mtptirttge 

Smith WpSohii \\ hitn^^^lu) at tjic 
time resided in Ilocimsi^PlItere in Can- 
.‘imlaiguaon tin* I wclfw/jt)^ Scpjleinbcr ; 

: hat they loft ILjcheftwyr together that 
morning, in the stage; end th^et Vic- 
101 , ten miles noith of C^ftpjil^igua, a 
ju'i' on jaiiicd tliem in the and 

I line into Canandaigua With Ih^jy early 
111 tlie iifterruioii of 4he. ''twelfth '^ISep- 
u iiiher. WhittieyJimnil'ed atCetofthdal- 
gnu for a stone cnUor^'^whoiu h^.wwbcd 
to e.nploy. • 

, TluM irciimstances under which Wil- 


liam Morgan was taken out of the jail at 
('auandsi’gua on the evening ot the 
fwtelllh ol September, as related by Mis 
liall, the wife of the jdiloi, on the vaii- 
ous liiais on which she has been exam- 
ined as a witness, are these : — The jailor 
himself was absent during the evening, 
in I iiu tillage. Soon alter dark, Luton 
Lawst^cainc to the jtiil 'and asked if 
Will. Ktorgan was there? After being 
iiiforined that ho was, Lawson lohl vvr.- 
uesa that be wanted to pay the debt and 
lake, Morgan away, but .she evaded him 
by saying she had not the key of the 
desk where the execution wa'^. Lawson 
and Mrs Uall w'ent to the piisoo part of 
the building, and Morgan came ‘o the 
door of his cell. Lawson said that he 
vvUhed to have some private conversa- 
tion with Morgan, and asked it lie might 
go into hi^i room ? wniG(i Mr> Hall leiii.— 
ed to permit Lavv|j||||^«k(‘d Morgan 
if ho would go hoii|Kith him, if hi' 
would pay the debt lake linn out *■ 
To which Morgan aiiMveiCil that he 
would. Lawson said to Morgan that he 
did not know as he could take him out 
I hat night, as Mr Kail was gone, and 
Mrs ILill liad not the keys of the desk. 
Morgan said. * never mind, then, let it he 
till morning,’ or something <o that ellJ'ct. 
Luwson said that he wished to take him 
out that night, for he had been luiming 
all day lor him and vvas vciy tiled. 
Mrs Hail and J.avvson then went out of 
the prison jiart, whieh is separated from 
the dwelling part of the building, by an 
iron dovir which intersects tlie whole 
huUdiug. Lav^^oli then told her that he 
wanted to take that man out very much, 
and wanted her to take the nwmej lor 
the debt f^r which he was confiiu d : 
winch ^he declined on the giuund lliat 
she could not get the exccu’iqji and did 
not know ilf amount, lie ihtn went 
away, saving he would li.v lo liiiil Mr 
HalL After a snort time lie leltirned in 
conqpiiny witft^othcr* whom he called 
FoSer, but wififo she thought was a man 
of name, from Victor, that was 

coofiji^^cn tlie limits. Lawson said he 
ooulini^jt ftufd Mr Hall, and insisted on 
her taking the oinountof the execution, 
w'hiph be said was about three dollais. 
But she percmplorily i*cfuscd. He went 
away an4 returned, reiterating his re- 
quest that »he should take the money, 
which she persisted in refudng. He 
asked whether, if Col. Smyer should 
come and say that Mr should not 
ho injured, she would then take the 
money ^ She replied in the negative and 
assigned her reasoiin. Lavv^m, how- 
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fjver, went awav ami n turnoil in about 
ton niiiMito:* with Col. havvyer, who ad- 
vised Mi'i Hail lo take tho money and 
lot Iho man fto. She still refused. Law- 
sou asked hor if she would consent if 
Clje-ebro would come and say she might 
Jet him go ^ Lawson and Sawyer then 
wont away, and witness soon alter w»ent 
to (ho Iroiit door to look 'Hall, 

when she saw Lawson and ^esebro 
converging near the door. Ohescbio 
came up to the step.s, and she him 
there was a man here wdiom LaWson 
was very anxious to liberate, and ^asked 
him whether she should let him' go ? 
Chesebro said ‘ yes, he did not wantariy- 
thing more of him,’ or something to that 
cdoct. Lawson had told her, and she 
know otherwise, that CheseBro was 
plaintiff in the execution by which Mor- 
gan was committed. She returned Into 
the house and l^^the keys of the prison 
for the purpos|||j|l||^ing into it, and (old 
a little child tlilH^od with her, to shut 
tJjc pri.'-ou door Itfter her. Lawson said 
there was no need of having the door 
shut ; she replied that it should be shut, 
.IS there were other^ prisoners in the 
loom with Morgan. Lawson then, and 
before she had opened the inHson door, 
stepped to the front door and gave a .sin- 
gle whistle. She followed to the door to 
•^ce wdiat it meant, and then saw the iiaftn 
Lawson had called Foster coiniiigf''%- 
wards the st^ps. She and Lawson then 
went into the prison hall, and thO:door 
Avos fastene<l after them on tho outside.* 
She unlocked the door of Morgan’s room, 
and Lawson told him to get hiitiSOlf 
ready, and lie came out. Lawson 
Morgan by the arm, and went t6^rd.s 
the hall door ; by V;er direction he rap- 
ped at the door of (he prison hall, and he 
and Morgan was let out liy tlie child. 
She does tiot recollect Morgan’s speak- 
ing alter she went in tho Ja.sl time. 
Liiw.sou took Iiirri by th<f arm very .soon 
after he went out of the he did 
appear to pull but tl^ we^t oid^ 
a friendly manneK ^ Before shB^tod 
get the . door of ' Morfi^n’s 
she heard the' cry of 
went as quick ns 

the front doorY'''fCtti^ ‘iikw^Law£K>i^ 
gan and the mativ^i^led Foster;; 
side walk, a short 
jail, going to the 

the middle, anti (0 

get free ; his hat fw 

struggling away^'hvij^ ‘ ftlj 

might ; the otlw two''ha€lh'Olff'Sf'h,ifti'’hy 
his arms and to nil oppcata^ce '^W^re 
dragging him along. While they were 


passing on to iJio ea^st, .she heard a rap 
on the emb of tho well, and about the 
same time heard the cry of murder once 
or twice, the last time iii a suppiessctl 
tone like one attempting to say ‘ murder’ 
who was prevented 
I’he i]upre>4sion she bad wdicn .she 
heard the last cry of muidcr, was that it 
wait stopped by something put suddoiJy 
across the throat or mouth, or soMBctlnng 
of that kind. Soon after she heard the 
rap, a carriage, which she knew perfect- 
ly #lSir, and was sahl to belong to Hub- 
bard and was usually driven by him, 
came from the livery .stable oi public 
house west of (he jail, and pa.ssed on in 
the .same direction wliidi La w-son^ Mor- 
gan and Fo*!ter had gone in a few min- 
utes the same cairiagc /returned to the 
west ; this was ahout niiio o’clock in Uie 
evening; it was a bjicht moonlight 
evening* .she did not .see the cariiagc 
turn, being prevented by the iiitcrposi- 
tmii of a house at the cast of her. 



Hii^rd JVells testified, that being a 
phyiw|nfi in Canandaigua^ hb wu.>% i.*»iting 
' the jail, on the evc- 

was carried off, and 
^ iwonty rods vrcsl of the jail 
Wd&h*Otticry, and bollow, like 
^jcalUiig for aid, lie stepped 
_;anU theq advanced a low 
fTcard tbd’ cry a second tiwe — 
kened his p^cc towards tiie jail 
1 no more of the noisf*; he lurn' 
and went up to the i.ifiewalk, 
W* Atr (’hcsehio about it 
l^man had been imprii^oned 
i Mrs Hall would not let 
Clie.sci)ro, went tlieru 
and he bad been and dis- 
^ i he believed seme one had 
a baiJ'-pie<^for the man and was taking 
brm^Which.^as the reason of the outeiy. 
■When he h'Aard thq outcry ho saw per- 
son'. in front of the steps of the jail ; the 
ou'ciy came from thence. After a short 
time the carriage returned fjorn tbq.east 
ami camo we^ and turned. thj 2 ,,EfisA®. to 



if apnftai^‘ 'ffi^|||gaw the 
ing down, the jail; saw the 

middlo ^trb’^Hmg and bearing back, 
heawl ,t ™ /<iry m^dcr th rec timcis, saw' 
his hat Chesebto make mr*- 

tiuns a handkcichieFto bis 

nrou^^Pr^&Maw .Sawyer rap on the 
carHnge driv- 
en and turn; 

that It/fetfflfeed on^^' road ' where the 
three fiipm the jail 

were stano^inl, aW thsA the middle man^ 
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was put into it forcibly by the met two carriages, each with two horses, 

others. going west, one was a dark color, a green 

Hiram Hubbard testiBos, that appli- he thinks, the other was a light color, 

cation had been made to him by Mr Coe yellow or drab* The curtains of his 

to drive a party : That upon some one, carriage were down going out; after he 

(unknown to iiim,) toiling him to drive turned and before he got to Rochester, 

to the eiist of the jail, he drove there, on his way back, he rolled them up. 

where he found five or six persons stand- From the testimony of Ezra Platt, 
.ing in the road, who got into his carriage, given on |he trial of Eli Bruce, as fur- 
He»y as not in a situation to observe nished to by the district attorney of 

~ (libin pafticularly, and did not. ‘He did Ontario county, it appears that about 

not know any of the persons who got four or five o’clock in the morning of the 

into his can-iage, and did not see or ob- eleventh or twelfth of September, some 

serve any violence used, or any unusual one called on him for a carriage to go to 

noise in their . getting in. He believes Lewiston, and de8i:ed it might be sent to 

he took in five persons. It was about EnswoMh’s, (a tavern in Rochester,) 

nine o'clock when he staited ; some of where the company was. He called his 

the passengers told him to go to Roches- driver and sent him with a carriage and 

ter. He drove to a tavern on the Ro- horses, sooA after. He had two curriag- 

cbestcr road, about six miles north of es, one a cinnamon color or yellow^, the 

Canandaigua, \rhere he watered his otirer green ; he thinks the first was ta- 

liorses, and some of the passengers got ken. It was gone sevejial days. He 

out and took some refrjiiphnicnt. He supposed it was taken fMlb use of the 

diove to Victor, four miles beyond, and cmnmissions, who were^ppig out to in- 

watered his horses at a piublic reservoir stal a chapter at Lewiston, as he had 

in the road. 'D^ence he drove to been previously applied to, to furnish a 

don, four milc^urther) where he went carriage for that purpose. He did not 

into (he public houae ; aadvthenec; to know and has never ascertained, who 

Rochester, eight mites further,' wheritbe the person was that called for the cai - 

w itered his horses at the public reservoir, n<ige. He supposed the chapter would 

and where be arrived at about break pay him for tlie use of it, but has not 

in the morning of the thirteenth of Sep- tieen paid, .and hsa never asked any per- 

tc'inbrr. After leaving the tavern, son to pay him. 

niiius Canandaigua, none of It is proper here to observe, that it 

pr»«s(‘fjgers out until he arrived has appeared in testimony on the differ- 
l:ocljcslcr. There one of them left , ent trials'^ that al! the persons who went 
tarringu, was gone a few minutOI^ and» ’ from Rochester to Lewiston and attend - 
as thi‘ witness supposed, the ed the installation there, (excepting B. 
rciirned and got into the Smith and J. Whitney,) went either in 

presumes lie wras told to the $iike or in the steamboat. 

I(>r<rs about tlirec miles By testimony of Sarah Wilder it 

as he drove there, and stopra^V^t appears that about the middle of Septem- 
feed for his horses, wliich ho dicHR pro- , her eighteen hundred and twrentysix. a 
e/iji’e. He drove about eighty rods b^5; certain person came in a sulkey to Capi. 
yond Hanford's towards the Ridge Roaa^ Allen’s, who was living at Clwksoii, 
where he was told to stop. He did so, about twenty miles w^est of Rochester 
and his passengers got out, in the road, on the Ridge Road,* and had some con- 
near a piece of woods, there being no versation with him. That in ten or 
h nine much nearer if any, than Han-^. fifteeiiv minutes tj|||j 0 rwards, a hack drove 
Ibi left his paa^eogers in " up to ftie door, the horses were taken 

carri agii^ liidycfve^^*' from Capt. Allen’s hitched to it; 

back iw^|||Kster.— He his« they li^^ijtiiket^from the orchard where 

passeifgenTvery slightlvjP^Ehey got they :j^|.^drawnig apples ; the person 
out, bu^idid not see "w^ithout a who tiralt'in the sulkey helping to bar- 

hut, nor did he sec any or Vi^^ce ness The carriage was dark 

used. Nothing passed bis^een h^'i&nd . browU^^^fistf was cloaed; stood in the 
bis passengers respecting cotpafiftti^n'f road ; nb j^/M>n got out of it or got in; 
he did not know any of driver who came with the carriage, 

never seen any of tb.ein there, wept op with it to the west. 

. iiisc them. He was about ten or eleven j^iock A. 

* .some months afldbiw^^Spid M. The next day, about W, M., she 

latter had been tiled, aaw the same carriage return from the 
in jail. On his*rctur|iWftochybww west ; there were no passengers, and the 

• 6 
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curtains wore up. It was driven by the driven by the person described by S. D. 
same prison who drove it west the day Luce and Israel Murdock ; and they also 
before — Capt. Allen’s horses were ta- concur in the statement that it was a 
ken tVoni it, and those which had come very warm day, 

irom the cast and had remained in the Seymour Murdock testifies that on llic 
niocinwhilc at Allen’s were harnessed to same day, between the tenth and hfleonlh 
It, and it drove on towards Rochester, of September, cif^htcen hundred and 
Allen did not keep a puMif^ouse. It twentysix, and a day on which his son 
was a pleasant, warm dayr^^" Israel was absent at Perry’s, as the east- 

By the testimony of SWos ZMce it ap- ern st*4gc arrived and the t)a8seng:crH 
pears Uiat about the middle of September came into the house, one of them, whom 
eii^hteen hundred and twentysix, he he docs not know and has never seen 
saw Mr M. who resided at Gaines, about since, took him aside and asked him if he 
hfieen miles west of Clarkson, riding one was a royal arch mason ? Witness said 
horse and leading another towards a he was not : at the request of this per- 
carriage that was standing in the road, son the witness fumkrhed him with pen, 
from which the horses were t'lken, and ink and paper, with which he wrote a 
those brought by Mr M. wei^ harnessed, line to J. H. and sent a boy, whom wit- 
and he mounted the box and drove the ness furnishcil, with it. In about half an 
carriage on to the west. This was about hour J. B. came to the house, and he and 
twelve o'clock. He describes the car- the stranger conversed together on the 
riage as a <{|kcolorcd, he should think platform ; h0)41d not hear what passed, 
dark green jllB^curtains wore drawn and The stranger, with the other passengers, 
the windows of the door up on the side got into the stfige and it drove ofl'to the 
whirh he passed, and the front and rear west. After (be witn^ had got his 
wet% closed; it had been tor several dinner and came tome frontdoor, he 
days, and then was, unusually warm saw J. Becoming; thwerds the house on 
weather. ^ , one berae and leading another; he put 

Jirael Murdock testifies, that on the J, (hemi^ndor the shod and asked for feed 
thirteenth of September, emhtcen hun- * ' for them.«^#hteh was furnished. He and 
died and twentysix, not from the witness were on the platform in front ot 
middle oftheday, he wassfhndingattho ' the hottsa,^ when witness saw a close 
house of J. L. Perry, about nine miles ^^^riago coming from the east, uriven by 
west of Gaines; he saw a caisriagc com-^%e person de.'Cribed by S* D. Luce and 
ing westward, driven by — — as he Murdock; he wa-^ on the box on 
supposed, and whom he knew perfectly,^'^'’ ' there was another man 

well ; he nodded to the driver, who did the oil' side, who was un- 

not return the salutation, whlch^, caused , witness. 'I'hcre w'crc two 

some doubt of bis identity; thhitoriage passed the house, one di- 

ivas closed, it was dark colonilifl^rshnuld 'g|^^MKt'thc other al)out lour rod.s off. 
think a brown or a chocolate cdlor; on took the low'cr road. He 

the evening of the fourteenth of Hep- was^Hl acquainted with the driver, but 
tember, eighteen hundred anditwenty- si^ of recognition passed between 
six, he met the same carriage in the *,Vllhem. After the carriage had passed a 
street at Rochester, it was then coming ' few rods, the driver stopped it and beck- 
fi-om the west. AUabout ten or eleven oned to J. B. who was standing v^ith wit- 
o'clock in the momins of the fourteenth ness on th0 platform. J. B. wei^t i to tho 
tho witness was at^pls house, two or , driver of (he carriage,. whq^^|H|feuntod 
three miles west of Terry’s when the ' ’ from his box, and to 

same carriage drove up from west conv djB^ gethcr for not a 

driven by the person whom ke^pposed 4 quarteifPb^minute. ISipiPliof the 
he saw driving it on (he from earriage^li^Wted his boxand dtevo on. 

the east; the^ cnitadns we«i^|i^ up. il. B.took-bfi|M^es from the slie^mou^^^ 
The stage for the east waSj'MiM'Tcaay ed enc, led'm other, and went on f'lftcr 
to depart, in which yrltncar 'going ; Which was the last witness 

acUMkhe was about to get ieh> it, J. B. He describes tho carriage 

f;aWd to him, and handed a papeF^f^^1^w|Ndish and dark colored, thought 
ip do some business fqr Mm at ^^hes^^^^P/^Mbocolate color ; the curtains 
iter. ^ horse.^ per- 

The progress of the eania^ west was pHKwelt'S tMdenged to a c«n taiii 
further traced by Lyman TWner and ■ 

Lewis Soper, who describe it as being T’c^^^omeotealifies that the 

closed, and of a dark color, and as being day befi>re the iiSstallation at Lewiston, 
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(wliicJi was proved by others to have 
been on the fourteenth of September,) 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, he 
was sitting on the front stoop of a store 
at dohnson’s Creek, five miles wc-st of 
Murdock’s when he saw a carriage, 
which Im thinks was closed, pass to the 
wc^t, driven by the person described by 
S. D. Luce and Israel Murdock ; about 
,Jialf an hour after the hack passed he 
• saw J. it. come on from the casfeand pass 
to the west, riding one horse and leading 
another. He knev/ J. B. well; he 
lived three or four miles to the cast of 
witness. The day was warm and pleas- 


ant. s , 

Oil the trial of John Wliitncy, -KZi 
Bruce was called as a witnc;^s on the 
part of the defendant and testified as fol- 
lows : some six or eight days before Vi ni. 
Morgan w^as brought to Niagaia, a gen- 
tleman from Batavia told the witness 
that Morgan was willingjto go away from 
Miller ; and the gentleman wanted him, 
(Bruce,) to assist ip getting liim away ; 
which he defined,. A short time before 
Morgan came, to^ jNiagare.* ho (Brdce,) 
had been requeet^^ by Ml T. to prepare 
a cell for him in- fbe jaili and, was told 
that Morgan would lie^here .that night 
On the evening of tliti ^rt^nih of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six he was first apprised that Wm. Mor- 
gan ^as coming on the ridge road. He 
wa- (ben ^formed i)f it by Buiage Smith 
ami another pm'^nii, then hvingat l-^ock- 
port, at that place. Tliey luf* 
gun hud romc.and was go|| 
volniil arily ; they said ' 
bly ' and wanted witM 
in getting him along. H 
finally went to the house 
Wright, on the ridge roadflL^ 
miles north of Lockport. I l^ume there 
between nine and ten oVlock the 
evening, and .saw several peianns there 
belonging to the house, As be was 
kto Wright’s, hef.,jnet several pur- 
on the road to Lockport. 
found a carriage, which 
'together JMovgan 

m »|Pd iiague wbol^ow; dpad. 
Tlicre w^erc no other penphs in the car- 
riage ; it was driven Jby tejnerson whom 
he know'. Tlic curttiSna of 1^q,<pitriage 
were closed and the j^wind^i ,,of the 
doors were up. They 
neaux’s tavern, (about'^ii^HM Ifoni 
Wright’s as appears fre 
ny.) When they | 
person rode up d * 
he did not stop;^ 
know whdt becai 




on to Lewiston, where another carriage 
was procured, and the same persons who 
came on from Wright’s got into it, and 
no others. From Lewiston they went 
to the ferry at Youngstown ; on their 
way another person got into the carriage. 
The tesliinony of Corydon Fox, relating 
to this p^rt or the transaction, is perfect- 
ly corrdj^, object was to get Mor- 
gan av^i^rpm Miller, into the interior 
of tly».^piintry on a faim. At the ferry 
he etp^d, with Morgan, into Canada ; 
four persons besides himself, went over ; 
they went in the usual ferry Imat, The 
arrangements in Canada, for the recep- 
tion of Morgan not being completed, they 
returned. It was thought best to wait a 
few days. Morgan was brought back to 
Ibis side^ and put in the magazine in 
fort Niagara, to avrait the preparations on 
the other side to receive him. Witness 
left him in the magazine some time be- 
fore day,— it was pas^^midnight. He 
has never seen him fr(M||hat day to this 
and has never had any^mmunications 
from any jicrson a.s to what was done 
with him. 

The conversation he had with Morgan 
on the way, was, that he W'as going 
among his friends; he was easy and said 
nothing. He did not ftfctually see Mor- 
gan until their arrival at Lewiston. 
When ho got out of the carriage, he 
locked Oims with the men who were 
with witaoss; he did not appear feeble. 
He thea Supposed that Morean went 
voluntary. They did not drink any- 
thing but once,* which was at Moly- 
neaux’s. Morgan had a handkerchief 
ovet his eyes while with witness; and 
hat on. Witness supposed, and 
wiji%jformed, that the object of putting 
a handkerchief over his eyes, was, that 
he rhould not discern Ihoso who rode 
with him. 

Robert Molyneaux testifiA that in 
September, eighteen hundred and Iweu- 
tysix, be lived (fti liic ridge load (hirlcen 
miles, castof Lewiston, and about twenty- 
one miles \\4fet of Murdock’s. Oo the 
night of the thirteenth of that mouth, he 
, wgs called up by Eli Bruce, who wanted 
^ 

'"^felood in the road, to go to Lewiston. 

horses from the pasture, and 
nsAtfiid the driver of the carriage in 
^liarnessing them. The horses that came 
with the cairiiiige were taken ofl’aiul put 
into the barn. I’he horses were driven 
to the west by J. B. The cairiagc was 
cI6.scd> Bruce got into it ;#\vitncss could 
notW^Whe^er Ihere W^rc other persons 
in It or not. There w^as another person 
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about the carriage who ® 
whom witness did not know. When he 
rose in iho morning found his ow’n horses 
returned to the stable, and thoro which 
came from the east, with thwr driver, 
were gone. < t * 

William Molyneauk tert;ihes,tnb8tan- 

tially, to the same 

The testimony of Coryd^«0*» *s 
given at large in the appendix^* we 
was in the employ of Samuel at 

Lew'iston, as a stage drivel* ; I c 

time of the installation of a chamer, at 
that place, in eighteen hundr^ and 
twentysix, and the same evening, or«ie 
evening before, he was directed by his 
employer to put a pair of horses to a car- 
riage, and bring them to a tavern called 
the frontier house. He harnessed his 
horses, and drove to the stage office, 
from which he started to go to the fron- 
tier house, when Eli Bruce met him, got 
upon the box o^e carriage with him, 
and directed hir to drive around to a 

backstreet, neat another carnage ; he 

drove up to a hack that was standing 
without any horses before it, in the back 
street, in the road leading to Youngs- 
town. One or two persons were standing 
near, about the carriage, as he drove up. 
Some persons got out of the carnage 
without horses into that which he drove ; 
he believes three got into his carriage. 
He did not get off his box. Ho has no 
recollection of seeing any one'. ^ 
handaerchief, or anyUiiog sii^pilar 
about his head; or observed any- 
thing singular in the manner of the per- 
sons getting into his carriage, yr 
tiling singular in their mannerj^m owr 
respects, that he recollects. Tl^ 
between ten o’clock P. M. and midnight. 
He had been asleep. He was told by 
Bruce to drive to Youngstown ; which 
he did. ^st before he got there Bruce 
told him to stop at Col. King\s, and he 
stopped there accordingly. Bruce got 
out of the carriage, called tp King, and 
rapped at the door. Kinjf caiiiC down, 
opened the door, and had some conver- 
sation with Bruce. Bliile Bruce 
standing at King's door, some one/ 
the carriage asked for some 
voice like a woman's voice; it w 
harsh as a man would , 

answered, and said, you shall h"* 
in a moment. Col. King and 
into the carriage. Witness ir 
whether he should stop at Pni 
era, and whindi was a little 
Bruce said, noj* drive on 
He drove to near the bury 
where he was told to stop. 


and his passengers got out, and went off, 
four of them in a row, and appeal ed to 
him to lock arms. Witness immediately 
asked Bruce if he should wait for him. 
He said, no ; you can go back about 
your business. He turned his carnage 
round, and went back to l^iswiston. He 
did not observe anythinc singular in the 
manner of the persons who got out of his 
carriage y they got out on the West side, 
which was next to the river; ho tur^d 
his carriage round on the otlier sjdo. lie 
says he never drove up into the back 
.•street and took out passengers, on My 
other occasion than to which he ha.? 
now testiBod. 

Other corroborative testimony has 

given, relating to the manner in which 
the passengers got out of the hack into 
Fox^s carriage^ but it is not deemed ma- 
terial to detail Ukere. « II 

From the el^Sjlhco ol Hiram B. Hop- 
kins, and froiff^lher testimony taken 



before the grand juf^ oi Niagara, it ap- 
pear* lhat during yiplB*tananon at Lew- 
iston^ on the. iourteei&'.-it WM 

to several perHBa tes^bled there, that 
WUliant . MoS lilwd 
thiwigh, «i4 liwii Ht <brt Niagara ; that 
a messedieir wag^ttt Iw a certain per- 
son at Youhgrtprtn to LewistOT, on fliat 
day, with directions to tell Col. King» or 
the tailor from Lockport, (t). Hague,) 
that the man in the fort was making a 
noise disturbance, and^^tbat 

at delivered the me'^^^age ; 

Ha^^^HHj^f# go down there, 

of a^ill^H^as not yet been Iri^, 
were proMP? So much as tends to ffic 
implication^ of himself, is here omitted. 
This person stated that a man had been 
brought to the fori and confined there , 
in SeptemW. eighteen hundred 
twentysix. The man wae in. 

I . until the latter went^ 

porally: when tlie matt 1W 
charge ■■ ■> 'vbo had ^ 

himwselSpldays until out , 
(believed by the witru's** to be the moe- 
teentl^pf September,) tin* man confined 
in the, ’jMrt. was missing : he was gone. 
The p^ M B piakiM the coni'^'s-iion denied 
fcjm/^andiu away 

lefort 

ted betorc a grand 
I ot Col. King, 
le after the ab- 
Tgan, and ho 
week*, and not 
longer tfiin. »lx week* thereefter, he 
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Irarnt lliiit the dead body of a man had 
boon fotiiid, which had noated upon the 
beacli ono or two iriiles below fort Niaga* 
ra, and that a coroner’s jury had been 
called to view it. At this time he met 
Col King at Lewiston ; he was passing 
to and fro on tho steps of the Frontier 
Hou.se. He called to witness, who went 
(o h^o» and Col. King said. Doctor, don’t 
you Want a* 'subject ^ The witness said 
bOi^lid ilpt. King said, there is a body 
lloatedf on the beach — yoti cin lake it 
to the fort, you kAtjiij|| there is nobody 

thei^ but , and you can have any 

rooni^ou please. The witness replied 
thiil fne body wouH not be of any use, 
as it had probal^y been spoilt by the 
water. King|.siud, Vnclc Ke%, (the 
coroner,) hns Wmmoned me ; 1 told him 
I find tiusincss at Lewiston, and could 
not stay ; 1 am afraid i^jis the body of 
Mdrd^n ; should it n|p|pilo be so, wo 
<-huIl lu'.ir tonight. go tonight 

and taki' it up and hidd||||^nd take care 
of it ; y i»u must put it wnCre it can never 
be found. King was extremely agitated, 
and therwitness was alarmed mr, mm, as 
he evidently believed it wa*» the body 
of Morgan. Witness aihiwered, if you 
liave got into any difficulty, you must 
work your way out, I will have nothing 
to do with it. King turned to witness, 
and said lie mmt go. Witness said he 
-<iK)ubl not, he would have notliing to do 
witfi it. Upon this the manner and ap- 
poaiMuce %f King became changed, and 


iu ‘'.mJ, a-! if in a jocose 
is Moi'gitn, it is Morg^HH 

tbirik it w.is a 

direct judicial evidence wttjKBoio luy 
knowledge respecting the Wil- 


liam Morgan, except the testimony of a 
witness given before tiie grand jiiryf who 
has been excluded from testifying on the 
triola^of some of the parties implicated, 
on tbcgropiid of bis religious disbelief, 
aE^l) ^j|P|| gthcM eforc (1oe.s not seem pro- 

be^^BPwd, I iini 'persu^^^that«tho 

death of Willi.nu Morgam. Jof which 
little do'i]»f IS gene rally' ^Ifeljtertalncd,] 
was muteiriplated until ' he wras 
broiighl l)ack truiii Canada. 
veiy detiuitp purpose linvo 

l)eeii oi iginaliy toi med. , ^^mo^ndiate 
cxigciiry seems to haYsT^few^* 
val nt iil'l events, andm 
probably did imt 


lion of those who w*cre concerned in car- 
rying him to Lewiston. 

The fact has appeared in the various 
trials and investigations which I have 
conducted, that all the persons who have 
been in any way implicated in the out- 
rage upon Wilitara Morgan, from^ its 
commencement at Batavia to its termina- 
tion at fort Niagara, belonged to the 
masonic fraternity, with the exception of 
Hiram Hubbard and ('orydon Fox; and 
thaLtiipse who are charged wiiii having 
takeni^e most active part, belonged to 
the degree of royal arch masons. Hav- 
ing ascertained this fact, it appeared to 
be a solemn duty to object to any royal 
arch fompanioris sitting as jurors upon 
the trial of indictments against their 
brethren for that offence. At the last of 
those tridls the objection was accordingly 
made, in two instances, and iu both tire 
verdicteof the triers were against the 
indi/Terency of the jurors ciiullenged. 
In the trial of those challenges, the na- 
ture of the masonic imtution, and the 
secret signs and obligations of its mem- 
bers, so far as they were supposed to 
bear upon the question at issue, were de- 
veloped and proved by witne.sses, some 
of whotti bad abandoned the .society, as 
well by one who still adhered to it. 
Entertaining doubts whether thi.s te.sti- 
mony falls within that description of 
evidence which the legislature .«ccm to 
have intended should be reported, it has 
been omitted. Jt lia.s appeared in the 
course of one of the trials, that in one 
instance, application wms made iiy one 
of the per.‘*oiis implicated, for a conlribu- 
tion from llie funds of a distant loilgo and 
chapter in jefierson county, to be ap- 
plied for the relief Bruce and others en- 
gaged iu tho ahduclion of Morgan, who 
wcic represented as being persecuted. 
Judicial evidence of the application of tlie 
funds of any lodge or chaptuf to .‘such 
purposes, ha^ not come to my knowledge, 
indeed the course of my oilicial imjin- 
rics has not been directed to n^ceituiii 
any such fact^' 

As might be expected from the virtue 
and intelligence of a people, vvortliy ol a 
ireo govormnenf, the crime- committed 
William Morgan excited almost 
unfforstti indignation, iu that section of 
tliO ’C^ntry particularly, which wjis the 
scene of their perpetration. Popular 
mfctinge ivere held, at which committees 
were appointed to investigate the trans- 
action, and to aid in bringing the olfend- 
era to jostice. Some of the^p committees 
Jiive employed themselves in diverting 
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tJu; public sentiment to the formation of 
a political porty, which avows as its oh> 
jcct the entire overthrow of the masonic 
institution ; and as the means of accom- 
plishing that end, the election to office 
of such persons only as will unite in their 
policy. Many of our most intelligent 
fellow-citizens refuse to co-operate in 
what they deem an undistinguishing and 
intolerant proscription. Entertaining an 
honest belief that the masonic institution 
has become useless, if it ever was valua- 
ble ; that ti-om the nature of its organiza- 
tion it is liable to be perverted to wicked 
and dangerous purposes; and that in 
this country secrecy and mystery are 
unnecessary and suspicious — they yet 
refuse to criminate all the members of 
tile society in the misdeeds of a/^ompara- 
tively small number, and they deem 
sober and calm appeals to the under- 
standing of the community to be a more 
efTectual mode of procuring an abandon- 
ment of tlic masonic institution, than any 
party association, wliich may be- subject 
to the imputation of personal motives. 

The cilect of the political organization 
alluded to, has been to compel a iimre 
strict and close union among those mem- 
bers of the fraternity, who will adhere to 
it, and to excite a sympathy in their 
f.ivor among their friend> and fellow- 
citizens, and thus to retard and obstruct 
the attdinmenC of the professed object. 

The initution produced by this state of 
things bus been most dii>astious to the 
peace and happiness of society in that 
portion of the state. It has mingled in 
the business and in all the relations of 
life, and has aflected almost every ques- 
tion of a public nature. Your Excellen- 
cy, thcicfore, will not be surprised by 
the information, that efforts have been 
made on both sides, to connect it with 
the public prosecutions against the pei- 
soris charged with a participation in the 
outrages upon WlUiain Morgan. On llie 
one side, it probably has been sup{K)sed 
that their political objects would he pro- 
moted by a belief of ttie existence of 
such a connexion. Their opponents 
have concurred in efforts to impress the 
same belief, probably with the exprota- 
tion of diverting the sentiment agslDst 
whaf is called *the excitement/. Mid of 
bein^^able to attribute to that ^use 
alone, any convictions of the accused 
which might take place. Indeed this 
has been the most effectual weapon of 
defence, on the various trials, in ishich 
tlm|pendiif(; prosecuiions have; been 
iiHicrroneously and unjhatly attributed 
to political motives,, and the 


minds of jurors have been constantly- 
alarmed with the apprsbension, that 
they might themselves act under the 
influence of the existing irritation. 

But in fact there has been no such 
connexion, and It is due to the honor 
and dignity of the government, and to 
the. purity of the amninisfration of jus- 
tice, that the error should be expiiafed. 
The duty has been felt to be os imperi- 
ous as the taait was diflsAilt, to fSreserve 
the judicial pragpdu^ which bb^e 
taken place on tlif subject, wholly and 
absolutely free from the contamijMtioo 
of any party in%ence whatever. i 
report to your Exeeltaey, that this^b- 
ject haabeen accomplilb^, as far the 
frailty of human natUfu¥would allow. 
Indeed the public sentimeut in relation 
to the prosecjjytioiis, has undergunb' a 
change. TbMjyterish anxiety and irn- 
tation whi«HBe produced bv ain ap- 
prehension power of tbe govern- 

ineot wouldslIPbe efficiently exerted, 
ihatit'Woald be unequal to a full de- 
velopment of the facts of the cape, have 
yielded to a conviction that all constitu- 
tional and legitimate measures which 
could be ailopted, have been sedulously- 
employed, and have resulted in throwing 
much light upon tlic transaction. The 
public mind ha^herefore become much 
tranquillized, an^ instead of vindictive 
ho.stiiity against those implicated,' they 
arc now rather considered as tiie intatua- 
ted iustrijuients of a bad instnnlion, than 
agents; and Ireenia- 

indn^^^^mis^bas in favor 

of which a nunarkable 

instaumillll^cently been furnished in 
a verdict of acquittal, rendered under a 
state of evidence, which, to say the least, 
would have alfordcd very plausible 
grounds for a contrary result I bavo 
conceived thia statement.^ 
condition of public sentin||i||||u<v^^ 
wesieni this state, f^^^Mad- 

gqvdrnmSI^ to correct 'fPIPISr tind 
extravagant errors pic vailing bn that 
subject 

NotVtUbstanding much labor and time 
have. devoted to the inNcstigation, 
it w|l|wM>ily bo supp<‘^'d that Its pro- 
grej^pfe:lli|j^ slow, and to those uiiac- 
qualnlo^flMt^Um difficuliios attending 
tihbave been unneces- 
sary The occasion 

that the causes 

ot tbpimir shbuh^Mtatod. 
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From the members of the masonic 
fraternity, who still adbere^jlp it, and who 
consider themselves incloded in the 
warfare of vrhich an account has been 
given, no aSttstance whatever has been 
received, although the oceaskms demand- 
ing it have been frequent. With but 
few exceptions, witnesses who still be- 
longed to the institution, have been re- 
luctant in their attendance at court, and 
apparelhly idllftiiKwed to testify. Difii- 
ctMties^nich . occurred iq any 

oflier llmscentiett, mve beeu ‘sfij^t at 
every step. •— Witncw^es have bnnn se- 
creted, the . been sent off into 
Canada, and liiW^U&rent states of the 
Union. They been apprised of 
process being to compel their at- 

tendance, and have thereby been enabled 
to evade its service, hj^ne instance, 
af^cr a party impUcatedHKbeen arrest- 
ed and brought into he was 

decoded from the the indi- 

vidual having him in ifl^e^and finally 
escaped. These occurrencei’^iye been 
so numerous and various, as lot^K^tbc 
belief that they were the result of indi- 
vidual effort alone, and they have evinc- 
ed the concert of so many agents as to 
indicate an extensive comblnatk|ji!i to 
sereco from punishment those charged 
with a participation i^|pe offence upon 
William Morgan. No^evldence, how- 
uvorThas come to my knowledge to justi- 
fy the belief that the iiiciiibers of the 
inn^onlr institution 

yood'the reach of 

peremptorily refuaq and 

they are in such a ^tuation, they 
suppose themselves beyond the ^gal 
means of coercion. Facts and ciroum- 
stasn 





have been fully proved 
trial by direct testimony, 
Ebre to be established on ' 
ms, by ckimgpitiaV evi- 
deml^HINim the nui|||^Hfifl tliviety 
of tml|P|Bises to be at^dbe 

compltcat^^ nature of^e^ostionalo be 
delernitncd, the investigations and the 
trials necessarily occupy .much time. 

Until the expirations the wriod pre- 
scribed by law, for coirineiMpM5ll^n»®* 
cutinns, 1 have attended^^ dbO'i^beUTts 
in the different Indict- 

ments could be foidid, and^biw^b]ca|nin- 
ed witnesses fttries 

summoned at ' Tbsj^ . 

From whaf has peen already stated. It 


will be seen how much time and effort 
have been required to discover tcstiino-^ 
ny, to collect the necessary witnesses 
and to secure their attendance before the 
various grand juries, and at different 
courts, where trials were had or were 
expected. 

Borne of the indictments which bad 
been found under the direction of my 
predecessor, it was ascertained were ir- 
regular, fop causes which were not 
known to him, and which were beyond 
his control ; and in those cases new in- 
dictments became necessary. There 
arc now pending and untried, in the 
county of Niagara, indictments against 
twelve persons : in the county of Onta- 
rio against two persons; and in the 
county of Genesee, against four persons. 
At the general sessions in Ontario, in 
May last, Eli Bnice, who had been pre- 
viously tried and convicted for a conspi- 
racy to carry off William Morgan, but 
whose sentence had been suspended, to 
take the opinion of the supreme court, 
upon a question of law, was adjudged (o 
imprisonment in the county jail for two 
years and four niontha At the same 
court John Whitney and James Gillis 
w«*re tiic<l for the same offence; with 
rc'^pcct to the latter, the jury did not 
agree ; the former was convicted and 
^eTltenced to iinprisonincnt in the county 
j;ul tor one year ami three months. 

The circuit and oyer and terminer 
which were appointed for Niagara coun- 
t},in Apiil last, lailed in const quence 
of the indisposition of the circuit judge. 

In July, a special circuit and oyei and 
terminer were held in that county, at 
which the indictiiumts then pending 
there were removed by the defendants, 
l>y '•eiliorari, into the supreme court. 
7'lie circuit appointed to be held in that 
county, in the month of November last, 
failed, in consequence of the piolonged 
sitting of the Orlcams circuit, so that the 
indictments pending there could not be 
brought to trial. In August last, a cir- 
cuit and a court of oyer and terminer 
were lield in Monroe county, by Judge 
Edwards, of the first district, at which 
tharonly indictment then pending there 
wft9 removed into the supreme court, by 
th^ defendant. At the last October term 
of thkt court, a special motion was made 
by the defendant in that indictment, 
which was argued and denied , at the 
present term the defondant has inter- 
posed a special plea in abatej^ient. These 
proceedmgs hkvc hitherfo prevented the 
joining issue upon ihe guilt or innocence 
of the defendant. In November last. 


Mailier was tiied at the Orleans 
nrcuit, and alter a trial of ten days was 
acquitted. A motion for a new trial has 
been made upon a case settled, which 
has been urged at the present term of 
the supreme court, and is not yet deci- 
ded. What yet remains to be done will 
be seen from these details. 

It is impossible to predict what time 
will be requisite to bring the pending 
prosecutions to a termination. It may 
bo safely affirmed, however, that they 
cannot be terminated by trials, before 
the expiration of the term prescribed as 
the duration of the act, continuing in 
force the statute which originally "au- 
thorised the employment of a special 
counsel. 

Coll^idermg the number of fitnesses 
required on the trial of the indictments, 
and the extraordinary difficulties attend- 
ing the compelling their atteudance by 
the usual means, some of whioh have 
been stated, it has occurred to me, and I 
respectfully suggest the propriety of ex- 
tending the provisions of sections 22, 2S 
and 24, of I’itle 2d of Chapter and 4th 
Part of the Revised i^tatutes, so to 
confer the power which is there given 
to Justices of the peace, in requiring 
Mircties from witnesses tocriiiiinal courts 
arid magistrates after indictrneat found. 

1 do not entertain any doubt of their now 
poise.s^^iug such power, but its effectual 
exerciM? depends much upon its being 
di.stinclly kno>vn that it is pos-Jcs^ed. 

The allowance ■which has been made 
to w itnc'ises under the law aulhori>ing 
the rippoirdment of sjiccial counsel has 
been cotitincd to their actual and neces- 
sary c'\penses. Many of them have re- 
peatedly been obliged to leave their 
homes and attend court after court, for 
weeks, dm mg which their business has 
snfferc<l,^<ind they have been uuitcridlly 
injured. Lpon these the lii.'-charge of 
Iheir duly has been most oppressive. An 
iodcmniiy fop the Joss* of their time is 
'not expected, but somctliing towards 
compensation for the extraordinary naerJ- 
fices which they will in future be com- 
pelled to make in the shape, either of a 
specitic daily allowance, or of such anm 
as (he presiding judge of the co^rt^f^ll 
ilecin reasonable, aeeme demand^ty 
ofaviou- considerations of juaticr/^jlj^c 
public w ould not probably atiatafxr"<^hy 
a provision, as save 
the otherwise inevitable expi^iSe of 
despatehif)^ officers fop stieb witnes^s, 
and of di layhng courts and juries to pro- 
cure ibcir aUcndancG. 

JOHN a SPJiNCER. 
Jantary 26', 1830. 



CiTT OK New’ York. — Fl^•■A^*CEs. 
— The following abstract ot the annual 
report of thd' Comptroller of ibc oily of 
New Yolk, exhibits the stale of the 
finances of that city, and extent of 
the receipts and expenditures of its 
treasury : 

The balance in the treas- 
ury on the 3 1st Decem- 
ber, 1829, was §{1,14S 90 

Received jnto the trcasujS; -- - 

to 3l8t Dec. 1880, T 1,030,940 40 
■ ‘ , S 

^ . >089 80 

Paid out on 1551 wf^ranfo, ^ 1,088,410 70 

Balance in the 
aut Dec. 1880, 

The debt du 
on the 

1820, V 

The debt 
on 31«t 

", , Decrease I5,(W3 57 

Thai due corporation for 

the late :$tate iPristm^i^ of ground at 
Gmnwich, is ^,9^; which will l>c 
paj^iS^ with ^ntere^' at 6 per cent per 
the |st of May tioxt. 

The ret«iptsi|Uie ^eity treasury. were 
drawn from vaWis sources. 

From ^ulcs of manure, 

From alu ii pa^■^engers, 

From loltery ollices, 

licenses. 



the city 
xembor, 

^<889,639 23 

le city 

771,5.1.5 r*C 



j%19.iVJ3 45 
"l 1:901 
7 000 
;io,M>o 
49,0!'2 41 
J ‘1.7,43.7 61 


$1,036,940 50 


$86..792 29 
25,995 69 
92 

11 


Ami 
pel 
lowi 

Ex^aenscs of c i'y watch, 
Pubhc school'., 

Polifcc office, 

Eamp'*, (•-i'V'v, 

Almshouse, 

The. .’fxpcni 


$1,033,419 70 
Total assesBMBFt of real estates in the 
year 1829, $76,831,880 00 

Personal/ 35,691,136 0('. 




Total 



112,526,016 00 


. 507,107 24 

returned' by the aSMoriL for (he last 
eight years, has becn^ds follows : 


Ixxxi 


1824 

1325 


Personal, 

In 1822 $17,958,570 

1823 33.246,941 

1824 33,550,906 

1825 42.734,151 

1826 42,534,931 i 

1827 39,594.156 
1828 ^ 36 , 87^55 < 

• 1829 36.984*13d 

The amount of atooks, in banks, insu- 
rance cbmp««M> was, in addition, 

$21 , 944,285., • 

Yore. — The 
niituber of of New 

York in 1829. In l^>:%|il ; 

in 1827, 5,181 ; 4,923. 

Of the prM'sons deceaseilbjj^lW^ 1^833 


JReal esitate during 
the same perioa, 

1822 $53,000,000 

1823 50,000,000 

52.000. 000 

58.000. 000 

64.000. 000 

72.000. 000 

77.000. 000 

76.000. 000 


1827 

1$28 

1829 


^nd 

if deaths 
Parch, 

Wh 



were men, 1011 wome; 
ll66girls; total, males 
— excess of males 740^ 
in January, 421 ; Febri 
420; April, 356; May 
July, 47) ; AU||^i,p?) feptei 
October, 434 ; " 
her, 381. TH 
w as in 
During £h6 

for 1830, a l _ . _ 

purpose of 
p<iny to purchase in cerdnn lands in the 
i Kvn of Sheldon, in the county of Gen- 
•"•oe. upon vales under certain morljfa^es, 
V. hi ('ll wer^assiejned to them by Phelps 
.’ 0(1 Chipinan. 'I'he bill \ 
into toe legislature on th 
(lie Agent Genci 
tsjiK'tli'ucil by the , 

I esiaent upon the iaSI 
•n order to secure to t] 
n perfect title, inasmuch 
title deeds, derived from 
(.’hipman, had been hwt or 
that it be difficult to trafo 

j^ipgjii&entic source. 


sive 




. w/:excite a 


coni 

had 

made by some ' speci 
prejudice against ' tbt 
pany, which caused 
its chain of 1£$iii As this 
interesting ahd^^cohitelnB " 
the evidence upoi ‘ 
large trad of " 
it at length 
* King 

Plymouth .ww—p™ 

called New JEfinglano; hinning through 
tht continent, from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific ocean, part of which, also extend- 
ing to the Pacific, was granted in 1628, 
by the Plymouth Company to Sir Henry 
Koswell and Jiis associates, called the 
Massachusetts Bay Company. 

*Thc first charter of Massachusetts 
granted by king Charles 1. appears to 
have been vacated by quo warranto ; a 
second charter was granted by William 
and M ary, in 1601 , in wfijiih the territorial 
limits of the province, although differ* 
cDtly bounded, arc also ihade to extend 
weslwardly to the, Pacific ocean. 

* The province of Ndw York was grant- 
ed in 1663 by Charles II. to the Duke of 
York and Albany, (afterwards king James 
11.) whi^bsequeutly granted to Berke- 
ley and. C^rter^ the .province of New 
Jersey. ite^nder of tlie country 
comprehgR^ in ? the grant of king 
ChsrliMpi^. constituted (he province of 
NeprvY^k, which always claimed to 
exMpdJier limits, both as to right of 
propel^ and jurisdiction, as far north as 
the hD^s of Canada. 

‘Of tjhb.j;#rritory which by the treaty 
of peac4 5^ 1783, was i^ed by Great 
Britain to tiM^iUnited States in their col- 
lective capacity, each of the individual 
States idaimed such portions as were 
comprehended within their original 
grunts or charters. 

* Massachusetts consequently laid 
claim to a strip of land exlending to the 
westerly bounds of the United States, 
thus dividing the state of New York into 
two psurte, 

‘ The legislature of Massachusetts, by 
two acta passed 13iU November, 1784, 
and 17(h March, 1785, authorized a ces- 
sion, by their delegatee in congress, to 
the United States, of such part of the 
territory between the Hudson aq^ Mis- 
sissippi rivcis as the delegates might 
think jMrpper, under which authority, a 
deed of tqition was; executed by the 
dalegaUlk'^dWaS* April. 17S5.’ 

tbe Wd. which she 
clB«a#;ir.St «rf|b«.nieriaiaB which now 
lunda of this state, 
afes. 

f to al* ihe 

1 1 - Hudson, 

was^PPHll^toi ^ settled, by a 
coir^TOt^spi^Nlded at Hartford, Dec. 
1(5, 17p6;^4?jr iwrbidi the presumptive 

the was Cw^rnmd to 

her, i^alf'ihii^nrrttoryof tlus state, west 
of a meridian line running inrongh Sen- 
eca lakdj a atrip lifj one mile in width, 
bounding on the Niagara river, and run- 
ning its whole length. 



Kwii 


^By a concurroDt resolution of the 
k^i>»lituie ol Mdssarhusetts, pitsidm 
tbi house ot lepiesentatives, on the 5Ui 
(inil in the scDdto oi^ the Sth Maich 
] 7*)] , and duly approved by the govcrnoi 
a cominittLf ol each branch wasappoiat 
cd siith powei to ne^tiate a sale to 
Samuel Ogden, of all the lands ceded to 
that state, by the state oi New 1 oik 
excepting such parta thereof as had been 
pieviously gmaMI to the United States 
and such parta thereof as then belonged 
to Nathaniel Gorham and Oliver Phelp*«, 
their heirs or assign^* W virtue ot any 
giant or confiimathMi of the conmon 
wealth of Massachusetts, and receiving 
one equal undivided sixteenth pait ol 
the unexcepted lands The committee 
w IS composed of Samuel Phdlipi, Na 
thanic I Well*?, Davtd Chbb, Wjdkaiu Eu«- 
lis '\nd Thomas Davis. who,iD|lairauanc< 
of the powei s thuM aelegated thorn, 
concl jdot), and ou the l-^ih Mapeh«17ill, 
cntcHdinlo ind executed a wiittM con 
tract ot sale in the foitn ot an indenture , 
nith Samuel Ogden, b> vihieh, on behalf 


of Massachusotta, they covi n intcd upon 
the terms and conditions llioicm spcci 
tied, to torn cy to biin oi to liis ismgns 
all the estate and iiU( r( st ol th it com 
monwealtb, in the lands lohiud to in 
Uie foregoing resolution Tin nlciud 
sixtieth part was aiUnviids convi \ cd to 
Robe it Moirls, by the bUte of Missi 
clmsetts 

* The hnds of thh Holland Ltc d Com- 
pany, aic embraced in foui deeds of 
convey luce, executed to Robrit Morrih, 
by th« above namod caoiimiUee«ali dated 
Jlth May, 1701 , cy|eh totalled the con 
tract IV ith Sun lie! QgM, as contimed 
in the mstrumentofljW^h M neb, IT B , 
togoRMir with his rdolw of the rov onants 
contained m that Instnurunt 'ind hi'« 
agreevneat^^t the land time in dc 
scisM«M||Hkp conv'>cd to Robert 
Moiris, d^^Hlctving one undivided 
sixtieth d^Hpe prcuiisi s tin u in dc 
scrthedifMmlpstally convi^ingi nh i 
distinel^mrt of laigl supposed to cm 

.t' ^ 


NEW JEItSSY. 


iSc/it 1S29 Tlic Controversy whnh 
ha*» *-0 long evisud betwein New \orlv 
an 1 till*) ttati i c^jier ting bound iries n iw 
bc„in to i^siiiuc 1 seiious aspect Sorri 
lie Is of oj %toi s had been planted by tht 
Niw Ici&eyoystci company near Am 
bjy on the deputed tenltoiy and tins 
month the oystermi n from Stateh island 
(oiumcuccd fishing theie Komon 
str uici s u ei 0 made igunst these a!leg 
( d tresp issps^ which being disiegaidcd 
resort ais bid to military lorci , an 1 tin 
fishermen were tir a time dritren oil 
Th<y 'howtvci iclurntd ind fin illy 
rained olTthc whole hed valued at^iO, 
000. Bills of indipltrt^nt were preferre d 
against bOmO Of them at the t( rm of 

the Middlesex Court of No# J^eisev but 
no tiia) took place as the perso^fhmetod 
wcic not plam the fiiriidfoi m 
oi New ^ i .V ^4 

ed speaker of 

Condu t, Vice>iM4lM# Cmm. 

Jarn/s D Wesoott^ Vaa ippednUd 
^ Rdfst 1 11 y of CouttcU, and Bmeh M 
1^01 hoes, Clerk t6 f 

In |ofht meetmgof ipjmsea 

on the Sflth GarrelT> AVajS, fcw (lack- 
son) wis anpouitcd itrovftmt $0^ vice 
Isuf II Willi im'.on, Fsq (Antl-Jatk«oij) 

1 


Me Wall declined the appointment n 
Petei D \room w\s chom in 1 
plate 

Ihc li^i'»htur( ofiht li i 

Slop <)£. a lew (hvs only ii|>i ntd t 

j 

uon oi tht ltci''lttm^ 11 
tjtempted h >mii ilm t tlut\ 
>of asstnib)> on tin 7 h 
ioijfablow t r, of Ls-.cx, tjlK r 
CdW^Hpt'IMpJi iinblt in I lesolufu i 
the mtrrist ind plospc^lt^ 

of the shtt ot New Jtisiy^m comnun 
wlui tlic otlit I des of the union t t n 



dopv nd upon a pi 
apd encouragrmeikt of 


lOtpili n 

man 

iVAy 
J^ h 
i0or 1 
to 
10 md 
ml 

0uir country, whi< h 
d while dependent 
;p manuikrtprep -jyjfeerilbrt 

m,indgpt\et li 
fWtu f 
isentativf s < t 
pjCtdie limit d 
|hy requt ^t 

Jenco in th it 

oppose kjfepesi or any such 
linotion or altei ition of (lu c \isting 



lutemaJj 
Wfwr 1|# 
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tariff, as may lessen or impair the en- the eastern states, instead of being a Joss 
couragement and protection now afR)rd- to the state in which they arc situated, 
ed to the mechanics and msurnfacturers are actually yieldiiir a revenue. The 
of our country.* new prison at WeiSorsfield. Connecli- 

Mr Hornblower called t^em up on cut, aflbrded a' profit last year, after pay ' 
the 9ih. Mr Earle moved the postpone- ing all etpenseS^ of $3000. The old 
ment of them to the next session. one was an expense to the State of 

1830. The Legislature re^assembled $8000 per annum.’ 
on tJie 6th of January. * livTx&ifAZi Imfrotement is next 

.Th(^MK8SAas,vf the Governor was adverted to. (^.New Jersey as a state, 
presented on ^e;7£h. The subject has not yet conmeikced her operations, 
noticed, aft<w an allusion to the happiness The Morris Canal h the o^y prominent 
and pro.sperKyJt>f the State, and the re- work that has beeiiimdertlken even by 
public, is £^p^ati<m. < Feeling the im- individuals: ^ ' 

portance of /t^anoii^ instruction to ail ^^Tbe expe#^m«f constructing tea- 
classes of ei^^il ' mrmer legislatures naiahrouglh tinPj|Keto unite the waters 
carefully husomi^'the resonveeg fl f the of the l^lawat^and the J^itan, will 
State, and laid the laudation ^jtl^lfiiod again come under cipiideralion. 
which was to.t>e appropria^^lbthat in- this is the p^itioiis to 

toresUng object. ThuiJ|i|||^<^fl^ Ipmnnien^ the work, is the grs^ in- 
ed by the constant ad||[^^^Kl^^N|ISarest, ^uiry^liieh will be submitted to your 
and occasional, appro^^Hfe ^Ui refiectllHCr. * 

iastMsion oC^e p^HH^wken it * The propriety of a Railway from 
amounted to sohie point on the Delaware near Phi- 

considored at ilis|p^^advl|i|^^^COm- ladelptiia, to a point on the Raritan, near 
menco a systepMr$^0|^^ in- Amboy, will aho claim your attention, 

structibn thb(M|b& * the last session a law was passed 

sujh of $'2gj|™i|tejbrdt^ifK >P • au^orizing the appointment of coinmis- 
propriated' ; sioners to treat with tlie state of Penn- 

aml to he. dislifmip' atni^^ sylvania in regard to the use of the 

townships in pnapmion to 3ie State tax waters of the Delaware river. A simi- 
paid by them rc.spcctivcty — on condition lar law was passed by the Legislature of 
thakal their aiimmi town- rneotings, -they that state; and commissioners were ap- 
slioiild ri’.'jolve to i.\Uo money in aidlif pointed by each. The result of their 
such ujl^ropi iation.’ The operation of deUberations has been the formation of a 
tin- liw , owing to difference gf^o pinion cotApgctfiiv the Use of the waters above 
as i» i(^ cun^iriK tiou, &c , . Hie; and a fecommendation authorizing 

cd iind i inpet feet, and improvement of the navigntion of 

and Kintplifiintion are Delaware, river below the falls of 

The evils hrlonging^Pl^^^HHlries %mjtQth in such manner as to interpose 
on the old phm are noPic^^^Hw fol- ; Iw^isttuctions to the natural navigation 
lowing siatemcnto uiade.^l||HHP^ m the passage cif fish. Application has 
^ New .Icrsoy has paid a?13|^ for the beea . made, in compliance with the 


support of Iicr Penitentiary, as 
State of the same population. 



ODB lately constructed in New York and 


Other ;; of the leglslali^re, tor the aid oi 

government in* making a 
llri^y of the contemplated route of the 

. an^iaritan Canal. Tim 

JfS general department 

veimr it impi^aeticable 
S itt cJftct the object of the 
hte, the application would bo 
eliim its attentidn as 
» permit. For many 
i have .existed bc- 
fftatea uf jfew York and New 
i’the eastern 6 om»- 
Various efforts liave 
le Jersey 

l«tt/1|$m^ble'a^U6tm on such 

M be safe, 

bonomble '^d adv'iAtigeous to both par- 
ties. "These efibrts have failed of suc- 
cess, the alternative was presented, of 
tamely Submitting to the pretensions of 
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the of New York, and acknowlodj;* 
in" licr sovereignty and jurisdiction, up 
to high water niafk.on our own shores, 
or brinaing the mottfrs hi controversy 
herore the higiiest tegad ^bunal of the 
country. The path^^«^lv^or and duty 
was plain ; and ton lle^^tnre, in 
March, 1S28, passed an act re<}^ringthe 
Attorney General le iiutitntn proceed- 
ings against the state^M New ]7orkin 
tite Supreme CouH^^S^jp^ed, States. 
A suit has ac^j^Uj^^^i^^^nnienced 
on the Equit^Mde.^S^^'C'ti^^ able 
counset have heep, the 
proMr law o^er ^ X" 'N » 

^Tt is a proof wisdom^ of 

our farefathers,^ that flpi^nal . 
provided,J| conflic^^^daitns. 

of the di w^u^iPembers of th%d|H|i^^ 
erac^may be amicably a4j;usil^;^m 
it isl IiTiatter of just pride, that'^^ ropuf 
tatiun ot that aggiiat tt;ibunal for HiUdomj 
integrity and independence, in such as 
to guaranty to states as well as intUvid*. 
itals. a liberal and fearless administra- 
tion of jjHtice. Jn «;uch n court our 
rights will be respected, and there is 
every reason to anticipate a favorchlc 
issue. 

‘The great number of applications that 
arc made every year to the Legislature 
for the procurement of laws dissdiying 
the marriage contract has beeonto the 
subject of unfavorable remark both 
abroad and at home ; — and ( beg legTe 
to reconunend it to your 

* The mode of procoeidl^' ^ ^ 

cases is not favorable to ^be lnvostS^MW 
of truth; and there » re«^ to|||HM;' 
in some instances pahies eonn]^9n^*' 
each other, and make laMiO 
ments and declarations^^e 
furnishing evide^ tO 
proper designs* ' ” C "* 

A^ong the con^^cqueiteOj^r^^ltiwf'; 
from^tiie 

dartes i^)^I|^||i|^M^hiclg;'' 

passed'-iibo 

New 

persons to we 
citizens of **f**f^‘ 
mor^in 

rtTuse*^^eld 
authorii||y answer 
mitte(|pileni,» 

Ao^'were iOjfo 

pany,’ and '* ihtr 

Rail Road and TranspcdWOii^^^^lll^ 


p answer 
neni,* , 




ny.* The following are the principal 
features of the bills. 

DxLAw^ijii: AWD Raritan Canal.. 
— Sec. l«-,||ttlrscription books for stock to 
be opened, :^djthui six mouths. 

2. Ca p l t iJ tjtl,00(),000 ill shares of 
$1^* , d,000 shares are taken the 

actlO't^ke'eflect. 

empowered to fill vacan- 
& ouke^^ and engineers, 

regiilfLte 

II. a. cpnel 

from the, to MmA 


from the, 1^11^ to i 

wudgtttic 
sar^, %|nd fobeoft h 
at'.^ whj^line, i Sm 
5 to beilllll 

feed^^^ 
aste'iBBjii navig^iim^ 


|UrHau« 

Kfeet.tpm 
iter etriewt 
ipmthol^fd- 
8^ruote4‘io 
Hi) feel wide 


lover canal 


groun^^^^^Bn a%-are uecessor^^ 
tobo val* 

***** 

Ij^t^dgCH to M^HPIdover canal 
roads intersect it. 

ll^'lrcill nhall not bu lugher tb»i) 4 
telteper ton per milcon prupeity, nor 
tJian b cents per mile lor each iliJiMjCiger, 
iJdian half that rntt! on the leeil- 
pany sh.\ll no! complelo 
:dcr within the time liia- 
coinpletion thev ; ban- 
pbtkecpit in icp.iir lor3 suc- 
|^ .,tfaoir charier to be annul* 
led,ipH||iPPands to revert in their orig- 
inaJt^^ipam; provided if New Jersey. 
takg|M^ion (;f it, tho title to pest in 























\\K\\ 1 I 


iiitcitst ofS per 
c<nt,ieiiithurtt- : 
bit in1V[ay,18$Ki^ ^ 

I esei \ mg tbe 
iigbtof tbecofeiH 
inouwealihtdre* 
imburs^theeamd 

iQ timt pel idl^ 

Geo&l loony 
act ef tat Apiiir 

Catnal2^,|Mrt* , 

183T* reitnbuf»- 

able Iflt Deccm- ^ ^ 

bci*, 18S0. 

■ 

March. 1828, re- 
itiibi 4 rsable Ist 
Der 1853, 2,000,(K)0 00 

( anil loin,]ier 
Id of Hth De 
Ctmbu,LS2&,re 
imbui sable 1st 
January, 1854, 800,000 00 
C anal loan, per 
artot22d \piil, 

181^, uimbaraa- 

ble Ist Dcccm- ^ 

bti, 1854, 2,200,000 DO ^ 

Canal leaB, per r 

tioa of tbe bew of caw 
comntt&sKNieni ol 2d OolOr -J itl 
bei,lH20, m 

Temporal y loa«»^yea aqftdf ^ \ 
171b Niwr im, 4 



Dotidi on dealers in foi cign 
merebandiae, 

State 

Collateral mberttences, 


be M ejcempt fines, 


C2,fi07 02 
601 26 
10,7 U 
50 16 
8,000 71 

210 on 

71 

1, 2()fi,ooo a 
1^11,2^ *9 


‘^019,694 01 


17 728 22 

■■Riubn, 27.»t)0 22 
■F" 16,70‘1 l» 

niclHl*, 01,726 00 

bnproveineot fund, 168^787 is 
wta (daii|i«pdet 
(i « iW2 ‘i7 

cooobd 

near Fl^juig, 5,ibb 2 » 
nir c onvitts. 111 27 


PonliertMl^ near Ftt 
Convey inir c onvitts, 
Codtre^ing fugitms, 
Hanee of leluge, 
Mietcllaneous, 


,>87 - 

2,j 0(» Od 
♦ 17,5 )j U 

$3,b21,77jt,W 




Auction 

Auction 

DividuKls ^ 

Dividends «ti 
tarnpMceatcis)r,.j^H9i , . . 
Tex on 

1 cfls flNicretdi>'wlHBP 

Tiv«rn beeu^y 


JCX. JEaPRafane* — rht BcgiHitr 
hania haa a table nf due cx 
be government of jwe«iati>, 
IH^ In 1701 n^^Oipoutit 
















at a ralQ almoat m tills 

country, 

Fh'e.yewji Mfp, 

coaUana* Wlj&ifiOff ’V^^k 
ao<l SchuylMlt ^1 

chased by tbem for dob 

lara.^ ^At^ie^tep ^qs 

mountaitiy |jiriia4is$RiSKwn^^ of 

i2,o(K) mm, 

spring of 

One foui^ oCattfajjb^jgjM^ 
ed of^ibr 

whole tract w^ld 1 ^^,/ 5 V^CW 

lars. This ti^'^' 

six years ago lEbr 190. , 

A tract on the 

(nOOO dollars,, ^trhic^ purchi^ in 
tlie spring fot^OO dbilarA 
Another traci^ ^Id for 16.000 dollars, 
which was piirahasecl for 1,000 dollars. 

MAArnrACTURES OF IKON IN ANI> 

ABOiTT PiTTsBviiGH. — There are con- 
surned annually, in the ditlercnt foundries, 
rolling mills, and steam engine factoiles, 
in and about Pittsliiugh, six thousimd 
tans of hlomn9y five thousand ton^ 
of fng metal These atticlej« ai brought 
principally dOfi^ Monon, \li( 1 1 ahd 
Alleghany rivers. 

Tlicre are liChfi foundries, -which vm 
about 3,500 ioxKt of; M 
ploy about 425 haddac,' 
the rolling mills are ttinlli^ , 

and are now chieflvrofi^m^ % 

Juniata blooBs, ;£r l^y w 

about 0,000 tons, The#^’i^(rfNt|tte 
i)i>.;ui 3 ,500 tons of pig meh^ilmdihpidy 
about 320 handdti", 

7'here are nine 
manuracture daily 
and empfoy about 150 bands. 


has been incurred in the works to sap|)fy 
the city .with good and \ybplesoinc 
wat(*r ; and the present supply is worth 
more .^ap aU,^he debt. The interest 
payable^m.iSdO n^lll be 104,776 dotlttira. 
The takes in amounted to, $208,- 
600; The real t ^tate in the city was as- 
sess^^Vai ^4,202,786 doUSrs, in 18^, 


yai^s of 

of pai^meiits for w 
180 06. ' 

<' whoie ;i«M 


|r^^ two 


uHllR whale 

■ rfount Works. 

P(1 by loan on 
ks, last -year. 

78^ whereof 
!l castings and 
sold, and 51 
ir permits loi 

placed to tilt Cl edit ot t}*e 6ui) n 
Ftlpd \ and 12,70b 20 to the ciedit of tin 
taxtiiiw lor the yoiir 

P s« of water nflt> foi 1830 
,60$ «i %l/ r^t^ 37 
orn 1 ibf rtus 10 I >2 7" 

, 8,410 01 houth^i nk 

igeiegse of wain rrntH m 
ipg. for fpriucc n 930 00 
V 1f25 Nolheru Lihcitub 
2.09$ 96 


t of rrow pipee laid in the 
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1 lu fcllov^ ing Be«i>Iutions wcic ad >pted 
Januu> 20th 

BesoM, Qs ^ wsftAle and huusi of 
leprespntaiivesi of the ttifo ot Delaivait 
in |s;toeral Aeaemhly that the taiiii 

of accords with Oieibitltofthe ton 
stitutiori of the tnit^d Stetee and is a 
protection to hcwoe litddstt^ from the 
o\ensholiuing w Ibreign n 

valry 

Itesohed, re^itdation 

be coioHmmealeQ to the eoverOOU'oftlu 
eeverat sUtes to the Mitatot<tand 

to^ lahfboibte the rei^S^ve 


tines and also before ibt two bouse 8 of 
< on^rtss 

li/nr ISJO AoRictri n hai ^chooj 
T he Kducation bocu tv d the fpisiopal 
C hiirc h in Phihdi Iphi \ ln\ < pui< h \>i.d 
the Faim »f Mi ULnipInii, ibout two 
miles from 1 iungtou» white tl^iv 
iman to a ae^f supporimj^ 

school Tht pupils wiU be cxdusnciy 
youths p ho are dedhj^oed for /he muds 
tty , the iario^ of nearly |O0 aues, iS to 
be LuItuaM by fbo atodeotei who will 
he employed in Agtiemr^ psr o^her la 
boi at least four day; 


MARYLAND* 


FlttHicriorrs Octotoi 
The membei^ whoae nami s dvo in Itahci are 
Gen Jacksofi 

Eltas 

1011 

2006 12 


BnOfomm C IloniHtrd 
City of Ballimoi e, 4200 

County of do, 



liirfoid 

Cecil 

Kent 


Annapolis city 
Anne Aiundel 
Prince Gtorge 


6306 6144 

Otorst JE; M%tchiUi 
lOOtj 
JUl 
lUl 

2531 

JokuC Wtews 

m 






the admuitsiiahoD of 


Tohn Humy 
2x »1 


tl$ d?ll 

ameijS MitcHU 
10 >0 

710 
ini 

22al ^ 

enedict T Zombies 
161 
lOSO 

711 

’III 


TlitboutoppwihonMototgometyandpartoffiedeildkreeltacdtft i^( ( AA 
ington — « 

Soiiicist t tnd W wceslerr^eJecied C* ff*. CdlaeiiCfharJ* s m i St A1ai> 

rctlicted Ckiiiiut Dotacy ^ a 


(Jueen Ann 

Tdihot 

Caroline 


W aahincjtnn 
Part of Frederjek 
Alltghany 


,* 9 «? 
m 

im 

At G-^4^gg 


iobu lj Ki ir 
4(U 


m 


Dec The l«gt«l4Mnr )l(# 

* Tfe Mt?” i 2 t of tho GMlMijiS^flHhel 


dess 1 rc of the 01 

Xfwtiii; im rill ins, 

An ij pli ill >n to the federal g vem 



Ohb W 

Aimapelts, and to 


at 
iffiuLh 
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lateral canal can be conatmete^ without 
injury to the said Chesapeake^ and Oiilo 
canal, and tor other atli^ye#;has not yet 
Itecii attended to, owihgto^ exiating 
cnjrfgfriicnts of the engineers. , - 
Under tbo provisions of the laiw df Imt 
session for the education of'tbe 
DumK at the Institution ip l^a. WhSeh 
enacts that there shaH be *OEie ctoaf .and 
. dumb ]>ai'son selected from 
* aad from the tsity of BahiTnorot and in 
chse#i^pbi^ 1 j|^lfeing made from some 
of ' additional elections 

counties report- 
ing the bigh'eii:!i)[t^liibers, until twenty 
have been seleeied : is jot remain- 

ingtiie number of fill . * '* 

The amount expended' :lbr |b|y. 
within the year, is for 
for oxponstk of conva||||||^miiii^>f^ 
tusfitution 1 ^( 16 . ^ 

In conclusion of soil 
on the subject of Inui^ 
the (iovernor cofi| 3 !|iti 
assoiiihly and their Upon 

the ( oriipletion of aiid^tg£l^'iml^ou 
between the Chejid|^ftke olid tieiawaroj 
by the ciwfi-cut conab *Tbb»$tuypb- 
duus work evinces in 
the H'teiice by wldch it haa^bim/mrofet* 
‘'d, and the energy and pdw^erahce 
with which it ha^ bt'enexoeUthd^ ah^il 
now Pida fair to realise every ..^uven- 
pri^itand natural utility iUhat have 
ijr»’n jjitiSpnlcd.' ’■ , 

Ou j uhUc editcathn wo quoid 
it;>r<iphs. * >Vhei) 

.Mai> K'uul every 
i;.<i is endowed/ 

ill . u Mil till' elective fraiichisoj^PjMars 
i>.) u'- io tu* tile iinpcralivo. dd^iP^^^,the 
b< iri'].'( iii% lo place the mean 
e.iijon nithm the cc^lTi^icni at| 
of .ill. 

‘JftluMT he dallprr'uJi 
tions, as lias heen concf^^ 
tlic sure corrootioU 



with submitted, xiul' affi>rd$ a gratifj ing 
viaw of the concornsu managementB and 
future prospmtilo of:^ hipt^fltfon.’ 

Some retrehdhmeni; |k' ^o manage- 
ment of the io recom- 

mended.^''' -W' vi'. f :' 

The attoi^on tie|islatuve is call- 
ed to dJi© caii^ wi&O arms belonging 
to the state, ob- 

servatious^ are tne mi- 

litia laws. ' ' 

* Tl»o has 

become. as the 

pu)^ ' ' convenience 

seell»todOcwh|g«fi^ ^ Militia mus- 

ters as dinacM by law, have had little 
j^akespldilersf or to instruct the 
iniliiary knowledge. The 
arc rather injurious 
f^bor and the morals of 
ttMi(lipiatitd^. v$tlc|i ©ur situation 
in iwh^oju to fill Ibreigi^ and such 

hap the jwecaal^«knftry wisdom of 
the l^cral iS^verhmeitt, in erecting 
(brtificadons and doiende© on ^ur mari- 
time frontier, that there is fiiUc clanger 
of sudden invasion. The law now in ex- 
i^nco, imposing penalties for neglect of 
dudes, and upon those who urc 
consrientiou.-ly scrupulous of performing 
such dutie*^, havingbecoino inopePitivr, 
It is with great respect submitted, wheth- 
er they ouirht not to be repealed, with 
suoh,a subsUtution of volunteer corps, and 
such a"ge»eral organization of the mibiia 
lUually give u view of the 
qf the state, without the 
Jtli^ <^l.«nnecessary and useless 
' ! dl»e lime and industry of 

Tl^%o api^ts to boa deficiency in 
the State Treisury, iuid the Governor 
Itamesfiy oalls on tiKi l.egi.^ilaiure to pro- 
vide for the liiiancial prosperity and 
..mjedilt pf file state. 

4fii of .K,.“:«ary the Lcgi>l.itinc 
4||<y^^oice of Thomas King r.irroil, ns 
^ the ^^«/fiforthe en-uing 
netythree votes were taken, 
of' King Carroll, received 

' 1 ^ 0 . ^.A salect cora- 

mifiiw'^r ’ the hoim. 0f delegates^ 
to which was irelbAd certain com- 
munications |l?0m ''ihe eXccufivos of 
Lou^iana, Missouri, Georgia, and Mis- 
arepoxt on the 8th inst. 
arrived atihji ^following 
' aa depressed in the resoiu- 



IQ directoi^ la here- 



with ir..ouisiana in extending 
the pres^idantial term to six years, and 
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reruloi* ilie pr^giident and vice president 
nieho-ihie atlerwards. 

To a^ree with Missbnri and Georgia 
lo provide for au uniform inodo of elect- 
ing the president rilct president, hv 
tile people, Wfihd^ ife'D intervention of 
electors, provided the sjin'ereignty of the 
states he not invadcdj stod 'iiat th6ir pres- 
ent power, as p^reacribod b} the eonsti • 
tulion, roinains uni^angod. \ desire is 
also cxpres^jlit constitution 

should be »o emended us to prevent the 
choice of ' a presideiit or.j|flcc piebidcut 
from- ever devolvinj^^n ic^gress. 

To disagree with Georgia in her rcK- 
ohuions that congress possesses no cf'n- 
stitutional power to aid the colonization 
society. 

To diangre^ with MMaiftsi|>mi:#04‘9r- 
ing that the tariff of 18*28 is 
tioml, and oppressive ; tmt that 
tutional opjiosilion by whp feel 

thciiHclves agg;^*icv«d, me^s ciljft®' ap- 
probation. ' / - 

1830. A portion of the Balii- 
more Rail fioad, for several ruilcs, was 
complctt^d, and opcncil for various suc- 
cessful cipciifueTiN, Ampng is 

the turility of 'if.iui: roiUvays of a j^Vva- 
ture ijul loss than lOH fe.' t i .idi ns, which 
Lite til'rtls have (ully esta^di-lied. 

‘ Tlie divis'ini) of I’r rail iMad, 

now i'c,i'!> iov n-.'j is «. v.wwhatvJMOU' 
than tbinoeri indr- in leu’-th, feqjiiJ^'lhc 
houih aide o( Br ut Street, in this at 
the hrst depot for iw use, to 
Mills. Tor tlic first half of 
to the va'lcy of the P.iUjiuco, 
luade ill place- Ijy 

and the rails arc hud on 
bedded in broken atone oU th,e residue 
of the way to KHicoti’s Mills, the rails 
are laid on blocks of irrunite. 

^ Nc!if to Hilleott ^ Mills another luler- 


e-.ting diiil very sati'.t.ieto’ v expeiimcut 
has been uiade. ^|^i^Mni.slrncttug pidfi 
nl a second ot tracks, for a 
distance, of stone rails laid on' sti>tte 
sills, the icon strap on which tUcf wheels 
of the ears are to run, being fimtepiwi on 
top of tile ufonc rai!^. . Thatuuit^ul^l (of 
the very he®t gttulity 
is ubuudM^ '«Mg of 

the ruit rdiMl vultey the 

Paiftp«ce» .r f^^U^Vieoustriicting the 
stone railwayvft'jn ^eetfuioed, dueti not 
exceed thSit of t^. wooden railiiy^eid ipn 
stone Its pefmaueucy 

wh|iPI&^ihe tied of the ^ 
ble|fod the stone can 
fiorne i^xpcnmcnts were made <!to 'Uio 
road Oh the 22d inst. In llVc first’^ar- 



riage that passed was tho venerable 
Charles Carroll, The cars, drawn hy 
oue home, h'aversed tho 13 miles in one 
Im^ auil four minutes. 

\1Tife ,'cart of tho lirsr 13 miles was 
mile, but the next 12 is ca- 
timlMie^'|SL.$;lM,nno per mile. 

JfUneta. The liev. Win, M. Stone, 
wa®>im^mou<tly elected by die Protes- 
tuht Fpidcopai CoiivooUon at mliimore. 
Bishop of the Diocese Maryland. , 

The .^Maryland Poidt^^Ury made a 
profit oT^about 16,500 In 1829, 

after paying ti/i expenses,, and also $2,- 
S97 for interest on certaiu loans iuihUi by 
thejStste, 'file average number of thu 
was 840. 


oBdtmhi 

9^,000; 



-The entire receipts al 
f hu* the. xeiir IS29, 
329,337 90~inclu(Vmg 
^roived, and about 42,- 
" ibunagcs tor opening 
e hii*cetS'*--and vaiious 
-TT -a; V* feevpaving* refunded 
by tho owiWta of, the property bcriclhed 
&,c. What may be' called ihc legular 
revenue, from taxes, liecM''Ct. renl-<. du- 
ainoiuitcd to less than >i{2U(b- 

Thei^lll^rsouicnt'S were le>'. tli.ui the 
rec«ijl^vlfc.,thc suiii ofneariv BbOOUOol- 
lare, tii treasury , 'Du' tbi lowing are 
some o^slhc chief items ; cxj»misc« of 
city^tt p^r 17,50t>-*««ity cooiiP»l*out 12,- 
066,‘Uear)y oOOO on account, of iurint r 

ytWttriK-oihcr expcusi;s ufjorors, pi*ose- 

cp^rb».iind jail, about 12,9uu... 
Wt^hj^hsml lighting the cit\ 
intCfifiljjitiiA^id on stocks 21 .Jf.'u » • ! ii ;*•« 
al>oui'/|p8,tHH) — Biiltimoie unt'. Hu.m t.nl 
I’uad^itljt&Iirienis 7r>,iHKl- to eooiiii'" •>■>•1- 
finance for i-cdueti-.n oi iiu- . ity 
— duepeuiug ■uni pu-'i-rving 
tlidl^irhor 25,2i[»7*«-^rc eieii|i.,nii"^ 1.990 
---•daiSll||^4or opcDwg Loitib.Aid aud oth- 
er .strMft||^*.^(*iUji,75Si---dKMy of the city 
Couac^.,zy|p&a^^^ of otfieeM, council 

il^ w ley ’s 

' 

iiKurro^to , in 
985 males .«nd 
539 were-iisd^ored f 
100 skiveu/ - ,THe J 
by lh« cetwus 
and idhve^ 4,857, 

Tliera 4bld iu " 

m 

IH 

OcU 

426 ; bi^fiveeh 1 & ' , . . , 

&10, £f5, 10 St 21. ni; ; 
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so k -10, IHS. 40 &- TiO, 170; 50 £c (iO, 
122 ; <>0 tc 70, «7 ; 70 & 80. 05 ; 80 At 90, 
82 ; 91) & 100, 0—1 of 102, and 2 of 103 

ypiirs. 

Inmm'.ci H)\s at Baltimore, for the 

year IS 29 — 

^ 173 , 15 (; l>l)ls. and 14,920 baW bbls. 
wlioat Hour ; of the; biin ols’ 23 $^!^ Were 
what is called ‘ Howard Htrcetj*' 21 2,927 
‘ city niillH,’ and 2 l, 43 d Susq^tehaDoah, 
‘ Howarc^ street’ flour takes ift' * 11 » or 
ncaily all, brwjjfht to tlio city iff wat;- 
on**; except parcels fioin the * citv 
mills.* 

12,777 bbts, and IS half bbis. ry^e 
Hour ; 


1 ,009 lilids and ti,483 bids, coin meal , 
417 lihds. flaxseed ; 

4,509 lilds, and 253 half bbls. beef — 
all Baltimore pacl^fl, except IbS 
bur re Is ; 

4,453 bbls, and 142 lialf bbls. pork — 
2.51 f Baltimore packed, 1,939 

foi ci£;n ; 

5, SO I kc«»:^ r. utter; 

14,.>90 do hnd ; 

0,998 libds, and 46,682 bbls. whiskey 
— about 2 , 200,000 gjalls.— of which 
5,911 lihds. and 6,216 bbl«. were 
received from the Susquehannah ; 
1 4,979 lihds- loba^cp; 


i VIRGINI A. 


1829 CojssTiTt ^ 

lunon of thi}^ state vvi MiB W|< Abfmt 
iho same time tb.it, of 

tadepeiidenice w:)^ 

Status in 1776 , and was 
with the \ic\v of snppl^ii^^yhe shite 
vvitb a liovcrn'urnt in a tlffte of emor- 
';(*ii' y, lintn <d’ giving it the best poasfc- 
lonu t v’l't.tiii doIcclN \v**n- dUeov- 
v.i'd in tiu' of ycai's, <md aUhhhgh 

^Mjcct.cri- uiiT'd as^atuM"' 

i !i.iii;;u, )}>•’ oi)>, ious inequautmiilid in'- 
,.i'tiru of vtifa** ol in provisipii^itfad ex- 
cib tJ uf dNsatihfat^^ in va- 

n >M {Tarts ol Un- ^tale, w^pll cverj 
"iK rccdiopl.ajgi-’l « 5 ure ioiiml it uiore dil- 
Til’ y ill to riNUt. Smerid incflectuul at- 
< n. pis wen* math' u» autborwu the peviple 
to r ill !i IL'ouyentiau to iiincud Um Cpn- 
The i.c^islatun; held 

•t» '•i -'•'■Ml III i'< 2 S- 9 , id I I'll adoi^d on 

i! iii-d i i '.‘lu.yiy 10:!i I v_>9,- as'tttbor- 
-'ifiii ,» t iiiv.-i.thui toa> ci’dd.'' atRteh' 
(,i, vhr l*.t Morul.iv of October 
iVdlow iiii;, tti u’U 8 v‘ anti amend the 
stitution. I'm this purpose the aljty'^^was 
divided into 'ii di-tiicts, each 
elected foni Oie 

Con \ i' n { ion at t b c tiif^ , and 

on niotiouL q( 

of 

hii^lWMKiihS jilherabte iROVer anti 
Justice of the U. 
of' Ute<-fijMef defects In the 




■ uaUiy ^ rep- 

^ jMid <«|)ecial- 


ly valley, or wcstward.Jcon- 

tai)li;tS||sh^tib<)0 to 2,000 taxable^ — while 
niiinjMlh the eastern part of the state, 
havlOf theivame fmwerof repiesoritation, 
have Sn^-then 400 taxablea — one , \V ar - 
wick, only 126. 

Tho following is a statement of the 
number of persons hi each county and 
corporate town, w'lthin the common- 
wealth, charged with state mx, for the 
year 1^28. on rnoveible property, fur- 
nivbedby the auditor in obedience to a 
resolution of the convention:— Acconiac, 

J ltH>; Albemarle, 164) ; Alleirbany . 306 ; 
AmoHx^649; \iiibeNt, 882; AugusU, 
1942; Bath, 441 ; Bedford, 181 1; Berk- 
ley, 917; Botetourt, 1405; Biookc, 73S; 
Bruiistvick, 867 ; Buckingham, 1141 ; 
CaiejiU 403 ; Campbell, 1174 ; Caroline, 
UWl Chtirles city , 331 : Charlotte. 98.3 ; 

1169; Culpepper, 1538 ; — 
Cn««h#'i»bd, 724 ; Dinwiddic, 883 ; Eliit- 
ubeth city, 277; Kssex, 529; Fairfax, 
904 ; Fati»|uier. 1423 ; Fluvanna, 571 : 
Franklin, 1345; Frederick, 1791 ; (oles, 
602; Clouce-ler, 523 , tiooclibiTil, 682; 
Grayson, 8l 4 : (h'cenhiier. lU7f). (*rt'ens- 
viHc, S60; H.iliUx, i*<)3J ; Hamp-hire, 
1306; HaiKucr, 1082 ; H.mJv , -^>’3 ; Ihu-- 
rhon, 1849; Henrico, 589 ; lleniy, 5i»7 ; 
Isle of Wight, SOU, Jainc'^ rily. 217 ; 
.lert^#0h, 877 ; Kanawha. HSI : Kiu-aiul 
773; King George, 362; King 
Willi^l0f|^691‘;ftliSB)caster, .364 ; Lee, 751 ; 
Lc w&s'®0 ; logaO, 398 ; Loudoun, 1914 ; 
I^uis.i, 1061; LunenbOre, 783 ; Madi- 
son, 619; Mason, W; Mathews, 396; 
Merkleuluirg, 1326; Middlesex, 261; 
Monongalia, 1703; MottroeJ 011 ; Mont- 
gomery* 1364 ; Morgan, 304; Nonse- 
iiiond,;84Sl^ Nelson, 787 ; KteW Kent, 
437 ; NieboUs, 412; JJprfoVk cpunly, 
11^; Knrtfcomherlaud, 497 ; Northainp- 
lon, 456; Nottoway, 628,; Ohio, 1263 ; 
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Orangp, 516; Patrick, 73G ; Pencllclon, 
" PiUsylvat4a> . ; l^orahonta^, 

897 ; PowhataiVt 5^^ .Preston, 644 ; 
Prince £divat4, 93^ Pflnccss Anne, 
904; Piince Wil- 
liam, C«4 i ; RiclmjonU 

county, 3^; Rockbri^e. 1397 ; Kook- 
ingUam, 1906, i^ujsse^ 875 ; Scolt, 784 ; 
ShentiuiGi^b, ^^utiiampton, 1 112 ; 
S|M>t|;dy(vaniai, 5r23: Stafford. 652; Surry, 
452 tM; Tazewell, 692 ; Tyler, 

502; Warwi^,i^^ 'Washington, 1332; 
W eatmoi'eUr«},46B ; . Wood, 702 ; W y the, 
1300 5; VorktOlSj. p^ijllarosburg, 128; 
Rlctoond qitjr, borough, 

639 ; Pct«i;8burs,^|^; mcliburg^ 351 ; 
Fredericksburg, 245 ; wSichester, 189 ; 
StauntoOi 110^ Total, ^ 

in the foregoing enunieraii^, persons 
of every age ai^veolor« o^ 
es, are inciu4e4« 

A warm an^aini^te^i 
aa tjO the propriet|^ of i>l 
what ^ 

it was npt hmi|lSaner\mki»y 
ions, that the qmffom. sotil^ ^ 

On ihe question whether (6"e/i)asWof 
rcpresentatfon ia^thc boose of delegates, 
ehouUl he the number of white inhabit- 
ants, or tile federal priuciple, 
tp that number 9*5 of the Blavesjb^iln 
Uie disttict, the vqlc stood 49 to 47. ' The 
members of (he eastern couiiues wqre 
resolved not to.}part ivith tlie |>ow|^.of 
governing the shite, and tims,eej|^||fihc 
west, as deterenned not to subtfiE% the 
existing < inequitable mode. The Cop* 
vention was Mveral timea i|i)^rent^,,ob 
the point of breaking up wiChOut 
ing Its business. . 

Finally, a compromise tookppfe^^ 
polhical power however, being da^nilly 
eechred to eastern Virginia, add an 
amended Constitution was adopted on 
the I4tlit of January, 1830, by a vote of 
55 Ayes to 40 N ays. 

-The next day after the Constitutlim 
had been enrolled a8d 'signed, Mr John 
Randolph rose and moved that the Con- 
stitution he .submitted to the freeholders 
only, for ratiftcatinn or rejection . .■ 

This was rejected Ayes^, Nm 66, 
The followifll^. # its 


.iWn 








the case of Justices of the County 
Coui^4ybn »ay be eligible to the Lcg- 
isf^ure.' 

relates to the legislative 
BO; to bo a Gciierul A.9- 
Viirginia divided into two 
Senate and Uio House of 
,Thc House of Delegates is 
dof 134 members^ annual- 
r which 31 shall be chosen 

tysix counties, lying west of . 

giany Mountains.; .^ ilic 
tttiitics lying the Al- 

id the »lueIUi^^%by the 
counties, lying cast, of 
idgeaod abovo tide- water; ahd 
Cqiintiea, cities, to wua, and 
upon the tide-water, 
ccific ^aumoi'ation of 
, towns, atidbQii^ughs, 
ling the phpice of deie- 
a. The/^i^^te is to 
rnhors, or ^jfiiom'ihir- 
Rcn hy that Jpatt of the 
qf, tiip Blue tUdge, and 
it pajti bf the state lying 
the purpose of electing 
ale, the state is divided into 
0 (li-ti'icts. To keep up thi^? 
y by rotation, the di. strict.^ iin‘ 
'^’ly divided Into four classes, 
f by lot. At the end of one 
l^nrst general election, the 
‘"elected by the^lMvis- 
daccd. and'tbuw^ucies 
nedi snp[«lit;«l by^a t^w olet*- 
^ . jis rotation to be applied tq i^iitrh 
dii^'sfpn according to its ^humbeK and 
confih^ due order wniially. 7'ho 
Legt^lhie is to re-apportion once in t^v- 
ery toil 'years thu» pcprescntatiun in ho'li 
housig^ provided that the nuinhi'r id' i)t I- 
gdl^'^;om till' four great districts a!iov o 
and the number of Senators 
|WO great districts respectively 
' " ire^sed ridr diminished. 

( however, the' 

‘-^Ihority (two thirds 
.such 
the 
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which ihoy arc olcrfed, and freehold 
voleiH. Persons holclinf^ liiciativo of- 
het's, ininistri.s of irlij;inn, and ])rirsls, 
.tie evciiiih'tl Iroin the Jei^isliituicj. The 
inf‘fn[«‘r*i an‘ to he conipeiisated irmn fha 
trea-^urj , hut no law inc.ioa^'iiii' the com- 
j)en'«!ition is to take effect till the end of 
the next annual se-i^uiii, and no meiuhcr 
can, <lurin^ tlic term for which he is 
elected, accept any lucrative office cre- 
ated Ijy the leicislaturo diinnir such 
t.'rin, or the ciuoluinents of which have 
Iiet-n increased, except such othecs as 
ni.iy he tilled hy cdections hy the people. 
'I’Jje two ll()U-es\ire to meet every year ; 
a nnijoiity of eaeh is to constitute a 
tjuonim , neither i> to iidjouin for more 
than three days w'ilh out the consent of 
the other— nor to any Clth^ place. — 
Tlioie aie sc\ ( m\i 1 other proviiHons con- 
ieriini; on the tv\<i hoiiaes the usual 
powei- of leiiishilKt' bodies. AH laws 
are to 01 initiate* in ihe House of Dele - 
Celtics, 'fhe wi it of Habeas CorpU'* is in 
no case (o be 'SU'>peiulcd No bill of a(- 
t.imdei , no t r p(H>l facto law, no law iiu- 
p.iiiint; the ohiinalion of eoiihatd", tak- 
io.; pi iv >te proporty without just eoin- 
j'eiisation. alu iil<;in<; the heedoni of 
-pei^cli or l)i(' jires^, presciihinj; any rc- 
iiitioiis le-t, lewinn t.ixesforlhcsnp- 
poi 1 of^niblic. worship, giving peculiar 
prj\ denes to any i ehiiioiis denomination, 
or inulc.stii^ an\ j>er-on in any manner 
r n aer’iHJul of lus religious Opinions, i«4 to 
hi passed hy the b ui'lature. 'fhe (hui- 
eial A-JM*iiiijly i" eriiposviMed to di-quali' 
t\ peisoii^ hiTc ifli r ill any way concern- 
ed Ilk a iluel, li oiii holilmu any public of- 
in t 'I lie (iuveruor, tlu Jiidy;e«i, kc, 
ar«- jinpeaeli.diK- hy the House of Dele- 
L,ale*N bit. lie llic Seiiati', and may ho 
coiuielcd hy tlie, coiicuneuec of ^wo 
tlmds of the nmu!)ei (jri*>ent, Ilye f»cn- 
ate bem^ on oal'n. The jiid^inent in 
cases of iinpeaeiinieiit i.s to exteml only 
torenioMil from oflicc and future rlis- 
qualiJication, leaviiij; the punishment of 
the offender to the usual process of law. 
Every w^hite male cili/en, of full ap:e, 
the proprietor of a frcclioM of the v.ilifc 
oftwerityfivc dollars, or of a rcver-ion or 
leniaindor in fee of the value of fitly 
dollars, or of a leasehold estate for a 
term not less than five years, of the an- 
nua! lent of twenty dollars, or who for 
twelve months next preceding:; the elec- 
tion has been a liouse-keeper and head of 
a family, having; paid taxes, shall be en- 
titled In vote for members of tlie legisla- 
ture, in the jaunty, city, town, or ho- 
roup,h, such land may lie, or such 

Itousejrf rper may live. Insane pi i sons, 


paupers, seamen or soldiers of the U.S. 
piTvice, and persons convicted of any 
infamous offtnicc, are not entitled to 
vcitc. In all elections, the votes are to 
he trucii openly, or viva voce, and not by 
halb.t 

The fourth article relates to the Ex- 
l■enuve power, which i*' vested in a 
(ioveinor and a Council of {State com- 
p'tM-.l of three persons, each elis,d)le by 
joint vole ol both Houses of the (lonerat 
Asscinldy, The Governor is to be a na- 
tive ol llio U. Stales., or a citizen at the 
ti no of .k<ioptina; tbe federal eonsiilulion, 
Yt^ars of a^e. and a citizen ol’ tlie 
rfui.inoiuvealth lor live years priwious 
l.> hi.s election. His sifiry, to be li.xe 1 
l)\ law, .-Itall not be increased or diii.ii,- 
i-iied duiiiisr his term of service, lie is 
to hold hisotlice lor tliiee \cais. and to be 
inelij^ible for the next Ihu e. He is to 
he Coinmander-in-Chief of tlie Ituets cf 
the Slate, lo convene the Lcpslaluie, to 
pniposi public measures by message, 
iirant pardons, till vacancies jiro tempore 
duririir (be tvccs'' of the Lcffis-latiiie, in 
ollites to which the LegisKitnic lias a 
n::ht to appoint, ke, ke. The incinliers 
of Ihe C’Mineil of St.ilc aie to hold tliCiC 
o1hee«' foi lliree years, and one is> lf> be 
chosen ovei y > ear. Tin' Gov ernor i.s lo 
eonsidf tbeiri hefore exercising any dis- 
creiionary jiower, and their advice is to 
!,/» registered in a book kept for tb.st pur- 
pose. The senior Councillor is to be 
tlu* l.l. (Governor, an»l to act as Gov ernrr 
in the death or ab.'^eiicc, &c, of that 
otiiccr. 

The fifth article vcsl^ the Judicial pow- 
er in a ??u]Me;iie Court of .\ppeals, in 
such Superior Court', as the Legis- 
lature in. y e'-0,ibli''h. in f’ouuty Cou'ts 
and in Ju-'tiees id’ the Peace, (he juiis- 
dicl'on of all whuli liibuuals U to iw 
legiilated by law. The .Tiuhes of t.'je 
Supreme (’ourr of .^^^pe.d'', ami of t*ie 
Siipeiior Courts, are to he elecled bj a 
joiiil vote of iho two Hoii-^t"' id Assi u.- 
i»ly, who are to receive ndeijiiaic s.iI.t- 
lies, w hieli are not to be diiuinis/ied dm - 
ing their eontimiaiire in their >lations. 
and who arc to hold their olVu'es dunug 
goad behaviour, or until removed by a 
coiieurreiit vote of two tliirds ol the two 
Houses, for eauses w hich are to he en- 
tered on the journal of cacli Hon.se, rnd 
of which due and timely notice is to be 
given. The present Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals, Genial Couit, 
and Supreme Courts of (itiaiicei y art to 
continue in otlice only until the end ol 
the first St s..jion of the Legislature, un- 
der the new Constitution. No law aboL 
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Mlunv any Court shall deprive a Judge 
of his ollice, unless two thirds of the 
members of each House present concur 
in it, but ho may be assigned other du- 
ties. The Legislature may also erect 
t'orporation Courts, and create Corpora- 
lion Magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace. Sherifls and Coroners arc to be 
appointed by the Governor on recom- 
mendation of the County Courts, Consta- 
bles by the Justices, and .'^Itornoj'^ (Gen- 
eral by vole of the two Houses, during 
wlioso pleasure lie is to hold lus ollice. 

The sixth article directs that llic 
Treasurer ot tiie common wealth shall 
be annually appointed by a joint vhte of 
the two Houses. 

The seveiitli and last aiticle^ provides 
for the continuance in oflice of the pres- 
sent (governor and other otliccrs, until 
tlicir successors are oleclcd under the 
new Coiistiiutiou, atnl for the mainte- 
nance ol the Courts of Justice in their 
present Jurisdiction until otherwise oi- 
gani.:od liy the JiCgi-lature. 

By the onier of the Convention, the 
amended Coiisiituliou was submitted for 
acceptance at the ('nsuiiig April elec- 
tion, to tlie voters qualified to vote for 
meinberfi of Asieuild} , and (be vote was 
as follows 


For. 


Trans Alleghany 


distiict, 2,123 

11, ’tt?) 

Valley di-tiiet, .3,812 

2.097 

^liddlo district, 12,117 

l.OrSf) 

Tide -water district, 7,fi73 

1,091 

2fi,0rj5 

iri,.56.3 


So the (’oustilution was ratified by a 
majority of 10,1^2 vole's, mul went mto 
''peralion according to itspiovisions. 

October, — One of the cotton fac- 

tories ill Wheeling, r smimcneod opera- 
tions in 1S25. with 5(t0 spmdlc-^. It i.ow 
runs 2100 spindle-s, and consumes about 
500 biles of coltOn pei annum The 
machinery is driven hy steam. This was 
the first cotton factory erected in Virginia. 

The Point Colton F«ictory is situated 
upon I lie point of land at the confluence 
of Wheeling crock with the Ohio river. 
At this factory there is at present' rnmie 
from 3 to dOOO lbs. of cotton yarn week- 
ly, with 1000 spindles. 

December, 1829. M keti is o or i: 
T.t:»islature. — This body met in 
Richmond on the 7th inst. Jn the Senate, 
Wm^ C. llolt, Esq. was appointed Speak- 
er, and Addison Hansford, Clerk. Linn 
^anks, Esq.^if Madison, was chosen 
‘*Speaker of tlic House of Delegates, and 
ticorge W. Mumford, Clerk. 


The Message of the Governor was 
presented on the same day. The docu- 
ment opens witii acknowledgments for 
the general health and prosperity of the 
State during the year, ami especially 
that it has pica.scd God to bless them with 
plentiful crops, particularly of Indian 
corn, which has been unusually abun- 
dant throughout ail paitaofthc Com- 
monwealth. 

The only political event of proini- ■ 
nence during the year, has been the call 
of the. Convention now sitting. The 
sum o! .^,0t)(f lH)rro\vcd from the Lit- 
erary Fund, togcfher with other pre- 
\ioiH appro{)iiat]on'<, has been in\ eslcd in 
books for the Public Library, on advan- 
tageous terms. A correspondence h.« 
been commenced by (lie F.xeculive, un- 
der a late law of tlie State, with the 
General Government, on the subject of 
cert ain Reserved iAiiid^, wliieli is sub- 
mitted to the Legi-I.Uiiie, The. atten- 
tion of this body i- again called to the 
subject of the t'ensiis of tin? Slate, 
which i.-i rcpoilcd to have l)een -o im- 
pcrfecUv falvcii,lhat Virginia "Uiipo.sed 
to have lo-l (»ne member in Congiiss, to 
whieh her population rightly < -liiuafed 
would entitle her. ‘ 'I'lie peculiar situ- 
ation in which Virginia is now placed,' 
fhcGhnernor conci ives, ivmh r meas- 
urc" to prevent any ^'Uch ovci!#ghtin 
the ajjproachmg ceu-usot j>ariiciihir ne- 
ce*"i»y. lri\ C‘.nnr‘nt'> h.iv'c ^leii made 
in behalf of the ir(isiiini:fon Jdotiu- 
ment Pund, uiili a \i«*w to juoviile lor 
the original olij'-et ol tfie ijpprojni.uinn. 

‘ During llie last ‘-ummer. a -jniitof 
dis-atisfaction and in-iiljoniina'iiai w.m 
manifc'sted l>v ihn sfares. in dilicient 
sections f>f liie country, fioni ihi- plaei 
to the seaho.iid , amt in cimM'qiience oi 
nii^ej>re'»enl:ili()ns and exaggei ations in 
relalcitj thereto, con-idei ai)le i \citenient 
and alarm w eie produced in a few ncigh- 
btiihfKxIs. J 'or the purpose ot (jiiieUng 
the apprehensions to certain portions of 
the country, it was deemed advisable, 
uyion the requisitions of the Colonels fd 
several regiments, and of other pereons, 
to furnish certain volunteer companies 
of the militia with arms. A plan for a 
still further cxlcte^iun of the supplies of 
at ms to the militia, in cci tain poi lions 
of (he State, had been, and was at that 
time, under the consideration of the Ex- 
ecutive, and WU.9 aubscquontly adopted. 
This plan has been only partially suc- 
cessful. The great difficulty on any 
plan for fiiruis.hing the militia wlfli arnis, 
arises from the neces«i|v of providing 
adequate means for* sccunliii^icir Bafc 
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preservation and return when called for ; 
and without soiiiu competent provision 
for this object, it is deemed bettor that 
the artiiB remain in their present state of 
aafe keeping and prcseivation. And 1 
take pleasure in statinj;, that tlicir pres- 
ent condition is reported to me to be as 
good as it ran ho.’ 

The condition of the Treasury is rep- 
^ rescnteifcas highly prosperous and ‘ r»ot- 
’ withstainliug the very lar|£<3 and enor- 
mous sums of money diawn Irom Vir- 
ginia, and expeiuled in oilier States, 
through the uncou-titutioiial. unjust, un- 
wise, and I iiinous tantf aets, the revt ime 
Jias been paid into the Tica^ury with tlie 
usual piiiieluality.’ 7'he baluiiCiMii the 
Tieasury on the 27lh Nov. after 

detiayjug the evlraouliiiary expenses of 
the Cal! of a C’onventioii, up to that time, 
isgie.Uer 1)\ .s-lo.l tot), than in the pre- 
ceding year; il l»oiuir in the fonnei ease 
}5;:{2l,()S8 17, an ! in llie latter, .vTi.O,- 
i'/J 91. 

The Pt nitf'iitiary estahlisImiLiit i** 
inueli improved : and the iojvei nor points 
*>ut :i- a Mil'ieet of eon-o'alkui to every 
jiliiliinfhiu)ti->t in the Male tiie improvinl 
aud impKiV mg moral eomlilmn ol socie- 
ty, and till* hem hcial ell<*els of prison 
r^iscijtliiiv*, a-' evin ed tliiough the de- 
vroasiiig cojjv M'tiou'' tor penitentiary 

Oifaiu’fs. Ofj flu ,p);}| ,t ,y of ?k‘jit. hwt, 

lliij ' weie 111 liie I'eiiinmt’.iry 12 '' 
\\ lute eons let-, out of whom wasate- 
ma!e; ol till- immlu i’ wen* nativi'S ot 
Virginii, ^.nd V.t ol otlmr Males ami loi- 
fign I'OMiiUies. t)n tlm •Jt'lh ot Sept 
1*^2*', till !»• weie liT) v'hile nui’es and 
iwo while fi'malet. >h.>v .nj a den ease 
of nine w I'liiii the two 1 1 'i \ rars. Since 
inlio.luni.g the regulal-on ter sojilary 
eonfmemeiit ft»r tlin •• lomi'lis imriie- 
(Jialely lielme di^diar^'e. not a siiigle 
eonviet, who lr.i< iindMi-.onc soeh pun- 
islimeiil, ha. been reluiiud lor a second 
otfenee. 

llic (iovemor adds with eniotions 
both of pride and pleasure as a \ irgiii- 
ion, that another year has jnisscd by 
witlioul a single eonvietion of a wlijto 
female for a penitentiary otfenee ; mak- 
ing tho whole lime above 5 yeaissinre 
any such conviction has lakeii place in 
Va. There is now but one solitary cjihc 
of the roiiiiiKunent of a white female in 
the Penitciitiai’v, and it is submitted lo 
the General Assembly, ‘ whether it is not 
due to the unexampled moiul.s, virtue, 
And good conduct of the females of Vir- 
ginia, as demonstrated by this view of 
tlie condition of Penitentiary, that 
/hat ujj^^ffunale, solitary convict should 


be pardoned of her offences and set at 
liberty.” The number of solitary cells 
has been so increased as to be equal to 
the necessities of the case, and other 
local improveineiils effected. 

Tlie attention of the Legislature is 
called to the Act which authorizes the 
Punishment of Stripes for petili larceny 
ofTences. This the Governor considers 
disproportionate to the oiicnee, repug- 
nant tu the general feeding ot the peo- 
ple, and Irom iis character of public ig- 
iiorniuy, lending more lo coiifnin vice 
than to produce retbrm. 

Accounts of the fund for interna! im- 
pfovement, for the yc..!* ending 30lh 
November, 1829, 

The poi'i^ianenl funds in stocks, 

are stated at 118,961 11 

DUposahIc funds, in do. 081,630 00 


2,100,5.91 11 

Disposable funds, in ca>h, bal- 

iinec in the treasury 1 1,269 62 


2.11 l,S60 73 

The estiniited leccipfs in the year 
ending the .‘{Dili Nov. 1830, incduiling 
the (Iiv idi'iid" on hank stocks, or ditJer- 
eiil comp.nnes in whicli the eomnui- 
wealtli \i> intoicsted, and the rccidpts on 
account ol Ifie JiiinC'. river company 
.surplus fiiml, are ,f:ll(),oNij .Jl — wdiich 
added lo the fial.nice in llie lie.i‘«ury on 
iheSOihNov. 1829, will amount in all to 
.yl2t.656 03. 

Tiie estimate of the piobciUle dishurse- 
iiieiiU dining tho same jmiiod, is $98,- 
023 83— leaving a prolMlde balance in 
tfic Ireusury Dt Doe. J830, unIci'S prc~ 
Vhuisly ajipruprwted and disbursed, of 
S-26,(i32 20. 

Januniy, 1830.— On tlie 9th in^t. Gen 
John Flov d, was elected govornbi of Vir- 
gmi.i, by the logi-latuic. Tho voto.s 
were, lor Cen. Fkvd, JdO; lor P. V. 
Daniel, 6(i ; scattering 7. 

Fehrnary 16.— Gov. Gile.-! tran.smitled 
lo llic logi-^iaturc, a corro^^pondence be- 
tween the Mayor of Hoston, and the 
Mayor of Savannah, by wdiicli il ap- 
peared that a free black living iii Boston 
had caused a pamphlet of a seditious 
character lo he published and circulated 
ainonor ihc slaves. 

The house of Delegates under the 
excitement of the moment, passed a bill 
by a vote of 81 to 80, proliii^ting blacks 
whether free or slaves from being taught 
to read or write niid ulKa.s.seniblages for 
such purposes. Tins bill was however 
rejected by tho Senate,? Ayes, 11 Nays, 
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Maxfy 1830. Hidden Treasures. — 
About the middle of this month some 
slaves of the Rev. Mr Kenncrly, while 
blowing rocks on his farm, near White 
Post, discovered gold coins of the value 
of $240, in joes, halves, and quarters. — 
' The farm was formerly the residence of 
Lord Fairfax, and the gold was doubtless 
deposited by some ot his family in the 
place where it was found It is remark- 
ably pure, of very ancient mould, and is 
not in the slightest dcgiee corroded by its 
long confinement in the earth. Many 
of tne pieces arc clipped and plugged : 
that is, parts had been cut off, hy which 
tlie weight was reduced below the stand- 
ard, and the same quantity afterwards 
inserted elsewhere in the coin to restore 
the weight in consequence of a law of 
England inflicting a severe penalty upon 
any person having light coin in his |)Os- 
session. The amount, after exchanging 
it for bills, Tvas divided by Mr Kenuerly, 
among the slaves who had found it.’ 


June, Dr White, of Spoltsylvania 
county, recently sold a thousand acres 
of poor land for $30,000, on account ot 
the ^old found on it. He would have 
sold it for $S an acre a few years ago. 

Tobacco. — Amount of inspections in 
Virginia for tho year emling 80th Sept. 
1829. 


Passed, 

Refused. 

On hand. 

Richmond 

7,970 

4,626 

9,405 

Mancherter 

812 

340 

• 164 

Petersburg 

1,901 

2,407 

251 

Linchburg 

10,981 

1,946 

70f> 

Farmvilie 

2,185 

1,174 

30 

Others, sup’d 1 ,.'>00 

300 


Total 1829 


10,798 

10,546 

1828 

28, (547 

16,603 

10,474 

1827 

35,093 

12,962 

10,717 

Export of tobacco from Virginia foi‘ 

the year ending 30th Sept. 


1829 


22,8.>0 hhds. 

1828 


29,854 


1827 


3.-), 182 



NORTH CAROLINA. 


JVov. 1829. The Ltghlaixire met on 
the ICtli inst. at Raleigh. Bedford 
I?, own, Esq. of Caswell, was chosen 
Speaker of the Senate ; and Samuel F. 
Patterson, Principal Clerk. Wm. J. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg, was elect- 
ed Speaker of the Hou^e of Commons ; 
and Pleasant Henderson, Chief Clerk. 

7'hc MesSfige of Governor Owen was 
presented on the following day. The 
first subject noticed, is the Internal Im- 
provement of the State. His Excellency 
lioMs that it is their duty to pursue this 
great, work; and, if their system is de- 
fective, as it appears to he, to apply a 
remedy ; or if a candid and lliorough 
cxamiriathm shall .•show tliat the iiieans 
of the Stale are incompetent to such a 
work, to abandon it ynlil their hands arc 
strengthened. 

The question is asked, why so much 
expense has been sustained in oxainina- 
lions and surveys, and so little is done to 
turn the.se preparations to account. In 
answer, the want of an * effective force 
continually at the dispo.sal of the Slate,’ 
i.s mentioned ; and to acquire this, the 
State mu^l hire or purchase it. Indi- 
vidual experience (say.s the Governor) 
shows that llie former alternative w'ill 
not an.swcr expectation; but, as individ- 
uals hy the purchase and employment of 
slaves, make valuable improvements, 
and become wealthy, the State may do 
the same. 


' If in the more healthy parts of the 
State, labor of a different kind may be 
advantageously employed, in the con- 
struclion of roads, or ihe improvement 
of livers, it is very e\idcn» that those 
sections where our most valuable unap- 
propriated I.iiuIk lie, slaves coiR-titute the 
only effective force — v^ith them our 
swamps must be drained, and our rivers 
opened, or the former remain llie uIkkIos 
of noxious animals, and the latter, a mete 
apology for navigable streams. Such 
the demand for .«'lave laboi, they can- 
not be liad for luiiiig, w'itliout great Stu - 
rifice, and those hin d for short periods 
cannot be propei ly disciplined. To cm- 
ploy^vhilc laborers to drain our swamps, 
cannot suceeed — they Iiave not the 
physical ability : — there cannot lie found 
a single instance in the low countries of 
the ISouthern Stales, where even a farm 
on an oxtensivo scale has been cleared 
and cultivated hy this species of labor> 
and the most liberal wages cannot effect 
it. It is evident, then, from a moment’s 
r4 flection, that the state is reduced to 
the necessity, of cither giving up all pre- 
tensions to improvement iipm a large 
scale, or to make an appropriation to pur- 
clia.se laborers commensurate with the 
work to be pci formed, and to cease to 
think of employing any longer, a spo- 
cic.s of force, which l>oth public and 
private experience, dcmoiutrale to be 
unfit.* • 
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By pursuing the plan recommended, 
the millions ol* acres of the lands of the 
State, it is believed, may be made valua- 
ble ; and North Carolina, by the pro- 
gress of Internal Improvement, become 
full of wealth and happiness. 

The next subject noticed is Educa- 
tion. His Excellency commends the 
wisdom and liiicrality that established 
the Cniv^rsity of North Caiolina ; ‘ the 
only monuinonl of learning within the 
State, to whicl) tlie eye of the stranger 
or citizen patiiot, may he directed with 
any emotions of pride and patriotism.' 
To perfect and give permanency to this 
institution much remains to be done, and 
interposition and patronage arc particu- 
larly demamleil at the present lime. A 
loan to the institution of ccriein moneys 
appiopri.ited fur the establishment of a 
literary fund, hut not yet invested, is 
lecommended 

The advantage^ and importance of ed- 
ucation ill general, are next presented to 
notice, and the adoption of a system of 
public education is urged on tlic alten- 
liuu of the Ccgi dalui'c. 

It is submitted ulicthcr some ineas- 
uie should not be adopted preparatory to 
the profitable intesimentot the largo 
amount ol UiiuU owned b\ the stale in 
Its lUimkin^ Institutfons ; and for ena- 
bling t/if se to elose their concerns betorc 
the e\pir.#lon of their cliartcrs in 1835; 
and it is suggested, that the number of 
directors in IliO'^e incoiporations should 
be lessened, and that the State Bank be 
pcnnitteil to close ii« concerns, by dis- 
continuing its blanches alternately, at 
intervals of not less than nine months. 

Some iuiprovemcnls in the Judicial 
System o( the state aie recoiniiieiidcd ; 
and for tlie better guidance of the E^jec- 
ntivc 1 !) respect to applications for par- 
don, hO often made, a^^ well as more cor- 
rectly to impress the public mind, it is 
.suggested that wlicn a criminal petitions 
for pardon, be shall present an abstract 
of the evidence in his ease, prepared by 
the presiding judge, wbo«e duty it shall 
be to furnish it. * 

The measures tlial have Ijecn taken 
for improving the JVavi^atian of the 
Cape Fear Itirrr, by removing the oh- 
struetions made bedow Wilinington in 
the revolutionary war, arc next adverted 
to. Congress on a|>plieation, appropriated 
4^20,000 for Ibis object, and tlie work is 
now going on exclusively under the di- 
rection or the General Government. Of 
•v similar rhafactei;is the improvement of 
the nav'gation of Ocracock Inlet, lor 
iH 


which appropriations to the amount of 
$41,000 have been made by Congress. 

These improvements will be of essen- 
tial benefit to the state and particularly 
to Wilmington and Newbern, and 
there is no doubt of their being 
fully accomplished, now that they 
have been so favorably commenced. A 
still mure important w'oik, demanding 
the attention both of the Legislature and 
the General Government, is the opening 
a communication from tlie Albemarle 
Sound to the Atlantic Ocean. As evi- 
dence ot the national importance of the 
mcasiy'c proposed, and to show tlie en- 
couragement tlie slate ba» to expect the 
aid of Congress in its execution, the 
Governor quotes as follows from the lan- 
guage of tJic Board of Engineers of the 
iriiiUd States. * If the plan be carried 
into execution, whether we consider the 
profits of commerce, the dangers of ship- 
wreck, pursuit by an enemy, or conven- 
ience as a point ot departure and refresh- 
ment for our piivateers and vessel-s of 
war, a harbor will be formed precisely 
in that part of the coast where it is jiju.;t 
needed.' 

To divert the commerce growing out 
of the rich and abundant prociuct«< of the 
tenitory watered by the Yatlkni fioin 
passing to its ultimate destination through 
foreign ports, and to concentrate, as far 
as possible, the wealth of the state, it is 
with much earnestness recommended 
that a communication be established be- 
tw’ccn the Yadkin and the Cape Fear, 
either by a w’cll fun>bed turnpike or 
rail road ; iiml to try the practic.d)ility 
and utility of the lailcr project, the pro- 
priety of coiistructiiiz such :i road fioni 
Fayclleville to the river, at Canipbeiton, 
is again submitted. 

The attention of the leuis'lature is call- 
ed to the subject of the management 
and disposal of the lands latch' acquired 
by extinguishing the ImJiun tide, lying 
principally in tlie county of Macon. It 
is believed that on some of those lands 
there are valuable depo>it*« of the pie- 
cimis metals, and it h sulm.-iltcd, how' far 
it may be prornotive of the public good, 
and compatible with the principles of 
tlie (iovernment, to secure lo the .•state 
‘ an interevst in all the mines and miner- 
als which now are, o- may hereafter be- 
romo the subject of entry.’ — Should 
this he determined on, a suitable survey 
by qualified commissioners recom- 
mended. 

The Militia System taken up, as 
requiring amendment. If made to em- 
brace, as originally by the Act of Con- 
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press of 1792, all free white males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, it provides 
for a force quite unnecessarily large ; and 
imposes a weighty and useless burden on 
the 8tate. No important improvement 
in the system, it is thought, can be made, 
until a new organization is adopted by 
Congress. ‘ This view of the subject 
seems to have been so generally tahen 
by the most eminent military men of the 
country, as to have established it, so far 
as their concurrent testimony will go, as 
true ; and that the militia laws, as gen- 
erally enforced and observed in the mid- 
dle and southern 8tatc<«, in.«tead of adyanc- 
ing the military art, is productive of a 
contrary effect, by engendering vicious 
habits, encouraging intempera/ice, and, 
con<«equent}y, a spiiit of insubordination.’ 

FINANCES. 

llalanee of cash in the treas- 
ury 1st Nov. 1S2S. $93,313 59* 

Pi od net of taxes ‘3,29S 81 ^ 

Of ihe executor.s 
of John Hay- 
wood, (late lieas- 
urer), 1,399 2ff 

Balances — sales 
of land near Ba- 
le! jh l,2l»l 37 

Of J. McRae, 
money loaned 2,000 Oil 
Bon<l*« for sale of 
lauds and ne- 
groes 9,581 60 

Rent of public 
latid 100 00 

lute rest 532 93 

17,403 97i 

Tax on bank of 
Newbern, 1 per 
centum on the 


stock 


Cape Fear 

5,928 

Dividend on «tock, 


state bank 2^ prr 
cent for 12 mo. 

6,910 

Cape Fear — 


4 per cent, 
Newborn 

40 

4 per cent, 

620 


7,570 00 

Runcomc turnpike 
company 400 

Amount of taxes received of 
sheriffs, the revenue of 
1828, payable in the treas- 
ury Isl October, 1829, and 
not otherwise appropiiatcd; 64,337 55 

An aggregate of 195,163 12.J 

Deduct disbni sements at the 
trea-^ury from the 1st of * 


November, 1828, to the 1st 
of November, 1829, for 
which vouclieis have been 
delivered to comptroller, 
and by him allowed, 121,151 00 

Showing the balance of caesh 
remaining in the public 
treasurer’s hands to the 
first of Nov. 1829, to be $74,014 I2i 

The disbursement.^ during that period, 
and thus deducted, consist of the follow- 


ing items; 

General assembly 39,704 63 

Executive department 3,016 77 

Treasury departnient 2,606 25 

Comptroller’s department 1,278 70 

Department of sUto . 1,374 50 

Adjutant geueral’s office 223 05 

Public printers 900 00 

Executive council 87 00 

Judiciary 23.87^ 51 

Arsenal 200 00 

Sheriff'-- for settling taxes 937 50 

Congressional elections 527 31 

F3ecloial elections 1,396 07 

Elcclor> 391 17 

Repa!r^ of state house 279 47 

Public library 112 50 

State bank of X. Carolina for 
deferred p.iMiieut ,3,3.56 21 

PensioiuM-s SSO 00 

Mi.ss UdiK'V M. Blaktdy 600 00 

Survi ving and selling Chero- 
kee hind" 1,165 .’lO 

Romulus M. Saundci^, coni- 

inis*{ioner 47 48 

Roanoke Navigation Compa- 
ny l^t,2d and 3il iii-t.iluients, 
as directed to bo paid by 
resolution of 182S 1.3,00(1 00 

Governor’s hou-e TlC' 50 

Exjfeiiscs for surveying and 
sellin-T land and ni-gioes of 
the hue public Irca.surcr 3 OO 

Contingencies 4,176 31 

Treasury notes burnt 17,781 89 

Money burnt 130 35 

llogiie banks 18 00 


$121,151 00 

The intcmal imjtrwemrnt fund 
show's an aggregate of $21,289 70^ — of 
which 6,5.59 00 remained from the last 
year. The clisburseinentB of itie present 
amounted to $12,949 22^ — balance on 
hand 8,440 48. Tliis fund is made up of 
dividends in certain shares of bank stock 
specially appropriated, and sales of cer- 
tain lands (hat belonged to the Chero- 
kees. I 

The literary fund shows a genera^ 
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%gjfregafc, in hand, of 17,029 24^—3 
«4iiiaU halanco of the agricullural iuud 
being added to it. 

January i 1830.— The Legislature 
journed sine die, on the 8th iiist. after a 
session of 54 days. Among the acts 
passed was one respecting the criine of 
ijiganiy. it alters the puni*)iiineiitiiom 
death, to imprisonmeut, hraFidiug and 
whipi^ig. , 

The Legislature of this State at the 
session of 1829-30, also authorized the 
fc»uperior and County Courts to declare 
bastard cliildrcn legiliniatc upon the pe- 
tition of the putative lather, but tlie ef- 
fect ol the legislation is only to enable 
the child to inlierit the leai estate where- 
o( the father may die, seised and to en- 
title hint to a child's share ol the per- 
sonal e^late and to inijiusc upon the fa- 
th* ail tlic obligations of a parent to- 
ward- his Liwlul (inidren. 

It uLo by re-olntion, recjuested the at- 
tcn'ion of Congres- to the ofTeiiee of at- 
letiipl 11111 to sell a forged order or draft 
upon the L’. S, Hank — an olfeiiee which 
)ia<i not hefMi piOMded for in the act of 
inc(i{|Joi.itiofi. 

On the 2Stli of this month, 
the C'oiiit llo«-e ol 11 art fold Co. was 
tiestidved by tire, with all the records 
contaiiK'd ill it. 

Mtit I'os-ilDi-con Kiiins.. A short 
time Ni^ce uoikiiieneinp!o>ed in seaich- 
ihg lor gold, di'cuvered tliiec po-ts just 
at tlie top id (he i,l:ite foiiiiatiou, and 
below the stiotum of llint rorks [quart/r] 
wliieli eoiitain- the gold. 'I’he-e posts 
weie sunk pe: pi-ndieulai ly in the slate, 
and about foiii leet Iro.’o eaeli othei. in a 
tiiuiignlai posilion. 'I'bey Mere dug up 
and ex.iniined, and found to be ol (lOsl 
oak liiiiher, aboiit four feel long and ten 
incliesiM diameter; the loM'er ends were 
Fliarpeiiel, while the Ujiper evidently 
appeared to be sawed oil lrans\ ersely ; 
in the side.s w ere riioitise boles, togellier 
wdtii (be marks oian axe^loo appaieiit to 
be mistaken. From the position in w’hich 
thc.se posts M'ere found, it would seem 
that they had formed tl.c legs of .'i^iide 
table or beneb, at some foimei t»eriod. 
Ill prooi that no modern ennse could have 
placed them where they ha\e now been 
found, the ground is ele\ aled and near 
the creek, and beneath any alluvial de- 
posits of soil : yet when and by whom 
they were placed, must for the present 
remain a subject of inquiry and .specula- 
tion. At many other miiios slicks of 
timber and logs have been found, in and 
on the slaHe fogmation, together with a 
variety of articles, formed by art, such 


as Indian pottery, Indian arrow points, 
(made of flint), ^and pieces of wood in 
various shapes. 

Thk Gol.d Mines. — From the slight 
experiments made during last summer, 
flie prospects of a rich deposit of gold 
in Rowan, were apparently as good as 
in any part of the State ; but from a lack 
of enterprise, and other concurring ob- 
stacles, the experimental labors were 
entirely suspended for a period of seven 
or eight months. Rut some new iiiiues 
having been this spring discovered, and 
a heller spirit infused into the proprie- 
to||s of those opened last season, the op- 
erations at the Rowan mines have been 
coiiitiicrued afresh with the pro.spcctof 
realizipg fair profits in the business. — 
Among other new discoveries, is a vein 
mine, on tlie lanil of Williamson Han is, 
Ksq. which promises to rival the rich 
veins in Meeklenbuig. 

Jn Davidson, Cnharrus, and Mecklen- 
burg counties, new inaehiiiery is being 
erected, in addition to the various woiks 
heretofore in operation. Iloisc power, 
it i« now generally conceded, i.- not as 
eileetive and eeoiiomieai, lordiiMiig the 
iiiaelunerv. as eilhi‘r steam or water 
power ; the foi inei mode is, consequently, 
rapidly giving place to (he two latter. 
In these countic.s, immense quantities of 
the precious metals aio realized, not only 
from the gold mills, hut by means of the 
divcis Ollier cent i ivancc.s used for so p- 
iiraling the tine gold Iroin the glo^^^er 
.sub-lances. 

Ruike county appears to -land uniis ai- 
led, thus far, in Jsoilh. as well as South 
Ainerien, for tlic extent and liehuess of 
her depo-it mines. ]\’cw di-co\ ciies a e 
almosUlaily made ; and it would seem a« 
though the ariferpus .-Irata pervaded the 
banks of e\eiy river, creek ami braneh 
in tint whole extent of counirx. 

Recently. Rulheiford eoimly has \ied 
with her neighbor Rnrke, for distinction 
in hei golden re&oui ees. We learn li om 
the Spectator, that a mine lately discov- 
ered on laiuk- of 'I'homas Seans, and 
W’orked by Cliarles 1 hi', viekled in one 
W'cek, bv the labor ot loui Iiands, 

W'Oith of metal. R(‘s>ide>, there bad 
previously been a goodly number of 
inines opened in Rutheiford ; sonic of 
wliieli bad been pietty extensively and 
profitably worked. 

The ojicrations of the mines in MonU 
goincrv, Anson, and GuiUbid counties, 
are not as extensive as formerly ; yet a 
saving business is doHe at all those w’hicli 
arc worked with any degree of .spirit 
and economy, and in many instances a 
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rich reward is realized for the labor be- 
stowed. 

In Haywood county, (a correspondent 
of the Raleigh Star, states) Md has 
been discovered on the lands oi Col. 
Robert Love, and £. Deaver, near 
Waynesville; and the probability is, that 
were suitable experiments to be made, 
valuable mines could be opened there. 

Such being the condition of the min- 
ing business. — extensive and valuable at 
this time, and yet richer and more profit- 
able in prospective, — it is much and 
sincerely to be regretted, that the prop- 
osition ot the Hon. Mr Carson, for the 
establishment, in the Gold Region, o] a 
branch of the United States Mint, or 
even an Assaycr’s Otficc, should have 
failed of receiving the sanction ot Con- 
gress. A very great inconvenience is 


suffered, not only by those engaged in 
the mining business, but by nearly the 
whole community engaged in the gold 
region, for want of such an establish- 
ment. Crude gold is quite a common 
article of traffic throughout this region ; 
and in some measure, is made the circu- 
lating medium of the country ; its intrin- 
sic value is uncertain, and there being 
no cstablislynent, in whicli the <pub]ic 
will repose confidence, to ascertain and 
affi.v such value, a door Ls necessarily 
opened for much speculation and per- 
plexity among those uho deal in the ar- 
ticle. Another session of Congress will 
be anxiously looked to, for the accom- 
)ilisiiuu‘nt ol A measure u hich in \ iewed 
in siiticipation, as fruiifrht with many 
benefits to the gold region. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Novemher, 1820. The Legislature 
met on the 23d inst. at Columbia. 

The Message of the Governor was 
transmitted to the Legislature on the 
24th inst. 

It notices with satisfaction the change 
in tile administration of the General 
Government — and observes that in ihco- 
ory it is the most perfect government 
on earth, whether it prove so in practice 
19 to depend * on a fair and honest expo- 
sition of its powers.’ 

‘ It is in vain to suppose, that a coun- 
try so extensive, embracing such a va- 
riety of interests as ours, can he govern- 
ed exclusively by Congress, without dc- 
8 tro 5 dng it« present free institutions. — 
That is the best government, which in- 
terferes least with the interests ami 
property of it.s citizens. If the preten- 
sion lately set up by Congress, to pass 
laws to bind the states ** in all c<i*<es 
whatever,” or, what is the same thing, 
to do whatever the general welfare re- 
quires, be sustained, then, this govern- 
ment, instead of being one in which 
liberty is enjoyed and the right of prop- 
erty protected, is a hateful despotism. 
Let the consequences be what tliey may, 
those must answer for them, who pre- 
sent the alternative of servile submis.sion, 
or constitutional resistance, to usurp- 
ed power. It might better comport with 
timid women and cowardly men to pay 
black mail to* freebooters, than to arm 
and repel them. But an intelligent and 
brave people will i^ot look to the possible 
con«4eqijenres involved in the defonco of 
their dearest and most invaluable* rights.’ 


On the subject of the Tanff it asserts 
that ‘ the Manufacturers press their 
cidiins upon the bounty of (iovctiiincnt 
in a manner iinpaiallcled in the history 
of legislation. The direct interest of 
individuals or of particular sections of 
country, is mmlc the basis ol a systcin, 
sapping tiic foundation of tlic honest la- 
bor and constitutional rights of ohier 
sections. It i.s entirely ob\iups that 
tliose states owning slaves, bd\e a dis- 
tinct and separate interc^t from such us 
have none.’ 

The (iovernor then proceeds to men- 
tion the J’rotest of (he last Legislature, 
which was forwarded to Wahliiiigton, 
and entcicd on the Journals of Con- 
gies-'. 

The details of the arrangement of 
(lie *SWc (rovetnment are stated to be 
not sufliLicntly simple and harmonious, 
and amendments ait* suggested. * There 
is but little accoiiiitaliiTity felt now', in 
the fiscal alfiirs of this state. A great |>or- 
tion of the finances are in the hands of ir- 
responsible agents, whose honesty is the 
only* public security.’ It is submitted 
w'hethcr it would not be expedient to 
* make Columbia the seat of govern- 
ment, in fnriy and the place of resi- 
dence, of the principal Executive Of- 
ficers.* 

Defects arc pcrceivei] to exist in (lie 
present system of imperfect responsibil- 
ity, &r, in the clerks and sheriflfe, and it 
is not * an uncommon thing for suitors to 
lose their debts by the insolvency of 
(hos<> officers. Strictly sfk^akiifli^, the pub- 
lic ought to underwrite for their fidelity. 
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A reviaion of the Criminal Law of the 
state is recommended. The punisb- 
ment for some offences is uncertain and 
for many too severe. Some assistance 
to the planting interest is next pio- 
posed. On the capital embarked in this 
business, few persons make it is said, more 
than 4 per cent, while the legal inter- 
est in Carolina is 7 per cent. That plan- 
ter who is now paying 7 per cent interest 
. is engagtd in a losing business. By re- 
ducing the rate of interest, you will save 
^such from the ruin incident to indiscre- 
"*tion and procrastination.* 

‘ We have also a deep concern in 
adopting such legislation as will give to 
the mass of our population an interest 
in agriculture. Every planter who dis- 
poses of his land and slaves, feels a di- 
minished zeal in behalf of Southern In- 
stitutions, and most of them invest the 
proceeds in the U. S. Bank Stock. To 
permit such to be exempt from taxation, 
is bolding out a premium to them to 
abandon their own State, while it in- 
creases the burthen of taxation on the 
balance.* It is therefore recommended 
tliat the Slock of the Bank should be 
taxed. 

Noticing the late Census of the State, 
the Governor lomarks, ‘ The increase of 
population has been limited owing to 
emigration. Nothing tends to retard 
peiriianent iraprovernent of the country 
more tiia^tbe roving habits of our peo- 
ple. It is natural that the new slates 
should desire to increase their popula- 
tion, and with it their political inllucncc 
in the I uion. Among other schemes to 
ctlect this piirpoM* is to be ranked the 
gratuitous distiibutioii {>f the public 
land U) emigrants. How far it may be 
politic to adopt countervailing measuro.s 
on this .subject, you will determine. The 
right to .set limits to emigration i^ an 
original principle in the body politic. 
Without insisting upon an interdict of 
emigration, you will consider, how far it 
becomes your duty to make it the in- 
terest of the citizen to remain on liis na- 
tive soil. By protecting resident frec- 
holdei'B from an involuntary sale of real 
estates, local attae’mieiils would he fos- 
tered. Whether such an interfci-cncc 
with a relation of debtor and creditor be 
considered politic or not, — at all events, 
a revision of the law, relating to Sher- 
iff’s sales, so as to permit a defbndont, or 
any one for him, to redeem a purchase 
of real estate made at SheritTs sale 
within a year, with un authority in the 
Sheriff to put the purchaser in possess- 
ion in case of a^failure to redeem — 
4V0uld be an improvement.’ 


* The pledge made in 1818, to appro- 
priate one million of dollars to objects of 
internal improvement has been redeem- 
ed, and another million has almost been 
expended. The objects within the con- 
templation of the Legislature are nearly 
completed. The benefits resulting from 
these appropriations are now successful- 
ly developing themselves. The inter- 
course between Columbia and Charles- 
ton by the state road, has been much fa- 
cilitated, and great improvement in the 
navigation of me rivers below the falls, 
has been realized. The Uocky Mount 
Canal will soon be completed, which 
wills>pcn a communication toono of the 
best bodies of land in the southern coun- 
try. How far the improvement of this 
fine river will be extended beyond our 
line, Mrill depend upon the enterprise of 
the citizens of North Carolina.* 

‘ The sums, heretofore invested in 
public works and their unfinished state 
in some instances, require for a season 
longer, the continuance of the office of 
Superintendent of Public Works.’ 

The road police is defective, but some 
measures have been adopted for its im- 
provement. 

The Financial Mesourees of the 
Slate are thus enumerated : — * There 
was in the Treasury, on the 1st of Sep« 
tember 1829, $131,219; Ibis, adtlcd to 
<he ordinary revenue of tlie present fis- 
cal year, would give $400,772, exceed- 
ing the highest estimate of public ex- 
penditure $236,390. The large amount 
of surplus revenue, exhibited by this 
c.stimate of the resources of the state, 
proves her ability, in time of unparal- 
leled depression in her great staples, to 
sustain her credit. Whether it would 
he prudent to continue the ordinary tax- 
es now imposed, with a view to an ac- 
cumulation of the means, through the 
agency of the Bank, to meet the public 
debt, when it becomes due, do.‘»crvcs 
your consideration. The profits upon 
the funds already vested in that institu- 
tion, are supposed to be entirely compe- 
tent to the ultimate liquidation of the 
public debt. Besides this, the state has 
a just and constitutional claim against the 
Cnited States, for* more than $160,000, 
which we cannot otherwise than be- 
lieve will be speedily liquidated by the 
General Government.* 

‘ The South Carolina College, [at 
Columbia,] is in a prospemus state, 
whether we regard the number or Ihe 
habits of the students.^ A regulation 
has lately been adopted, permitting stu- 
dents to board out of Commons, which 
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the Governor approves. It is supposed 
the whole number of students this win* 
ter w'ill be 120. 

About $37,000 are annually appro- 
riated for Free Schools, ‘ Tlie benetit 
orived from thisappropiiatiou U partial, 
founded on no principle, and arbitrarily 
dispensed by the Coiniiiissionors. If the 
fund could be bo managed as to educate 
thoroughly a given number of young 
men, and to require them afterwards to 
teach a limited time, as an equivalent, 
tlie effects would be soon seen and felt.* 

* The Judicial System of the State, 
corrected by the Legislature in 1824, is 
deserving of much praise. Unrfer its 
influence litigation is diminishing, and 
Uic manners and habits of (he people 
are improving. Some additional amend- 
ments are sugge.sted to prevent nii*'- 
trials at Coiniiion Law, the tendency of 
which is to produce a litigious and quar- 
relsome disposition. 1’ho modern prac- 
lice is, as soon as the Jury come into 
court and say they cannot agree, they 
are discharged, and the case stands over 
for further trial. In civdl cases, (he ma- 
jority ot the Jury ought to determine 
the case. The abolition of the old 
practice ol constraining the Jury to agree, 
ought to be followed by such an im- 
provement as would put an end to 
luis-tridls.’ At prcscMit, by the Land 
Law, a plaintitr has a right to l\vo fair 
trials of his title . * om* verdict on the 
merits docs not conclude the plaintiff, u« 
itdoG*> the defendant. This light to a 
second action U opjjressive, intolerably 
BO, except to an insolvent or wealthy 
man.' 

Dec. Re.solutions expressive of tlie 
sense of the Legi'^luture against the re- 
newal of the eliarter of the U. Slates 
Bank, weic iuliYjduced in the State Sen- 
ate, and on the I')!!) ol Dec. passed that 
body Ayes 2tiand Noes 10. 

A re{)ort in favor of the c-stahlishment 
of a national bank was then t. ken up 
and indefinitely postponed. 

The next day a leport was called up 
in fne i louse of Representatives, con- 
cerning the relations of the state, with 
the general government. Tliis report 
commenced with expressing the gratifi- 
cation of the Legislature, at the election 
of Gen. Jackson as President, and its 
confidenee in the cmrse of policy indi- 
cated in his annual message. It w'OuM 
have been •desirable however, (it adds,) 


had * the authority of bis great namo 
been more decidedly with the opinion of 
S. C. in reference to a modification of 
the tariff of 1828. Nothing but u re- 
linquishment of the principles of that 
law would satisfy S. C., and although 
not then inclined to express any fears of 
the disposition of Congress to make such 
a modilicution, the report recommended 
the Legislature to wait, untiUt should 
be .satisfied by Uie course of Congress, 
that there was no redress against the 
oppression of an interested and corn 
billed majority, but by (be conservative 
power rc^iuling in the state a.s a sove- 
reign ’ This report, which recoinincnd- 
ed delay, but disclaimed any intention cf 
giving up the doctrine of nullification, 
was agieed to aficr an inelfccliral attempt 
(o lay it on the liible. The vole on lay- 
ing it on the table, Mood Ayes 42, Nays 
72. 

It appeared ]>y a report of llic Com- 
mittee on SeluH'Is, that the number ot 
public ‘sebools establi-bed in the .sialo 
was ,)]:{, wii(>ieiii bllfll sdiolars were 
educated at the annual expense of $35,- 
310. 

Fi.vaxces.— .T he comptroller general 
reported a balance in the Treu'-ury on 
(he 1st ot Ottober, lS2'<,ot 


Receijils between that time 
and IslOet. l'<29, :«S.072 

Di-bii IM* me n 1 .s , 3 1 .5 ,37 • » 

Balance Oct. Isl, * 131. 22U 

EHliinates for 

E\i leiiscb of Eveciltivc Dep’t. 

Judicial, oJ»,l7*i 

Fiscal, (I, (>.”)< I 

College, 13.PMI 

l^enri^ialivr*, 22,(>tb 

JMisftdlaiieo J'-, I II,5JM 


Among lln -e l.isi items, are for Free 
Sebbols, js;*7,()(M) ; roiisions, .'iiU.boO; 
Public buildiMifs, $25,t>iM); .luror.s ami 
Constable eertilleates, ,$lfi,t)(HI ; and in- 
tcrcM on old 3 per cents $(1,000. 

The jiiiblic debt of the slate, as it 
fclootl at the end of 1820, amounted to 
,$1,670,000; falling due 


$s00,000 in 

1840 

200,000 

1842 

250,000 

1844 

300,000 

1846 


Sinking fund applicable to thi& debt 
amounts to $363,000. 

The Coiiiiiiittcc of ways and mean.s, 
estimate an annual surplus of $50,00U 
to bo carried to the sinking fuqd. 
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GEORGIA. 


MoemherS, 1820. Tlic Legislature 
assembled at Millcdgcville on the 2d 
inst. I'homas Stocks was elected Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and Willinm Y. 
Jianscl, Secretary j and Col. Warren 
Jordan was chosen Speaker of the House 
oflleprcs^htativos, and William^. Daw- 
son, Clerk. 

, The Message of Hov. Forsyth was 

presented on the following day. its first 
subject is, respecting the Cherokee 
lands, in compliance with a resolution 
to that cllcct, iiiiinediatcly after the close 
ui tlic h'Ht session of the Legislature, ex- 
aminations were made relative to the 
t>ound.u’v t>etwccn the Creeks and Choro- 
Koes, and a surveyor employed to mark 
the line. The territory described by 
ihi" survey is estimafed to contain IH24 
square miles, (»r l.ltiT.otlO acies; the 
t-oil is repicsented to be lertile. .\ map 
of It wa^ sent with tlic evidence to sup- 
port its accuracy to the President of the 
Liiiiel St.»tt“<, with a request (hat ho 
would have the Indian** residing upon 
tlio tenitory immedi.itcly removed. 
The an**u<*r given, in two eomniunica- 
-jun'' (hnnigli the Secretary oi War, aie 
sulmni^i'd to the Leui'^biture. ‘ In the 
i'lrfi. v\e aic told. *' tlie Prc'^ident con^id- 
K r-. it imiHoper for him to ollVr any Ojiin- 
i '!! (Ill til'* (juestmn of title.” hut carurst- 
iy (''C'ir'*' that (icorgi.i will forhear any 
ooiir*-.' tli.il may appi’ar cornpiil-ory. 
In t!u s(!tv)ml, tint the Prr‘-ident prefers 
111 letsT the matter, for ll)** jne'-ent. to a 
•hlicient liiluinal. ’ (leiiei d Collec, of 
\la!iama. has been selected to proceed 
at ojiee to collect evidence on the f.icN’, 
upon vvliich tlie claim of the Staje to 
the oeeiipation of tin* lands i*. founded. 
The floveiiior llius procceils — ‘The 
"oiTijilaiiits of the Cheiok. es ot intrusions 
upon their lands, have produced auoidcr 
from the War Department, for the re- 
moval, after the 15th of October, of tho«c 
white persons who have settled between 
the aneieiit and modem line separathig 
tlie Cicoks and Chcrokces. This order 
a decision against tts until further 
inquiry. To what tribunal allusion is 
imide, is not explained. We cannot ob- 
ject to any investigation of the facts 
deemed necessary to justify the removal 
of the Indians; but the character of the 
.state would bo conipiomillcd by any at- 
tempt to enter into an investigation as 
the adversaries of the Chcrokces, before 
any cotnmission'br, liowevor recom- 


mended by his important services and 
spotless integrity. What is most to be 
regretted, is the determination of the 
Federal Government to enforce the law 
regulating trade and intercourse with 
the Indians. It the evidence collected 
by our commissioner proves that the 
land between the two lines is com- 
prehended in the last Creek contract, the 
law of Congress doe.s not apply to it : 
the Cherokees are not the rightful occu- 
pants^thc question of its constitutionality 
being waived, cannot operate after June 
1830. If not already within the excep- 
tion of tlie llUh section of the act, in 
.June next the Cherokees in Georgia 
will become so, as they will be within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the slate. 
Hope is entertained that circumstances 
may allow the Secretary of War to 
countermand the order before the lime 
arrives for its execution, and that no or- 
cuiTcncc will piodiicc any excitement 
or colli‘«ion between the General and 
State Governments. The application to 
the President of the United States to 
inttufere. was incori'si'^tent with our 
alleged light to determine all such ques- 
tion*' without the inttu venlion of the aii- 
thoiity either of the Executive or Legis- 
lature of the Union ; but having been 
made, in deference to pa**! u-ssige, and 
fioiji a sincere de'sire to act in concert 
witli the admini.slration of the General 
(Government, a regard for consistency, 
imt lcs« than a due rc.spoct for Ibo au- 
ibority to which we have appealed, 
coinpcU ns to wait tranquilly for the de- 
cision we have inv’oked. * 

It proceeds to .«ay that the opinions 
upon which the art extending the State 
laws over the Iiidian.s within our lerri- 
t(M'V h* founded, accord with those of the 
present admini‘«lration of the Federal 
(iovernment. In the exercise of oiir 
sovereign power, limited as it is, only 
by the constitution of the (■nited Stales, 
there is little diuifrer of our again meet- 
ing with formidable obstacles from the 
iinpo'*ing authoiitv of (he Executive oI 
the Union. While indulging sanguine 
expectations that the compact ot 1802 
will be either fulfilled, or put in train 
for fulfilment before June, 1830, pni- 
dcnco requires that legislative provis- 
ion should he made on tlnf possibility 
that those expectatioij^ may be disap- 
pointed. The Indians who may contin- 
ue within our jurisdiction after June 
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1830, will be subjected to such laws as 
the Lepslature may hereafter prescribe. 
Great care is necessary to mature pro- 
visions for the protection of their per- 
sons and property, if they are to remain 
in the anomalous condition in which 
they are placed by the act of 1838. 
Tribunals for the trial of the Indians 
accused of crimes are to be desi^ated, 
and the forms and rules of proceeding 
established — the courts which are to 
have Jurisdiction for the redress of inju- 
ries inflicted by them or upon them, 
where the inflictor or suflerer is an 
Indian or a white man, are to be s^scer- 
tained or created by law, and the mode 
of proceedings prescribed. — How guar- 
dians are to be selected for thf.m — the 
authority and privileges of those 'guar- 
dians when selected, require mature re- 
flection and careful legislation. The 
character of the state for generosity and 
magnanimity, dictates enactments as 
liberal as the moral and intellectual 
condition of this dependent people will 
permit. — Whatever in the exercise of a 
prudent forecast may be determined 
upon, one provision is required by a 
due regard to our position, as a incmber 
of the (ikjvernmcnt of the United States. 
A small tax should be imposed upon all 
the Indians within our territory, that 
in the next general census they may be 
enumerated and form a part of our 
Federal Representative population. 

* The Florida boundary line remains 
yet unsettled. The Penitentiary oVihe 
Stale, under the act ot last year, 
has been better managed, and no part of 
the appropriation made for that purpose 
has been required for Its support. Some 
improvement has occurred in the moral 
influence of its inmates, but much gootf 
in this way cannot be expected till 
a separation of the prisoners during the 
night is accompliched. 

* A want of uniformity in the jiulicial 
administration of the laws, paritciilarly 
in reference to appellate jurisdiction 
from the courts created for the trial of 
free persons of color and slaves, is 
pointed out for the correction of the 
Legislature.’ 

Various suggestions arc offered for 
the improvement and security of the 
Banking System, of which the principal 
one Is thus expressed . — * In the third 
section of the charter of the Central 
Bank whinh gives the use of the taxes 
collected, to the Bank, I would respect * 
fully recommend that the profits of the 
Bank and (he amount of interest paid to 
it by public debtors, shall be a'nnimJly or 
scrni-annually paid over to the Treasur- 


er, to defray the expenses of Govern- 
ment ~ looking forward to the period 
not remote, if the institution should be 
prosperous, when the agriculture of 
Geor^a, like that of Pennsylvania, will 
be relieved from all direct contributions 
for the payment of State expenses^ * 

On the subject of Internal Improve* 
mentSf the Governor mentions that a 
payment cof $14,000 has been«made by 
the State as subscriber for 440 shares of 
the Stock of the Savannah, Ogeechee 
and Altamaha Canal Company, and a 
loan of .f.^OyOOO had before been made by 
tlic State for the same purposes. A 
further expenditure will be required to 
a larger amount, but with promise of 
very advantageous results. * Unless 
the individuals who have commenced 
tlie work shall despair of success, and 
abandon the design, it is confidently be- 
lieved that a full share of the charge 
will be cheerfully borne by the state, 
until the line of ihe canal reaches the 
Chattuhoc’hcc, and forms a channel of 
communication through the .«tite, be- 
tween ttie Gulf of Mexico and the At- 
lantic Ocean. * 

It U stated that preparations are making 
to erect a State Arsenal at Savannah. 
Measure*! have been taken under on act 
of the last session to improve the distri- 
bution and application of the ^School 
Fttiids. ,, 

Mr Forsyth w’as elected to trie Senate 
of the United States, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the resiguatioD 
of Mr Berrien. 

George R. Gilmer succeeded to the 
office of Govtirnor of the State ; and 
Henry G. Lamar was chosen a Repre- 
sentative in ('ongrcB.s, in the place of 
Mr (Jilmer. Tlie seat of the last men- 
tionfid gentleman was adjudged by the 
Exccuti\e to have become vacant by his 
failure to signify arceptanee, pursuant 
To the Act of Feb. 17t)9. This statute 
had been decided by the only tribunal 
qualified to take cognisance of it, to bo 
unconstitutional, and has ever since hcen 
gooerally regarded as obsolete. — It 
should be repealed, to prevent future 
diflicnlties. 

Fi.vAsrF..s OF Georgia. — T he annu- 
al treasury report was subniirted to the 
legislature on the 7th Nov. The receipts 
for the year ending 3lst October, 18^, 
were, $271,611 OS — the amount re- 
m:tining in the treasury on 1st Nov. 
1828, was $631,629 36 — making a total 
of $905,140 44. The expenditures of 
the last political ycjir,i( iiicfliding $5t7- 
088 46. paid to the Oiitral Bank, ) were^ 
$712,063 94. Uomaiiiing in the treos- 
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ury, $191,076 60, The appropriation! 
for county academies amounted to $14^ 
302 44 — poor school .fund, ((742 68. 

Representation. —.The Georgian 
gives Utis statement of (he birth-places, 
pursuits, &c, of the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the state 
JV'ativity — Georgia, 77 ; Virginia, 
*16; SouUi Carolina, 16 ; Noith Carolina, 
16 ; Penniytvania, 2 ; Connecticpt,2 : E. 
I'iorida, 1 ; Maryland, 1 ; Massachusetts, 

1 : at sea, 1 ; unknown, 6— total, 139. 

^ ^ Occupation — Farmers, 89; lawyers, 
20 ; physicians, 10 ; merchants, 8 ; far- 
mers uird merchants, 2 ; mechanics, 2 ; 
^ream-boat agent, 1 ; unknown, 7 — 
total, 139. 

State — Married, 109 ; unmarried, 16 ; 
widowers, 8; unknown, 7. 

Agee — 28 between 20 and 30; 61 
between 30 and 40 ; 34 between 40 and 
r>U ; 9 between 50 and 60 ; unknown, 7. 

OnonGtA HANKS — By a tabular 
^tatcuicrit of (he hanks in Georgia, in- 
rltuling the Central bank, the following 
rt•^ul( appears:— 

Capital, 5,582,349 17 

Bills in circulation, 2,719,356 07 

Notes tUscuuiited and hjlls 
(tf exchange, 5,919,580 75 

Specie, - 1,129,130 20 

LEuisLrATro.N. — Twelve acts passed 
it thisstssion of (ho legislature, lelated 
to the public education of childien in 
dill'iM'cnt sAtions oi the State. 

Twentysoven bills for divorce were 
jiafacd, separating hushaml and wife. 

l.M)iAi\s — Tho (bllowing is a copy 
<>r the .icl pas:^cd Dec. 1829, in relation 
VO the C'licrukec territory. 

An act to add Um tenilory lying with- 
oi the chartered limits of Georgia, and 
nou in the occupancy of the Cherokee 
Indians, to the ronnlies of Carioll, Uc- 
Kalb, Gwinnrt, Hall, and Ilabershnro, 
Aiul to extend (he laws of this stale over 
the same, and to annul all laws and or- 
dinances made hy the Cherokee nation 
of Indians, and to provide for the com- 
pen:iatioa of o/Ticers serving legal pro- 
cess in said territory, and to regulate th% 
testimony of Indians, and to repeal the 
ninth section of the act of eighteen hun- 
df*cd and twentyeight, upon this sub- 
joct. 

The first five sections provide for the 
incorporation of the Cherokee territory, 
in the a^oining counties of Carroll. De- 
Kalb, Gwinnett, HsR and Habersham. 

further , 

Tl^J^ il M e laws, bot(t civil and . 

al efipir State, bcL and the J^nsre 
her^y extended over .said portions of 


territory respectively, and all persons 
whatever, residing within the same, 
shall, after the first day of June next, 
be subject and liable to the operation of 
said laws, in the same manner as other 
citizens of this state, or the eidzens of 
‘said counties respectively, and all write 
and processes whatever, issued i>y the 
courts or officers of said courts, shall ex- 
tend over, and operate on the portions 
of territory hereby added to the same 
respectively. 

Sec. 7. And he it further enacted^ 
That after the first day of June next, all 
laws, ordinances, orders and regulations 
of any kind whatever, made, passed, or 
enavtod hy the Cherokee Indians, ei« 
ther in general council or in any ether 
way wlmtever, or by any authority 
whatever of said tribe, bo, and the same 
are hereby declared to be null and void 
and of no effect, as if the same had 
never existed ; and in all cases of indict- 
ment or civil suits, it shall not be law'ful 
for the defendant to justify under any of 
said laws, ordinances, orders, or regula- 
tions ; nor ahsU the courts of this state 
permit the same to be given in evidence 
on the trial of any suit whatever. 

$€^c* 8. And he t# further enacted^ 
Thai it shall not he lawful for any per- 
son or body of persons by arbitrary pow« 
er or by virtue of any pretended rule, 
ordinance, law, or custom of said Clter- 
okoc nation, to prevent, by threats, 
menaces, or other means, to endeavor to 
prevent any Indian of said nation resid- 
ing within the cliartered limits of this 
state, from enrolling as an emigrant or 
actually emigrating, or removing from 
said nation; norshidl it be lawful for any 
person pr body of persons by arbitrary 
power or by virtue of any pretended 
rule, ordinance, Jaw, or custom of said 
nation, to punish in any manner, or to 
molest either the person or property, or 
to abridge the rights or privileges of miy 
Indian Tor enrolling his or her name as 
an emigrant, or for emigrating, or in- 
tending to emigrate from said nation. 

Sec. 9. And he it further enacted, 
That any person or body of persons ot- 
fending against the provisions^ of the 
foregoing section, shall be guiJtj of a 
high misdemeanor, subject to indict- 
ment, and on conviction, shall be pun*- 
ished by confinement in the common 
jail of any county of this state, or by 
confinement at bard labor in t^e peni- 
tentiary for a torm not exceeding four 
years, at the discretkm o9»tbe court. 

Sec. 10. And he it fifrther snorted^ 
That it shall not be lawful for any per- 
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son or body of persons, by arbitrary 
power, or undercolor of any pretended 
rule, ordinance, law, or custom of i6ld 
nation to prevent, or offer to prevent, or 
deter any Indian, head man, chiei, or 
warrior of said nation residing within 
the chartered limits of this state, from 
selling or ceding to the United States, 
for the use of Georgia, the whole or any 
part of said territory, or to prevent, or 
offer to pieventany Indian, mad man, 
chief or warrior of said nation, residing 
as aforesaid, from meeting In council or 
treaty, any commissioner or commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, 
for any purpose whatever. ^ 

Sec. 11. ^nd be it Jurther enacted. 
That any person or bo<ly of persons, of- 
fending against the provistoii^ ot* the 
foregoing section, shall bo guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, subject to indict- 
ment, and on conviction, shall be con- 
fined at hard labor in the penitentiary, 
for not less than four, nor longer than six 
years, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 12. ^tid be it further enacted. 
That it shall not be lawful fen* any per- 
son or body of persons by arbifrary force, 
or under color of any pretended rules, 
ordinances, law, or custom of said na- 
tion, to take the life of any Indian resid- 
ing as aforesaid for enlisting as an emi- 
grant, attempting to emigrate, ceding or 
altempfing to cede as aforesaid, the 
whole or part of said territory, or meet- 
ing or attempting to meet in treaty or in 
council ae aforesaid, any commissioner 
or cominisiioneri as aforesaid } and any 
t>erson or body of persons, offending 
against the provisions of this section, 
shall be guilty of murder, subject to in- 
dictment, and on conviction smiil sufier 
(loath, by banging. 

Sec. 13. be it further enacted, 
TThat should any of the foregoing of- 
fences be committed under color of any 
preteuded rules, ordinance, custom or 
law of said nation, all persons acting 
therein either as individuals or as pre- 
tended executive, iiiinistertal, or judicial 
officer^, shall he deemed and considered 
as principals, and subject to the pains 
and penalties herein bWore prescribed. 

Sec. 14. Jind be it further enacted, 
That for all demands which may come 
wttbin the jitrisdigtioD'of a inagistraie’s 
conrt, suit may be hiWfthl fbt the same 
nearest >dlstiiet of Oie county to 
Spehthe territory is hereby annextKl, 
^dall olfeera aempg apy l^gal pmeoas, 
^ any pekaoti ttfiog on any portmn ef0ie 
territory^herem aamedi sm^ ^.pitied 
to rkeive the sum ot nve ^ota finre- 


ry mile he may ride to serve the same, 
after crossing the present limits of said 
counties, in addition to the fees already 
allowed bylaw ; and in case any of said 
officers should be resisted in the execu- 
tion ef any legal process iNued by any 
court or mai^igtrate, (ostice of the infe- 
rior court 6r judge of the superior court 
of any of said counties, ho is hereby 
authorited to call out a sufficient number 
of the militia of said counties ao aid and 
protect him in the execution of his duty. 

Sec. 15. JInd be it further enacted. 
That no Indian or descendant of any lif- 
dian, residing within the Creek or Cher- 
okee nations ol Indians, shall be deem- 
ed a competent witness In sny court of 
this slate to which a whke person may 
be a party, except such white person 
resides within the said nation. 

WARRKN JOUHOAN, 
Speaker of House of Reps. 

THOMAS STOCKS, 

President of Senate. 
Assented to, Dec. R), 

GKORGE R. GILMER, Qotemor. 

A law was also passed in consequence 
of the abduction ot Rowland Stevenson, 
a baikker, who had lied from England, 
making it a penal otfence to abduct, or 
kidnap a free while person, and punisha- 
ble by imprisonment of not less than 5 
nor more than 7 years. 

,$o(),(K)0 were appropriated forHhe im- 
proveuient of the roads aud rivers with- 
in the s:ate. 

A law was also passed imposing a 
quarantine of forty days on all vessels 
having tree colored pei^ons on board — 
this clause to take cfiect upon vessels 
fromvports of tho United State.s, iti lliroe 
inonth.4, from all other ports, in six 
months. Tlu3 act also prohibits all inter- 
course willi .<0011 vessels by free persons 
of (Color or slaves, and compels c<iptuin« 
of vessels to convey back such persons 
on board ; rendtus capital the circulation 
of pamphlets of evil tendency, among 
domestics; makes penal the teaching 
of freo persons of color or slaves to read 
or write ; and prohibits the introduction 
pf slaves into the state for sale. 

Slaves were also prohibited under a 
pe! alty of j|ilO per day, fix>m being em- 
ployed in any printing office within the 
state. 

. Resolutions were passed aiitliorising 
, the governor to appointcominissioners to 
ippiwLa digested syftem of free scliools 
$0 the Jts tsenLimdon : 

UOBIU rgMuUon nC | i ri s | i mn , 
fo^prel emfitalKMJui 
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and vice President |ii:t years, and to 
pander the Preaideni; ineligible: con- 
curring w|tb a r^lutipp (!^bm.Aii|nouri, 
to amend the cona^M^tibn, by^ having ihe 
President bnd vice Prenident^etected di- 
redtl^ by the people, ,wiibont the inter- 
vention Of etectora — so as to reUln 
however, the relative vote of atatea as 
atpresoq^and a^ reeoniinending that 
'in DO case UiO election should* be sub- 
mitted to the liouse^oi: ^presentatiyes. 

^ A resolution was also paaBed^egalfiit 
the tariff of 1828, instructing the Sen- 
ators and Hepresentatives to use their 
host eflbrts in procurtog its total repeah 

These resolutions were all epproved 
the 19th Dec. JSS^l. 

In consequence of the act of the 19th 
of Dec 1829, in relation to tj^e Chero- 
kee territory a proclamation was issued 
by the governor which after reciting 
tlie act continues as follows. 

And whereas said Cherokee Indians 
have, for some time past, been attempt- 
ing to establish a govcrnfiiciit indepen- 
dent of the authoiity of this state, and 
have, since the passage of said recited 
act, violated the rights of the citizens of 
thiS'Siato under highly aggravating ctr- 
cumslaiices, under pretence of execu- 
ting the legal orders of the principal 
ehiefuBf auid tribe — And whereas the 
rulers aa^head men of said tribe have 
continued since the passage of said act 
(o excite (he Indians under their indii- 
ence ngainst suhmisMon to the operation 
of the laws of this state, and have attempt- 
ed to prevent the eiifoi cement of tho 
same, by appealing to the congress of 
the United States to interpose the pow- 
ers of the union to protect them there- 
from— And having by various other 
acts evinced a spirit of determined tios- 
lility agninxt the government of this 
state. 

Now, therefore, tliat the sovereign 
authority of this stato over all the per- 
sons within its limits may he duly ac- 
knowledged and respected, and the 
rights of its citizens preserved, and tlwt 
Ihwlndian people occupying its territory 
under the protection of its laws, inav be 
relieved from the oppression to which 
they have been hitherto subjected, by 
the laws and customs of their tribe, or 
tho arbitrary power of their chiefs, I 
have thought proper to issue this my 
proclamation, giving notice to all pcr- 
recited act is now in ftree, 
Indians and Othera vmdding 
wliMWld (hrritfvy or ettowitoro, are 
iramed not to violate its enactments; 


and ever^i^ officer, civil and military, is 
hereby required, and every patriotic citi- 
zen m the state urged to aid in the 
enfbrceinent thereof, and especially in 
causing tlie .penalties ,ibr Us violation 
to be certaipiy indicted upon each and 
every ebtasimad man or other Cherokee 
Indian,^ or imy ptber person residing in 
said terrUory:,^ w,ho shall exercise or at- 
tempt to ezf^qise any authority within 
said territo^, under pretence or by vir- 
tue of any Cherokee law, ordinance, or- 
der, or regulation whatsoever, or who 
shall by virtue of any such pretended 
authiAity prevent or attempt to prevent 
any Indian from emigrating from said 
territory, or enrolling himself for that 
purpose, *or wlio shall in like manner 
pufl^ ov molest either the person or 
property, or abridge the rights or privi- 
ieges, on account pf his or her. enrolling 
as an emigrant or Intending to eminute ; 
or who shall by virtue of any such pre- 
tonded authority, or by any arbitrary 
power prevent or offer to prevent or de- 
ter any head man, chief or war- 

rior residing within said territory, from 
selling or ceding to the United States, 
for the use of Georgia^ the whole or any 
part of said territ^, or prevent jBUch 
person or persons so residing, from meet- 
ing in council or treaty any commission- 
er or cominis.-ioners of the United States 
for any purpose whatever, or who shall 
by virtue ol any such pretended authori- 
ty, or by any arbitrary force put to death 
any Indian for enrolling as an emigrant, 
attempting to . emigrate, ceding or at- 
tempting 10 cede, the whole or any part 
of told territory, of meeting or»Atienipt- 
ing to meet in council for that purpose. 
Given nnder my hand and the great 
seal of the state, at the state-house 
in Miliedgevttle, the third day of 
June, in the year ot our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and of American Independence the 
tiUy foifirtb. 

GEORGE K. GILMER. 

By tlie governor : 

Evcrabd Hamilton, 9ee*y ef stafe. 

The following is a second Ptoclama- 
tioa, issued by^ Excellency Governor 
Gi|«icr, regarding the Cherokee Indiaua 
la tltet state — 

A' Proclamation, by HH Excellency 
George R. Gilmer, Governor and C«nn- 
mander in Chief of* the Army and 
Navy of the Stdtd of Georgia, and 
Militia thereof. 



Whereas it has been discovered that 
the lariih in the territory now occupied 
by tl»e Cherokee Indians within tlie lim- 
its ot this state, abound with valuable 
inint’rals, and especially gold — and 
whereas the State of Georgia has the' 
froo siinpic title to said lands and the 
entire and exclusive property in the 
gold ami silver tliercin — and wdiereas 
iniineions persons, citizens of this and 
other '■tales, together with the Indian 
occupant-; of said (cMi itory taking advan- 
lige ol the Jaw of this state, by which 
its jurisdiction over said territory was 
not tissutnovi until the tiisi day of June 
last past, have eri'/aijed in digginjg for 
gold in said land, and taking therefrom 
great amounts in valiio, thereby ap- 
propriating riclies to themselves, whkh 
of right e(]uatly belong to every other 
citizen of the state, and in violation of 
of tlm rights of the state, and to the inju- 
ry of the public resources — and wheie- 
ds the ab-Jence ot legal rc*<traiiits and the 
nature of their puibiiit, have caused a 
state of society to exi-t among said, peiv 
sons, too disorderly to he f|{||3iiitted to 
continue — airl w licH'di by the act ot 
the last Legislature to add the territory 
within the occupancy ot the (’horokee, 
Indians, included in the limit- of this 
state, to the counties o( Carroll, l)c KalS>. 
Gwinnett, Hall, and Habei-ham, and 
to render void and disannul all (iiero- 
kee law's, the jurisdiction ol this state is 
now extended over said territory, and 
all persons therein made subject thereto : 
Now tor tlm purpose of removing all 
pcrM>ris Iroai the lands of this state in 
the territory afore«aid, except such as 
are permitted by the laws or assent of 
this state to occupy tlio same ; to eecuie 
to the state its properly in the mincralB 
therein, and to pul an end to the lawless 
state of society which has hitherto ex- 
isted among the gold diggers in said ter- 
ritory, I have thought proper to issue 
this my Proclamiilion, notityin r all per- 
soo's whom it may conerfn, that the 
jun«diction of this state is now e\tci»<l- 
ed over all the territory in the occupan- 


cy of the Cherokccs, included w'ithin 
the limits of this stttte, and which was 
by an act passed by the tatc I^cgisla- 
tiire of tills state, made a part of tho 
counties of Carrol, De Kalb, Gwinnett, 
Hall, Habersham, and that all persons 
residing therein and subject to said 
jurtsdirtion ; and to W'arn all persons, 
whether citizens of this or other states, 
or Indiaq occupants, to ceasc#:ll further 
trespass upon the property of this State, 
and especially from taking any gold or 
silver from lauds included within thv 
territory occupied by the Cljerokec 
Indians, and so as aforesaid added to 
the counties aforesaid, and to direct all 
persons to quit possession of -^aid Kinds 
and depart from said territory without 
delay, except such as by l.iw or the 
assent of|hc state are permit ti;d to oc- 
cupy the same, and to require all otil- 
cers of tho state within tin* counties 
afores«aid to bo vigilant in enforcing the 
hws for protection ofpubiie property, 
and e-pecially to prevent .my further 
tre-'|» i-ses upon tho lantU ol'ihe -tate, or 
tl»o taking any gold or silver rherefrorn. 
(iiven umler my hand, ami lire great seal 
of the stab*, at tire stafe-lin'i--i! in Mil- 
ledgeville, this third dav of* June, in 
ibr* ye.irof our Lord emiiteon hundred 
and llitrly. and ot Arneiicau Ir^depen- 
denco the fifty flmrih. 

GEOlUii: n. GL.MFH, 

By the governor : 

Kveraud If.VMiT/roN'. .'ir'/y of ^tale. 

JVfay, IS.'IO. Ocir.crn.r. ('w. r,. — 
This canal 1- now ncaily ooiniilctcdMirc 
only rom arm OL^ portion lo c\c i\ iipj,! 
being about twcKi* rniic- boi.i 
nab, and abuul in lij-'i in WJjon 

finished, the (Miir.l will b.»\i; eo'-l about 
11,000 doll.u- ;>■ r Ii Ka-'-ix locks, 

nine cuKerls, one aqneduf!. ,ind eleven 
bntlges, iir*.rrly all of wbn*Ji air now iii^ 
good order. Tire boats (»> hr used on 
tlio canal arc limited to .''"i feel ifi length, 
and 17 in breadth, with a draft of 3 1-2 
feet. 


ALABAMA. 


1S29. TJic Lft^ialaturc met at 
Tuscaloosa on the 16‘th. Levin Powell, 
E.sq. was chosen President of the Sen 
ale, and Lraneis S. Lyons, Secretary ; 
John Gayle, Speaker of the House and 
Thninas T. Tunstall, principal clerk. 

Tire Me-isage of Governor Murphy 
W’as pre-cnled to the Legislature on the 


17th inst. It H eonimenrrf! with feliei- 
tations on the happiness and pro-penty 
of the people of the state. The Gover- 
nor calls the rittenlion ortho Legislature 
to the simplifying and perfectln|| |£ the 
laws of tho state ; that havingH^cd 
the highaet point atfainamc, tliey rhay 
remain unchanged, and .strcngtlicned 
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both in their influence and the venera- 
tion of the people^ by unaltered 



. ta(b« 

itrtyWiis 

it 

IS fdnyia 

lo^ remln^' t 



dittiucter atitf Uve; 

faUOi^tlHliy 
novir c< 
state 

satisfy the 

of it, and that it , ^ajr vmg reonin ' a 
iDOtiumcnt of 

.ealar^ed^but^ udf lettrufAtfilib^iinufiifU 
eeivbe'of the 
The first prOi 
for le^^ativ'e « 
ducerff-U ' 

♦The -Ci 
amino, irahte^ 
acres of reltiic 
nessee valley, 

Congress, for 
the nuvigatiUH' 
otlicrHvers in thieState, are 
to have made a to the"- 

and that the land offt^ has >beeu mtMid 
for^roniigortiic lands.* The Oover- 
nuf^thlhiks the Commissiotthrs have hi 
some degree mtiui^prclieiided the in- 
struetioiis of the act under >tvhich they 
wemtippointod ; but if any mistake has 
beetfc^mniitled, is certain that it eras 
altofl^ther imidverfent and unintentional, 
asnmre can be no doubt of the high 
hohor^ntegrity and intelligence of the 
Board of ConmiiSstoners. A protracted 
exposltinihitnd argument follour on the 
suifjeet^ the results of which may bo 
thus ©xpressifeti ' — The Coinmissieners 
hare noteiassedthe whole' of the 400,000 
ncrcs, nor have they valued the most 
iiiforior class of the .selection, ^ a "wire 
nut less than tlic mlniiYiiitn priM ni' iMf 
lands of tlie Tnitcl Stale'*. The d||^^ 
Unction of uucU>rti'il I \nds, composing ia 
part of ih© 400,0(ii) acres selected, made 
by the Coinmis«>ionc'r.s, was not nn}y«un- 
authorized by the ant, but in direct op- 
posiUon to its o.\pic-s requirements. 
The law llierofoic appears not to have 
beeft' com plied with ; and there seems 
reason to believe cannot be — and the 
return made to the Register is conse- 
quently irregular and invalid. Some ex- 
planatory and coiTceiive enactments arc 
requisite for the honor and interests of 
the state, and the rights of those who 
have entered landit tinder the arrangp- 
mniits made by the Commissioners. 

The observations in relatiq^ ‘ 
granted lands grew out 

t was tn; 
four hum 

It'* 




State, and the proceeds to be applied to 
the hn^oVement of the navigation oi the 
']^atili^^®|H|r and bthef^ parts of the 
Tjmha«>sw|T^T^^ was supposed at 
hd worth at feast 
ttj#d6lf%ge?^i^‘^Tbe state appoint- 
h, allowing 

p>aftWftaei’4|S'^pP^ persons in 

p„ce. The 
iWw’fmW in favoring the 

, ^Jlbifda were valued so low 

as to defbdt/ififie object of the grant, — 
estiniated to be worth 
dollars, having been 
ive or six hundred thOii- 

Bftcyof^e salaries' now 
Judges of the Stkte, the 
"and the Solicitors, is 
- the itteiHTon of the 
»ilt^e!^poti<iatbn 
lhese'4il^ the «m- 

and 
riBfittife Sts 

(If 

f seesiO^^ W Gifodilif 

^ ^.-ongtwt tempirete^nwrhlgh' 

rial WAS addressed to the woernmeUf'dl^ ' 
the United States, On'iHe 'snijM 
last Tariff imposed UU imported 
It is hojieul that idbre mature'^ tefteefion 
as>we!l as the experience of matiypbi- 
cei^^ni have combined' to prqduee the 
eon^rtion, that it threatens tlio country 
in general Urllh matiy evils, without 
producing eyev lbe common share of in- 
sutated^benefite^liich fluently attend 
dven /had dleamiires. ha impolicy, in- 
JtuifietH'^>>fi^'ttiicOD!ditutioBali^^ ttimy ba 
ttsuhrHNAdAn beoomewveiy day osoreit^ 

‘ seem lo^have bed its 

lUpHaig in ilia* desires end rpas- 
BiottS^fl^nt^fiidure, which .are .eortBiniy 
the leaatgln|l|ie(dflbls^aud are more Jiicely 
to prodWto' ^elings of just indignation, 
than MMlieiilate or reconcile. Judi- 
ciouB i wdl.|tftiM6IJ>ernte efforts for the con- 
stitutioQldmIibal of this obnoxious inea- 
siire, sbouid in no wise be intermitted ; 
the arguaiifrnt, if argument can still have 
place, should be more full, and the tone 
mofp, earnest In the meantime no cx- 
pe^ent should be left unossayed tho 
more fillly to counteract it. The dic- 
tates of honorable interest, as well ns the 
of country, (not that sickly mui con.« 
tr^'^d sentiment which can only em- 
the small circle of^ our gwn selfish 
j^isults, but that whi^ is the ofikprlng 
Of sparged bonevolmm . and jtencrous 
“■ ' " * ^ fonipt us to da 
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All 


AWdy, ag speedily as we can^ this perni- 
cious error.* 

A revision of the 
next recommended, 
introduce new aani 
the proper appi 
provided. 'It 
that criitiina1s» ei , 
atffuent, influentii 

friends, escape the 

their crimes. ,It is pain!^! to 
remark, that it is dimcuU|^ fj|kfe 0 ^ict shell 
a. criminal, however 
may be established. Thi< 
of obtaining the jury seems’ 
pally <margeable with the ft 

Speaking of the policy 
Executive Government 
States towards the tt 
ing within J^e li^i 
other et^c “ 

seems .aUk< 
the stales, 

, nf ^He 

a^ya^ing haiSsohicly to^ 

^^h»7and wiH'be ready for , 
ftm.Jtts l||ip othar arrangeiD^ts for the 
bf the institution can be 

Some local matters of little general 
Wlere^t we then adverted h — luncmg 
which we notice that the accounts #ftn 
tfie State of Mississippi have been-^’ad- 
justed. ' 



Ay afe 
ijample^- 
dion 


Indiaws. — By a census taken under 
the aothorl^ of the Shite ^Govemineikti. 
tli^ nitAlibemif mpwe 'teoxeeed'' 

„ i. ' , . ' 

W'lnHwed to amend 
tM as to limU the 
s 10 six yoaio, and 
'l^^dii'^Ainend- 
so a« to 
egUdaturc. 
^so passed by 
Jibe aid of the 
^^omotinsr the 

, The Grand Jury of the 
for fIN Cottnty , Alabama, 
at a Idle pre&ntod M«>jor PhiUj^ 

Wager, of (he United St.iteO Anayvj^T 
an mle^red infraction of the^'rigbte.'offl!|^ 
eitixcMis of Aliibatna ; he haVmg issuewe 
pt'oclamation, by ouler of the Sccretttry 
of War, din cling all white perso|ifl: nOt 
hamg pcriiHt‘4, or Indian wives, n^UbVc 
the territory of tho Creek lndiane|^bin 
liftc» n tlays. Tho Grand Jury prmieunc* 
ed the Major and his men guiHy of a 
violation the laws Of AlabpmSh that 
State, at the last scs'<ioii of th,f,:^ef^a> 
turc, having cxteniled its juriO^ibn 
ovet the said tt^rritory. 


MlSSISSim. 


kidO. I'hf leghlature ktjitsq 
- $0 passed an act cidieti ^ 
jiUiTidiction of the state over the^l^^aus 
li^thta ifslim^ta, ^n4 limiwikiraJI^ fheni 
fh' the rnass^of the free pop^htidbn of the 
state. The following is this act;'. 

STATE OF MlSSlB8fin?|^i ^ 

An act to extend the ltW8||i|^e state of 
Mis.«is 5 ippi over the peifiiffil arid prop- 
erty of the Indians resident jwdthin it!i 
limits. 

Sec. 1- Se it endeted if ffie 
ttnJ hou$C a/rSpreserUmiveB 
o/Mwia$ippi m g€nermimt0tyi m- 
That from and after tfie |ia«mge 
/•t lk« act, all righb, pidyile^s, ^4 
luutiHkltiea and frahiehises,lm1d, elalmp, & 
•V cn||jy||> by .jthOM permns callit^jj|ja- 
diacM|^ thefi'^escendantrt, and wKili 
atdWffi by vii^ of any fovni 
,i»e, 'ik Oxfvtipir 

J^onS) not partiehltriyiNmogi^l^p^ 


nmabHshed by tho roiumon law oic stat- 
ute'. of the st:ite of Mi'^sis'^ippi, he, and 
tho same aro hereby wholly abolished 
ancT taken away. 

Sec. 2. Hi' it , urther enucted^ That alt 
the ria:bU’, pn\ilKge«, imiiMinities, and 
franchises, lield and enjoyed by fret 
white ]torsong, inhabiumts of the- saiti 
states, be, and the same arc hereby giv- 
en, granted and extended to the said 
persons callbd Indians, and their de- 
scendants, in as full and ampk a manner 
as the same can lie done by an act of the 
gdnerai nssemblv. 

' See. 8. Jk it ‘fivmttr frffittil. That 
fdl jb^ laws, siatmeii, and ordinonccf^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ ittihe ssild'«t'ite of Mtssigsip* 

l^tholliimxre Imreby declared 
for* and gnenMion 
pltipeH^ll^i 

•y 
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8ec.4. Be it JwthtT enacted. That all 
marriages, matrimonial fsonnoziona or 
ataociationsv ^r«d Iffta; >jr virtue of 
any ■ usage or IndUns : 

tnd by them 

same are •• **™** 

■\n^ and 

been «oleiii6a®d 
»ny panW.W 

oolirm or thet^»lM^aWb!P^^ 

any mttuier vhW 

iningOt'boo^bkMi^ < 
ostobUoiiMlfta^O. 
nances, <j3r aSffcKi 
and nofcnirflieuU 
laws of Mib staiey 
indictment ^ ' 

court oi 

in any sum ttiSl <fiaceti^,-p 
dollars, and be itoipritgillffid ^ 
exceeding twelve moutlia? 
tion or tiui court before convic 

Ikm may he had. . ^ 

See, 6* Bt it Jurlher emcied. That 
tlie boiindarie^i^apecifiedvlu an ‘ act, en- 
titlea an act to extemi legal proceas in 
tbjati#art of -Ihe stale now occupied by 
ih^imt^aaaw and Cboclaw tribes rf-ln- 
dieii#(^'|«9Scd, February 4ih, 1829, shall 
be<(S|UStrued as to make all legal process 
retu^lCy as by that act JWftuired. 

‘ «pd!fs:i*H DoItba n, wee^ if If. «• 
Scott, ‘prtetliem qf 9 mate, 
Jan. 10, 1S80. 

Oerard C^^^RAwnoit. 


Mdreh. Hail Sroaic. — Port Oib- 
Bon w» vUlted on tha le»t of thw month 
wUhA very i^Btaiid (Umtruettve hail 
atorm. ©oilSilir enntinuance, (about 

fc«A!ar-ar"r 

and peltiUg boI« of the hail on the roofs , 
and the a scene of wild 

e^asieit.« ' never before, 

W country since its 

of hail stones of 
every shape, lay in the 
storm haa passed over. 
„^ch larger than an egg, 
jr,' common nzO was about as 
l^'thot were measured were 
inches hi circumference, 
|Mb ounce and a quarter. 

. we understand, a 

kytllbMl.wctcheR. 

B M^ssiPPt.— A west- 
lie agent employ- 
'Cgptain Shreve, 

' ' m rendering 
a. of the river 
Bfid^Uy in 

t jldilody /fisnsnve 
i irom Tiitoity to Balizc. 
““ 8 * 

double stesm boat; the bows «tr« 
nected by ft IrOmrndous t>bam pl^d 
with ire/; he puts on a heavy hc^ ot 
deam runs the snags down j they 
m ^nd uniformly to break off at the 
pohdof junction with the bottom of the 

Sveraittlfloftl^w^y* 



LOUISIANA. 


Sept. 1829. The yellow 
ed with great violence this summOf ot 
New Orleans. It ceased about the 1st 
of November. 

ISSlO. 14*01“ LA'i uuE. --Tfie ifgjs- 
lature niet ot DonalUsonville on the 4th 

chose Mr Moreau Lislet 
03 thoir President pro tempore, and atot- 
m 10 aveOil & navs, deemr- 


lUi observations on the constito- 
^biguity as to the proper sne- 
oihee of Governor when 

^S^vacoled. Measures are recornraend- 

Ifed for j^viating difficulties on ibis sub- 

^^The*Governor recommends a revision 
Afthe tawj».latin 2 to the import atton of 


qSSft to consult ! — - 

03 thoir rrcsiucni pru v, — . n ^ot now reached suen 

Art iSXtie« in^'! «“ 

4s^,bv a" UnitXStote^ la^tbere- 

fi^d^and the» iffiprehs^ions have 

fcU«W fttons r*'® 

^JSliafliat bWIieborasricultM*. i 


^ K elected 

by tbimr 

sent to the Hwi»e 

wa. I *!>»« 

IBnays*;^, ^ 

The^iiwitib'of 

acting Govi 

'* ^ ^ B on tbU' ^ 

Khe^Mf ^ 

m 
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rccominnuMiil ,to you to impress upon 
our representatives in CoDgrass the ab- 
solute necessity for the safety of this 
state, that those duties should be main- 
tained. Large eapitats are in 

tins culture, the exj^olhses attending it 
are enormous, reliance .has been placed 
upon the faith of the nation* and a efmnge 
in the system which has hi^erto be^i 
pursued'in this respect, woiitd plunge 
this st'itc into inextricable einharrass- 
incnts. 

‘ The law on tlic sul^eet of rpoi^ itDd 
levees pa'^sed at your last'^S^n^ ^eds* 
1 think, some utuetulrnehV\;'|()^Sei^ 
requires that all the inspt^m^ $-the 
parish must assenible to 
works .shall be done on the puMc^Vees. 
It odeu happens that drey all as- 
semble. 1 think it ^ W Abetter to 

fix the number necessary for tbls^htist- 
iicss at three fourths or two thirds. 

‘ I would also repomutend it to you to 
renew your exertidns to obtain the share 
to which we are entlDed in the proceeds 
of the sales of thit public /kjW .in this 
state; end also to endeatm^; obtain 
from Congress a donation lands 

within the lirnits of T.rOuis!dH||| which 
remain un.sokl. Their vml^to the 
United States i.s inconsbt^rablc* to us 
their inocecdsnppliedto the coi)}»tniclloB 
of new roads, and to the opening of 
canals by which the superfltioua wafers 
of the Mis!itiH.-.ijipi may escape tO the 
ocean, would be productive of great ad* 
vantages — Lomsi'ina would become 
more healthy — our brcthfcn of* the 
North might settle among us wKhoirt 
dread of those autumnal levers which 
soinciimes rage with such fatal violence 
upon the bai»ks of this mighty attain, 
and this beautiful ami fertile rcgtbfi^^nd 
the great emporium of the W«*»f Would 
bo rendered secure fioui tlic danger of 
inundation.’ 

The question to which the death of 
Af. Derbigny gave ri*«e, ivn*< defiiiiliiely 
decided on the l Uh of January, Thij 
two Houses pB'^S’d a rc>(jlt|i|||n to haV#: 
a Governor eb'( t< <l l.y the pVopIe on the 
first Monday in July next, who shall re- 
main in olFiee the space of four yea^ 
The Senate i^pse * President ii the 
place of Mr <B#^vais»^8f}d thexpajori^y 
were in favor 4 ||[i|^ 

Opelousas, wliMpokrtbe of Govt- 

emtnej^ until • Sustallation of th^ 

Ginjtgr elect, ' 

A law wa.s passedfit 
th tfj p Bps ion of Ixiuisiana Legist 

tutw; for 1830, pvwidifig for the expuh 
siob of free persons of colors It 


contains 17 sections, the purport ’’of 
which is, that all free ncgiocsr 
ihalattos, and^ other free - persons of 
color* who hitvO' come into the state 
since cite lot of ^jaituary 1825, in viola- 
tion of the AOfc ’patWiiil on the 14th of 
Api^t* hef eaAer come 

Info ^e ordered to leave 

under penalty 
OLorfof^bj^e at ha^d la* 

bat i tli^y depart* in^ 3(1 days 

ahgr the expim^n of their sentence* the 
penalp^iMihft''W to it^rison- 

^*®kling^^Tpperty, on 
atofte taxes,— 
so'fitq* a5'fo'‘iihiNfr?the^^ year Ihilbre 

clepaldaicifoi^noimiQit of giving scctai- 
fhelr good hiawwiour, ami that 
they will depart when l^he year has ex- 
1^^* persons of etdor who shall 

naliU sYitte as seamen, ^c, at- 

tadh^df% spy vp»sei| and who .sImM not 
depart said ve.-wel, provided she W 
destined for an outward voyage, or if not, 
wdio .-ha)} remain in the !»tate longer than 
13 duv'-. me msdc lictblo to the sanu^ pen- 
alties an above provided. Free persons 
who «hall knowingly bring or cause to 
be broiicht inti) the sUte^ any^ froo ifor- 
eon of color, sni l «hl|UtoM him ataslave 
or otbu to sell him as a slave, are made 
subject to a penalty of $iO(>d for each 
olFence, 'am I at«ove the 
which may be recovered. 
cipatmg Aatres arc required to 
bonds of $1000 for each person soetnaii- 
dpated, conditioned on the ^^pOrmanent 
removal of the same from the state, 
within one month after tiie act of eman- 
cipation, , ^ . 

Be it further enacted^ 

That if any white jK‘rs«m shall ho con- 
victed of bring the author., printer, or 
publi.slier()t any wriitoii or printed paper 
or papers within the ^tate* or shall use 
any language w iih thr iotont to disturb 
the peace or •iecurily of the same, in re- 
lation to the Kliives of the people of this 
state, or to diminish that reaped which 
is com in and ml of free porscins of color 
for^tlre whites, 'by the 40th section el an 
act entitled 'apact prescribing the rulge 
and oondUj^tMbo observed with rc^pifot 
to . neipMpjiii^^ flavea of Ihis territory* 
appcoved’juue Tth, IW,' o*- to dLatroy 
thnlli^ of disti»riiotti^.w|;^h the law 

several 

cfossw^ti^gl^'bomiuufdt^ such person 
shall of a 
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niorcovcr imprisoned for a term nol less 
than six months, nor exceetlinfj; three 
years; and if any free person of color 
shall he convicted of such offence, he, 
she, or tliey, shall be seiilcnced to pay a 
line not exceedln^ one thousand dollars, 
and imprisoned at hard labor for a time 
nut less thau ihreo years, nor inoio than 
five years, and at the cxjiiration of such 
impiisontticnt, he banished ]roni this 
stale for life. 

A law w as passed making it punisha- 
ble with death or iioprisonment at the 
disci c lion of the court to do any act 
iia\ iiii; a tendency to excite inaubordina- 
iion among the slave population. 

Ji was also made an oirence putiisUa- 
hi» with imprisonment of not Icsi, than 
out' niji moiv. than 12 mouths totcaih a 
Rian' It) rend or write. ^ 

A law was al**o passed aatboi’ixiug the 

tji)\ «'i riof 1(1 surrender to duly authorized 

ojhet i^aiit. person^ chalked with h.iv- 
nej Itccij iiuillv of murder, ai-(iii. roh- 
he; \. loi|i('r>*, counierlciuiig oi jape in 
ativ loa'i’;n counlry : provided that such 
evKii lice he fuinislieii of euilt as 
would iNiirranl his i its'iiiulmoni tor trial. 

Jiexolrtd, hy the and home of 

rfpTrsentitt(Vt*> oj'thv v (J hfUflHhOfUt, 

t / fi(Ui<yoJ i'iiftvtoed-, riiat the 

geiienl asK-mlilN oi tins state do not con- 
cur U^tlu. \ iews .ind s, ntimenb< c\pix*'^- 
ed nv tlm rcsolmiori'* ol the leaislaluiv 
of the sTale ot Mi>M«sippi, rohuivt (o 
tlif. tanil ot ; and that the legisla- 
ture ot tilts "t.ite duos not perceive any 
uiicoii-'titutionalily in adojiling such 
nn,,!"!!!!"*. 

d. bet*, rijal we t.ighly approve 
u( the H' luu.m*. of the legislature ol 
Vermont, l»v v\hieh they have declared 
ihe law ut on the t.iiill, to he con- 

stitmi.mat, esjM'dient, and harmU«s to 
the soMihciii suirs, or any other ot our 
hisler KiatcJ 


llesolved, ^c, That our senators in 
congress be insli ucted, and our lepre- 
.sentatives requested, to accede to and 
support such measures as those that are 
contemplated by the law of 1H28, on the 
tariff. 

We undersUmd that these Tesoiu- 
tioiis passed the senate unanimously, 
and the hcu.^e with only t-even dissen- 
tient*-. 


m.i'jc r TONS, 


July. For Govonor. 


Bieunvenu Homan 

362S 

Beauvais 


1 I7.S 

Ibuuilton 


2701 

Randall 



Con gross. 


1st District 

E. /; Tr/i>/( , 


2d do 

Gcrt. 'J'hdtnOft. 

1040 


Riplc) . 

!UU 


Saiindeih, 

51.7 

3d do 

J. Jivlktrd, 

LiMM 

Ku**!, 

1 1^2 


Slatcincj^of the amoiinl of Sugar .ind 
Molgyiltmade iu Louisiana in IS29. 


tcincnl of t 
dcd|i|imi 


Point Coupee 
West liaton Rouge 
l’a.-t RaIou Rouge 
Iher Vittel^' 
Ascension 
St'James 

St John the llapti'l 
St riiaiics 
JefleiMtu 
Oilcans 
St Baiiiaid 

Attak.ipas 
riaqueir.im x 
H.tyoii Lalouiche 
Baiauiia 


SUQt/T. 

Jlhds. Hhds. 

olio 212 

<120 
L><i0 

22 l.h 

S2:-' 

OtKiO 

LMU7 T:)hi) 

320'JiJ *>!ns 

util 
IJt’dl 
2s 1 1 
33.J-1 
27-77 
‘ISO 


7d.7t) 

and OnclouxUs (>71.7 

7o»2 
oMlM 


Total 


J'T'dl.'U t 


tennesisi:k. 


Septembn, H21). The Lcf^lMurg oi’ 
this slate assembled at Nashville on tho 
21 fit of ihi'' month. Dr Joel Walker, 
was eh cted Siveakcr of the Senate, and 
\\m. R. lliH and Gen. Wni. Martin, 
Clerk tuid Assistant Clerk. Fpliraim jl. 
Foster was appoinfed Speaker of the 
House, and Thomas J. Campbell, and 
Edmund W. Tipton, Clerks. 

A^ii^ssage was then received from 
UlU^RcIlency WilUam Hall, the (»ov* 
rtlls l\¥: attention of the Leg- 
^islatiire to the condition ol the Judtcxal 


NWcmoftiie i'’late. .u ivcoinim n s 
that some mt'.isiMcMiiai I'c V 

the punixl.mcnt of nirnm.u 
more ctfectual than appeal pi act ical le 
under the' present st do d ‘ 

multiplied. lets of nolrnee 
are douhtlexs encouraged by the l.u i Un si 
with which the heavy .saucUoiiti ol tho 
law arc, wholly evaded. Jtato-piis?oiiP 
and Penitentiaries on the plans ot many 
of the other states arOiSimgcfeted. 

The piomolion of Piddii' Ldueahon 
is next pre'^i.nted to the atteutioii of the 
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Kopri-scntiiliVL's of t]>e The Gov- 

ernor its thr dii!\ of the lt\t»i'‘UUure 
to choiisli with (‘.ire sucli rtj- 

sourcfs a** m.i\ he in thtMi- power, foi 

the oiiLoord^einent of schools, colletre" 

and :u'a< loin h*s A fund lor thcsuppoii 
ol comiaon schools in tins to a 

considei.ihie amount, has heen already 
set apait. With the amoiint uf capital 
now at our command loi that pnrpoiiL, it 
is not ho|M.‘d foi or expected that a sue 
cesflul plan eon hi he immediately put 
in opeiaiion and “U-tained ; hut we 
slionld take caie not only lliat there 
shonhi t»e no oi‘ the on^inAl 

amo'Hi!. hjt that there he a regulaf and 
rea'^ttnahle im iej-e. 

Tho r-'.hjeet ot i*. next taken 

lip. and tli ■ eomidaiMt'* that have been 
maile proluMiljiiv .luain-t the I’. Slates 
liraiich jl.iMk nv»nc- J U nljoijt conced- 
im; ilj.'it tie r*’ i-^ pro!»<'rly any ohjocliou 
ai'aiji'*! tile 1,1th r in^iitnlioih that is not 
coniiaon to ri!l the Hanks, the Gnt'ernoi 
says. — ‘ I’he ^ood or cv«l resnlriui* 
from h iiikinij: opei .itions, wheiJtier of lo- 
cal or naiiunal lusiitiitionsy.settjll^evcn at 
thi'^ advanced pmiod ot onr 
in the -science* nl tiov r‘rnmerjtr% be still 
too much the snliject of honest dillei- 
ence of opinion to tusnfy poinvc con- 
elusions loj ii! atram^i tlieii gj^eral util- 
ity ; and I suhiini isilh "vejJPfferenee, 
whctliLr in the pn nl p istnre o| atlaii-^, 
it would not comp.irt wiin tho he-.t views 
■jf owi own iriteie-t>. « onsisit*nc\, jirid 
p:o<><l f.iilii, to (lireci ilie puhlic. attention 
to tip -nppoit or ojipo-itmn which oui 
hi St ni.ij,mf ii»*« may dictate on a pro- 
pojed 1 1'upw «il ol eoi |) n, It*' powers, 1 , oil- 
er than tu an nnpj ofo.i'-ie roiithel with 
exiiitiniT establi^liMo nt-, w ho,‘>e lioiiis 
are uijertdy mimlnMed, .ind wlmse deal- 
iiij^s aiL iim xi epiioii oMe they 

were leiifdly est,jMi..inMi. -o tlwy m..y at 
ft propi r tiinc !m- ipiooied. 

A .small p:ut oi liie Itomuiary be- 
tween the '-.tate and KeiitiU'kv remains 
unadju'.rci!, .mil the snhji ct is laid hi Ion; 
the iof^isialnre. 

(tcUtiicr, U'ljJi.Tim Car* oil was -worn 
in a- (*o\eirior ol the hiate, for the en- 
suin^r two years, on the l-it ol OetohcT, 
and Oh the .*ld inst. he addrcssi d the Le^- 
Hlafiin* 111 ;t messaire of considerahle 
leri;;th. 'I'he first '-nliject considered rs 
tiic Stale Hank, esfahli-hed in i 8 ti 0 , for 
suidainm^ (he credit of the state, at a 
period of i£rc'ii pecuiii.iry einbaiia.s.s- 
ment — tln^ redemption of lU notes be- 
ii))^ secured by pl^id^inif tho proceeds of 
the .sales of iiriappiopriated lands, and 
tlie ordinary revenue of the state not 
otherwise di-pose d ol. 


The eiiuses for the eslahh-liment 
ihi- institution havint; p'a-sed riw,i\ , the 
(fiiVeinor i.s of opinion that nood policy 
would deimuid a seiileinent ol its ailaiis. 
lie think- It iindcniahle, ‘that an ai;ri- 
cutlural people cannot allord li> llm 
small piohts of theii lai mb, to ]ia\ the 
ordiiniiy iiUeieit upon hoi rowed mon- 
ey/ and adds, if this eaiinot he. done 
with sali,‘ty, the iinpiopiictw and had 
eonsequeiieea of Ium rowing, Iroin tlo* 
Suite H.mk must he admitted, e-pecndly , 
it it -hail appear that tho leL.al niteu-i 
III 1110-1 iM-taiices is not hull the ch.ir;re 
fowiiK'h its dehlors are miule liahle “ 
'I’his he iis-eits to he tho fad, lu-m th«‘ 
expense- attending' the opciu lions nf u 
iiewak ixc * Since tin: adjoinniin iit <■{ 


the la-: L 

.encral Vsbcmhly, al oi.i 


hnndi eii 

jndgmeiit.s hue h. . n 

mkt n 

.igain.-i <h ht<irs <d ihe Bank ol 'i . ' 

J*Ie 

.ind it is 

ni>‘ luireasoniihle Jo }> . 

-I! ,!U 

Ih.Lt at ] 

e.'i.'.t one hundied nu- 

)n-i n 

taken .it 

KnoxMlle f rom 1 hi - 

-tan - 

im*n! li 

* ).‘.irl\ appeals tint lie 

j'.aidt 

dehliii - 

i\ in inien.st and oth* r * le 

■jI 

fiom iwehe to tweiityhv** jiu 
upon t \ery <1o1j tr tliey horrow.' 

( dit 

Jiesuli 

1 the iisk m employ mg 

as ii 


does, not le— tlim -ixljtwo the 

aiiinrii ex|n odiniri ol tin l>ank,a^eiKy 
included, is a tax on the peopitMd nol 
n^-s than fouitien thoiis.md dol^.ii,-.-— 
ihe iiileiest ol iieiuly *»lie of ih- 
wliw!« < .ipita). 

Tin* (nncrnnr heheie-' that tin nnm- 
her of lho-«‘ imlchled to the i- 

likely to nHi»ase: and ilnil . a- ')p uh* 
male re-iiii, tiie tahh-- of the li-'i-i.i- 
tnrewili he coveied with fi« t'l ip'i- I'or 
lelld. He n f. 1- lo flii* hl'I .! \ i/J the 
l:nt tweijly \* *!- iti leiali 'O (,i the 
rreneli liroad .eel HoMoi, d, 'e- .md to 
ihe rfiioie lire III case ot tip- 1 1 1 v\ .i-'i i 
landsaies, ami .-..ivs, — * Oiii e\[j .nnir 
furnishes hut too much pi**t>f 1 1 lix. had 
policy of the stateV pennillinj, lU cAi- 
/.cns to become its dctiiors ; nor noeii 
iinythiiip: more he added lo show tin* to- 
tal inability of a pcojde en^f.ifjed in the 
cultivation of tho soil, to pay even legal 
interest upon borrow'd! money ’ 

He therefore lecommcmis immediate 
measures to investigate and settle the 
a/laiis of the State Bank, 'fhe aiteii- 
tioii of ihc Legislature ia men direderi 
lo a revision of the Criminul Jarisju u 
dence of the Stale, as he thinks the un- 
necessary severity of the laws destroys 
theii irinuene.e, by too ofVen lejjjj Bin.'h ; 
acquittals and pardons. The 
lion of the Penitentiary system l|||Wie 
most approve*! plans of some of the olh- 
cr Ji^lale.-, is lecomiiicuded. 
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Internal hiiprovemciiis arc iir\t 
pointed out for encuura^eincnt. 

Ah the nioaiis of the state may not 
iiittify tlie iiiiiiicdiatc roiuinciieement of 
sueli an undcrlnkiii^^, adequate surveys 
are recomineiidc d, as a preparatoi y step. 
TJic prtipriety ol incorjioratinjr eoinpa- 
nies lor tlie eoiistruclion of lumpike 
n».!ds and liridijes, alter the plants ol oth- 
er dates, is also ‘'Ui^j^ested : — 

* It i" s^^arceI> neees'.ary to 'irniaih.' 
,u's the (ioxeinor, ‘ tliat oin roads m 
;jie winter season aro alniod inipass.ible, 
uti! yet we 1 m\<; stone in cjieal m ahnn- 
d.niee and more convciiiem k»i ilie eon- 
-tiiMtion nl‘ rouds, Ilian an\ oilier date 
,•1 tli« I’nion/ 

■{'he Messfijre closes wiMi pit jUisnijLT 
of relict to the pnndi .m ol 
i! the Hiwusseo ►.ilo’*, an I !ti the 
'. 11 / ’-s rc'^idinjr south oi I it'ot h ilioad 
ii d 1 !n'-{on, m their del.L I » llie eo!le<res 
1,(1 ,n .all •iiiC'' of the ^I. tie, \- hod) ha*' 

I n a '-oiirec of nujcli j»e:p!e\ity Im 
IV. ''ais; (and in hoip whieheases 
♦ M.' !!. t'ldily In c mpiv with thtiiiii- 
fits lia-jiio\'n ou* id liiv nnta- 

ni.sM,' eiienm-i ’’li'i ^ in whirh the 
''’■I’tMshne .sto 'd 1 I'ij >N»i;_*^tNli(i)n'* 

' -i t!ie prf‘‘.<'i \ .iti'>n (d t!,< .'tnnn st.tnd td 
,'iisowJU'tl li\ 'h ‘ s itifniijr iiijii- 

. n-id his^ hy rh' jiUM i-t le^olnvious ot 
) > .nnin t'lern to \ r ln;it<‘i i e(.Mj|,unfs — 

and V' lth etin::! on tiit pio'^pt.i- 
■ 'd* -I'.d tlir l-rii-m. 

Urt'tW m I'v lix (ii niuly was eleft- 
- d '•-i in p! i-’e ol .hd.u il. Ivt.sn, 
j-lii M ''’ ‘ ' lei id The vole 

■ t! (.!iiii'\ .‘11. Aiuiei>on 17, 

t };.■ H.in-t' <ii Kt'preseiitalives pre- 
!i I 's 111 jiiip! .tt liment aiiainoi 
\-n!Mni(‘! \V V’l iMm!!,''. one of the 

. of t'lO t IICUH t oorl? of, llie 

'!'!)•'> sii!>-t.m'.i.*’.l> ai’eiise theJndijeid 
< nip ildt iii .ileei of 0lliei.il dot} in sleep- 
uiic a: dilfeienl limes on the leiieh dui- 
inii: the arpiuiiij; of causes — heinjr inllu* 
eneed liy prepidicc and partiality in his 
iwdu’ial 'thn'i.sioiH, nnd e'^peci.illy of im- 
proper conduct in relation to the private 
evamination of -Mrs Taul, rcspeclinc: 
her sijvnaHire to a deed for the couvey- 
anre ol a lot of ’ tiid in Nashville. 

After !i long t'lal during which strong 
political exckernciit was developed 
against the Judge, b© was finally acquit- 
ted. 

LsijgsLATiojr. — Tlie Legislature at 
ll j M Pw bn passed a law, appropriating 
East Tennessee ; 60,000 to 
thPWdifle, and ^30,000 to the Wes- 


tern District, for internal improve- 
nients. The whole to he placed under 
the direction of a JBoard of six Coin- 
inisnoners, two fioin each district; of 
which Boaid the (governor is tube chair- 
man ex' officio. 

A law w a*! also passed authorizing any 
man whoso wile shall liavc three oi mure 
children at one birth, to lake up SiOO 
acics of liie stale lands lor each ol hia 
eliildrcn. 

A bill to c.slablisb a pcnitcniiary iii 
'reiiiiessec, pass(*d both hi anclu's ol the 
IcirisValure. 'Die suni of .‘^^.>,000 was 
appimrriated, to cany llir !ii)l into client 
aiitl CTunniencc opcr.it ions 

Tin' oHici.l1 ropoi t ol iIm; rc\cniio of 
rhe state ol' Tcntit-'S^-c leu \hi'u- 

ilcdan unappropi ihImI I'.d.uicr ol 
li.7 10 cent-. 

31 . jsIU). AncMonls- fmiii Shi-1- 
byvillc iind Chdrlottc, 'S-omIk- a \ci'^ 
Molentand di‘-ti iif'tu c /"» /ni// *. \\ Incli 
M-Ued tlio-c jdaecs nil tli< iii”bi ot the 
;;i-t , — Wc (pintc from tlicin a* Inlloiis 
*• SUelhymUf i- in rnin<. thi Mon- 
day tue^^Hbonf 12 o’clock, it plca-cd 
l’rovid!™pio vi-it tills plane w iili .i most 
dc\a-tin?mirMcanc. 'J lu* f 'tun l-bou'=n, 
7»Lii knt'hou'^e, MiUlindi-t ('lniin)i, the 
brill. Hotel tliclhink. and many niJicr 
Mslmdilc bniidings wiue pio.-lratcd in an 
UlsMllt. Five toiuig men wcie killed, 
and inan\ ntbei*. bini-ed and woiuulcd. 
M)OUt tbiityiiilil -toies .uul -'bops, and 
ten or iilleeiid\vcl’.ini:-hnnse- weio oNcr- 
thiuwn. 1 -hall not aiteTMid to desciibe 
llie scene. No one in .ml the lull rd a 
tree, or f ii(e,f»i Imn e It was one 
con-t.int. moi.ntoiioiis. -bull loar— the 
Mrice ol the tempest . the h'j.l!lning was 
u con- laid ibi-li, nuideimg CM^iytbing 
\i.sibie: liie iMilh w as covered with a 
.'her t .»f w ilei. From the Public .'^(prarc 
oa-t, ..i) i- ill one nndj-lmgnislu ,1 loass of 
1 urns 

' ( fiuriottf, Juitf 1. Mont Id bet 
niubi. our MlIuL'-e w 's M-itrd wito a 
toinoio. the viidiuice and tbn destinctivc 
eib’Cl- ol whieli no KU'jne C.m dc-ciibe. 
The wind rjinio.o'lo d tl , \illajic lioin 
the ?oulhwtsi ; allbon^li the appeal aiicc 
of the .-k> was bigbfhil. .iml one con- 
Htaut glase ol lightniiiji in-piicd avvc 
and abirm, yet no one nntu ipatcd, none 
could anticiinilo. are* even ikiw it is du- 
ficultto UMlizc what the laAagcs of live 
n.iniiie,' have piodnced. Tlie only house 
in the town that entirely c'^’c^ped ininry 
is that oecupied as a sioic by .Tames 
Steel & Co.; and, wjth the buildings 
destioycd, nearly all their contenls were 
swept awiay and lost. The Court- 
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’notice, a sMih-itaniul brick building, is a 
heap <»r — riic J iil is nearly lev- 

el witii the i^iouiid. 7‘hc public reconis 
arc aij(i ihc iVa^inciits of the huild- 
inij- *Mc scattered through the country 
hr miles.’ 

UndiM- dale of the 9th insi. the N.isli- 
VI lie p.ipei adds . — “ Accounts continue 
toi'c.'cli us of the destructive etFects ot 
the tornado cu the night of the 3 1 si nil. 
Upbraids of lilt} houses in Ruthcifoid 
comity, wfMc citln r blown down or un- 
rooted ; and although ruaiiy persons have 
been terribly wonml 'd, yet no deaths in 
that comity have \el been iicard oh* 

Jtnif', SpitiMi- — An e-\plo»ion*took 
plac(‘ in t!ie In d ol a Cieek, about l‘i 
miles from Na'liMlte, on the^ 120th ol 
Jime, 'I'lie noise resembled that of 
bUuving rocks; ani on esainination it 
was lomiil lint the rocky ieol of the 
Cicok was Cl H-kcd and sluvercd to agreat 
evtent. Ihcces weighing 2 Ol 3(H> pounds 
were hioivt'ii olf, and the eirlh and rock 
together wcic parted in a tissuro cxUiiid- 
ing near 40 yards. A spring i$aucd from 
the edge ol the Cri'ek — thftM»iter, in 
taste and smell, n'S<mibling vjB'^hicii 
runs through a bed of stone c^. 

CioT.n Mr.vr.s. — The gold region of 
this state is described in tho following 
inannor, by Prof. 'F roost. 

*1 have vi'-ited the Tennt'ssce Ophir, 
which I bclic^o contiins more gold than 
the African Ophir — • 'tis situated about 
♦ cn or twelvi- miles (o the south of the 
Telico plains rmnr the Unika mountain, 
in the Cherokee Tndnn scttlcrnonl. The 
goM occurs in small grains^ generally 
called gob) dust, and is obtained by the 
washing of a Rtralmia of 10 or 12 inches 
of soil. .Tndging from its local situations, 
tills gold IS not brought from a distance, 
hu: eeems to liavc been produced by the 
disintegration of the lock of which these 


rmimtains arc composed. Tlu'se rocks 
liclong to the scries of transition or rather 
to the clay slate tormation. This slate 
lias been tilled with .«mall tubes ot lion 
pyrites which are now iic.irly all in a 
.Slate of decomposition, leaving these 
cavities tilled w itii the yellow iron ochre. 
These pyrites are often auriferous, and 
tlie gold not being susceptible of deconi- 
posiiion r/'umins unaltered, agd is dis- 
seininjted Ihroiigli the .soil by the disin- 
legration of the rock> the lighter parti- 
cles of vvdiich dro carried away by the 
rains, ber, leaving the heavier ones still 
ivimilning among other gravel. This 
seems to have been the case with the 
gold region this state} l)ec«use the Lold 
is not only found in the small rivulet or 
brook", but also on the declivities o! the 
inuuntai.K, and near their very sum mil" : 
so that this di'drict ina(y prove an me. v- 
haustible source of we^thnoi alone lor 
those who are eotlectlfig the meiel, but 
particularly to the fantici'S ot the "'ii- 
loiinding country, who will find a tu.n- 
ket for Liieir pro luce among the }i'’«>ple 
who are working Ihesc mines. In l.ict 
produce has already risen in price in 
Kast Tennessee- since the working of 
thc.se mines in the neighboring stale of 
North Carolina. 

‘ The local situation of the present ex- 
plored gold region is not well calAilated 
lor the 0]>oralioti9 of wasiiing on a large 
scale. The water is not sufeciently 
abundant, and, judging from surround- 
ing circumstanees^ I am induced to be- 
lieve that it never will be, so tbiit .‘di.iuld 
my FUggestiOTMi respecting tb#‘ abiiii'i- 
ance of the motal prove true, it m.iy be 
found iieccssary to transport tbi' giavc! 
about Iwo miles, wbfMc llnu'r i.> a hm^ 
stream of wj 
pose/ 


KENT! CKY. 


Dectmher^ 7’hc L‘' 2 ,'slatnrt met 
at Frankfort on the Till Dec. .fohn 
Ih'iiatbill, Ksf|. Lt. Governor, took the 
Chair in the Senate, ami J.imes Stone- 
street WT'5 rc-eIccLed Cloik. in the 
House ol Kcprp-'ontaCi^s, .John .T. Crit- 
tenden wa« ciiosen Speaker, and Hobert 
S. 'Todd, (‘iork. 

A bill providing for calling a conven- 
tion to ain^nd the constitution of the 
state, after having passed the House, 
was rejected in the Senate^ IB Ayes, 19 
Navs. 

One of the objects contemplated by 


those favorable to a cpnvcntion, was the 
adt^plion of certatpi provisions by whicli 
slavery might he gradually, but hoatly, 
abolished in th^l; cammoiiwoalth. 

1830. A law was pissed January 2Sth 
making it punishable with impris'inmei t 
of not less than 2 nor more than 10 
years to entice a slavo to leave his mnsior 
to gOfOUt of the States . 

Slaves ill treated their 
were authorised to be sold 
the Court, after proof of the.jM|^H 
A common school syptom#vli9|[[^ 
tahlishcd by law, passed JaniitBy*®, 
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IJy ihis l.\w Ihc rounty Courts arc au- 
lliorizoU lo (Jivulc their rcspertive coun- 
ties into school districts, in each of whi;*h 
three CommisMoncrs are to be elected by 
the logiil voters annually. These Coin- 
inissioncrs are to apply the moneys raised 
within the district to the use of public 
schools, and arc to be considerc*! as a 
f-orporatc body and empowered to hold 
property to an atnouiit not evcccdini;; 
.s.VJ,d{)0 i^> tlic uses of tnc scMiool dis- 
trict. 

The CoriiTnis-ionefS are also to assess 
ihc voters in their respective disUr ts 
rVoiii (he tax list, and to divi<le the 
unount collected into 4 parts, each part 
(0 l>i yppropriated to, a (Juarter of tlie 
;a-‘!*c.’s w:ig(^. A poll tax not exceed- 
M" Tn) ecuta, niay also be levied on each 
.v !»U( icalc over Widows, femes 

iol',' .ii)d guardian}*' of infants owning 
p' opf:ty within tl'm district, are author- 
/.c<l t \ vole in person or juoxy for Com- 
iiii^sio/i 'is, &c. Tbe' tax on property is 
oot Jo cvcciid 6"t^4 cents on $ttW. Ap- 
peals may lie had from the bchool di>- 
Jiict mteting to the county fourl. 
riic^c district meetings, are empowered 
'o 1.5y >uch tax a-j is deemed necessary' 
ijr ihc pufpoics of education — to clo- 
^iirnatc a Nite for school — to authorize » 
s< ho^J to he huilt, ropaire.'l .Sic* * ' 

No i^^U'feon is liable to school tax in a 
di.srnct wheio he is not a resident. 

IfSld. Public IirsTiiuJ« 
— The Louisville Advierdser an- 
nounces the Chtahlishmdht by that city of 
1 school at the public stittcd to. 

!)e, the first soutli ot the Ohio. ' It is 
tp^j^ied t«) the children df h|l the citi- 
. v'us. Tlic miinbcr of pupils entered is 

Vv ruoiy The Legislature having 
iiicM>piiri»levl a company to construct' a 
fidil lload fnnn Lcxin^iunlo the OfiiOy 
wliif h river it is to sti’iki* at Louisville, 
llie books for subscription were opened 
at Lexington on the 9lh Inst, and $^10,- 
OdO were inirnediatoly subscribed. ^sSOO,- 
dtlO \va> the sum required before the 
charter could take ctfect. ‘ The distanco 
is repr^ented to be abdut nlxty niilof, 

A report brought in, 27 ib, 

ISSOt, in relation to the Irtes^lutSbus of S. 
Carolina, accompanied by tho following 
resolutions: 

] . Hesoliiedf dy the Gmeral Jlssipn* 
bUf of the Commonwealth nf ^fCen^uckt/, 
That it is a constitutional exeteiso of 
the part of Congress, to en- 
cniflil^msprotect the manufactures of 
ites, by imposts and rc- 
tlie gond.s, wares and mer- 


chandise, of foreign nations ; and tliat 
the acts of Congress usually known by 
the nume of the tariff law*!, are not on- 
ly crmstiliiiioual, but are founded upon 
principles of policy demanded by the 
ln‘sl inleicsts of the people of these 
state". 

2 Resolved^ I'hat Congress does pos- 
sess the power, under tlie constitution, 
to adopt a general sy'jfmn of internal 
improvements, as a national nicasu'e ior 
national purpo-e*!. 

3. ReiiolvttU That tlii? report and the 
aeeoinpanyirig resolulioiis, he forwarded 
by Iho goreru»»r of tliis commonwealth, 
to thg'r^spbctive govru nors of the st.itcs 
t»f SoNfib Carolina, Viri'.iun, Geoigia and 
IMi'isissIppi, lis tlie c ' pres ion tii ii»c 
views ofthe General A'.'.emh'.y of Ken* 
tacky, on the e,jnstitu<ioii,il power of 
Congrees over the subjects of douio-iic 
matiufsicturcs, and iiL'cinul impiovc- 
luents ; and for the jiuipo^e of ascer- 
taining the views and opinions of the 
^^everul stoics of the United Slates on 
the subjects. 

•I. Rested, also ^ 7'bat the governor 
ol the c i|^ feoriweaUh be requested to 
forward ^Hin to the governors oi fiie 
other stales, of the union, respectively, 
to ho laid before tho legislatures of :liOse 
state*, fo. Oioir consideration. 

A «uli-.titutc was proposed for the 1st 
re-'Olutiuu in those words: 

‘Cont-^rcss derives no power from the 
constilulion to lay duties or imposts with 
a view to prohibit iinporlvitions, (either 
partially or generally.) iheicby destroy- 
ing both trade and revenue, only iutcDd- 
(‘d to be regulated ; and that the powers 
of Congress arc not general, but specwl, 
not omnipotent, but limited, and <lefineJ 
by tho con'^titution,* 

This stihstilutc wils rejected, 82 lo 12. 

The following substitute wa3p: opo."e.l 
for the 2d resolution : 

'That Congress ha.s no power (o cs- 
t.ihlish roculs and canals in the sevi'r.il 
.Slates, other than post or military ro.i')--, 
and on those road.s have no power to 
cf^cJt toll gate.s,’ 

»To this it was propo.sed to a;l<l tlie 
wo^s, * without the consent of the 
Slates.* llolh the substitute .and amend- 
ment were rejected, 51 to 37. 

The. reiuiiiniiig re 'oiulions were not 
contested. Some debate arose on the 
proiimblc, piiliculurly in reference to 
llie following sentence ; 

* .And tho Gcnor.ir As-sembiy of Ken- 
tucky cannot omit to avail itself of an 
occasion so appropriate, lo call to its aid 
the ofl repeated sentiments of their 
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most (listin^uMicil fellow citizen, Ilmry 
Claif, ulmse zealous and able exertions, 
and* eiiuncut services in support 

of botii nie.Hures, have been only cqual- 
JimJ hi> iirdeni patriotism and un- 
If ending integrity.^ 

Several alleinpfs were made to ex- 
rlufJt! 01 modify this clause, but it 
finally ictaiiiod by a majority of 18 
votes. 

A Committee was also appointed to 
inquire into :i piactirc prevaitiiiKin cer- 
tarn towiK on the Mississippi of exact- 
ing wharfage from the boats oQ that riv- 
er. This Committee reported Con- 
gross liadlhc light to legulale ti®aif<|ierce 
beiwecn the sevcul sUt09 and that 
llic^e exactions were unequal, oppress- 
ive and contrary to tiie cofib,tllution. 
Tins resolution was passed and the 
governor was directed to tiansniit^it 
with the repoit to tlic governors of Mis* 
jissippi and Loufsiana. 

A resolution also passed -auUiorizing 
the burning of of llm notes of 

the bank of the commonwealth reclaim- 
ed from circulation. . , 


A bill was reported - for the repeal of 
flic law allowing pay for slaves exe- 
cuted,* the discussion of which c nised 
lunch excitement. In the course of the 
debate, it was averred by a member, 
that the state of Kentucky .contained 
one hundred and sisety Ihomand itlaves^ 
while only one-fiJUh ot' the tax ]»aying 
whites wore theiv entire owners, and 
that j);rKS,00d had aire^Hly beeu^aid from 
the state Ireasury as indemnity for slaves 
executed. finally hud upon 

the table, to makto' foOJn for a substitute, 
impo'^inp a tax of foortli of one per 
cent upon the valiib of all slaves in the 
state, for (lie fund to meet 

such diibuMeincJ^ts, , hills, aiier 

much debate, wct^TdstjTbit^iiig in ioi ce 
tlip olil law as it oii^fiajfly^ood, .md 
pausing gicat dis8a^^p^Q!>|in:ioug Hie 
noh-filgye-Jiolding A bih 

subsequently passed tcr'ding 

in the Imiunc. prohtiti|^g^)he biii^ 
into that sale or ah 

mcrcinndis^j^iw^ich.' did;fi'oif.]iowever be- 
come a law. ' ';V . 



Steam Boats.— The iin|/rovcmenl 
of the western country hu-f been, for 
ihc three or lour past without a 

paiallelin the histoiy of new settlen^ts. 
Causes of great magnitude and 'powor 
generally operate slow results. In noth- 
ing has this been seen more clearly, 
than in the lesulls of ilie applici^tiou of 
steam power to transportation on the 
western waters. This power, of Im- 
mense influence every w hero, fiom the 
physicial confonuati|U;i of the western 
country at once protuised a bearing up- 
on tlie interests of the west, which, per- 
haps, exceeded that which it could have 
upon any other countiy of equal ex- 
tent. The rivers in those plates are of 
immense length, compared with those oi 
most other countries. They have^of 
the most part calm and unbroke^l^t 
strong and powerful currents. 
arc ahnost interminably natural cyuj||s, 
interwoven by a complicated (issuy^ipf 
hundreds of beatable' lateral branchbe. 
No other river, it is believed, on llm^glolbe 
wat^&o many and ikii, remote as 

ihejHifisw.sippi. ' he 

cdppared to it, in i^ard to the extent 
of its stcaTn navigation. , Tehing lakes 
and all sorts of t^^atably into the 

computation, it is believed, that the 
Mississippi and its waters oflbr, without 


cblculaiiihg any arlificiiid^nAlmflic ac- 
count, 51), «>00,jnilc'«. This jiDui(m.se itl- 
hivial 'Valley,;^bably the ajtfgl^exten- 
sive known on the^earfb, is 

ail -Lmai navigation . 

^eam vesselsj.ti^ycrsi* it in every di- 
rection, and, Johibhy far the most general 
ami of tnmspmi and 

travel for -distances, wlnUi tur 

Had it lud been ftr the 
invbst^jl and applicatinn ni '-team to 
prO!pewg;boats on the w.itei, the v\est- 
erb« country would have been at ibis 


time, a vast extent of .sparsely peopled 
forest, cultivated by farmers, of habits, 
and in a state of improvcMneiit, like the 
people of western Virginia, and those of 
the interior (he western states.. It 
wouid, per^|wi have contained l,O0iO,- 
OM people the habits of hunt- 

ing. pasKU'alyei^ ay rieulturaf^ 
ly happy, it may ^e, with thepi^li^in- 
habitanty '-r btt^uch mere rtHlei^ipIe 
and.|idfikjrh'k«! intheir modes am^ppear- 
enee. dense population, the kyge 
imt of the nit^juifadturlng esUb- 
the munfeipal improvetnents, 
theadeanees, real^ pretended ,i|y{|era- 
tuie, the , histe; m modes, ^MBlpd 
ways pf living, apw /witnciH^Hkc 
western states, 

anee and wants of their populit^B^th 
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iho^c of tho Atlantic cities, may he 
Ilia inly traced to the influence of Htoam 
I>oat navigation. The first steam boats 
began to run in 1813;- and a trip tioin 
New Orleans to the, mouth of' the Ohio 
in thirty days was Mazoued iu the 
ern papers, as an achievement of incred- 
ible advancement in stCam boat naviga- 
tion. They would /tnake the trip in 8 
days frojn New ’^rltHans'to \ouisvilic, 
45t> miles farther. The nuinlu r of ste.'im 
h.lats by dogri»Ba-^d«jis^^^ frdm 1 to 
about 250, the prcji^lftltjtWuhiher. They 
are of every aamuuthf lonriiii::**, from fiO 
to TiOO tons, and cvjf'ify of hn- 

}H')r'>ment,'fronni hulk, in 

n Inch eatljeyitrid h<wf«|j's are trao-ported 
I > New io, boats of the most 

‘.tiMiptnoiiS. sihWji ^nd the rmi-t in|^- 
ir.on^ arraug^it^toconifort and luXU- 
ly. ■ 

'I'lie ditfusturi of'^ijks, papere, p irnph- 
h Is, and gefterall^'''uie me. ms of iiifor- 
m.iiioii and>:;lfGif¥ti>y]bihj^^t h i.s been of 
I Lie yeafa/rgf^ififc aiid ‘"'#l3ctiieiirtionablc. 
\('w>p;ii»ers in tbiN state li.ive lnplt'«lhi 
number, and adyiucod than that 

ni geiierd hnprovemont. ’ Tliotcarcnot 
Jai fiocn ItH) periodicals in the state of 
Ohio. 

file pap<n’ of the western country has 
hitherto been of ' the darKest'«ppe'a»'aucc 
and meanest texture. EfIRiris arc com- 
ineucm^d improve impotiant 

rnamjfn f'hloridcOT intro- 

trod uceti for bleachittf^-fh^wJ a'lturkcd 


carried into effect. Dut the progress i-' 
strong and irre.sistibJc over all ilic >tate, 
and it daily becomes more popular. 

In Cincinnati, the fust anniversaiy of 
fro** schools was kept in tlie .suminer of 
1H.5U Eighteen hundred scholars, alino’^t 
exclusively cliiUlren tlial had prcviou,sly 
bel li little instructed in any scliool, were 
arranged under their several banners, 
and marched to the sound of music to 
the first Presbyteii.in eburrb, where an 
addrcs.s was delivered to them, in w Inch 
the Sf>eaker stated, that imiy years 
preceding, the "pof on which that 
WAS built was a wilderness, the 
abodiA' -of 'Indians and wild Vea-ts. It 
appeared, tbdl about piipi!*^ belong- 
ed to . Uio fiec schools of Cincinri,>ti. 
The fdw'6'i‘egii).iting these free school-, 
differ from ilio'»e ot New I’'i's,l,ind but 
Utile, except in point*i adjusted to the 
peculiar org-.iiizatiori of wevdetn soi'icty. 
i‘or in -lance, black and roll nod people 
arc not assessed for the imunlcnancc of 
tliiise scbbo)» — rMJrtJVc their cbililren 
j.rdrnctu4, ittfftenr ' 

The ’j^rnple of Ohio htt« bad it.s in- 
fluence 'fPtn other westtum «Jiatcs. In- 
diana has' appointed a committee of it* 
lt*gi-»lature to leporf upon iJie expedi- 
ency of ..dopting lliis s^sluni. And it 
wc may i <dge from the tenor of com- 
niuiiication-i in the p.^pci‘* and. pamph- 
lets upon educution, the svstem i- niak- 
jn|p i#tcaidy progress in all tlio we-teni 
states,' ttiiid will jShoilIy he adopii d a‘' in 


improvcinemeni in the appoai‘ttnce oT 
(i.c ;>,ioi*p i»as been the ' CtHtsCifuehCe. 
S.-hoo! h iok‘* to a great eitMint.Are pub- 
ll-,)Cd lUilC.lg ihe«!c, ami Other and urare 


im‘oii.i puhliddUg haiSi 
mi 11* n» (’iuiMiinatt, 
tugum, N i-.‘ivi:ie and Now 

In co iiMou with the other part.s df the 
union* .they have too great a number of 
.setnuftfarle-il rhgnified with the natn^ of 
colleges and academies. These alptost 
int^ume^al>leK^^^V4^ iiisiijtutiofli ’fitiiyetit 
the dovolopmont of ^ 

narics. ' ’ ’ 

, B^^an era', ineoOT|WI^|ll|^(OTQj^. 

any otherjHiil wc,4tftmjedu- 
dawned,, ill; tM ''^(Miij04^ee- 
inenll Qf.iite free 'f*cliool 8yw;t^i,')|^;tlio 
of those of the eastern ’Sllites. 
The state «tf f[]lhit]», now 
ly amflildn'nftflWltstntSjhae'i^^ 
ample, ii was' 

pp^mn,; befor^ th^' extern yj^eived 
legislativer ouactinent. — 
JHHMtein tnraA ^dO^d by 1ai^, it 
years before it went 
jnfo^^y consiilcrahlo operation, and it 
IS even now lar trom luuiig uni vci ‘-.illy 


Ohio. 

Cawai.s. —T he con.sti action of the 
Ohio cftnal (thecomuicnccmont of which 
has been heretofore mentioned.) wa- 
provi'i’uted lliis year with great activity. 
It was coniiMiiplated that trom hike Erie 
to the Licking suifdbit, 1^0 miles would 
be finished during the Hcason. I be a\ - 
ert|e ciwt on this section amounted to 
:5l0, 11,77 per mile. The fiibt ho:ii w hiclj 
passed from CJlcavelaiul to New .iik, ar- 
rived ait ’Newark on the lOih ot July 
1880, And by the 1st of Septciiihci 

« W’- had. been locinved fiom canal 

e residue of the line, 118 mile.s, 
tifi^fhcr With a feeder of 11 inUes, is 
i^der contract to be fini'^hed at diiler- 
eni periods previous to the first of June, 
1881.".-'.:; . 

ThV total cof!< of to Ohio canal is es- 
timated iaf 3,58if;^&8’f ’f|6, that of the M i- 
ami canal at J75flf,686 48 • 

The cost of repairs and additional 
work on the Miami Panal during the 
year 1828^ was $11,3:14 .'^3. 

The great cnnal is to pass through the 
town of ('hiUicolhc, and a cori^ideraldc 
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\\ alcr j)ov\ rr V. i’l btJ crcattid by its locks , 
,i!ul 11 siupuUo to manufactures 

i'AjK'tU'.!. Twenty years apo. bar 
jioij. ij.nis, iVr, wcic brouiiUtfiom <listaiit 
pl.K.vs toC'l.illiv-ulIiC— ' iron CO l 
ji.uls 2.') jiiT lb. The bci’t 4‘‘''bty 

of iioo, liiiulc 10 ibc ncijj^liborbooii, oou 
-nflls iW 14 cvol', aiul tiails ate worth 
only 7 or non uic plontlfWl. 

IL has boon |)K>po?t.ii to uuilo the Mi- 
ami ciinal, coiiiu'cllnij: Ch)ciimati with 
Davloo, v.ilo lake Kiio with the 
JLIno an.Uti.io canal, b;, mU ^oads. The 
same project h i^ hi 'irsciia\ii^ly comem- 
|)!.ueil, in icj..inl 10 »hc i»t’c^tj^*VVa- 
li-i-sh ami Kiie cao.il, upoa vviucb the 
fM-i^hvLure ol lowiani have h j Mated so 


lai. as to appoint coiuiois-ioiK^ Jo sur 
vcy the route lioin the Waoa-h to the 
Miami canal A rail roarl contem- 
plated from the hoas iMc waters of rever 
liver to tho-e ot lake Mteliijian. l»v w hicli 
the Galena load may bfc convey td tioin 
the mines to and uu m o 

to New York. . . , , 

The magnificent work, wjlnfn .ha- 
been smne ' vears in progrtin^v.fijl White 
Jake Eric with the Oluo h/;,afCanal, 
commencing^ rit flcavcldiid and termin- 
alins, at Poitsmonth on the (Uiio. it >v«i* 
thought, would be coroplc’** ( by the 
foMith of July of mi. 'iho greater 
pAit ot the canal will, no ov,-ibt, be in 
oporatiou it that lime. But the.^in- 
plete union of the lake 
crJinot he expected before ixd2. 

Tho Delaware and Ohio canal is in 
i perutlon for the greater part of .tfm long 
distance hetwcfui I'hiladelpldaand Pitts- 
burgh. E«’o«> western sloise of the 

Alleghany to 1‘iUsburgh, llu^ canal h 
complete. About for^ inilvs of the dis- 
taoce over the mountains arc -*1111 want- 
ino^to eoniplolc the chain of cpinin^ni- 
raTion. I’he project of timncUng tln^ 
mountains seema to be gbandoned, and 
the pre-^ont plan is to coiMiCct.the 
ern and western links of ihia long line 
of canal by nn intermediate rail way 
tlic mountains. , , 

It was fxmtemplatcd to, make a cm! 
from tho Wabash to unite with the all- 
ami canal, on the supposition, that fte 
latter would be oonttnucil from Dayton 
to lake Erm., A committee of 
Utnre of Oli^a rwyiy d mtywbly 

partly influenced fey ih© nppreSiended 
fenr of th*e want ot MiflicUint watei*, 
>vithouti©t)nstrufttingartificiaJjf®»^*^^^^» 
and pm^fly, it supposed, by a gjmeral- 
Iv giov^ing persuasion, IhatJfau roads 
will suiier.'^edo canals. The conlein- 


plalod canal fur the state of Indiana from 
ihc VV abash to the Miami canal, uill 
puihahly lall with this, as the Icgislatuic 
ol ! hat* slate seems to have become 
^tu>llgiy impressed, that rail roads will 
supeiM-(le cana s. 

Gf.MlKAL Ei:<iI»l.ATlVE MeA- 
hUHF.8. — Governor Trimlde’s message 

was delivered to thiiLl^gwhittn/ bii the 
9.'h of Dot ember. It ik a dii oi t and seu- 
.'•ihle expo^ilion pf ih«,igc*uera.l condilion 
of the State, li^lu'di's to Uic delays 
injustice in conseqfienee of tJui lesigna- 
tiou of some nnd jiiness tf other ot the 
supreme judges, and rcconnnpnds a •'jn- 
cialtenn of the auprcin© court to i 
the ducket, U itJi wjgftwl the ire,*s- 
ury, the disbursements dining the j ear 
are Slab d hahmee 

iil.fhe Irva-ury of Tjb,e luuney 

received from the laud# grimn d 

by Congress to the to an! in die 
coasiructicu ot her jCdfialiVi su'U'Oiit' to 
jgitrj.OoO- It that nu iiiiia' 

of Congress from tlmt stute’nnpo-i' ili»’ 
’.o!i reducing Ibcpncc of puhl.r buds 
25 ecuG, per acre, as dot rimenta I to ihc 
mterests'of the sta*c, by dvprociathip 
and un#clllmg the vahu* of iw iand^, 
t he ftatTgatJon of, the Mi»nm canal ha- 
bo 4 )a unmlcrnipijcd during the year^ and 
the a mount ol loll- i stated at $fcl),OuO, 
fifty per cciithiyond,, tiit‘ receipt«> of 
preceding ycorT The noriheVif’ division 
of the from Cloavciand to 

Newark, was nft^gohle from t!»e middle 
of August; the amount of lolls m ihi- 
clos^e ofthejWa^feeteUmatctl sT.J.fMo 
milking fth a^regate of toH. :i. ro 14-.. 
Cfuctals '^f Even lit.- p.iiiiu 
cxpiOWIi^t qC Ohio canids -< i in'- to have 
e 5 |u 4 iiid^tbc| public expccb.iiuM-. 'riu- 
t)OU|b©rn dlvUion of liii-gitMi v.i>;lv ha-' 
heen , pii.sbod rapidly durhii; llie paT 
year/; and it is believed that Attn, ^her 
year will complete it, and the whole 
Une^^fijorn ,tho Lake to t^c Ohio river 
(cohiiudn<}h4 in IB25), he buule navlga- 
hi© of lh32< Tho common 

sehodiffM;i^e gradually inercaMod; it i.s 
eafimated that not less than 3(iO,(l(W^hn* 
dren recniyj©»^ or arc entitled , to A^njvsc, 
instruction' in these primary, 

The tollegef and academies Wfe 
isliihg. ai^, the female a<^demteif’ln- 
cre^ntAn^^ere at the 

rnodtjcidhm^e af ^^I^teinnati ; and 18 
pupils i»ediv© inftructlou at t lm^id eaf 
and dumb a^lam. The pnM|| |iniy » 
or Stol© pvis<^la.«poken otaS MM iy- 
dered and amatng inatitotioi^, 

(|uii'es renovation. Tiiu militia' Imtois 
hliow a force of 11C,000. 
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Statibtu'p of Ohio. 

18*26. 

Acres of 

VjIuc of lan.ls aud bi.ildil.gs doUar» •f’J.-l 

Value of town lots and buildings 1 STS aio 

Horses— value o’.OasIsSS 

Csitilc ”” vqIuc 162 1 1 

Merchants’ capital 

Carriapi*— value t 106(100 

State tax and Canal lax 187 3(>1 

('ounty tax and School tax 91346 

Koad tax 22^2^11 

Township tax 

^ The regular taxe. thus appear t» ^1^ 

On l.nw'yers Hfld Physicians m 1»30, 

to $.)i7,57e.\ Tkeasurek s TIepoiit. 

l■■ul.d reiniOaiBg in the Treasury on the loth Noi . ^ 

Vrmirwhich deduetthe amount "f “'“J 

n deemed since the 15th Nov. 18-Js ' 

Balance of^aidFund remaining in " 

i ,ic amount <d the Virginia MihUry ^ hool ^ 
.i.iimr in the Treasury on the loth Nov. 


106,(>60 

187,363 

91346 

22,231 

10,613 


1829. 

15,87H,171 

41,193,000 

8,230,9‘^.> 

7,0r>,7()0 

2,7.3«;,76S 

3,!»r;o,i .">6 

2.*) ,3 10 
193.609 
173.90:*> 
71,930 
.52,0!)6 

47392 


1S30. 

1.5, .323.318 

10,152,131 
8,327.151 
7,103340 
2353,824 
3.987,235 
29.212 
224,484 
22 1 .267 
6I.S07 
44,754 


540 — in l8.’-(). !fe366.015. 


ill 1830 ainounled 


jl;l-),280 56 0 


4, .586 37 1 


4,r>l9 27 


reni iinit»g in the Treasury on the loth .^ov. lo^o, 

fl'etnount ^oeived fur ren^of lanisaiul intereslou 
sai^l Fundaince the If, ih of Nov. 182», is 

TuUl amount of said Tvtafi - ri-,nm on 

From ivfueh deduct the mnoont of draft* 

.h.T.ea.»ry and i«dee»ed since the l»a» Nov. 
lS2!t - - - ■ ■ 


7,071 46 1 
7,494 01 7 
$15,165 50 8 


8,746 34 8 


UUII lieserve Ko.id, since *1‘« „ 


6,689 16 0 
219 44 0 


inn iii-^crve KO.in, 

The amuun, of the three l«r ,0.061 96 2 

in tin* Iro-isury on the 15tn No^ - » was , 

TIu. .uuuuut received from 

UniltMl Mates on account of said Fund since th ^ 

iSUiNov. K8*29, is - - - - _I1_- 

, 373 11 2 

Total amount three per cent Fund « i,v 

From which flfduct tho:ntt»tiw*tt of grafts dtewn by 

the Aiiditoi. .Uid reile0!»^,«O*>5 Treasugt^co ^ 

|lu> 15th Nov. 1829 . — 

, ■' , 7342 99 8 

Bi^ance of three per cent - ' 

^ - ,$21,951 43 5 

A^yegnte balance in the Treasury 

The 1 bllovrlngf»ton.en^ ^Mt^h« Ihe Oh... 

Treasury, and paid over to tw vanai r 

■ ince the 15th Nov. 1829; • 

|kc of money in the Treasury on the 16th of Nov. 1»2'J, ^ ^ 

ITio he drawn for Canal purpos**, was - 

®unt received for tolls and donations since the IStli Nov. ^ 

• 1S2!» - • ■ ■ ■ 


T,212 99 8 
*2l,9.'51 43 


6,705 81 1 
74,904 47 6 
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The amount of revenue collected for Canal purpo- 
ses lor rill’ \e:ir 1S2J) - - . . 90»040 84 6 

Tlic arrioiiiit appropriated from Revenue by the last 

t;cjuMal As'itMiibly, tor same purpose - - 20,000 00 0 

Tof.i I revenue for Canal purposes _ - . . 110,040 34 6 

The ain«yuut of money in the Trea'^ury on the loth 
Nov. lSiJ.0, .insin^T from the sale of iands granted 
by Coiiirrcss to abl in the construction ol the Ohio 
Canal “ - - - - - - , 25,317 00 0 

The amount reeciv'e<l for sale of said lauds since 
the Lull Nov. 1821) . - - - 64,463 67 0 

Total for Ohio lands . - - - - . 79,780 67 0 

The amount of iiionoy remaining in the Trca'*ury 
on the 15th Nov 1829, arising from the sale of 
‘»chool aeciion, No ll>, was . - . 2»».6.36 39 2 

The amount ol nioiif'y rcceived/rom the ^aleol s>Jid 

lands since the 15th of Nov. 1829, is * - 55,989 91 9 

Total of section sixteen . - - . - 82,62li 31 1 

The amount of the Virtiinia Military Scliool Tund 

jij tile 'J’reaMjry on tiie loth Nov. w - 35,830 59 3 

The amount received for the .sale or**aitl laiiJi 

the loth Nov. 1829 .... 11,IS3 72 3 

Total of *!aid Fund - • ... 47,014 31 6 

The amount of she United States ScIkhi! 

Fund remaining iiiUte Tieasury on the loth Nov. 

1829, was ..... 17,955 L"i 1 

The amount received for the sale ot said lands since 

Ijih Nov. 1829 .... 9,{Mn3r)5 ^ 

ToLd of 'iiiri Fund .... . . 27|,’895 50 6 

Th< amount of money in the Treasury on the 15lh 
Nov. 1829, au-iiig from tlie sale of Salt reserves, 
for ihc U5e ol Common Schoula . . . 9,009 54 0 

The amount r**ccivcd from tlie sale of -aid lands 

sinee the 15lh Nov. 1829 ,f . - - 1,991 66 3 

IVal ot -^aid Fund - - ... 11.00i2n Z 

The amount of money rccf ived from Ih" .h »U* of laiid^ granted for 
the benefit of the Ohio Cmvereity, in llie Tieasury, Nov. 15th 
l!52.> . . , • . . . 920 3.-) 0 

Total amount paid to the <.)iiio Canal, .sim-f the J5th Nov. 1829 • ,$139,892 05 1 

Audi 1 oil’s Report. 

The amount of money pai^l into the Trea.siiry,by the several ('ount v 
Trc.j'Lirers. for t,»\ levied and collected, foy 4Stareand Canal pui- 
poscfc, for the car, 73,620 16 4 

The amount of mom y paid into the Tfensurv , fur tax levied for Slate 

and Canal purpo.'es, for the year, intbnhng arrcar:*of td.\ tiierefor 6,56T(>!2 8 


The total amount of tax levied and collected, ior State and Canal 

purport:-, for the year 1829, is, - ... $160,08069 2 

The aflfiotint of money paid into the Treasury, for County and Town- 
ship pui^)o»e.s, and on lands delinquent and in arrears for taxes, for 
the year, - . , - ... . , 

The amount of money paid into the Treasury, by the several County 
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Treasurers* for taxes on lands delinquent prior to the year 1 k 29, is. 
The iimount of money paid into the Ticasury hy tlie County Treas- 
urers, for lax levied and collected on Atlorn^'ys and Counsellors at 
l>avv and praetisinfj Physicians and Sui{;oons: ul^o, for license to 
Pedlars and travelling; Merchants lor the year endinj; as aforesaid, 
The atnoniU of money paid into ihc Treasury lor tax levied for the 
year is . ...... 

The auumnt of money paid into the Treasury by sundry Bunks, un- 
der the act to amend the act, entitled ‘ An act to iiicorporole cer- 
tain B*niis, and to extend the cliaiters ot exisliujr incorporated 
Bank-.,’ is * ...... 

The union lit of money paid into the TieuMjry hy the Auditor of 
State, for eertifjod copie«of .surveys and other dociiineiils, nuciv- 
ed lor the year ondim: as afore-aid .... 

Tile anioiiiM of mom y p.nd into the TriM^.ury the rcdcinpMo i ot 
lands sold lor i- ..... . 

TIm‘ ainoniit ot money p.iid into ihe 'i‘rcasiiry for rent recci\ed on 
lease ol Faim in Chainp.nirt. comity . . 

The .uiiount of money paid Cund Coinnii'‘doncis ont of the General 
Beienun, transferred and dniii^t d to C.iii.d riind 
The .iinonnt paid by thr^ AlooiI o! Ihe Troiedion Insurmce Compa- 
n\ .it Zanesville, iimler <hc ‘ ^(•{ to lax 1/ -uranci Companies.'' 
aitei diMlncting tlm imiouni ot t per ci iil, the 1 ounty I'reasurci’s 
pi I ciMil tbiM'con . . . , 

Tin* .mmiint of money collected on a jiidi:nicnt loi cos(« of prosecu- 
tii'iiof In I son, a C(Hi\ if’t "enlem < d ni (he PeiiitcntJai j from Shiik 
county . ...... 

"rin auionnl pjj'l lor one load of Wood ... 

I ho halam-e chur;redto tilo Ticasurei on tlin loth day of Nov, 


2,818 55 fi 


2,790 07 0 
369 JO 9 

4.979 99 6 

15 00 0 
184 40 0 
120 00 0 
150 00 0 

48 00 0 

e;o 90 0 
I 00 0 

1 5 . 02:1 22 7 


Tot d amount eliarpcd to the Treasurer, .Nov. 1.5.1830 
Cion. which deduct the amount ol Audited BilN re- 
deciticd at the liea-'Uiv lii’lvvecn the 15th Nov 
* the I51h Nov. H.'h' 

7'hi .r,i Mit collected and i»aid iiifo Ihe Stale 7'rcus. 
iii\ I' C.inal purposi's for the year 1S:'0, and 
cariii'd to I he credit ol the ('anal Fuml 
7'h( iniio..nl apjiiopnah d horn the Gem ini Keve- 
nm- foi' t '.mal purpvisc*' and carried lo the credit 
s.hd I’und ... 

'Hie amouui of intcie^! on ih-’ Viiuu.i.i Military 
Seh.)o» rum!, Hhirdi .aeci ued )jruii O' ihc 1-1 Jan. 
18 :{n, .ill,! ti iMsfcrred h* thcciedit rd '-.od p'orid . 
Tiie.anK'Uiit ol inlcresi pant out ol l4ie (»eiieral Rev- 
**enue, i-.i itie ainomit au'.iufi lioni ilie sale of 
School Nectmn Hi . , 

The amouui jnud to the order of the (.overnor. for 
the iJeal and Diimh Asylum 
The halanr-' mI .iiiiwimt loaned to Gcoriro .Jackson 
and John M ulu w-, Feb. 9,1819, on \\hich judg- 
ment wuh oluaued and paid over*lo tho Canal 
CoininisMonei.s ... 


. 5(> 5 


92.3.53 37 0 

90,010 31 t‘ 

20,000 00 (t 

J.941 90 8 

055 86 6 
r>oi) oit t> 


3,916 6:1 0 


Total sum credited . .... ,scjU9,70S 1 2 0 


Leaves chai-'rcd to the Treasurer for ordinary revenue purpose.^, on 

the 15ili Nov. lysO . .... 0,280 14 5 


The payinonls made on account of the several appropriations for ihe«xpcntLS of 
Goi^nnmcnt, for the j ear 1830, are as follows, to wit : 

To&e members of the General As.sv‘iiih]y, their clerks and dfyor 

kS^ers • . , 2(‘,0S5 71 0 
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To Ibo (lovt'inor. Secretary of State, Auditor and Treasurer of Slate, 
Jutliw-. of the Supieine rouil, Prcsiiii'nls of the Courts of Com- 
inoii t*le:is and Chiet (’!eik in the Aii<liti>r*s office 
For the Ohio Penitentiary, a balance of 1S2!) 

For the same, for tlie year 1S3(» . . , . 

To John Ihulhacho, State printer, for prmtintr the Laws and Jour- 
nals ol the la^t (General Assembly ..... 
To sundry countirx, tor their proportion of tax paid into the State 
Trea-'ury for eouiily .uid township purposes 
For p.iper ior tlie U'^e of the Stale, fur JS2y and 30 ' 

For cerlillcates ot W olf scalps . . . . 

For dislrihulini: ilie public arms . . , ' 

To the Adjutant a.ul Quarter Master General.^ and Brigade Inspec- 
tois 

For rcfiindin;; taxes, twice or imprt^erly paid 
For the Contingent Fund tor Governor . • . , 

For the Contingent Fund for Auditor . . • . 

For the Contincent Fuml tor Tih^asurer . . . . 

Distriluitmg I.aws and Joujn.ds of the last General Assembly 
For solding and ■^tilehing same . . , 

To sundry (Vmnty J'ie.jsui ers for theii mileage tra\ oiling to al^d' 
from the -o.U ol iioverninent, rn ikini: tin ir annual lefi'iii" • 

For the payment of Kogi^lor^ and J{ecei\er‘'OtOhio LatuN, their per 
cciitage on the amount of money rerei\cd lor the sale of said 
lands ........ 

To .John M AVaU ntt. appointed to appi.ni^e tie* pioperly ofthe State 
in the haiidv ofilie laic Keeper ot the IhuntenUary, whose term 
of office expired on the 1st ol March last 
For the education of the Deaf and Dumb . . . . 

For moiiej deposited for I lie ledemplion of lands .sold for laxt *- 
F'or new entries fioin the land offices . , . . 

To the Librarian, his salary ..... 

To othccis and wilne.sses attending upon Division and Ihigade 
Courts M.ntial ..... 

For the payment of interest on the amount arising fioin the sale of 
College land> for the Ohio Uiuv*.*r«ity .... 

For periodical works, and the purchase ol nooks for l.ihraiy 
For the payment of Fund C'onju^si oners out of the gener.il reve- 
nue, .iiui < iiarired to the CaoMlbnd 
To the Kcporter ol the SuprenW Court 

For the junpoHi ol suhscribing for the Kepoit'- of the Supreme 
Com t . . . ' . 

For sundiy snnll apropiiatious ... 

Total expenditures for 1830 . . . . . 


I7,fi23 8.3 0 
301 08 0 
10.014 42 0 

4,300 00 0 

10,346 22 0 
3,111 eo 0 
2,028 5(1 0 
1,637 8‘J 0 

l,r84 00 0 
1,495 SS 0 
l,8flS 23 » 
],?S3 87 0 
51 >!» (• 
4.'>1 86 0 
287 2r> 0 


l.nsr> 11 0 


1 , 12.1 31 0 


2*2 01 Ml 
600 0(1 0 
838 15 0 
286 87 ti 
8(?0 00 0 

•5>S0 25 0 


''2 83 0 
3, AO 00 0 

l.'iO 0|i 0 
3(10 00 u 

2l7 00 0 
7.37 27 0 


02,135 41) u 


M K D i c: I N K . — 1 n 1 820-30, new modes 
of trealiriu' disease liegan to e.xcite aiieii- 
tiori in Olno, The paily introduciug the 
new system were called steam doctors; 
bceaiisc steaniing their patientB wilh^f- 
coctions ot hoi h'i made a coiispicuouj^n 
of their practice. 'Micy numbe»'od Cneir 
dccoctiun one, two, three &c., and in 
their lecipes enjoin No. 1, 2, &c. They 
declaim vehemciMly agaiii.'»t the delete- 
rious tomiency of mia,eral luodicixmah 
forgetting the terrible efficacy ftf pnbwic 
aci<l, the# ml of tobacco, and various 
prcpardtioiK> horn the vegelalde 
dorn. A grvat rtbjeel with these Hwesl- 
ing, or as lln' v call themsulvcs leforiucd 
doctors, IS to iniMileate, that ‘every man 


ought to be his own doctor ; and to lur- 
iiish eae.li famiK with docomions, and 
vegetable remedies lo ^^l(■h an extent, 
that every man can he iu.s own physi- 
riun. Theinti can h(' little doubt, that 
if every family were to supply them- 
HclvtiH with these comparatively chpap 
medicines, a.s many would havv no use 
for them from general health^ »iuita as 
mrmey would be expanded^ on 
as !)y the present modes. 

Hlwisteam doctors had their advocate.^ 
and'fjHogistfl.and they were assailed by 
the tegular school with alt the aiina of 
ridicule. The regular phyalciaiii arc 
not agreed among themsilves. Not .so 
the steam doctors. A new sect, with 
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the zeal ami frc<ihness of proselyH'*iii 
still npun tlium, kept together by the 
ridicule and opposition oi' the regular 
physician'^, and bound together !>y a 
kind of masonic tie, they everywhere 
act in concert, and operate with the con • 
sequent moral energy and efl'oct of un- 
ion, In Ohio they have obtained a 
legislative incorpeiffition for a medical 
rcfi>cined .college at JiVawiinglon, which 
haa^tready been opened, and atcoureo of 
zne&jui lectures commenced there. 

The etTect upon society has been noi 
wholly uuiike the injunction of a now^ 
religioYHvfi^t. Families, eirclci*, neigh- 
borhoods tia\ (' taken sides, and the quea* 
tioo of steam doctors and regular doetuis 
has been ngiiated with no inconsulcrnble 
asperity. 

(jroLOCixe4iL Di0i0v$iRif:g a»d 
rHF:voM err a; — 7 ^ 'Scarcely a week elaps- 

III which in life ^reu^westorn valley, 
some ]n‘ifcMatioi^ of the carfh docs not 
(li^< M'‘w proofs oi* the former habi- 
t'vi.ev oi tills country;, by comparativoly 
ci\i!i/ 1 p<’wi»I(}. At tir«t. when facts 
of rii'- !*(''!,n:r i^ore pre^cnled. ihev 
W(Mo ewti-'uleied, as vvaiuinu: evide/icc 
and cretlibihty, at.d originuling in the 
imagipaUons of llei pietenued fli.setn t- 
ers. 

Aflef'tnany isoLit' 1 (li^viveties had 
borne jyhonuiiili'd a cooeurri nt iMhl iJ're- 
siatihlc tc‘.stimon\, il iin aiue the piova- 
lent fuslifon to ici’ei ‘hem to tiu‘ .Spari- 
iai'dH, 1 » e first ath ohId: iTS fnt\ elliri:r 
npyautl "'’wn our rKei.-, -anti to i.ijjid 
aliu^alt h nges, wdiich, in half aeenfu- 
ry, had '.overod the leemii historical 
memorials ih'(;p in the o. rth. It is in- 
erodibU*, llnil such nuis'' .‘should ha\e 
cjpeiated -'jeh results, in jilaee.i so vjrioii.s 
and witl'J tioin each nlher. besides, 
the di'ieovein"^ were of a class not to 
'be r<^^Tcd either to Spaiiiard> or ioi^cri- 
"**^CfBrs of our pcc'ple. I’he ^ words ol 
iron, the etuns, the regular win'ls of inn- 
sonry, and other indicia too tiunicrous to 
record, concur with recent unquestiona- 
ble dihcoverie^., not only to confirm (he 
conviction ot ilit' iornie|ir£t^itancy of 
thi-s country by a compatniWF^Iy civilia»d 
people, bqt to pi'o\c, that this epoch of 
habitaiicy , preceded that of the races, 
who erected the mounds of the western 
country, end Jeft them filled with Ipeir 
bones, ihpir. rude pottery," and 
works, of The excavalioto 
Louisville and Portland canal, 
known, Is a work of prodigioers IsiV^d 
6X{»ense. Tlie excavation 
feet, And for q greater part of the dis- 
tance is thrfagn •solid lime stone. It 
has been conducted by men, certainly 


no w'.^ys interesled in difTu.sing false 
views ill refr.iid in antiquarian .^pecula- 
tions and in se.irch of anything, rather 
than organic rciiiaiiis. 15ut in tJie allu- 
vial sdutuiu ahove the lirno slone, bear- 
ing as little the oppearanco of having 
been divimhcd by huiniin hiijor, a.s any 
otlifjr puilioH of the country, at tiie 
depth of trorn between liliecn to thirty 
feet from the -uirace, tlio workmen 
cainti upon a ccmiMciy . Human hones 
w<‘rc found ill ahuriddricc ot ad.iikcolor 
appunchirig to blarkiic*..s. Horns, teeth 
and various other oiganic remains were 
discovered witli then, and of the same, 
color, Some of the human skeletons 
were in an erect po'iifhni. In the hand 
of one w'as a beautifully polished stone of 
the shajio and lialf the size of a large 
orange. 't he hand was laiscd to the 
heiglit of the he, id, the arm forming 
With the lioir/.oiital line from the shoul- 
der an uiiirle of d.') deg. JNear the skel- 
eton, and .it alioui the .‘■amo deplli, wmre 
the remains of hatk and lime-stone 
lu-arlhs q lie bricks wi'n- of an appear- 
ance, shape and colo; , much like the 
iimdern. I’lie lime-'-mic* wais w rought 
to a smooth surlhrc, and on it were 
Jound quantities of cli.ircoal, evidentiv 
loi medfnuu the last kindled tires on thtt; 
liearllis, which, in those unknown 
epochs, I'.ad probalily diflii.^ed the light 
ol dmucMic cheerfulne^s. 'I his is hut 
0 le of a hundred lesliinonials to the 
former habiiancy of this v.dlov by peo- 
ple emively unlike the juesent Indians, 
111 ilic uukiiowm ages of the past. 

We^ may indeed ohsei\ e the western 
coimtv^|l|i||kmi the 1 ikes to the ivunintains. 
and of Mexico, exhibits the 

appearance of very reciMit ulluvi.il or 
'svater formaiion. The locks of (be 
whole region aie full ofembeddrcl organ- 
ic icinaiijs. 'Ibese remait's, such a.< 
eiioriuites, lerclrabulae, and even deers’ 
horns foiin no inconsidciahle constiruent 
p^rt ofllie very texture and .subsf.uicc id" 
solid Uiiic-stone. rock-. They found 
inrlm measurable masses in the MufN of 
Ibc Ohio, Mississippi, Mi‘ 'onri, Cumbnr- 
Hn^d, Tcnnc.spce, and in f.)Ci of a'l the 
rivers. It is a striking appear- 
ai^Tto note tho.'fe borutiful little scal- 
lop marine shells, innKing a eonsidcrable 
part of blocks of solid Iimc-stonc at the 
tig^t of the rocky mountains, and on 
,m.high0st hills of the interior at such 
difllancesl front (he sea. 

V In 1829 and SO, discov eries of the or- 
g^ic remains of some l irge animal, by 
iHfhtle supposed to be of*thc marine class, 
wAre mad© at Plaquemino on the Mis- 
sissippi, below New Orleans. Some re- 
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mains ivc rcct'ntl\ Ixwmi lomul in Kcn- 
. r.niMied to hr .nncli l.irfrcr than 
till* iii.wnmoUi bones ronnti lU Big Bone 
Lni.. 

JiELKllOUS AMJ LlTl.IiUiY IwKOR- 

MATio-V A new sect ajjpi'arecl in Ohin 

in tlie siumijor of is:h). Tliey as-^nine 
to lia\c‘ a new revelation, lomul urulei* 
miiMcnlous <*ii t uni'-tain'i''*. nnilor a <tone. 
They inaile -ome )»ro^res«5 in the interior 
of 01 no, '.o l.i»’ a- to liaxo baptized 2 or 
Boo per.'oii'^ into llu new’ religion. The 
leaflets are e\« ecvliinily illiterate 

The lollowci^ ol Alexander Camp- 
bell, called (.’a!iip'*ellite‘<, inciea^ed in 
number in ls2i) ninl 3!), Very fc^ liv- 
ing leaders ol sect*! have acquired a 
greater ininiher of tnllow'er", pei'soiially 
acquainted witlitbe leader, of a more 
esten'>ive nr det'ply lonmled iidluencc. 

(rreatalnnn wa** inaniloted b\ other 
religious djuioiuinalions at, the '-videiit 
progroaN of llie L'alholies in the wetdeiii 
country Actiiig in perl'eet toiieert, and 
with the eoncenliaUd t-sieigy of 
plans and stnuii; peeuniaiv ie-«oiiie<*N. 
there e iii be no (',)uht, that tliey ai<‘ mak- 
ing great iid\aiue‘> in iiumbcrs and tiu- 
portaiK o. 

In M.bi'.ms have crown up ‘n 

tlic Methodi't cliurch and aiiiong the 
quakers, in llie w'CsKTn couiilry. cones- 
ponding to the same sehiMiis, which 
have prcMoijhly cxi-'ted elsi'wheie. — 
In the Methodist church the sere- 
dels an ii-eiierully culled Kadn'ols, 
and the) f ,d! therri'selves the Refoine d 
1M» thodi ,ts J'hey ohjeet to tlie Episco- 
paliau .-ninioss of the old 

esta di-^iiCit 1)5, ,m giving too 

erl'i the t.i-hop aeil eh rgy ancrioo little 
to thf la:t \ i liey are nime deoiociMtic 
in their eceli aa-ticul nv.in.e, and they 
hold Icc' ?<i ilie inlieie'il 1 i::bts ojid iitj- 
tnunitu^s ot the irimisiij, and repieseut, 
that all Its efaims are tounded on perstonul 
woilh and ‘'anetity, without any pre- 
scriptive ehiiins on the score ol the 


iiiinisteiial office, llencc they hold 
much to Jay inetruction, and peiioiiii' 
arico of public religious duties. 

The schism among the quakera has 
separated from^lUtc ancient or orthodox 
quakers, a cousiderabie^^llonimii of 4heir 
rommuriitv, who call tb^aclv^a Hlcks- 
ites, or followers ^iDlJaa iHtiett. 

Kevivala in- hf tho 
during ^he.two ptst years, 
numerous and attended with iina^ ot 
the circum$!Mc,efi of high excuenicnt, 
which are of the VVhitcfield 

revivals, so rcfebl'kM in ihts^lner day^ 
of the clmrch. "niorc 
ious seatSf inquii^rs in hun- 

dreds received into the church eta. time, 
— and, what isi almost ttlkpre4^doin«ul 
in. the histor^r^Mfcviv^T^^ j^tsbyterian 
cbuich (^aOitp number 

have bceuiiejd no distance hoin 
Cincinnati, attended by Ml the pr tuii.u 
ciicUmstances, ivhkh have Iummi loi- 
li^rly recorded o|‘^Uch‘ rneelir 

The premiers' connccled with tl)e>t 
levivals havt’ mged asprev.il* iii mo:! ve- 
in tiieir pie.ii'hing, that tlie end ot 
the present svsjemot tilings, i^* lobe 
t \peeted, in ihi jullilinenl of fhoproph- 
e^'ir^, x'u.t hetw i*cii 
and 'ill. mot iic»'*'hf(^'’ been 

pie-’-ed \,iihu.‘»'d \ eheineft^ itM-ear- 
inr-tm*>^, tiMKi-l, It cimuot be''peTcei'vcd, 
lli.d tbev, w lio Jidv.uuo them ^appear to 
attach h*s'> \alut to teiiuie- w^liich ex- 
itMid hesand I^IH, than other petmle.. 
tnpiei tslenf* <; t^xcrtions have 4&cn 
made, liy the Pie.^bv terisin denomiria> 
lions, to extuid -abliath 5chool< m all 
parts of the Ajissjssippi valley. Stih- 
hci ’pilous to the iimouiil of lU.tHKi doihiiH 
)»a\e been rai.s d in the Atlamie staie.- 
lor thl^ ]»ur|»0’e, w’hic!i have hum met 
AvilV very le-peelahle esidiihii ill 
the (‘stern eounlrv. and the cflbr*,^,,! 
-Vstennue juid vigorous to e\'fcnd'**0m'»e 
sehooK on every side. 


Fina> ( t:s. — The cxpcnditurcs^r- extend only tO persong.^bo B*d roidded 
ing tfio >ea» LS2f) w ere $42,392 iS. wigiin the .state fur one ydar. , 

The r(;c(')j)ls were .$fl,03G. 72, which Maw passed exOiMptiog «ol- 

with $11,323 :«> in th.j Treasury, at tW, ^dj^pf ttie Hevoluiion fiiiDtnri?f:&irpfisoii- 
beginning of the year, i»Hkes,n ^ 

.$52,3.*^ ! I , an ! a balance in the Treas^ . I&^ab}iahmentofHo()ml Societief! 
ury jonnhe* 5th Ot'C 1S29, of .$9,^01 6$r ww^J^WjrMM' Ond protbuOiOnnloervieea 
The legid.umg ,it its »65&i(m,fhcldj|t by pbri^ns <0p^acC^ce fBodi- 

J ndnnapoh ^ commencing the Ist Moniday cine were declared u^ttn<jl^yecoiir«rab 
of Dee. I's'if), arnrmg oilier laws, enacfed hy law'. 

that the law*, coneejiiing divorce should A law was passed that no sale should 
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be mitle of the school lands in any con- 
jrrcssional township unless a majority of 
all the qualified voters of the township 
are in favor of it. 

Juncy 1830. Indian Trial. — A 
Miami, Nowelinggua, was tried at Tort 
Wayne, on the 9lh, on a charjs[e of nuir- 
dcr for kilHii^ a woman who was liis 
slave. The indictftfettt was interpreted 
to h^ii»\an4he was asked to say .whether 
he iiras ffuilly or not guilty. He answer- 
ed. ' 1 do not deny hnving killed tho wo- 
man ; she was my ali^ve, and hy the 
laws of the nation I had a rip:ht to do so. 
She hiul atdfen one of my children, and 
1 had not seen her afterwards until the 
day wiien 1 was put in jail, when I met 
hrr at Fort Wayne and killed her. If 
uiy lathers, wlheil. the^; purchased our 
lands had told n^^jWarf'wrong, I should 
never have , 

Tlu- court ordered the pica of Not 
(iuilty to be eiuered by tho dork. Jii 
tho trial a variety of mrgnmont was iJ.so<l 
of no |j;'rtinilar interc.sl Ih'I'o.oii tho siili- 
|o(l«f iho I'd.ition in which tlic accihod 
stood to tin' tho state; nmi if was 

cuntohdod that tho liirlits of kriowledijc 
ami rcvelatiuu hml novel horn cxiondod 
tolum^:'ignd that It vol.'ll, I l„; ormd to 
inakc'hihl ACCoiMitahIo to laws ho had 
no agejlsy' ill onnrt in;;, rind about winch 
he cuwTd pORsiblv knovN n,nliing. \\ lien 
the oaso^was hulmiiitod, tlic jury, in 
about for'y minuter icturno<l a verdict 
of giult y lit jwnislnughtci . Puni-hmont 
— two > oars in the fttiilt' prison and to 
pay a fnio of one cent. At the loot of 
the verdict llic jury unaiiimonsl}' recom- 
m^tded hnn to a pardon. 


Tiic omiii'-el for the pri.sonerc\ pleased 
a wish lint ilio court Wfuild unite with 
tho jury m leconnneiiding him to ihc 
tloincncy of the oxooulivc. Tlio ver- 
dict was then ('xplained to the prisoner, 
W'ho was a^ke(l, ‘ wl)at he had to say 
why ju(!i;ment .slunld not bo pronounc- 
ed a;;ainst liiii) lie .seemed much 
depressed, ami said lie had iiolbing to 
say ii'oro Ilian he had said. ^J'ho court 
proceeded to pronounce sentence, hav- 
ing previously .spoken of the TcaMiio of 
the otlenee, and the lisrht in \\ liicli it 
was viewed hy the laws of the land. 
They then expl.uned to Idrn tin- bmily 
of the jury, and tint, pci hap", they 
would unite in recommending bun to a 
pardon. /I'liis revived him much; and 
he as"med the court if be wa^ leleased, 
lie would go boino and kill deer anti 
r.uxoon, .uid only tiy to make an bonest 
"iippoit lor hi" family — lie would not 
Htiikc even one ol hi.s own dog-. W bile 
in prison be had often talked of hi.*: wife 
am! children, and cried, and expressed a 
tlc"ire to leturn to them, not more on 
ills own account than theirs. 

Xowelinggna is a good looking Jiidian, 
of innldlc stature, his countenance open 
and manly, and he ha.s the reputaiiou 
ainouc his jieople of being a good man. 
Soveial fd’ his people were present dur- 
ing the whole progress of liu* tual, and 
a uona them hi.s gruiidmotlier, said to be 
over ninety years old. 'I'liey seemed to 
t.ike much inlercst in the event, but con- 
du« tod Itu'inselves with good oidcr and 
propriety. He was spltuididly die^>ea 
ucror^^^po tin; Indian maimer. 


ILLINOIS. 


in 


V. — This town is situated n 
fhe fttate of Illinois, at the head of steam- 
boat riavigalwii on Fever or Bean river, 
six rniie.s from its mouth, and two aud a 
half miles ea.st from the Mississippi, and 
is north of St Loui.s, |j|i. 600 miles. 
The load mines in the i^ighhortiofd 
arc capahjfi of supplying “teswl for the 
consumptHlll of the whole country •, and 
recently a new tuource of wealth has 
been discovered in valuable copper 
mines, tlie tract in which this minimal 
has beetrfbund, is twentyhve iAUe8%g 
and three or four in width ; its mtntffec- 
ture will be immediately comoMiBed, 
and from its abumiance it 
an article of exportation. \ ^ 

In the neigkbot^ood of the town, are 


found exlen'*ive quarric** of soap-.stono, 
which it is thought will be of great jei- 
vice in the ron‘<liuction of af.!) furn.iern 
or any other requiring a corisidciable 
degree of heal. Beautiful white cIjv is 
also found in large veins, whir h i-* .sought 
after by Uie Indians, to iibc as a paint for 
W decoration ol their persons, and 
wf^lolk will prove valuable lici rafter in 
the manufacture of porcelain. 

Ill 1827, 2,133 permits to miners and 
four licenses to smellers were granted, 
and the quantity of lead made at the 
mines amounted to 6,82-4,580 pounds. In 
1828 the permits were 1,944 and the 
Uci •n-^es were 31, and the lead made 
amounted to 12,dr)7,10ft pounds. 
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MISSOURI. 


July22j' 1829. Indian Hostili- 
ties.* — A rencontre took place this 
wonth betw een a part of loway and 
hack Indiana, and a body of white men 
in the county of Kandolph, near the 
head waters of Chari teau river. 'I’he 
Indians had located themselves at this 
place as a hunting party, and the couu- 
tfy was also u.'Cd by the whites for 
grazing their cattle, while a party of 
the whites were so engaged, a corf\pany 
of the Indians took possession of the cat- 
tle and drove them off*. From twenty* 
6ve, to fifty of the frontier inhabitants 
immediately embodied and pursued the 
Indians, who were fouml (‘iicampcd. 
The whites demanded the cattle which 
had been stolen. The Indians refused 
to surrender them, at the same time 
threatening that if the whites did not 
leave the "country as soon as possible 
they would kill every one of them. 

The whites then told them to stack 
arms, which they refused to do — and 
immediately commenced cocking thl*ir 
guns. The whites then thinking that it 
was useless to rea'^on farther with them, 
and seeing that some of the Indians bad 
their guns to their faces, discharged 
one of their guns upon the Indians. A 
conffict then ensued in which John 
Myers, James Winn, and Powell Ow- 
enshey were killed — four others wound- 
ed — two dangerously, and tw*o^^^tly. 
The loss of the Indians was aiw|||ftavQ 
been ten nr twelve killed. "il^Kction 
continued for a few minutes, Wien the 
whites retieated with three of their 
wounded, leaving the fourth l]^hind, 
who was supposed to have been kiliib^. 

The number of the Indians ,wa8 esti- 
mated from seventyfive to a hundred 
and fifty. The Governor of Missouri 
called out a thousand militia for tl^e 
protection of the frontier, ami also re- 


quested the all' df tjHfe^iUiiited Siu^ee 
troops. A body despgt^^ 

in pursuU^^ 

to'^havc passed seTeit nr 
viously, who pro^bly the 
ing party, 

1829. In tfiHioe. ‘ WITH 

Mexico. — An article froul^J^yelte, 
MissodHi of Nov. 1, thttcnoti<»«Tikorfi- 
val from l|anta Fe : . 

‘ From 

conaSsiing who left 

here in May hlfc 1||»^ jthit i cached 
theltitiMees Ul and spirits, 

havki fcalizetf «n aveSa^e profit on 
tbeirweslmeiits of a^iK»t 100 p^^r cent. 
The aggregate amoOnt of their returns, 

I understand, i'* computed at 10,000. 

* Accompanying the traders aie several 
Spanish families of the class who were 
expelled from the Mexican republic, by 
an edict of the govern ment,|it^^com' 
mcnccinentot hottiiities with 
and who have cho-^en a 0 

home among: O'*. They wenjfHpwted 
by a body oi Mexican troop.' to tne ooun- 
dary line between their governgicnt and 
ours, wbero Major Riley’s command 
was stationed, and thus the protecli^of 
a military escort was a^Rwrdpd tiiitAigh 
the whole extent of country from Santa 
Fe to our froniicr. ^ 

‘ 1 am pained to add that Mr Samuel 
Craig Lamme, a lijieschant of Franklin, 
add last of Harrison county, Ky. )o.>t his 
tn this adventure, in a rencontre with 
Indians, some distance in 
of the main company. Two Sp img i n i,;. 
and one of major - Ritejrs me n. amPlfO aj 
reported to havC'heen cut ofl' bjp^the 
Jamrn.* 
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Mcasii^j^e from the Pnsiflvnt of (hr I mtif/ States, to the i wcatu- 


first (hnirrvss. - 

EolloW'rm/oiia of ihf Scmile, 

in>l tloubcot lle|)io>onta:jvos. 

It nirords nu- |)lciisure lo icndci 
!iiy friend ly to you ou 

the occasion of > our asscinhliii;!; 
at tiiv^ Seat of (lovernmeiit, to 
onlrr upon llin important duties to 
which foil have hoi'ii called by 
the ^oice of our countrymen. 
The la'dv devolves ou me, under 
-L jiroviMon of the (^mslilutlon, 
fo present to you, as die ]*'cdcnil 
’» ii’^i.^slaii re of iwent) four sove- 
reia;n Stali '^, and twelve millious 
‘if Ir/jfpy jieople, a \ ie\v of ftur 
<iitiiirs ; and to propost' such mea- 
sures as, in tlic dischara;c of my 
oflicial functions, have su‘rj?;ested 
themselves as necessary to pro- 
moU^ the olijects of our Uniorj. 

In comniunicatina; witli you for 
the lirsl time, it is, to me, a source 
of unfeigned satisfaction, calling 
for mutual gratulation and devout 
thanks lo a benign Providonec, 
that we are at peace with all man- 
kind ; and that our counirv ex- 
hibits the most cjieering evidence 
gf general welfare and progressive 
1 


Fil'iyt Session. 

unjuwemenl. Turning our lyes 
to other nations, our great desire 
is lo see our brethren of the liu- 
man race secured in the blessings 
enjo\ ed by ourselves, and advanc- 
ing in knowledge, in freedom, and 
in social happiness. 

Our foreign relations, altliougb 
in their general character paeilit* 
^iid friendly, present subjects of 
liifference between us and (jilier 
Power^ of deep interest, as well 
to the country at largi' as to many 
of our citizens. To elFeel an 
adjustiiiciit of these shall continue 
t() be llie object of my earnest 
iTidcavors ; and notwilhstiniding 
ilie difficulties of the task, 1 do 
not allow myself lo ap’prehend 
unfavorable ri'sulls. lili’ssed as 
our country is with everything 
whicii constilules national strength, 
she is fully adc(|iiatc to the main- 
tenance of all Iier interests. In 
(liscdiarging the responsible trust 
eoniideJ to the Executive in this 
respect, it is my seltlpd purpose lo 
ask nothing that is not clearly right, 
and lo siihmit to iiolhiiig that is 
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wiDiiii:; ; and I liattor invsell, tliat 
^u^>|)orto(^ by llic oilier branches 
of tlic Goveriinicnt, and by the 
intcllii;;eneo and jiatriolism of t}H‘ 
People, we shall be 4iblc, under 
the protection of ProA'idence, to 
cause all our just rights to be re- 
spected. 

Of the unsettled niaiters be- 
tween the United States and other 
Powers, the most prominent are 
those which have . for years, 'lieen 
the subject of negotiation with 
England, France, and* Sjiain. 
The late jieriods at uliich oiir 
MinisU'rs to those Govt'iniuenls 
left the United States, render it 
impossible, at this earU day, to 
inform you of what Iras lieen done’ 
on the subjects witli winch they 
have been ies]>ectivcly cliMged. 
Rolyin::: upon the justice our 
view's in relation to the jioinis 
committed to negotiation, and the 
niciprocal good leeling which 
eharaeteir/es our inlen’onrse willi 
those nation-., we have the licst 
i-eason to hope for a salisfaclor} 
adjustment of existing differen- 
ces. 

Willi Great J3rilaiji, alike dis- 
linguislie(l in peace and war, w'e 
may look forward to years of 
peaceful, honorahk;, and elevated 
(•ompetition. Everything in tlu* 
(!oridition and history of die two 
nations is calculated to inspire sen- 
timents of mutual resjiecl, and to 
carry conviction to the minds of 
both, that it is liieir jioliey to pre- 
serve, the most cordial relations. 
Snell arc my own view s ; and it is 
not to be doubted that such are al- 
so the prevailing sentiments of our 
constituents., Allbougli neither time 
nor opportunity has heen offered 
for a full development of the po- 


licy wliich llic |iresenl Cabinet of 
Great Britain designs to pursue 
towards this country, I indulge 
the hope that it will be of a just 
and pacific character ; and if this 
anticipation be realized, W'c may 
look with confidence to a speedy 
and accejilablc adju.stmcnt of oiir 
affairs. 

Under the Convention for re- 
gulating the reference to arbitration 
of the disputed ]ioints of boundary 
under the fifth article of tlie Treaty 
of Ghent, the proceedings have 
hitherto lu'cn condneled in that 
spirit of candor and liberality 
wdiieb ought ever to cliarnelcrizu 
the acts of sovereign Slates, .neck- 
ing to adjust, by the m(».st nnex- 
c(‘ptionabli‘ ineeii'?, important and 
delicate siilijects of cuntonlion 
I'he first slatement'> of the iiarlii^'' 
have been (,‘xclianged, and tin 
final replication, on oiir jiai^, i> in 
a course of preparation^. Tlii-> 
subject has reoei\‘ed the attention 
demanded by its great and peenliar 
importance' lu a patriotic inembei 
of this C/onfederaey. The' ('\no- 
.Mlion of onr rights already made, 
is sLieh, as, from ila* high rejmla- 
tion of the commission- as b\ 
whom it has bt'cn • - 

iiad a ri”:hl tocvprct. OnriiiK'i- 
csts at the court of the Sovereign 
who has evinced Iiis friendly dis- 
position, by assuming tliei delicate 
rask of arbitration, have been 
committed to a citizen of tlie 
Stale of Maine, whose cJmracler, 
talents, and intimate acepidintancc 
with the subject, eminently qualify 
him for so responsible a trust. 
With full confidence in the jus- 
tice of our cause, and in llic pro- 
bity, intedligenccv, aifil uncompro- 
mising independence of llic illus- 
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trioii'i arbitrator, ne can liavc iio- 
aj)prrli(MKl fronrllui rmili. 

From France, our ancient 
ally, we have a ri^lit to e\})eci 
tfial ju^liec which hcconi(\s the 
Sovereii!:n of a i)owerful, intelli- 
gent, and inaciinanimonh People. 
The hemdlcial ('Heels procVicecI hy 
il)e comiiK'rcial convention of 
JP'iJ, limited astin^ it.s provisions, 
:ue too ohvions not to mahe a 
salutary i!nj)r(‘?'sion upon tin? minds 
oftlio^e wlio are cliar”;ed witlith(' 
administration of her i;()vernmeni. 
Should this result induce a (li>j)o- 
dtion to (’nil)race, to their full 
• ‘Xtent, die wholesome principles 
which con.siiinte our commercial 
policN’, our i\lini>l(‘r to that Court 
will l)e found in.siructed to cherish 
such a disposition, and to aid in 
(•(^nductina. it to usc'ful practical 
c(jnc!usions. Tin' claims of our 
eiti/«-^tsfor d(’j)r('(lati()!is upon their 
})r'»p('iiy, lonii since conimitled 
undt'rthe tiulhorily, tmd, in many 
in.s!a.i^-es, by tli(' (‘xpre-ss direc- 
tion, o'* th(' tin'll existiiii: (lovern- 
ment of Fi".mc(’. la'inain unsatis- 
Hed ; and must, tlu'iv. ore, contilUK' 
:o iurni li a. subjeta oi’ unpleasant 
discussjd/i, and jio--il)lr collision, 
Jie'ivVe'ii the two (fo\ ernmf'nts. 
! clu risli, ]un\t‘vei', a li\eh liope, 
founded as well on tin* \alidlty of 
thos(' claims, and tin' estaiJished 
policy of all (\nlii:lilened Govern- 
ments, tis on the known iiUei^iyty 
of the Fn'iich mo iareli, that the 
injurious delays of tiie jiast will 
find rt'diess in the eipiity of the 
future. Our IMinister lias been 
instructed to press these demands 
on the French (ilovi‘rnm(;nt with 
all the earnestness wliicli is called 
for hy their iniporiance and irre- 
^futablc jnsilee : am* in a spirit 


that will e\incc the respect which 
is due to the fcclin«;s of tliosc from* 
whom the satisfaction is required. 

Our Minister recently apjiointcd 
to Sjiain has been authorized to 
a.ssist in removiiii»; (wils alike inju- 
rious to both countries, cither hy 
conclndini!; a Commercial Con- 
vention upon liberal and recijirocal 
lot ms; or by nrpn^ the acceptance, 
in tlH'ir full extent, of the mutu- 
ally* beneficial provisions of our 
navif^aiion acts. He has also 
been ii>stnicted to in:ik(' a further 
appeal to the justice of Spain, in 
helialfof onr citizens, for indemnity 
for spnlialionsnpon our commerce*, 
committi'd under lier anlhorit\ — 
an a|)j)eal whicli the pacilic and 
liberal course ohst‘rv('d on our 
part, and a due confidcmcc* in tlu' 
Jionor of that Government, anthoi- 
ize u- t ; 'vpcct will not he made 
in V. i.i. 

^Vit]l our Eiiropi'an l\)v\(rs, 
onr intercourse is on the ino^l 
fricMidly footing. In Ru^Jsia, 
placed h\ her lerrhorial liinilj-, 
extonsi\e population, and great 
power, hiirli in the rank of nation^ 
the FniU'd Siat(^s have always 
found a steadfast fiiend. Altiiough 
her recent invasion of Tin key 
awak('ned a livf’ly sympathy fn* 
those who were (‘\ posed to liau 
desolations of war, we cannot imt 
anticipate that the resiilLwill pi’o\ e 
favorable tf' tlie cause cl civiliza- 
tion; and to the progiessol Imman 
happiness. 'I'Ikj treaty of pcaia* 
hi'tween these l\ 3 wers having 
been ratified, we eannol he insi'ii- 
sihle to the great henefit to he 
deriveil hy the eopimei;f;‘e of tlii' 
1‘nited States, from unloeking the 
navigaiion of the T>la(‘k Sea — a 
free ]>as?;nge intowdiieh is secured 
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to ali iiicrciiant vessels ])oiintl to 
ports of Russia mulcr a fine at 
pciu'c with the Porl(\ Tin- 
:;(ivantage, enjoyed upon condi- 
tions, by most of the Powers of 
Europe, has liitherlo been with- 
held from us. J)nri})£!; llie past 
summer, an antecedent, but un- 
successful attempt to olitain i*, 
was renewed under circumstance ' 
which promised the mo.'t favor- 
able i‘esulls. Althoui;li ftic'-c 
rcsiills liave fortunately been tinr- 
in part attained, further farilitic'^ 
to tlic enjoyment of this new fi(‘ld 
for the enterprise of our citi/xn ■ 
.u'c, in my opinion, suflicientlv 
desirable to insure to them our 
most zealous attention. 

Our trade w ith Austria, althonc,!. 
of s(.'condary importance, has been 
gradually increasing ; and is nov 
so extended, as to deserve* liie 
festerins; care of tlie (jovernment. 
A negotiation, commencc'd and 
nearly completed wdlh llrai Power, 
by the late adininistration, ba.^ 
been consummated by a treaty of 
amity, navigation, and conimcia e. 
vvliich will i)c laid Ijcleie tf* 
Senate. 

During the recess oi ( r. 
our diplomatic relation- v itr. 
lUga) have been resnnu'd. Th: 
pcenliar slate of thing,, in that 
country caused a sii.s|v..'.sic;n i.f 
die recognition of die lepivscn- 
lative who ])resented liim^clf, 
until an opportunity was he.d la 
obtain from our ofiirial or 2 :an 
there, information regardin'^- ila* 
actual, and as far as pnu ticabk*. 
]»rospcctwe condition of the 
authority, by wbicli the rcprc.-,cn- 
tativc in que.stion w’as nj)pointed. 
Tin’s information being received. 


the apjdicalion of the c,stablisb('d 
rule, of our (iovcrnmciit, in like 
cases, wa.s no loiifjc'r williheld. 

Consid('ral)i(.' ^idvanc'es have 
been niiuh?, during tin.* present 
year, in the adjnstmor.l of claims 
ofonr citizens n|)on Dtaimark for 
‘?poli:iti6ns : but all that vf c have a 
to demand from that (lovcrn- 
imnit, in tlu'ir behalf, ha.-, not yi*: 
h(;en conceded. bVom tlu* libt’rid 
fjotinir, howev('r, upon which this 
subject lias, with the approliatio:: 
of the claimant-*, heen placed hv 
the Ciovernment, togethev with 
tlie uniformly jus! and friendly 
dis))Osit!oii w hieh has been (‘vinced 
by 1 lis Danisli M*ajcsly, there is 
a reasonable ground to hope that 
this sintrli* subject of dillcrcncj 
vnll spi‘odily he rcmovctl. 

Our rciatir*'- * ‘'h the IJarliary 
Powers ( OTUinue. as they iiave 
long been, oi’ the most fav/irable 
dial actor. Tiio policy of keeping 
an ade(|iiale force in the ITieditcr- 
ranean, as security for tin* con- 
tinuance of this iran(|uiilitv , will 
l>e pcr.-('vered in; a-- w ('ll as a 
si. Ildar oiK' l!»r tiic prutt'clion of 
oii;* conn. and i Ic-dn ila 
Pacific. 

The Sauda-in U< !)ubli(S^ . 
cur (j\Ui iif‘misph(*rc, iiavc* no. 
yet. realized ;di tin ad\'antages lb: 
whic h lliev liavo been s() long 
‘ utm:grnig. \Vc trusi, however, 
dvii the day is not di.'-tanu wIk'u 
the n sioraiion of peace and inter- 
na! quiet, uud(’r permaiu'*;! sys- 
tems of gr)ve!*mnriil, seeming lie 
liberty, and promoting the happi 
luss of die ci:i'/(Mis, will crown, 
widi complete succh'ss, their Ion" 
and arduous ('Iforts in the cause 
of srIf-governm(’el: and enable 
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ns to salululhcm asfriondly livaJs 
in all that is truly groat ami glo- 
rioiis. 

Tlic! rermit invasion of Mexico, 
ami the cfTect therehy produced 
n|)on h(‘r doim'stif! jadicy, must 
]iavo a ^controlling influence up- 
on the gre'iil (juestion oT South 
vVrnerican emancipation. We 
]iav(' si'en the fell spirit of civil 
dissension rchuki'd, and, pcaluips, 
forever stifled in that repuhlic, hy 
lh(* love of imi('|)end('nce. ]f it 
he true, as ;i])))ein‘ar]ccs strongly 
indicate, that the spirit of inde- 
pend('nc*e is t])(' master spirit; and 
if a corresponding sentiment pre- 
vails in the other States, this 
dmcnion to liberty cannot he 
without a proper idiec't upon the 
(o!Mis(‘ls ol’ the niothu’ country. 
Th(' adoption, by Spain, of a 
[>ae]nr ])orK‘y towards In r former 
(b)!(yfii(\- — ;m ('vent consoling to 
]i’.. mainly, and a b]{\‘.sing to the 
world, in whirl) she li('i\s(’ir cannot 
fail lariic'ly to ptirlicipale — may 
be i.v'si reaso.iubly ('xpeetc'd. 

t'riie clniiU'; of «nir citi'/v'iis 
upon the South Aim’ric'an (iv)v- 
ennnenN, geneially, ai’c’ in a train 
of siyflmncnl ; wh.ii’ lh(' jnijtcipal 
()!' dnoM* up?)!) Diazil fiav?' 
h{M‘)i ndjustta! ; and a Decree in 
C?)n))cil, ordei’ing bonds to he 
issiu'd hy the ]VJi))istcr of the 
Tnv.isniy for llu’ir amount, lias 
received the s:inclio;i of His Ifii- 
pcrial Majesty. Tl)i.s event, 
together with the exchange of the 
ratifications of the Treaty iK^go- 
tiated and concluded in 182S, 
liappily terminates all serious 
causes of difference with that 
Power. 

Measu^^s Imvc liccii taken to 
'place onr commercial relations 
]* 


with l^oru nj)on a better footing 
than that upon which they have 
liithcrto H’sted ; and if met by a 
pi'opcr dis])osilion on the pan of 
that (jovernment, important bene- 
flls may he secured to bolli coun- 
liies. 

Dcejily interested as we arc in 
ll)(! pi*ospcrity of our sister repub- 
lics ; and more particularly in that 
of onr immediate neighbor, it 
woifld !)(' most gratifying to me, 
were 1 pcrniitlod to say, that the 
trc'atment whieh we liavc reccfived 
at her hands has been as universally 
fiiendly, as the early and constant 
solicitnd(‘manifcst(‘(l by the United 
States for her sueecss, gave ns a 
right to expect. Bnt it becomes 
my duty to inform yon that pre- 
jmlicM's, long indulged by a portion 
of the inhabitantsol ‘Mexico against 
the. Envoy Extraordinaiy and 
MinisK'r Plenipotentiary of tlic 
I'liiied Str.tes, ha\f' had an unfor- 
tunate inflnenee upon the aflairs 
of ilie two c'onniries; and have 
diminislied that usefulness to his 
own which was justly to bo cx- 
pecMed from his talents and zeal. 
'Po thi.s cause, iji a gi’cat di'grne, 
is to be imputed the liiiliire of 
se\(‘ral measure's eijually inlcivst- 
ing to botli jiai'ties ; but particu- 
larly tliat of the Mexican (lovcrn- 
mc nt, to ratify a Treaty negotiated 
and concluded iu its own capital 
nu?i under its own eve. Ujidor 
these circumstances, it appeared 
expedient to give to Mr l^linsett 
the option cithei* to return or not, 
as, ill his judgment, the interest of 
liis couiuiy might require; and 
instructions to that tnd were pre- 
pared ; hut, liefort; they could 
despatclied, a communication was 
received fiom the (jovernment oC 
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lI:r(U]p;h its Cliare:o 
(i’Afiiiircs here, retjiiesliii^ the 
reeall of our Alinistcr. This was 
Ui'ouiptK comjiliecl with ; ;uk 1 a 
representative of a rank rorres- 
poiidin^- with that of the Mexican 
diplomatic Ai;ent near this Gov- 
(irninenl was apjiointed. Our 
conduct towards that llepublic 
has l)een uniformly of the most 
friendly character ; and luivins; 
thus removed liie only alleged 
t)hstaclc to harmonious intercourse, 
I cannot but hope that aii advan- 
taiieous chaiiJ^e will occur in our 
affairs. 

In justice to Mr Poinsett, it is 
proper to say, that my immediate 
comjdiancc with the application 
for his recall, and the appointment 
of a successor, «arc not to he as- 
cribed to any evidence that the 
imputation of an improper inter- 
ference ]jy him, in the local poli- 
tics of Mexicf), w’as w ell founded ; 
nor to a w’ant of confidence in liis 
lakmis or integrity ; and to add, 
that the truth of tliat chars;e has 
nm erhcoii affirmed hytlie Federal 
Cioveinmenl of Alexlco, in 
communications whtli this. 

I consider it one of ihc' most 
urgent of my duties to bring to 
your attention the propriety of 
amending that part of onr Consti- 
tution wliich relates to the election 
of l^rcsidcnt mid Vice Priisident. 
f)nr system of government was, 
by its framers, deemed an expori- 
iTicnl ; and tliey, therefore, con- 
sistently provided ii mode of 
remedying its defects. 

To the People belongs the 
right of electing ilicir Chief Mag- 
istrate : it was never designed 
that their choice should, in any 
( ase, be defeated, citlier hy the 


intervention of electoral colleges, 
or hy the agenc}' confided, un- 
der certain conlingencii's, to the 
House of Repr(‘senta lives. Ex- 
pc'riencc proves, that in jiroporlion 
as agents to cxecule the will of 
the People are multiplied, there 
is danger of their wislies being 
frustrated. Some may he un- 
faithful : all arf‘ liable to err. So 
far, therefon’, as tlie Peiiplc can, 
with convenieiK'e. speak, it is 
safer for them to I'xpress their 
owm will. 

The number of as])iraiits to the 
Presidency, and the diversit\ of 
the interests which ina}' influence 
their claims, l(‘nv(‘ little reason to 
expect a eiioico in ihc firsi 
instance ; and, in that event, the 
election must (h'volvt' on ihe 
Ilousi' of Representatives, wluni', 
it ift obvious, the will of the Peojilc 
may nol he always ascertu'ined ; 
or, if ascerlainefl, may ,iiot hi' 
regarded. From the mode of 
votin': hy Slates, the choice is to 
he madi' hy tw'cntyfonr votes; 
and it may ofli'ii ocimr, that one 
of these will he conlrollcfl hy an 
individual re])resenlaii\ ('. Honor ■ 
and ofiices aie at the disjn’sal of 
llie sucei’ssliil candidate. . 

[leatcd hallotings may make it 
ap|)arent that a single individual 
holds ih(' cast in his hand. Mav 
ho not he tc’inpled to name liis 
reward? But even without cor- 
niplion — supposing the probity 
of the Rcj)r(’scntativo In he proof 
against the powerful moiivcs hy 
which it may he assailed — the 
will of the People is still constantly 
liable to he misrepresented. One 
may err from ignorance of the 
wishes of his constwuent^i ; another, 
from a conviction tlnit it is his 
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duly to bo p;overnc(l by his own 
iiu]p;moiit of ihn fitness of the 
eundidatcs : finally, allhou^h all 
were inflexibly honest — all aren- 
rately informed of the wishes of 
their constituents — yet, under the 
present mode of election, a min- 
ority may often elect the Presi- 
dent; and when lliis happens, it 
may reasonably be oxjiected that 
efforts will be made on the pan 
of lh(i majority to rectify thi^ 
injurious operation of their in.sliiii- 
lions. Hut althoui!;h no evil of 
this character should result from 
such a perversion of the first ])rin- 
cijile of our system — thni the 
majority Is to govern — it must 
be v('ry certain that a President 
eloeted by a minority cannot 
enjoy tlu; confidence necessary to 
tin; siicc(;ssful discharge of his 
dnfits. 

Ill tiiis, as in all other matters 
of pi^ilic concern, policy n'quires 
that as lew impediments as po.ssi- 
ble sljould exist to the free opera- 
tion of the public will, IaH us, 
dien, ('luleavor so to amend our 
system, that the oflice of Chief 
Magistrate may not be conferred 
upo.i any citizen hut in juirsyance 
* of a fail expression of the will of 
the majority. 

1 would therefore recomntend 
such an amendment of the Con- 
stitution as may remove all inter- 
mediate agency in tin', clcctioft t)r 
the Presidcait and Vice President. 
Tlic mode may be so regulated as 
to preserve to each State its 
present relative weight in tb(' 
election ; and a failure in the first 
attempt may be provided for, by 
confining the second to a choice 
between “the 'two highest candi- 
dates. In connexion with such 


an amendment, it would stem 
advisable to limit the service of the 
Chief Magistrate to a single term, 
of eitlicj- four or six j^ears. If 
however, it should not be adopted, 
it is worthy of considerution 
whether a provision disqualilying 
for oflice the llepresciilativcs in 
Congress on whom sucli an elec- 
tion may have devolved, would not 
bejiroper. 

vVhilc monibc rs of Coiigres- 
ran be constitiitiorially appointcf’ 
to offices of trust and profit, it 
will be the practice, even undo; 
the most conscientious adherence 
to duty, to select them for such 
stations as tliey are believed u. 
be better qualified to fill ihaji 
other citizens ; but the jiurity cd 
our GovciTiinent would doubtle?* 
lie jirornoted, by tlieir exclusion 
from all appointments in the gift 
of the president in wliose election 
they may have licen ofljciall\ 
coneerned. Tlie nature of tin 
judicial oflice, and the ncccssii) 
of securing in the Cabinet and in 
diplomatic stations of the highes' 
rank, the best talents and politic.:: 
exponence, should, jierhap.-, ex- 
ee))t these from the exclusion. 

There are perhajis fi'W mri. 
who can for any great Jengrli 
time enjoy office and power, with- 
out being more or Ic^s under llu 
influence of feelings unfavorable 
to the faithful discharge of thel; 
])ublic duties. Their integrity 
may be proof against irnpropri 
considerations immediately ad- 
(Ire.'^sed to themselves; but they 
are apt to acquire a habit of look- 
ing with indiflerence* upon the 
public interests, and of tolerating 
conduqt from whicli an unprac- 
tised mail would revolt. Oflice 
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is considered as a species of pro- 
perty ; and fi;overnment, rather 
ns n means of promoting individual 
intenjsls, than as an instrument 
created solely for the service of 
the People. Corruption in some, 
and, in others, a pcrvcrsioti of 
correct feelings and principles, 
divert government from its legiti- 
mate ends, and make it an engine 
for the support of the few at the 
expense of the many. The duties 
of all public ofTiccrs are, or, at 
least, admit of being made, so 
plain and simple, that men of 
intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance ; 
and I cannot but believe that more 
is lost by tlic long continuance of 
men in office, than is generally to 
be gained by their experience. 
1 submit therefore to your consi- 
deration, whether the efficiency 
of the Government would not be 
promoted, and official industry 
and integrity better secured, by a 
general extension oftlielaw which 
limits appointnicuts to four years. 

Til a coiuitry where offices are 
created solely for the henefit of 
tlic People, no one man lias any 
more intrinsic right to official sta- 
tion than another. Offices were 
not established to give support to 
particular men, at the public 
expense. No individual wrong 
is therefore done by removal, 
since neither appointment to, nor 
continuance in, office, is matter of 
right. The incumbent became 
an officer with a view to public 
benefits ; and when these require 
his removal, they are not to be 
sacrificed *to private interests. It 
is the People, e and they alone, 
who have a right to cqmplain, 
when a bad officer is substituted 


for a good one. He who is re- 
moved has the same means of 
obtaining a living, that are enjoyed 
by the millions who never held 
office. The jiroposcd limitation 
would destroy the idea of properly, 
now so generally comiecl^^d with 
official station ; and aliliougli iiidi- 
vidual distress may be sometimes 
produced, it would, by promoting 
that rotation which constitutes a 
leading principle in the ro|)ublicnn 
creed, give healthful action to the 
system. 

No very considerable cliangc 
lias occurred, dining the recess of 
Congress, in the coiuliiion of 
cither our Agriculluro, (/ommercc, 
or Manufactures. TIhj operation 
of the Tariff’ has not proved so 
injurious to the two former, or so 
beneficial to tlu' latter, as was 
anticipated. Importations of for- 
eign goods have not been st'ifeibly 
dimiuishoil ; while domeslicxcom- 
petition, under an illusive cxcilc- 
iiicnt, has increased the production 
much beyond the (hMiiand for 
home consunijilion. "I'lic conse- 
quences have becMi low prices, 
temporary cmbarrassiuenl, and 
parlipl loss. That such of our 
manufacturing eslablislnnenls as'^ 
arc based upon capital, and arc 
prudently managed, will survivx' 
the shock, and be ultimately pro- 
fitable, there is no good reason to 
doflbt. 

To regulate its conduct, so as 
to promote equally the prf»<perity 
of these three cardinal interests, 
is one of the most difficult tasks 
of Government ; and it may be 
regretted that the complicated re- 
strictions vvliicli now embarrass the 
inlercoursc of nations, bould not 
by common consent be abolished 
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and commerce allowed to flow in 
those channels to which individual 
enierprise — always its surest 
guide — might direct it. But we 
must ever expc:ct .selfish legislation 
in other nations; and are there- 
fore compelled to adapt our own 
to their*r(‘gulations, in thfi manner 
best calculates I to avoid serious 
injury, and to liartnonize the con- 
flicting intert'stsof our agriculture, 
our ( ommercc, and our uianiifac- 
tun's. Under these impressions, 
1 inviii^ your attention to the ex- 
istiuir Tarjfl', helieving that .some 
of its pri)vision.s require modifica- 
tion. 

The g(un‘ral rule to he applied 
in gr.iduaiing the duties upon arti- 
cles ol foreign growth or manu- 
faclurc, is that which will place 
our f)vvn in fair competition with 
tiio'-e of other countries; and the 
iiidii#‘einents to advaiKJC (wen a 
step h(‘yond this point, are con- 
trol ii in; in rc'gard to those' articles 
which are ol primary necessity in 
{ime of war. When we reflect 
lyion the diliiculiy and delicacy 
ol this ojieraiion, it is important 
that i! SHOuld never h(* aii(;mptcd 
hut >\\ilh die nlmosl caiuioii. 

■■4^requenl h’gislaiioii in regard to 
i;n\ hriur h oi industry, afieciing 
ii.s vaiui', and hy uhicli its capital 
iuay he traii‘.rerred to new chan- 
nels, lUusi always liC productive 
of h i'//ardous sjieculalioii and l«.ss. 

In (leliheraling, iherefore, on 
these interesting subjects, local 
teelings and pri'jiidiccs should bo 
merged in the patriotic tlclcrmi- 
nation to promote the grctil inter- 
ests Ilf the whole. All attempts 
to connect them with the party 
conflicts (d ihttday are necessarily 
injurious, and should be discoun- 


tenanced. Our action upon them 
should be under the control of 
higher and |)urer motives. Le- 
gislation, .subjected to such influ- 
ences, can never be just; and 
will not long r(?tain the sanction of 
a Pcopk', whose active patriotism 
is not bounded hy sectional limits, 
nor insensible to that spirit of con- 
cession and forbearance, which 
gave life to onr political compact, 
and still sustains it. Discarding 
all calculations of political ascen- 
dency* the North, the Sontli, the 
East, and the West, should unite 
in diminishing any burthen, ol 
which either may justly complain. 

The aghcnltural interest of our 
country is so os.sentially connected 
with every other, and so superioi 
in importance to them all, that it 
is scarcely necessary to invite to 
it your particular attention. It is 
principally as manufactures and 
commerce lend to increase the 
value of agricultural production .s 
and to extend their appli(‘ation to 
the wants and comforts of society, 
that tliey dcseive the fostering 
care of (jovernmenl. 

Looking forward to the jieriod, 
not far di'^lant, when a sinking 
fund will no longer he required, 
the (hules on arlic](;s ol 

imporlaiio!) which cannot roifn 
in competition w'ilii our own pro- 
ductions, are the first lliat .should 
engage the attention of Congre.^s 
in tite modification of the tarifl. 
Of tht'M’. tt*:i and coftee are the 
most prominent : they enter largely 
into the eonsumption of the coun- 
try, and have become articles of 
necessity to all classes. • A reduc- 
tion, therefore, yf the existing 
duties, wall be felt as a common 
benefit; but, like all other legisla- 
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tion connected with commerce, to 
be edicacious, and not injurious, 
it should be gradual and certain. 

The public prosperity is evinced 
in the increased revenue arising 
from the sales of the public lands; 
and in the steady maintenance of 
that ])rodiiced by imposts and 
tonnage, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional duties imposed by the act 
of 19th May, 18J8, and the unn- 
siial importations in the early |>arl 
of that year. 

The balance in the Tfeasnr} 
on the 1st of January, ISiO, was 
five millions nine hundred and 
seventytwo thousand four Inindred 
and thirtyfivc dollars and eighty- 
one cents. The receipts of the 
current year are estimated at 
tvventyfour millions six hundred 
and two thousand two hundrc'l 
and thirty dollars ; and the expen- 
ditures for the same time at 
tvventysix millions one hundred 
and sixtyfour thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety five dollars. — 
Leaving a balance in the treasury, 
on the 1st of January next, of 
four millions four hiiiulved and 
ten thousand and seventy dollars 
and eightyone cents. 

There will iiave hee i ])ai(l on 
account of the public debt, during 
the present year, llie sum of 
twelve millions four hnmlrcci and 
five thousand and five dollars and 
eighty cents ; reducing the whole 
debt of the Government, on the 
first of January next, to fortycight 
millions five hundred and sixtyfive 
thousand four hundred and six 
dollars and fifty eemts, including 
seven millions of five ))cr cent 
stock, suhscribefl to the JJank of 
tlie United Slates. The payment 
on account of the public debt. 


made on the first of July last, was 
eight millions seven hundred and 
fifteen thousand four huudred and 
sixtytwo dollars and oightyseven 
cents. It was ap[)rchended that 
the sudden wdlhdrawal of so largf’ 
a sum from the banks in which it 
was dc[5osite(l, at a limc*bf unu- 
sual pressure in the money market, 
might cause much injury to the 
interests dcpendcnit on hank ac- 
commodations. ]3ut this evil was 
wliolly averted by an early antici- 
pation of it at the Treasury, aidc'cl 
by the judicious arrangements of 
the ofiicors of the Bank of the 
United States. 

This stale of the finances exhi- 
bits the resources of the nation in 
an aspect highly flattering to its 
industry ; and auspicious of the 
ability of Government, in a very 
short lime, to extinguish the public 
debt. When this shall bo done, 
our population will be relieved 
from a considerable portioi/ of its 
present burthens ; and will find^ 
not only new motives to patriotic 
aflection, but additional means for 
the display of individual enterprise’. 
The fiscal power of the Slater 
will also 1)0 increased ; and ma\ 
he inore extensively exerted i)% 
favor of education and other public 
olijeets : while am|)lc nteans will 
remain in the Federal Government 
to jiromote the general weal, in all 
the modes permitted to its aiuhor- 
ity. 

After the extinction of the pub- 
lic debt, it is not probaide that 
any adjustment of the larifT, upon 
principles satisfactory to the Peo- 
])lc of the Union, will, until a 
remote period, if ever, leave the 
Government withoiit a*considera- 
ble surplus in the Treasury, be- 
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yond what may be required for 
its current service. As then the 
period approaches wlien the ap- 
plication of the revenue to the 
payment of debt will cease, the 
disposition of the surplus will pre- 
sent a subject for the seiious do- 
liberatittn of Conu;i css ; and it may 
be fortunate for the country that 
it is y(?t to be decided. Consid- 
ered in connexion with the difficul- 
ties wdiich have heretofore attend- 
ed appropriations for purjioses of 
internal improvement; and vvitli 
those which tliis cxj)cnencc tells 
us will certainly arise, whenever 
power over such suhjects may be 
exercised by the Ciencral Govern- 
ment ; it is ho))ed that it may lead 
to the adoption of some plan 
which will reconcile the diversi- 
fied interests of the States, and 
strengthen the bonds whicli unite 
ihei^. Every member of the 
Union, in peace and in war, wdll 
be boiiefitcd by the im))rovement 
of inland navigation and the con- 
struction of highways in the ^e\e- 
ral States. Let us then endeavor 
t^ attain this benclit in a mode 
which w ill be satisfactory to all. 
That^ hitherto adopted has, by 
jmany of our fellow-citizens, •been 
deprecated as an infraction of the 
Constitution ; while by others it 
has been viewed as inexpedient. 
All feel that it has been employed 
at the expense of harmony in the 
legislative councils. 

To avoid these evils, it appears 
to me that the most safe, just, and 
federal disposition which could be 
made of the surplus revenue, would 
be its apportionment among the 
several States according to their 
ratio of r^resentation*; and should 
this measure not be found warrant- 


ed by the Constitution, lliat it 
would be expedient to propose to 
the States an amendment author- 
izing it. 1 regard an appeal to 
the source of power, in cases of 
real doubt, aiul where its exercise 
is deemed indispensable to the ge- 
neral welfare, as among the most 
sacred of all our obligations. 
Upon this country, more than any 
other, has, in the j)rovidencc of 
Gotl, been cast liie special guar- 
dianship of the great principle of 
adherence to written constitutions. 
If it fail here, all hope in regard 
to it will be extinguished. Thai 
this was intended to be a Govern- 
ment of limited and specific, and 
not general powers, must be ad- 
mitted by all ; and it is our duly 
to preser\'c for it the character 
intended by its framers. If expe- 
rience points out the necessity for 
an enlargement of these jiowcrs, 
let us apply for it to those for 
whose benefit it is to he exercis- 
ed ; and not undermine the whole 
system by a resort to overstrained 
constructions. The scheme has 
worked w'ell. It has exceeded 
the hopes of those wdio devised it, 
und become an object of admira- 
lion to the world. Wc are re- 
sponsible to our country, and to 
the glorious cause of self-govcrn- 
ment, ibr the jircscrvatioii of so 
great a good. The great mass of 
legislation relating to our internal 
atliiirs, w^as intended to be left 
where the Federal Convention 
found it — in ibc State Govern- 
ments. Nothing is clearer, in m} 
view', than that we are chiefly in- 
debted for the success oj' the Con- 
stitution under which wc are now 
acting, to the watbhfiil and auxil- 
iary operation of the State audio- 
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rities, TJiis is not the reflection 
of a day, but belongs to the most 
deeply rooted convictions of niy 
jnind. I cannot, therefore, too 
strongly or earnestly, lor iny own 
sense of its importance, warn you 
against all encroachments upon 
the legitimate sphere of State sove- 
reignly. Sustained by its health- 
ful and invigorating influence, 
the Federal system can never fall. 

In the collection of the revenue, 
the long credits authorized on 
goods imported from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope are the chief 
cause of the losses at present sus- 
tained. If these were shortened 
to six, nine, and twelve months, 
and warehouses provided by Gov- 
ernment, suflicienl to receive the 
goods offered in deposile for se- 
curity and for debenture ; and if 
the right of the Cnited Slates to 
a priority of payment out of the 
estates of its insolvent debtors were 
more eflectually secured — this 
evil would, in a great measure, be 
obviated. An authority to con- 
struct such houses, is, therefore 
with the proposed alteration of the 
credits, recommended to your at- 
tention. 

It is worthy of notice, that the 
laws for the collection and security 
of the revenue arising from im- 
posts, were chiefly framed when 
the rales of duties on imported 
goods presented much less temp- 
tation for illicit trade than at pre- 
sent exists. There is reason to 
believe that these laws are, in some 
respects, quite insufficient for the 
proper security of the revenue, 
and the protection of the interests 
of those who are disposed to ob- 
serve them. Tlje injurious and 
demoralizing tendency of a suc- 


cessfld system of smuggling is so 
obvious as not to require comtnent,. 
and cannot be too carefully guard- 
ed against. 1 therefore suggest 
to Congress the propriety of adopt- 
ing sufficient measures to prevent 
this evil, avoiding, however, as 
much as possible, every unneces- 
sary infringement of individual 
liberty, and embarrassment of fair 
and lawful business. 

On an examination of the re- 
cords of the Treasury, 1 have 
been forcibly struck with the large 
amount of public motiey which 
appears to be outstanding. Of 
the sum thus due from individuals 
lo the Government, a considerable 
portion is undoubtedly desperate ; 
and in many instances, has proba- 
bly been rendered so by remiss- 
iicss in the agents clinrgcd with 
its collection. By propt'r exer- 
tions, a great part, however^ may 
yet be recovered ; and, whatever 
may by tlie portions respectively 
belonging to these two classes, it 
behooves the Govern nient lo as- 
certain the real slate of the fact. 
This can be done only by iFic 
prompt adoption of judicious 
measures for llie collerlion o/'such 
as may be made available. It i^ 
believed that a very large amount 
has been lost ibrough llie inadequa- 
cy of the means providtMl for the 
collection of debts due to the 
public ; and that this inadequacy 
lies chiefly in the want of legal 
skill, habitually and constantly em- 
ployed in the direction of the 
agents engaged in the service, h 
must, I think, be admitted, that 
the supervisory power over suits 
brought by the public, which is 
now vested in an accotynling offi- 
cer of the Treasury, not selected. 
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with a view to his legal knowledge, 
and encumbered as he is with nu- 
merous other duties, operates 
unfavorably to the public interest. 

It is important that this branch 
of the j)nblic service should be 
subjected to the supervision of 
such ])rofessiona] skill as \till give 
it eflicicncy. The expense at- 
iv'^ndani upon surli a modification 
)!‘ the Executive Department, 
would be justified bytiie soundest 
; rinciples of (*roiiomy. 1 would 
‘tjcommciul, therefore, that the 
duties now asMgncd to tlic Agent 
-)f tlie Treasury, so far as they 
relate to the supe'rintendcncc and 
management of legal |)rocccdings, 
on the jiari of the l-nitcd StaU’s, 
be iransibrrcd to the Attorney Gc- 
ruTal ; and that this oflicer he 
placed on the same iooting, in all 
aspects, as tile heads of the oth- 
er Departments — receiving like 
compensation, and having such 
suhordffiate ofiicers provided for 
iiis Department, as maybe requi- 
site for the discharge of these ad- 
duinnal d\Uies.* The prol'essional 
kill of ilie Attorney General, 

- ‘mplo}ed in directing the conduct 
d’ MatshaL and District Attor- 
eu\s, wouhl hasten llie collecfion 
of debts now in suit, and hereaf- 
ler save much to the (jovernrnent. 
It might he further extended to 
die superintendence of all crim- 
inal proceedings, for oflbiicgs 
-.1 gainst the United States. In 
making this transfer, great care 
should be taken, liowever, that 
the power necessary to the Trea- 
sury Department be not impaired ; 
one of its greatest securities con- 
sisting ill a control over all ac- 
(iounts, until ihgy are audited or 
fiiported for suit. 


In connexion with the forego- 
ing views, I would suggest, also, 
an inquiry, wlielher the provisions 
of the act of Congress, authoriz- 
ing the discharge of tlie persons 
ol debtors to the Government, 
from imprisonment, may not, con- 
sistently with the public interest, 
be extended to the release of the 
debt, where the conduct of llic 
debtor is wholly exempt from the 
impfttatiou of fraud. Some more 
liberal policy than that which now 
prevail*?, in reference to this unfor- 
tunate class of citizens, is certainly 
duo to lliem, and would prove 
beneficial to the country. The 
continuance of the liability, after 
the means to discharge it have 
been cxlianslcd, can only serve 
<0 dispirit the debtor; or, where 
his resources are but partial, the 
want of power in the Government 
to compromise and release the 
demand, instigates to fraud, as the 
only resource for securing a sup- 
port to his family. He thus sinks 
into a state of apathy, and becomes 
a useless drone in society, or u 
vicious member of it, if not a 
feeling witness of the rigor and 
inhumanity of bis country. All 
experience proves, that opjircssivc 
debt is the bane of enterprise ; 
and it should be llic care of a 
Jlepublic not to exert a grinding 
power over misiortunii and pov- 
erty. 

Since tlie last Session of Con- 
gress, numerous frauds on llic 
Treasury have been discovered, 
which I thought it my duty to bring 
under the cognizance of the Unit- 
ed States’ Court, for this* district, 
by a criminal prosecution, it was 
my opinion, and that of able coun- 
sel who \Vere consulted, that the 
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cases came within the penalties of 
the act of the 17th Congress, ap- 
proved 3d March, 1823, provid- 
ing for the punishment of frauds 
committed on the Government of 
the United States. Either from 
some defect in the Jaw or in its 
administration, every efibrt to bring 
the accused to trial under its pro- 
visions proved ineffectual ; and 
the Government was driven to the 
necessity of resorting to the vague 
and inadequate provisions of the 
common law. It is therefore my 
duty to call your attention to the 
laws which have been passed for 
the protection of the Treasury. 
If, indeed, there bo no provision 
by which those who may be un- 
worthily enlriisled with its guard- 
ianship can be punished for the 
most flagrant violation of duty, 
extending even to the most fraud- 
ulent appropriation of the public 
funds to their own use, it is time 
to remedy so dangerous an omis- 
sion. Or, if the law has been 
perverted from its original purpo- 
ses, and criminals, deserving to be 
punished under its provisions, have 
been rescued by legal subtilties, it 
ought to be made so plain, by 
amendatory provisions, as to baffle 
the arts of perversion, and ac- 
complish the ends of its original 
enactment. 

In one of the most flagrant 
cases, the Court decided that the 
prosecution was barred by the 
statute which limits prosecution 
for fraud to two years. In this 
case all the evidences of tlie fraud, 
and indeed all knowledge that a 
fraud httd been committed, were 
in possession of the party accus- 
ed, until after* the two years had 
elapsed. Surely the statute ought 


not to run in favor of any man 
while he retains all the evidences 
of his crime in his own posses- 
sion ; and, least of all, in favor of 
a public officer, who continues to 
defraud the Treasury, and conceal 
the transaction for the brief term 
of two* years. I wouldnhercfore 
recommend such an alteration of 
the law as will give the injured 
party and the Government two 
years after the disclosure of the 
fraud, or after the accused is out 
of office, to commence their pro- 
secution. 

In connexion with this subject, 
I invite the attention of Congress 
to general and minute inquiry into 
the condition of the Government : 
with a view to ascertain what offi- 
ces can be dispensed with, what 
expenses retrenched, and what 
improvements may be made in the 
organization of its various parts, 
to secure the proper responsibility 
of public agents, and promote 
efficiency and justice in all its op- 
erations. 

The report of tine Secretary of 
War will make you acquainted 
with tlie condition of our Army, 
Fortifications, Arsenals, imd In- 
dian Affairs. The proper dis^y- 
pline of the Army, the training 
and equipment of the Militia, the 
education bestowed at West Point, 
and the accumulation of the means 
of defence, applicable to the Na- 
val force ; will tend to prolong the 
peace we now enjoy, and which 
every good citizen — more espe- 
cially those who have felt the mis- 
eries of even a successful warfare 
— must ardently desire to perpe-^ 
tiiatc. 

The returns frpm tlie subordin- 
ate branches of this service exhibit 
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a regularity and order highly 
creditable to its character ; both 
officers and soldiers seem imbued 
with a proper sense of duty, and 
conform to the restraints of exact 
discipline with that clieerfulness 
which becomes the profession of 
arms. There is need, hbwever, 
o( further legislation, to obviate 
the inconveniences specified in the 
report under consideration: to 
some of which it is proper that I 
should call your particular atten- 
tion. 

The act of Congress of the 2d 
March, 1821, to reduce and fix 
the military establishment, remain- 
ing unexecuted as it regards the 
command of one of the regiments 
of artillery, cannot now be deem- 
ed a guide to the Executive in 
making llie proper appointment. 
An ('xplanatory act, designating the 
class wf officers out of which this 
grade is to be filled — whether 
from flic military list, as existing 
prior to the act of 1831, or from 
it, as it has been fixed by that act 
— would remove this difficulty. 
It IS also important that the laws 
regulating the pay and emoluments 
of ofRcers generally, should be 
.«ore specific than they now’are. 
Those, for example, in relation to 
the Paymaster and Surgeon Ge- 
neral, assign to them an annual 
salary of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; but are silent as^ to 
allowances which, in certain ex- 
igencies of the service, may be 
deemed indispensable to the dis- 
charge of their duties. This 
^ circumstance has been the au- 
thority for extending to them 
various allowances, at different 
limes, under Jbrmer administra- 
tions; but no uniform rule has 


been observed on the subject. 
Similar inconveniences exist in 
other cases; in which the con- 
struction put upon the laws by the 
public accountants may operate 
unequally, produce confusion, and 
expose officers to the odium of 
claiming what is not their due. 

I recommend to your fostering 
care, as one of our safest means 
of national defence, the Military 
Acadtiemy. This institution lias 
already exercised the happiest in- 
fluence? upon the moral and intel- 
lectual character of our army ; 
and such of the graduates as, from 
various causes, may not pursue 
the profession of arms, will be 
scarcely less useful as citizens. 
Their knowledge of the military 
art will be advantageously employ- 
ed in the militia service ; and in u 
measure, secure to that class of 
troops the advantages which, in 
this res[>ect, belong to standing 
armies. 

I would also suggest a review 
of the Pension law, for the pur- 
pose of extending its benefits to 
every Revolutionary soldier who 
aided in establishing our liberties 
and who is unable to maintain 
himself in comfort. These relics 
of the War of Independence Jiavc 
strong claims upon their country’s 
gratitude and bounty. The law 
is defective, in not embracing 
within its provisions ail those who 
were, during the last war, disabled 
from supporting themselves by 
manual labor. " Such an amend- 
ment would add but little to the 
amount of pensions, and is called 
for by the sympathies of the Peo- 
ple, as well as by considerations of 
sound policy. It will be perceived 
that a laVge addition to the list of 
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j)cnsioiici s has been occasioned by 
an order of the late administration, 
departing; nialepally from the rules 
which had previously prevailed. 
Considering; it an act of lcg:islation, 
I suspended its operation as soon 
as I was informed that it had com- 
menced. Before this period, 
liowever, applications under the 
new regulation had been preferred, 
to the number of one hundred 
and fifty four : of which, oif the 
37ih March, the date of its revo- 
cation, eightyseven were admitted. 
For the amount, there was noitlier 
estimate nor appropriation ; and 
besides this deficiency, the regu- 
lar allowances, according to the 
rules which have heretofore gov- 
erned the Department, exceed tlic 
estimate of its late Secretary, by 
about fifty thousand dollars; for 
which an appropriation is asked. 

Your particular attention is re- 
quested to that part of the report 
of the Secretary of War which 
relates to the money held in trust 
for the Seneca tribe of Indians. 
It will he perceiv(’d that, without 
legislative aid, the Executive can- 
not obviate the embarrassments 
occasioned by the dimunitlon of 
the dividends on dial fund ; wliirli 
originally amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and has re- 
cently been vested in United 
States’ three per cent stock. 

The condition and ulterior des- 
tiny of the Indian Tribes within 
the limits of some of our States, 
have become objects of much in- 
terest and importance. It has 
long been the policy of Govern- 
ment to, introduce among them 
the arts of civilization, in the hope 
of gradually rcfclaiming them from 
a wandering life. Tliis policy has, 


however, been coupled with an- 
other, wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to 
civilize and settle ihcrn, we have, 
at tlic same time, lost no opportu- 
nity to purchase their lands, and 
thrust them further into the wil- 
derness! Jly this means they 
have not only been kept in a wan- 
dering state, but been led to look 
ujion us as unjust and indifforcnl 
to their fate. Thus, though lavish 
in its expondiliircs upon the sub- 
ject, Government has eonstantK 
defeated its own policy ; and the 
Indians, in general, receding fur- 
ther and further to the West, have 
retained their savage habits. A 
jiortion, however, of the Southerii 
tribes, having mingled much with 
the wliites, and made some pro- 
gress in arts of civilized life, 
have late); attempted to erect 
independent government, pdihin 
the limits of Georgia and Alaba- 
ma. These Stales, clainling to 
be the only sovereigns within their 
territories, extended their laws 
over the Indians; wliich induced 
the latter to call upon the I'nitbd 
States for pro! eel ion. 

Under these cireum stanches, the 
question prcscntinl was, whethg; 
the General Government had a 
right to sustain those people in 
their pretensions ? The Constitu- 
tion declares, that, ‘no new State 
shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State,' 
without the consent of it> legisla- 
ture. If the (Jcncral Govern- 
ment is not ))ormilted to tolerate 
th(; erection of a confederate State 
within the territory of one of the 
incinhers of this Union, against 
her consent, much le^s could it 
allow a foreign and independent ^ 
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governmentto establish itself there. 
Georgia became a member of the 
Confederacy which eventuated in 
our Federal Union, as a sovereign 
State, always asserting her claim 
to certain limits ; which having 
been originally defined ia her co- 
lonial charter, and subsequently 
recognised in the treaty of peace, 
slic has ever since continued to 
enjoy, except as they have been 
circumscribed by her own volun- 
tary transfer of a portion of her 
territory to the United States, in 
the articles of cession of 1802. 
Alabama was admitted into the 
Union on the same footing witli 
the original States, witli bounda- 
ries which were jirescribcd by 
Congress. There is no constitu- 
tional, conventional, or legal pro- 
vision, which allows llicm less 
povv(jr over the Indians within llieir 
borders, than is possessed by 
Main<#or NewYork. Would the 
Peopl(‘ of Maine permit the Pe- 
nobscot tribe to erect an indepen- 
dent government within their 
Slate } and unless they did, would 
it not be the duty of the General 
Govcyirnenl to support them in 
resisting such a measure ? Would 
llie People of New York permit 
each remnant of the Six Nations 
within her borders, to declare itself 
an independent people under the 
protection of the United States ? 
Could the Indians establish a sep- 
arate republic on each of their 
reservations in Ohio ? and if they 
were so disposed, would it be the 
duty of this Government to pro- 
tect them in the attempt? If the 
principle involved in the obvious 
answer to these questions be 
abandoned, it will follow that the 
objects of this Government are 


reversed ; and that it has become 
a part of its duty to aid in de- 
stroying the States which it was 
established to protect. 

Actuated by this view of the 
subject, I informed the Indians 
inhabiting parts of Georgia and 
Alabama, that their attempt to es- 
tablish an independent government 
would not be countenanced by the 
Executive of the United States ; 
and advised them to emigrate be- 
yond the Mississippi, or submit to 
the laws of those Stales. 

Our conduct towards these peo- 
ple is deeply interesting to our 
national character. Their present 
condition, contrasted with what 
they once were, makes a most 
powerful appeal to our sympathies. 
Our ancestors found them the un- 
controlled possessors of these vast 
regions. By persuasion and force, 
they have been made to retire 
from river to river, and from 
mountain to mountain ; until some 
of the tribes have become extinct, 
and others have left but remnants 
to preserve, for a while, their once 
terrible names. Surrounded by 
the whites, with their arts of civil- 
ization ; which, by destroying the 
resources of the savage, doom him 
to weakness and decay ; the fate 
of the Mohegan, the Narraganselt, 
and the Delaware, is fast overtak- 
ing the Choctaw, the Cherokee, 
and the Creek. That this fate 
surely awaits them, if they remain 
within the limits of the States, 
does not admit of a doubt. Hu- 
manity and national honor demand 
that every effort should be made 
to avert so great a caldhiity. It 
is too late to inquire whether it was 
just in the United States to include 
tliem and their territory within the 
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bounds of new Stales whose limits 
tlicy could control. That step 
cannot be retraced. A Slate 
cannot be dismembered by Con- 
gress, or restricted in the exercise 
of her constitutional power. But 
the people of those »Statcs, and of 
every Stale, actuated by feelings 
of justice and regard for our na- 
tional lionor, submit to you the 
interesting question, whether some- 
thing cannot be done, consistently 
with the rights of the States, to 
preserve this much injured race? 

As a means of effecting this end 
I suggest, for your consideration, 
the pro))riety of setting apart an 
ample district West of the Missis- 
sippi, and without the limits of any 
State or Territory, now formed, to 
be guarantied to the Indian tribes, 
as long as they shall occupy it : 
each tribe having a distinct control 
over the ])ortion designated for its 
use. There they may be secured 
in the enjoyment of governments 
of their own choice, subject to no 
other control from the United 
States than such as may be neces- 
sary to preserve peace on the 
frontier, and between the several 
tribes. There the benevolent may 
endeavor to teach them the arts of 
civilization ; and by promoting 
union and harmony among them, 
to raise u[) an interesting common- 
wealth, destined to perpetuate the 
race, and to attest the humanity 
and justice of this Government. 

This emigration should be vol- 
untary: for it would be as cruel 
as unjust to compel the aborigines 
to abandon the graves of their 
fathers, and seek a home in a dis- 
tant . laud. But they should be 
distinctly informed that, if they 
remain within the limits of the 


States, they must he subject to 
their laws. In return for their 
obedience, as individuals, they 
will, without doubt, be protected 
in the enjoyment of those posses- 
sions which they have improved 
by tlieifc industry. But it seems 
to me visionary to suppose, that, 
in this stale of things, claims can 
be allowed on tracts of country 
on which they have neither dwelt 
nor made improvements, merely 
because they have seen them from 
the mountain, or passed them in 
the chase. Submitting to the 
laws of the States, and receiving, 
like other citizens, protection in 
their persons and property, they 
will, ere long, become merged in 
the mass of onr jmpulation. 

The accompanying report of 
the Secretary of the Navy will 
make you acquainted with thg con- 
dition and useful employment of 
that brancli of our service, during 
the present year, (/onsliluling, 
as it does, ilic best standing secu- 
rity of this country against foreign 
aggression, it claims the especsal 
allention of Government. In this 
spirit, the measurers whicl| since 
the. termination of the last waj^ 
have been in operation for its 
gradual enlargement, were adopt- 
ed ; and it sliould continue to be 
cherished as the oflspring of our 
national experience. It will be 
seen, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing the great solicitude which has 
been manifested for the perfect 
organization of this arm, and the 
liberality of the appropriations 
which that solicitude has suggested, 
this object has, in many important 
respects, not been secured. 

In time of peaefe, we have need 
of no more sliips of war than are 
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requisite to the protection of our 
commerce. Those not wanted 
for this object, must lay in the 
harbors, where, without proper 
covering, they rapidly decay ; 
and, even under the best precau- 
tions for* their preservation, must 
soon become useless. Such is 
already the case with many of our 
linest vessels ; which, though un- 
finished, will now require immense 
sums of money to be restored to 
the condition in which they were, 
when committed to tlieir proper 
element. On this subject, there 
can be but little doubt that our 
best policy would be to discontinue 
the building of ships of the first 
and second class, and look rather 
to tlie possession of ample mate- 
rials, prepared for tlie emergencies 
of war, than to the number of 
vesstj^s which we can float in a 
season of peace, as the index of 
our imval power. Judicious de- 
posites in Navy yards, of timber 
and other materials, fashioned 
under the hands of skilful work- 
men, and fitted for prompt appli- 
cation to their various ])nrposes, 
wouldf enable us, at all times, to 
construct vessels as fast as Uiey 
can be manned ; and save the 
heavy expense of repairs, except 
to such vessels as must be em- 
ployed in guarding our commerce. 
The proper points for tlie estab- 
lishment of these yards arc indi- 
cated with so much force in the 
report of the Navy Board, that, in 
recommending it to your attention, 
I deem it unnecessary to do more 
than express my hearty concur- 
rence in iheir views. The Yard 
in this District, being already fur- 
nished witU moSt of the machinery 
necessary for ship-building, will 


be competent to the supply of the 
two selected by the Board as 
the best for the concentration of 
rnatcM'ials ; and, from the facility 
and certainty of communication 
between them, it will be useless 
to incur, at those depots, the ex- 
pense of similar machinery, espe- 
cially that used in preparing 
the usual metallic and wooden 
furniture of vessels. 

Another improvement would be 
effectetl by dispensing altogether 
with the Navy Board, as now 
constituted, and substituting, in its 
stead, bureaus similar to those 
already existing in the War De- 
partment. Each member of the 
Board, transferred to the head of 
a separate bureau, charged with 
specific duties, would feel, in its 
highest degree, that wholesome 
responsibility which cannot be 
divided without a far more than 
proportionate diminution of its 
force. Their valuable services 
would become still more so when 
separately approj)riated to distinct 
portions of the great interests of 
the Navy ; to the prosj)erity of 
which each would be impelled to 
devote himself by the strongest 
motives. Under such an ari-ange- 
merit, every branch of this impor- 
tant service would assume a more 
simple and precise character ; its 
eflicieiicy would be increased, 
and scrupulous economy in the 
expenditure of public money pro- 
moted. 

1 would also recommend that 
the Marine Crops be merged in 
the artillery or infantry, as the 
best mode of curing flic many 
defects in its organization. But 
little exceeding in number any of 
the regiments of infantry, that 
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corps has, besides its Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant, five Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonels, who receive 
the full pay and emoluments of 
tlieir brevet rank, without render- 
ing proportionate service. Details 
for marine service could as well 
be made from the artillery or 
infantry — there being no peculiar 
training requisite for it. 

With these improvements, .and 
such others as zealous w atchful- 
ness and mature consideration 
may suggest, there can be little 
doubt that, under an energetic 
administration of its affairs, the 
Navy may soon be made every- 
thing that the nation wishes it to 
be. Its efficiency in the suppres- 
sion of piracy in the West India 
seas, and wherever its squadrons 
have been employed in securing 
the interests of the country, will 
appear from the report of the 
Secretary, to which I refer you, 
for other interesting details. 
Among these I would bespeak the 
attention of Congress for the 
views presented in relation to the 
inequality between the army and 
navy as to the pay of officers. 
No such inequality should prevail 
between these brave defenders of 
their country ; and where it does 
exist, it is submitted to Congress 
whether it ought not to be recti- 
fied. 

The report of the Postmaster 
General is referred to as exhibit- 
ing a highly satisfactory admin- 
istration of that Department. 
Abuses have been reformed ; in- 
creased expedKion in the transpor- 
tation of the mail secured ; and 
its revenue much improved. In 
a political point of view, this De- 
partment is chiefly itnportant as 


affording the means of diffusing 
knowledge. It is to the body 
politic what the veins and arteries 
are to the natural — conveying 
rapidly and regularly, to the re- 
motest parts of the system, correct 
information of the operations of 
the Government ; and bringing 
back to it the wishes and feelings 
of the People. Tlirough its agency, 
we have secured to ourselves the 
full enjoyment of the blessings of 
a free press. 

In tliis general survey of our 
affairs, a subject of high impor- 
tance presents itself in the present 
organization of the Judiciary. A 
uniform operation of the Federal 
Government in the different States 
is certainly desirable ; and, exist- 
ing as they do in the Union, on 
the basis of perfect equality, eacli 
State has a right to expecj that 
the benefits conferred on the citi- 
zens of others should be estended 
to hers. The judicial system of 
the United States exists in all its 
efficiency in only fifteen members 
of the Union ; to three others, llie 
Circuit Courts, which constitute 
an important part of that i^ystern, 
have been imperfectly extendec^; 
and, to the remaining six, alto- 
gether denied. The effect has 
been to withhold from the inhabit- 
ants of the latter the advantages 
afforded (by the Supreme Court) 
to* their fellow citizens in other 
States, in the whole extent of the 
criminal, and much of the civil 
authority of the Federal Judicial^'. 
That this state of things ought to 
be remedied, if it can be done 
consistently with the public wel- 
fare, is not to be doubted : neither 
is it to be disguised that the 
organization of our judicial system 
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is at once a difficult and delicate 
task. To extend tlie Circuit 
Courts equally throughout the 
different parts of the Union, and, 
at the same time, to avoid such a 
rnultijdication of mcinhcrs as 
would encumber the Supreme 
Appellate Tribunal, is the object 
desired. Perhaps it might be 
accomplished by dividing the Cir- 
cuit Judges into two classes, and 
pri lAMflii , tliat the SupreiiM? Court 
should be held by those classes 
alternately — the Chief Justice 
always presiding. 

If an extension of the Circuit 
Couit system to those States 
wliich do not now enjoy its bene- 
fits should be determined upon, it 
would, of course, be necessary to 
revise the present arrangement of 
the circuits; and even if tliat sys- 
tem should not he enlarged, such 
a revi|.ion is recommended. 

A provision for taking llie cen- 
sus of^lhe People of the United 
States will, to insure the comple- 
tion of tliat work within a conve- 
nient time, claim the early atten- 
tion of C'ongress. 

The great and constant increase 
f)f huslioss in the Department of 
S^'Ue ’ fonuul itself, at an eiTrlv 
p(!riod, iijiun the allention of the 
Executive. Thirteen years ago, 
it was, in Mr Madison’s last mes- 
sage to Congress, made the subject 
of an earnest recommcndaiiop, 
which has been repeated by both 
of bis successors; and my com- 
paratively limited experience has 
satisfied me of its justness. It has 
arisen from many causes, not the 
least of which is the large addition 
that has been made to the family 
of indeper^lcnt^ nations, and the 
proportionate extension of our 


foreign relations. The remedy 
proposed was the establishment of 
a Horne Department — a measure 
which docs not appear to have 
met the views of Congress, on ac- 
count of its supposed tendency to 
increase gradually, and impercep- 
tibly, the already too strong bias 
of the federal system towards the 
exercise of antliority not delegated 
to it. I am not, therefore, dis- 
posed to revive the recommenda- 
tion ; but am not the less impress- 
ed with the importance of so 
organizing that Department, that 
its Secretary may devote more of 
bis lime to our foreign relations. 
Clearly satisfied that the public 
good would be promoted by some 
suitable provision on the subject, 
J respccllully invite your attention 
to it. 

The charter of the bank of the 
United States expires in 1830, 
and its stockholders will most pro- 
bably apply for a renewal of ibeii 
privileges. In order to avoid liie 
evils resulting from precipitancy 
in ii measure involving such im- 
portant principles, and .such deep 
pecuniary interests, I fed that I 
cannot, in justice to the parties 
interested, too soon present ir to 
the deliberate’ consideration of die 
Legislature and the People. Botli 
the constiliitionaiity and the expe- 
diency of the law creating tliis 
Btink arc well questioned by a 
large portion of oiir fellow-citizens ; 
and it must be admitted by all, 
that it lias failed in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency. 

Under these circnmstjnccs, if 
such an institution is deemed 
essential to the fiscal operations 
of the Government, I submit to 
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the wisdom of the Legislature 
wheilier a national one, founded 
upon the credit of the Government 
and its revenues, might not be 
devised, which would avoid all 
constitutional difficulties ; and, at 
the same time, secure all the ad- 
vantages to the GoverniiiGnl and 
country that were expected to 
result from the present Bank. 

I cannot close this communica- 
tion without bringing to your View 
the justclaiin of the re])resentatives 
of Commodore Decatur, 'his offi- 
cers and crew, arising from the 
recapture of the frigate Philadel- 
phia, under the heav\‘ batleries of 
TripoVi. Ahhough sensMe, as a 
general rule, of the impropriety 
of Executive interference under a 
Government like ours, where every 
individual enjoys tlie right of 
directly petitioning Congress ; yet, 
viewing this case as one of a very 
peculiar character, I deem it my 
duty to recommend it to your 
favorable consideration. Besides 


the justice of this claim, as corres- 
ponding to those which have been 
since recognised and satisfied, it 
is the fruit of a deed of patriotic 
and chivalrous daring, which 
infused life and confidence into 
our infant Navy, and contributed, 
as much as any exploit ih its his- 
tory, to elevate our national char- 
acter. Public gratitude, therefore, 
stamps her seal upon it; and the 
meed should not be witliheld which 
may hereafter operate as a stimu- 
lus to our gallant tars. 

I now commend you, fellow- 
citizens, to the guidance of Al- 
mighty God, with a full reliance 
ou \us tucTc\hv\ pvovideucc for the 
mainleuance of our free iustvVu- 
tions ; and with an earnest suppli- 
cation, that, tvhatever errors it 
may be my lot to commit, in dis- 
charging the arduous duties which 
have devolved on me, will rind a 
remedy in the harmony and wis- 
dom of your counsels. 

Anorew Jackson. 


Message from the President of the ZJnited States, returning to the 
House of Representatives the enrolled hill, entitled ‘ Jin act mi- 
thorizing a subscription of stock in the JSlaysviUc, JPashing- 
ton, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company,^ with his 
objections thereto. 


To the House of Repre.sei](ative&. 

Gentlemen : I have maturely 
considered the bill proposing to 
authorize ‘ a subscription of stock 
in the Maysville, Washington, 
Paris, and Lexington Turnpike 
Koad Company,’ and now return 
the same to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in ’which it originated, 
with my objections to its passage. 


, Sincerely friendly to the im- 
provement of our country by 
means of roads and canals, I 
regret that any difference of opin- 
ion in the mode of contributing 
to it should exist between us ; 
and if, in stating this difference, I 
go beyond what the occasion may 
be deemed to cqll for, I hope to 
find an apology in the] great im- 
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poriance of the subject, an un- 
feigned respect for the high source 
from which this branch of it has 
emanated, and an anxious wish 
to be correctly understood by my 
constituents ifi the discharge of 
all iny duties. Diversity of senti- 
ment among public functionaries, 
i\cluatcd by the same general 
motives, on the character and 
tendency of particular measures, 
is an incident common to all Gov- 
ernments, and the more to be 
expected in one which, like ours, 
owes its existence to the freedom 
of opinion, and must be upheld by 
the same influence. Controlled, 
as we thus arc, by aUigber tribunal, 
before wbicb our resYieclwe acts 
wWl be canvassed witb ibc indul- 
gence due to the imperfections of 
our nature, and with that intelli- 
gence and unbiassed judgment 
whic4 arc the true correctives of 
error, all that our responsibility 
demai^s is, that the public good 
should he the measure of our 
views, dictating alike their frank 
expression and hone'll inainlc- 
naficc. 

In the message whicli wa^ pre- 
sented 'to Congress at the opening 

its present session, I endeator- 
cd to exhibit briefly m}' views 
upon the important and highly 
interesting subject to wdiich our 
attention is now to be directed. 
I was desirous of presenting ^to 
the Representatives of the several 
States, in Congress assembled, 
the inquiry, whether some mode 
could not be devised, which would 
reconcile the diversity of opinion 
concerning the powers of this 
Government over the subject of 
internal itpproyement, and tlic 
manner in which these powers, if 


conferred by the Constitution, 
ought to be exercised. The act 
which I am called upon to con- 
sider, has, therefore, been passed 
with a knowledge of ray views on 
this question, as these are express- 
ed in the message referred to. 
In that document the following 
suggestions will be found : 

‘ After the extinction of the 
public debt, it is not probable that 
any adjustment of the tariff, upon 
principles satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of.the Union, will, until a 
remote period, if ever, leave the 
Government without a considera- 
ble surplus in the Treasury, be- 
yond what may be required for 
\ls current service. As \beu tbe 
period approacbes wben tbe appYi- 
cation of the revenue to the pay- 
ment of debt will cease, the dis- 
position of the surplus will pre- 
sent a subject for the serious 
deliberation of Congress ; and it 
may be fortunate for the country 
that it i? yet to be decided. 
Considered in connexion with the 
diflicultic^ which have heretofore 
attended appropriations for pur- 
poses of internal improvement, 
and with those which this expe- 
rience tells us will certainly arise, 
wiienever power over such sub- 
jects may be exercised by the 
General Government, it is hoped 
that it may lead to the adoption 
of some plan which will reconcile 
the diversified interests of the 
States, and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every mem- 
ber of the Union, in peace and 
in w’ar, will be benefited by the 
improvement of inland navigation 
and the construction of highways 
in the several States. Let us 
then endeavor to attain this benefit 
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in a mode which will be satisfac- 
tory to all. That hitherto adopted 
has been deprecated as an infrac- 
tion of the Constitution by many 
of our fellow-citizens ; while by 
others it has been viewed as inex- 
pedient. All feel that it has been 
employed at the cx[)enso of har- 
mony in the l^egislativc Councils.’ 
And adverting to the constitution- 
al power of Congress to make 
what I considered a proper ‘dis- 
position of the surplus revenue, 1 
subjoined the following remarks : 
‘ To avoid these evils, it appears 
to me that the most safe, just, and 
federal disposition which cojild be 
made of the surplus revfjuue, 
would be its apportiomnent among 
the several States, acc'ording to 
their ratio of represtiutalion ; and 
should this measure not be found 
warranted by the Constitution, 
that it would be expedient to pro- 
pose to the States an amendment 
authorizing it.’ 

The constitutional power of the 
Federal Government to construct 
or promote works of internal itn- 
provemeni, piesenls itself in two 
points of v.cw : the first, as bear- 
ing upon the sovereignty of the 
States within whose limits their 
execution is conieiiijjlatcd, if ju- 
risvliction of the territory, which 
they may occupy, be claimed as 
necessary to their preservation 
and use : the second, as asserting 
the simple right to appropriate 
money from the NalionalTreasury 
in aid of such works, when un- 
dertaken by State authority, sur- 
rendering the claim of jurisdic- 
tion. Iq. the first view, the ques- 
tian of power is an open one, and 
can be decidecl without the em- 
barrassments attending the other, 


arising from the practice of the 
Government. Although frequent- 
ly and strenuously attempted, the 
power, to this extent, has never 
been exercised by the (mvern- 
menl in a single instance. It does 
not, in my opinion, possess it : and 
no hill, therefore, whicli admits it, 
can receive nty official sanction. 

XJut, in the other view of the 
power, the question is differently 
situated. The ground taken, at 
an early period of the Govern- 
ment, was, ‘ that, whenever money 
has been raised by the general 
authority, and is to he a])|)lied to 
a particular measure, a question 
arises, wh(‘ther the particular 
measure be within the enumerated 
aiiihorilies vested in Congress. 
If it he, the money requisite for 
it may be applied to it ; if not, no 
such a[)plicalion can be made.’ 
TJk; document in vvliicli ihisi.prm- 
ciplc was first advanced is of 
deservedly liigli authority, and 
should be held in grateful remem- 
brance for its immediate agency 
ill rescuing the country from much 
existing abuse, and for its eSn- 
servalive eflect upon some of the 
most valuable principles bl the 
(mhstilution. The symmetry aijd 
purity of the Government would, 
doublless, have been belter pre- 
served, if iliis restriction of the 
power of appropriation could have 
bven maintained without weaken- 
ing its ability to fulfil the general 
objects of its institution — an ef- 
fect so likely to attend iij admis- 
sion, notwithstanding its apparent 
fitness, that every subsequent ad- 
ministration of tlie Government, 
embracing a period of thirty out 
of the fortytwo yqars pf its exist- 
ence, has adopted a more enlarged 
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construction of the power. It is 
not my purpose to detain you by 
a minute recital of the acts which 
sustain this assertion, but it is 
proper that 1 should notice some 
of the most prominent, in order 
that the reflections which they 
suggest ft) my mind may be bet- 
ter understood. 

In tlie administration of Mr 
Jeflerson we have two examples 
of the exercise of the right of 
appropriation, which, in the con- 
siderations that led to their adop- 
tion, and in their effects upon the 
public mind, have had a greater 
agency in marking the character 
of the power, than any subse- 
quent events. I allude to the 
payment of fifteen millions of 
dollars for the purchase of Louis- 
iana, and to the original appropria- 
tion for the construction of the 
Cuml^rland Road ; the latter act 
deriving much weight from the 
acquiescence and approbation of 
three of the most powerful of the 
original members of the Confed- 
er^y, expressed through tlieir 
respective Legislatures. Although 
the circumstances of the latter 
case may be such as to deprive 
so»much of it as relates to the 
actual construction of the road, 
of the force of an obligatory ex- 
position of the Constitution, it 
must, nevertheless, be admitted 
that, so far as the mere appropria- 
tion of money is concerned, they 
present the principle in its most 
imposing aspect. No less than 
twentythree different laws have 
been passed through all the forms 
of the Constitution, appropriating 
upwards of two millions and a 
half of dollars out of the National 
Treasury in support of that im- 


provement, with the approbation 
of every President of the United 
States, including my predecessor, 
since its commencement. 

Independently of the sanction 
given to appropriations for the 
Cumberland and other roads and 
objects, under this power, the ad- 
ministration of Mr Madison was 
characterised by an act which 
furnishes the sti’ongest evidence 
of His opinion of its extent. A 
bill was passed through both 
Housei^ of Congress, and present- 
ed for his approval, ‘ setting apart 
and pledging certain funds for 
constructing roads and canals, and 
improving the navigation of water 
courses, in order to facilitate, pro- 
mote, and give security to internal 
commerce among the several 
States ; and to render more easy, 
and less expensive, the means and 
provisions for the common de- 
fence.’ Regarding the bill as 
asserting a power in the Federal 
Government to construct roads 
and canals within the limits of the 
States in which they were made, 
he objected to its passage, on the 
ground of its unconslitutionality, 
declaring that the assent of the 
respective States, in the mode 
provided by the bill, could not 
confer the power in question ; 
that the only cases in which the 
consent and cession of particular 
States can extend the power of 
Congress, are those specified and 
provided for in the Constitution ; 
and superadding to these avowals, 
his opinion, that ‘ a restriction of 
the po\ver “ to provide for the 
common defence and general weL 
fare,” to cases whjch are to oe 
provided for by the expend' cure 
of money, would still leave 'ivithin 
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the legislative power of Congress, 
all the great and most important 
measures of Government, money 
being the ordinary and necessary 
means of carrying them into ex- 
ecution.’ 1 have not been able 
to consider these declarations in 
any other point of view, than as 
a concession that the right of 
appropriation is not limited by 
the power to carry into effect the 
measure for which the money is 
asked, as was formerly contended. 

The views of Mr Monroe upon 
this submet were not left to infer- 
ence. During his administration 
a bill was passed through both 
Houses of Congress, conferring 
the jurisdiction and prescribing 
the mode by which the Federal 
Government should exercise it, 
in the case of the Cumberland 
road. He returned it, with ob- 
jections to its passage, and, in 
assigning them, took occasion to 
say, that, in the early stages of 
the Government, he had inclined 
to the construction that it had no 
right to expend money except in 
the performance of acts author- 
ized by the other specific grants 
of power, according to a strict 
construction of them ; but that, on 
further reflection and observation, 
his mind had undergone a change ; 
that his opinion then was, ‘ that 
Congress have an unlimited power 
to raise money, and that, in its 
appropriation, they have a discre- 
tionary power, restricted only by 
the duty to appropriate it to pur- 
poses of common defence, and 
of general, not local — national, 
not Stat6 benefit and this was 
avowed to be the governing prin- 
ciple through the residue of his 
administration. The views of the 


last administration are of such 
recent date as to render a particu- 
lar reference to them unnecessary. 
It is well known that the appro- 
priating power, to the utmost ex- 
tent which had been claimed for 
it, in relation to internal improve- 
ments, was fully recognised and 
exercised by it. 

This brief reference to known 
facts will be sufficient to show the 
difficulty, if not impracticability, 
of bringing back the operations 
of the Government to the con- 
sti*uction of the Constitution set 
up in 1798, assuming that to be 
its true reading, in relation to the 
. power under consideration : thus 
giving an admonitory proof of the 
force of implication, and the ne- 
cessity of guarding the Constitu- 
tion with sleepless vigilance, 
against the authority of preced- 
ents which have not the sahetion 
of its most plainly defined powers. 
For, although it is the duty of all 
to look to that sacred instrument, 
instead of the statute book ; to 
repudiate, at all times, encroaph- 
ments upon its spirit, which are 
too apt to be effected by the con- 
junfture of peculiar and facilitat- 
ing circumstances, it is not less 
true, that the public *good and the 
nature of our political institutions 
require, that individual differences 
should yield to a well settled ac- 
qaiescence of the people and 
confederated authorities, in par- 
ticular constructions of the Con- 
stitution, on doubtful points. Not 
to concede this much to the spirit 
of our institutions, would impair 
their stability, and defeat the ob- 
jects of the Constitution itself. 

The bill before me does not 
call for a more definite opinion 
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upon the particular circumstances 
which will warrant appropriations 
of money by Congress, to aid 
works 01 internal improvement : 
for, although the extension of the 
power to apply money beyond 
that of carrying into effect the 
object foi* which it is appropriated, 
has, as we have seen, been long 
claimed and exercised by the 
Federal Government, yet such 
grants have always been profess- 
edly under the control of the 
general principle, that the works 
which might be thus aided, should 
be ‘of a general, not local — 
national, not State character. 
A disregard of this distiiiption 
would of necessity lead to the 
subversion of the federal system. 
That even this is an unsafe one, 
arbitrary in its nature, and liable, 
consequently, to great abuses, is 
too obvious to require the con- 
firmation of experience. It is, 
howefer, sufficiently definite and 
imperative to my mind, to forbid 
my approbation of any bill having 
the character of the one under 
consideration. I have given to 
its prqvisions all the reflection 
demanded by a just regard for the 
interests of those of our fellow- 
citizens who Jiave desired its pas- 
sage, and by the respect which 
is due to a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government ; but I am not 
able to view it in any other light 
than as a measure of purely local 
character; or, if it can be con- 
sidered national, that no further 
distinction between the appropri- 
ate duties of the General and 
State Governments need be at- 
tempted : for there can be no 
local interest tiiat may not with 
equal propriety be denominated 


national. It has no connexion 
with any established system of 
improvements ; is exclusively 
within the limits of a State, start- 
ing at a point on the Ohio river, 
and running out sixty miles to an 
interior town ; and even as far as 
llie State is interested, conferring 
partial instead of general advan- 
tages. 

Considering the magnitude and 
importance of the power, and 
the embarrassments to which, 
from the very nature of the thing, 
its exercise must, necessarily, be 
subjected, the real friends of in- 
ternal improvement ought not to be 
nulling to confide it to accident 
and chance. What is properly 
national in its character, or other- 
wise, is an inquiry which is often 
extremely dimcult of solution. 
The appropriations of one year, 
for an object which is considered 
national, may be rendered nuga- 
tory, by the refusal of a succeed- 
ing Congress to continue the work, 
on the ground that it is local. 
No aid can be derived from the 
intervention of corporations. The 
question regards the character of 
the work, not that of those by 
whom it is to be accomplished. 
Notwithstanding the union of the 
Government with the corporation, 
by whose immediate agency any 
work of internal improvement is 
carried on, the inquiry will still 
remain — is it national, and con- 
ducive to the benefit of the whole 
— or local, and operating only 
to the advantage of a portion of 
the Union? 

But, although I might not feci 
it to be my official duty to inter- 
pose the Executive veto to the 
passage 'of a bill, appropriating 
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money for the construction of such 
works as are authorized by the 
States, and are national in their 
character, I do not wish to be 
understood as expressing an opin- 
ion, that it is expedient, at this 
time, for the General Government 
to embark in a system of this 
kind ; and, anxious that my con- 
stituents should be possessed of 
my views on this, as well as on 
all other subjects which they liave 
committed to my discretion, I shall 
state them frankly and •briefly. 
Besides many minor considera- 
tions, there are two prominent 
views of the subject whicli have 
made a deep impression upon my 
mind, which, I think, are well 
entitled to your serious attention, 
and will, I hope, be maturely 
weighed by tbe people. 

From the 6fficial communica- 
tion submitted to you, it appears, 
that, if no adverse and unforeseen 
contingency happens in our foreign 
relations, and no unusual diversion 
be made of the funds set apart 
for the payment of the national 
debt, we may look with confi- 
dence to its entire extinguishment 
in the short period of four years. 
The extent to which this pleasing 
anticipation is dependent upon 
the policy which may be pursued 
in relation to measures of the 
character of the one now under 
consideration, must be obvious to 
all, and equally so, that the events 
of the present session are well 
calculated to awaken public so- 
licitude upon the subject. By 
the statement from the Treasury 
Department, and those from the 
Clerks of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, herewith sub- 
mitted, it appears that the bills 


which have passed into laws, and 
those which, in ail probability, 
will pass before the adjournment 
of Congress, anticipate appropri- 
ations which, with the ordinaiy 
expenditures for the support of 
Government, will exceed con- 
siderably the amount in the Treas- 
ury for the year 1830. Thus, 
while We are diminishing the 
revenue by a reduction of the 
duties on tea, coflfee, and cocoa, 
the appropriations for internal 
improvement are increasing be- 
yond the available means of the 
Treasury ; and if to this calcula- 
tion be added the amounts con- 
tained in bills which arc pending 
before the two Houses, it may be 
safely affirmed that ten millions 
of dollars would not make up 
the excess over the Treasury 
receipts, unless the payment of 
tbe national debt be postponed, 
and the means now pledged to 
that object applied to thoSe enu- 
merated in these bills. Without 
a well-regulated system of inter- 
nal improvement, this exhausting 
mode of appropriation is not liltely 
to be avoided, and the plaip conse- 
quence must be, either a continu- 
ance of the national debt, o» a 
resort to additional taxes. 

Although many of the States, 
with a laudable zeal, and under 
the influence of an enlightened 
policy, arc successfully applying 
their separate efforts to works of 
this character, tbe desire to enlist 
the aid of the General Govern- 
ment in the construction of such 
as from their nature ought to de- 
volve upon it, and to which the 
means of the individual States 
are inadequate, .is both rational 
and patriotic ; and. if that desire 
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is not gratified now, it does not 
follow that it never will be. The 
general intelligence and public 
spirit of the American people fur- 
nish a sure guarantee, that, at the 
proper time, this policy will be 
mad6 to grevail under circijmstan- 
ces more auspicious to its success- 
ful prosecution than thoje which 
now exist. But, great as this ob- 
ject undoubtedly is, it is not the 
only one which demands the fos- 
tering care of the Government. 
The preservation and success of 
the Republican principle rest with 
us. Tq elevate its character, and 
extend its influence, rank among 
our most important duties ; and 
the best means to accomplish this 
desirable end, are those which 
will rivet the attachment of our 
citizens to the government of their 
choice, by the comparative light- 
ness of tlieir public burthens, and 
by tho^attraction which the supe- 
rior success of its operations will 
present to the admiration and re- 
spect of the world. Through the 
fav^r of an overruling and indul- 
gent Providence, our country is 
blessed ‘with general prosperity, 
and our citizens exempted fromihe 
pressure of taxation, which other 
less favored portions of the human 
family, are obliged to bear ; yet, 
it is true, that many of the taxes 
collected from our citizens, through 
the medium of imposts, have, fdr 
a considerable period, been oner- 
ous. In many particulars, these 
taxes have borne severely upon 
the laboring and less prosperous 
classes of the community, being 
imposed on the necessaries of life, 
and this, too, in cases where the 
burthen was nof relieved by the 
consciousness, that it would ul- 
3 ^ 


timately contribute to make us 
independent of foreign Nations 
for articles of prime necessity, 
by the encouragement of their 
growth and manufacture at home. 
They have been cheerfully borne, 
because they were thought to be 
necessary to the support of Gov- 
ernment, and the payment of the 
debts unavoidably incurred in the 
acquisition and maintenance of 
our national rights and liberties. 
But have we a right to calculate 
on the same cheerful acquiescence, 
when it is known that the neces- 
sity for their continuance would 
cease, were it not for irregular, 
improvident, and unequal appro- 
priations of the public funds 
Will not the people demand, as 
they have a right to do, such a 
prudent system of expenditure as 
will pay the debts oi the Union, 
and authorize the reduction of 
every tax to as low a point as the 
wise observance of the necessity 
to protect that poition of our 
manufactures and labor, whose 
prosperity is essential to our na- 
tional safety and independence, 
will allow ? When the National 
debt is paid, the duties upon those 
articles which we do not raise 
may be repealed with safety, and 
still leave, I trust, without oppres 
sion to any section of the country, 
an accumulating surplus fund, 
which may be beneficially applied 
to some well digested system of 
improvement. 

Under this view, the question, 
as to the manner in which the 
Federal Government can, or ought 
to embark in the construction of 
roads and canals, • and the ex- 
tent to which it may impose bur- 
thens on the people for these 
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purposes, may be presented on 
its own merits, free of all disguise, 
and of every embarrassment, 
except such as may arise from the 
Constitution itself. Assuming 
these suggestions to be correct, 
will not our constituents require 
the observance of a course by 
which they can be effected ? 
Ought they not to require it? 
With the best disposition to^aid, 
as far as I can conscientiously, in 
furtherance of works of jnternal 
improvement, my opinion is, that 
the soundest views of national 
policy at this time, point to such 
a course. Besides the avoidance 
of an evil influence upon the 
local concerns of the country, 
how solid is the advantage which 
the Government will reap from it 
in the elevation of its character ! 
How gratifying the effect of pre- 
senting to the world the sublime 
spectacle of a republic, of more 
than twelve millions of happy 
people, in the fiftyfourth year of 
her existence — after having pass- 
ed through two protracted wars, 
the one for the acquisition, and 
the other for the maintenance of 
liberty — free from debt, and with 
all her immense resources unfet- 
tered ! What a salutary influence 
would not such an exhibition ex- 
ercise upon the cause of liberal 
principles and free government 
throughout the world ! Would 
we not ourselves find, in its effect, 
an additional guarantee, that our 
political institutions will be trans- 
mitted to the most remote pos- 
terity without decay ? A course 
of policy destined to witness events 
like these cannot be benefited by 
a legislation, which tolerates a 
scramble for appropriations that 


have no relation to any general 
system of improvement, and 
whose good effects must of neces- 
sity be very limited. In the best 
view of these appropriations, the 
abuses to which they lead far 
exceed. the good whicl^ they are 
capable of promoting. They may 
be resorted to as artful expedients 
to shift upon the Government 
llie losses of unsuccessful private 
speculation, and thus, by minis- 
tering to personal ambition and 
self-aggrandizement, tend to sap 
the foundations of public virtue, 
and taint the administration of the 
Government w ith a demoralizing 
influence. 

In the other view of the subject, 
and the only remaining one which 
it is ray intention to present at this 
time, is involved the expediency 
of embarking in a system of inter- 
nal improvement without a pre- 
vious amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, explaining and defining the 
precise powers of the Federal 
Government over it. Assuming 
the right to appropriate money to 
aid in the construction of national 
works, to be warranted' by the 
cotemporaneous and continued 
exposition of the Constitution, *ils 
insufficiency for the successful 
prosecution of them must be ad- 
mitted by all candid minds. If 
we look to usage to define the 
ektent of the right, that will be 
found so variant, and embracing 
so much that has been overruled, 
as to involve the whole subject in 
great uncertainty, and to render 
the execution of our respective 
duties in relation to it, replete 
with difficulty and embarrassment. 
It is in regard to such* works, and 
the acquisition of additional terri- 
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tory, that tlie practice obtained its 
first footing. In most, if not all 
other disputed questions of appro- 
priation, die construction of the 
Constitution may be regarded as 
unsettled, if the right to apply 
money, ^in the enumeratfd cases, 
is daced on the ground of usage. 

This subject has bejen one of 
much, and 1 may add painful re- 
flection to me. It has bearings 
that are well calculated to exert a 
powerful influence upon our hith- 
erto prosperous system of govern- 
ment, and which, on some ac- 
counts, may even excite despon- 
dency in the breast of an American 
citizen. I will not detain you 
with professions of zeal in the 
cause of Internal Improvements. 
If to be their friend is a virtue, 
which deserves commendation, 
our country is blessed witli an 
abundance of it: for I do not 
suppose there is an intelligent citi- 
zen who does not wish to see 
them flourish. But though all are 
their friends, but few, I trust, are 
iwmindful of the means by which 
they should be promoted : none 
certainly arc so degenerate as to 
desire their success at the cost of 
fliat sacred instrument, with the 
preservation of which is indissolu- 
bly bound our country’s hopes. 
If different impressions are enter- 
tained in any quarter ; if it is ex- 
pected that the people of \his 
country, reckless of their constitu- 
tional obligations, will prefer their 
local interest to .the principles of 
the Union, such expectations will 
in the end be disappointed ; or, if 
it be not so, then indeed has the 
world but little to hope from the 
example *of *free government. 
When an honest observance of 


constitutional compacts cannot be 
obtained from communities like 
ours, it need not be anticipated 
elsewhere; and the cause in 
which there has been so much 
martyrdom, and from which so 
much was expected by the friends 
of liberty, may be abandoned : 
and the degrading truth, that man 
is unfit for self-government, ad- 
mitted. And this will be the 
case, if expediency be made a rule 
of construction in interpreting the 
Constitution. Power, in no gov- 
ernment, could desire a better 
shield for the insidious advances 
which it is ever ready to make 
upon the checks that are designed 
to restrain its action. 

But I do not entertain such 
gloomy apprehensions. If it be 
the wish of the people that the 
construction of roads and canals 
should be conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, it is not only 
highly expedient, but indispensably 
necessary, that a previous amend- 
ment of the Constitution, delegat- 
ing the necessary power, and de- 
fining and restricting its exercise 
with reference to the sovereignty 
of the States, should be made. 
Without it, nothing extensively 
useful can be effected. The 
right to exercise as much jurisdic- 
tion as is necessary to preserve 
the works, and to raise funds by 
the collection of tolls to keep 
them in repair cannot be dispensed 
with. The Cumberland load 
should be an instructive admoni- 
tion of the consequences of acting 
without this right. Year after 
year, contests are witnes*sed, grow- 
ing out of efibrte to obtain tlie 
necessary appropriations for com- 
pleting and repairing this useful 
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work. While one Congress may 
claim and exercise the power, a 
succeeding one may deny it, and 
this fluctuation of opinion must be 
unavoidably fatal to any scheme, 
which, from its extent, would pro- 
mote the interests and elevate the 
character of the country. The 
experience of the past has shown 
that the opinion of Congress is 
subject to such fluctuations. , 

If it be the desire of the people 
that the agency of the Federal 
Government should be confined 
to the appropriation of money, in 
aid of such undertakings, in vir- 
tue of State authorities, then the 
occasion, the manner, and the ex- 
tent of the appropriations, should 
be made the subject of constitu- 
tional regulation. This is the 
more necessary, in order that they 
may be equitable among the sev- 
eral Slates ; promote harmony 
between diflferent sections of the 
Union and their Representatives ; 
preserve other parts of the Consti- 
tution from being undermined by 
the exercise of doubtful powers, 
or the too great extension of those 
which are not so ; and protect the 
whole subject against the delete- 
rious influence of combinations to 
carry by concert, measures which, 
considered by themselves, might 
meet but little countenance. 

That a constitutional adjustment 
of this power, upon equitable prin- 
ciples, is, in the highest degree, de- 
sirable can scarcely be doubted ; 
nor can it fail to be promoted by 
every sincere friend to the success 
of our political institutions. In no 
Government are appeals to the 
source of powea^ in cases of real 
doubt more suitable than in ours. 
No good motive can be assigned 


for the exercise of power by the 
constituted authorities, while those, 
for whose benefit it is to be exer- 
cised, have not conferred it, and 
may not be willing to confer it. 
It would seem to me that an honest 
applicatiqn of the conceded pow- 
ers of the General Government to 
the advancement of the common 
weal, presents a sufficient scope to 
satisfy a reasonable ambition. 
Tlie difficulty and supposed im- 
practicability of obtaining an 
amendment of the Constitution in 
this respect, is, I firmly believe, in 
a great degree, unfounded. The 
time has never yet been, when the 
patriotism and intelligence of the 
American people were not fully 
equal to the greatest exigency, and 
it never will, wlien the subject 
calling forth their interposition is 
plainly presented to them. To 
do so with the questions involved 
in this bill, and to urge them«to an 
early, zealous, and full considera- 
tion of their deep importance, is, 
in my estimation, among the high- 
est of our duties. r 

A supposed connexion between 
appropriations for internd im- 
provement and the system of pro- 
tecting duties, growing out ot the 
anxieties of those more immedi- 
ately interested in their success, 
has given rise to suggestions which 
it is proper I should notice on this 
occasion. My opinions on these 
subjects have never been conceal- 
ed from those who had a light to 
know them. Those which I have 
entertained on the latter have fre- 
quently placed me in opposition 
to individuals as well as communi- 
ties, whose claims upon ray friend- 
ship and gratitude are of the 
strongest character; but I trust 
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there has been nothing in my 
public life which has exposed me 
to the suimicion of being thought 
capable of sacrificing my views of 
duty to private considerations, 
however strong they may have 
been, or deep the regrets which 
they are*capable of exciting. 

As long as the encouragement 
of domestic manufactid'es is di- 
rected to national ends, it shall 
receive from me a temperate but 
steady support. There is no ne- 
cessary connexion between it and 
the system of appropriations. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that 
the supposition of their dependence 
upon each other is calculated to 
excite the prejudices of the public 
against both. The former is sus- 
tained on the grounds of its con- 
sistency with the letter and spirit 
of tlie Constitution, of its origin 
being traced to the assent of all 
the parties to the original compact, 
and oi its having the support and 
approbation of a majority of the 
people ; on which account, it is at 
Wst entitled to a fair experiment. 
Tne suggestions to which 1 have 
alluded refer to a forced continu- 
ance of the national deb^ by 


means of large appropriations, as 
a substitute for the seenritv which 
the system derives from the pin- 
ciples on which it has hitherto been 
sustained. Such a course would 
certainly indicate either an unrea- 
sonable distrust of the people^ or a 
consciousness that the system does 
not possess sufficient soundness for 
its support, if left to their volun- 
tary choice and its own merits. 
Thhse who suppose that any po- 
licy thus founded can be long 
upheld in this country, have looked 
upon its history widi eyes very 
different from mine. This policy, 
like every other, must abide the 
will of the people, who will not 
be likely to allow any device, 
however specious, to conceal its 
character and tendency. 

In presenting these opinions 1 
have spoken with the freedom and 
candor which I thought the occa-. 
sion for their expression called for^ 
and now respectfully return the 
bill which has been under consid- 
eration, for your further delibera- 
tion and judgment. 

Andrew Jackson. 

May 27, 1830. 


A Treaty of Peace^ Friendship^ Commerce^ and Navigation^ between 
the United States of America^ and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil. 


In the name of the Most Holy and Indi- 
visible Trinity. 

The United States of America 
and His Majesty the Emperor of 
Brazil, d^iring to establish a firm 
and permanent peace and friend- 
ship between both Nations, have 


resolved to fix, in a manner clear, 
distinct, and positive, the rules 
which shall in future be religiously 
observed between the» one and 
the other, by means of a Treaty, 
or General Convention of Peace, 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation. 
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For this most desirable object, 
the President of the United States 
has conferred full power on Wil- 
liam Tudor their Charge d’Affiiires 
at the Court of Brazil ; and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil 
on the Most Ulustrious and Most 
Excellent Marauez of Aracaty, a 
member of hisCouncil, Gentleman 
of the Imperial Bed-chamber, 
Councillor of the Treasury, Grand 
Cross of the Order of Aviz, Sen- 
ator of the Empire, Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Miguel de Souza 
Mello e Alvim, a member of his 
Council, Commanderof the Order 
of Aviz, Knight of the Imperial 
Order of the Cross, Chief of 
Division in the Imperial National 
Navy, Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Marine, who after 
having exchanged their said full 
powers, in due and proper form, 
have agreed to the following arti- 
cles: 

Abticle 1. There shall be a 
perfect, firm and inviolable peace 
and friendship between the United 
States of America and their citi- 
zens, and His Imperial Majesty, 
his successors and subjects, 
throughout tlieir possessions and 
territories respectively, without 
distinction of persons or places. 

Art. 2. The United States of 
America, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil, desiring to 
live in peace and harmony with all 
the other nations of the earth, by 
means of a policy frank and 
equally friendly with all, engage 
mutually, not to grant any partic- 
ular favor to other nations in re- 
spect of commerce and navigation, 
which shall not immediately be- 
come common to the other party. 


who shall enjoy the same freely, 
if the concession was freely made, 
or on allowing the same compen- 
sation, if the concession was con- 
ditional. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the relations and con- 
ventions which now exist or may 
hereafter exist between Brazil and 
Portugal, shall form an exception 
to this article. 

Art. 3. The two high contract- 
ing parties being likewise desirous 
of placing the commerce and navi- 
gation of their respective countries, 
on the liberal basis of perfect 
equality and reciprocity, mutually 
agree, that the citizens and sub- 
jects of each may frequent all tlic 
coasts and countries of the other, 
and reside and trade there in all 
kinds of produce, manufactures 
and merchandise : and they shall 
enjoy all the rights, privileges and 
exemptions, in navigation and 
commerce, which native citizens 
or subjects do, or shall ^enjoy, 
submitting themselves to the laws, 
decrees, and usages, there estab- 
lished, to which native citizens or 
subjects are subjected. But ft is 
understood that this artiqje does 
not include the coasting trade of 
eitb*er country, the regulation ^of 
which is reserved by the parties 
respectively, according to their 
own separate laws. 

Art. 4. They likewise agree 
tliat whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise, of 
any foreign country, can be from 
time to time, lawfully imported 
into the United States, in their 
own vessels, may be also imported 
in vessels of Brazil : and that no 
higher or other duties upon the 
tonnage of the vessel and her car- 
go, shall be levied and collected, 
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whether the importation be made 
in the vessels of the one country 
or the other. And in like man- 
ner, that whatever kind of produce, 
manufactures, or merchandise of 
any foreign country, can be, from 
time to time, lawfully imported 
into the ^Empire of Bra£l, in its 
own vessels, may be also imported 
in vessels of the United States: 
and that no higher or other duties 
upon the tonnage of the vessel 
and her cargo, shall be levied or 
collected whether the importation 
be made in vessels of the one 
country, or of the other. And 
they agree that whatever may be 
lawfully exported, or re-exported 
from the one country in its own 
vessels, to any foreign country, 
may in like manner, be exported 
or re-exported in the vessels of 
the other country. And the same 
bounties, duties, and drawbacks, 
shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportation, or re- 
exportation, be made in vessels of 
the United States, or of the Em- 

K of Brazil. The government 
e United States however con- 
sidering the present state of the 
navigation of Brazil, agrees that a 
vessel shall be considered* as 
Brazilian, when the proprietor 
and captain are subjects of Brazil 
and the papers are ^ legal form. 

Art. 5 . No higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the United States, 
of any articles the produce or 
manufactures of the Empire of 
Brazil, and no higher or other 
duties shall be imposed on the 
importation into the Empire of 
Brazil, of any articles the produce 
or manufactures of the United 
States, than are or shall be payable 


on the like articles, being the pro- 
duce or manufactures of any other 
foreign country: nor shall any 
higher or other duties, or charges 
be imposed in either of the two 
countries, on the exportation of 
any articles to the United States, 
or to the Empire of Brazil re- 
spectively, than such as are paya- 
ble on the exportation of tlie like 
article to any other foreip country : 
nor ^hall any prohibition be im- 
posed on the exportation or im- 
portation of any articles, the pro- 
duce or manufactures of the United 
States, or of the Empire of Brazil, 
to or from the territories of the 
United States, or to or from the 
territories of the Empire of Brazil, 
which shall not equally extend to 
all other nations. 

Art. 6. It is likewise agreed, 
that it shall be wholly free for all 
merchants, commanders of ships, 
and other citizens or subjects of 
both countries, to manage them- 
selves their own business, in all 
the ports and places subject to the 
jurisdiction of each other, as well 
with respect to the consignment 
and sale of tlieir goods and mer- 
chandise by wholesale or retail, as 
with respect to the loading, unload- 
ing and sending off their ships ; 
they being in all these cases to be 
treated as citizens or subjects of 
the country in which they reside, 
or at least to be placed on a foot- 
ing with the subjects or citizens of 
the most favored nation. 

Art. 7. The citizens and sub- 
jects of neither of the contracting 
arties shall be liable to any em- 
argo, nor be detained with their 
vessels, cargoes, or merchandise 
or effects, tor any military expe- 
dition, nor for any public or private 
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purpose whatever, without aliow- 
iug to those interested, sufficient 
indemnification. 

Art. 8. Whenever the citizens 
or subjects of either of the con- 
tracting parties shall be forced to 
seek reluge or asylum in the 
rivers, bays, ports or dominions of 
the other, with their vessels, 
whether of merchant or of war, 
public or private, through stress 
of weather, pursuit of pirates; or 
enemies, they shall be received 
and treated with humanity,* giving 
to them all favor and protection, 
for repairing their ships, procuring 
provision, and placing themselves 
in a situation to continue their 
voyage without obstacle or hin- 
drance of any kind. 

Art. 9. All the ships, mer- 
chandise and effects belonging to 
the citizens or subjects, of one of 
the contracting parties, which may 
be captured by pirates, whether 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, 
or on the liigh seas, and may be 
carried, or found in the rivers, 
roads, ports, bays, or dominions 
of the other, shall be delivered up 
to the owners, they proving in due 
and proper form, their rights be- 
fore the competent tribunals: it 
being well understood, that the 
claim should be made within the 
term of one year by the parties 
themselves, their attorneys, or 
agents of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

Art. 10 . When any vessel be- 
longing to the citizens or subjects 
of either of the contracting parties, 
shall be wrecked, foundered, or 
shall sufier any damage, on the 
coasts, or within the dominions of 
the other, there shall be given to 
them all assistance and protection, 


in the same manner which is usual 
and customary with the vessels of 
the nation, where the damage 
happens, permitting them to unload 
the said vessel, if necessary, of its 
merchandise and effects, without 
exacting for it any duty, impost or 
contribittion whatever, iffitil they 
may be exported, unless they be 
destined for consumption. 

Art. 11. The citizens or sub- 
jects of each of the contracting 
parties shall have power to dispose 
of their personal goods within the 
.jurisdiction of the other, by sale, 
donation, testament or otherwise ; 
and their representatives, being 
citizens or subjects of the other 
party, shall succeed to the said 
personal goods, whether by testa- 
ment, or ab intestato, and they 
may take possession thereof, eititer 
by themselves, or others acting for 
them, and dispose of the same at 
tlieir will, paying such dues only 
as the inliabitants of the c&untry 
w herein said goods are, shall be 
subject to pay in like cases : and 
if, in the case of real estate, jhe 
said heirs would be prevented 
from entering into the possession 
of the inheritance, on account of 
tbeit character of aliens, there 
shall be granted to them the term 
of iliree years, to dispose of the 
same, as they may think proper, 
and to withdraw the proceeds 
without molestation, or any other 
charges than those which are im- 
posed by the laws of the country. 

Art. 12. Both the contracting 
parties promise and engage for^ 
mally to give their special protec- 
tion to the persons and property 
of the citizens and subjects of each 
other, of all occupations who may 
be in tlieir territories, subject to 
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the jurisdiction of the one or the 
other, transient or dwelling therein, 
leaving open and free to them the 
tribunals of justice for their judicial 
intercourse, on the same terms 
which are usual and customary, 
with the natives or citizens and 
subjects ef the country iif which 
they may be; for which they 
may employ, in defence of their 
rights, such advocates, solicitors, 
notaries, agents, and factors, as 
they may judge proper in all their 
trials at law» 

Art. 13. It is likewise agreed, 
that the most perfect and entire 
security of conscience shall be 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of both the contracting parties in 
the countries subject to the juris- 
diction of the one and the other, 
witiiout their being liable to be dis- 
turbed or molested on account of 
their ^religious belief, so long as 
they respect the laws and estab- 
lished • usages of the country. 
Moreover the bodies of the citizens 
and subjects of one of the con- 
tracting parties who may die in 
the* territories of the other, shall 
be buried in the usual burying 
grounds, or in other decent or 
suitable places, and shall be pro- 
tected from violation or disturb- 
ance. 

Art. 14. It shall be law'ful for 
the citizens and subjects of the 
United States of America, and of 
the Empire of Brazil, to sail with 
their ships, with all manner of 
liberty and security, no distinction 
being made who are the proprie- 
tors of the merchandise laden 
thereon, from any port to the 
places of those who now are, or 
who hereafter shall be, at enmity 
with either of the contracting 
4 


parties. It shall likewise be law- 
ful for the ciuzens and subjects 
aforesaid, to sail with the ships 
and merchandises beibre men- 
tioned, and to trade with the same 
liberty and security, from the 
places, ports, and havens, of those 
who are enemies of either party, 
without any opposition, or disturb- 
ance whatsoever, not only directly 
from the places of the enemy be- 
fore*mentioned, to neutral places, 
but also from one place belonging 
to an enemy to another place be- 
longing to an enemy, whether they 
be under the jurisdiction of one 
power, or under several . And it is 
hereby stipulated, that free ships 
shall also give freedom to goods, 
and that everything shall hedeemed 
to be free, and exempt, which 
shall be found on board the ships 
belonging to the citizens or sub- 
jects of either of the contracting 
parlies, although the whole lading, 
or any part thereof should ap- 
pertain to the enemies of either, 
contraband goods being always 
excepted. It is also agreed in 
like manner, that the same liberty 
be extended to persons who are 
on board a free ship, with this 
effect, that although they be ene- 
mies to both or either party, they 
arc not to be taken out of that free 
ship, unless they are officeis or 
soldiers, and in the actual service 
of the enemies : Provided, how- 
ever, and it is hereby agreed, that 
the stipulations in this article con- 
tained, declaring that the flag 
shall cover the property, shall be 
understood as applying to those 
Powers only, who recognise this 
principle ; hat if either of the two 
contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third, and the other neutral, 
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the flag of the neutral shall cover 
the property of enemies whose 
governments acknowledge this 
principle, and not of others. 

Art. 15. It is likewise agreed, 
that in the case where the neutral 
flag of one of the contracting par- 
ties, shall protect the property of 
the enemies of the other, by virtue 
of the above stipulation, it shall 
always be understood, that the 
neutral property found on Board 
such enemy’s vessels, shall be 
held and considered as enemy’s 
property, and as such shall be lia- 
ble to detention and conflscation, 
except such property as was put 
on board such vessel before the 
declaration of war, or even after- 
wards, if it were done without the 
knowledge of it ; but the contract- 
ing parties agree that four months 
having elapsed after the declara- 
tion, their citizens shall not plead 
ignorance thereof. On the con- 
trary, if the flag of the neutral 
does not protect the enemy’s pro- 
perty, in that case the goods and 
merchandise of tlie neutral, em- 
barked in such enemy’s ship shall 
be free. 

Art. 16. This liberty of com- 
merce and navigation shall extend 
to all kinds of merchandises, ex- 
cepting those only which are dis- 
tinguished by the name of con- 
traband ; and under this name of 
contraband, or prohibited goods, 
shall be comprehended — 

1st. Cannons, mortars, howit- 
zers, swivels, blunderbusses, mus- 
kets, fuzees, rifles, carbines, pistols, 
pikes, swords, sabres, lances, 
spears, halberds, and grenades, 
bornbs, powder, matches, balls, 
and all other tbings belonging to 
the use of these arms : 


2dly. Bucklers, helmets, breast- 
plates, coats of mail, infantry belts ; 
and clothes made up in the form, 
and for a militar}' use. 

3dly. Cavalry belts and horses 
with their furniture ; 

4thly. And generally all kinds 
of armk and instrument^ of iron, 
steel, brass and copper, or of any 
other fliaterials manufactured, 
prepared and formed expressly 
to make war by sea or land. 

Art. 17. All other merchan- 
dise and things not comprehended 
in the articles of contraband, ex- 
pressly enumerated and classified 
as above, shall be held and con- 
sidered as free, and subjects of 
free and lawful commerce, so that 
they may be carried and trans- 
ported in the freest manner by 
both the contracting parties, even 
to places belonging to an enemy, 
excepting only those places^which 
are at that time besieged or block- 
aded ; and to avoid all dbubt in 
this particular, ir is declared, that 
those places only are besieged or 
blockaded, which are actuall]^ at- 
tacked by a force capable of 
preventing the entry of die neu- 
tral. 

Art, 18. The articles of con- 
traband, before enumerated and 
classified, which may be found in 
a vessel bound for an enemy’s 
port, shall be subject to detention 
aud confiscation, leaving free tlte 
rest of the cargo and the ship, that 
the owners may dispose of them 
as they see proper. No vessel of 
either of the two nations shall be 
detained on the high seas, on ac- 
count of having on board articles 
of contraband, whenever the mas- 
ter, captain or supercargo of said 
vessels, will deliver up the articles 
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of contraband to the captor, unless 
the quantity of such articles be so 
great, and of so large a bulk, that 
they cannot be received on board 
the capturing ship without great 
inconvenience : but in this and all 
the other cases of' just detention, 
the vesseli detained shall be sent to 
the nearest convenient and safe 
port, for trial and judgment, ac- 
cording to law. 

Art. 19. And whereas it fre- 
quently happens that vessels sail 
lor a port or a place belonging to 
an enemy, without knowing that 
the same is besieged, blockaded, 
or invested, it is agreed that every 
vessel so circumstanced, may be 
turned away from such port or 
place, but shall not be detained, 
nor shall any part of her cargo, if 
not contraband, be confiscated, 
unless, after warning of such 
blockltde or investment from any 
officer commanding a vessel of the 
blockMing forces, she shall again 
attempt to enter ; but she shall be 
permitted to go to any other port 
or j)lace, she shall think proper : 
Nor shall any vessel of either that 
may h^e entered into such port 
before the same was actually be- 
sieged, blockaded, or invested by 
the other, be ^restrained from quit- 
ting such place mih her cargo, 
nor if fotinrl therein, after the re- 
duction and surrender, shall such 
vessel or her cargo, be liable .to 
confiscation, but they shall be 
restored to the owners thereof. 
And if any vessel, having thus 
entered the port before the block- 
ade took place, shall take on board 
a cargo after the blockade be es- 
tablished, she shall be subject to 
bfing warned by the blockading 
forces to return to the port block- 


aded, and discharge the said cargo, 
and if after receiving the said 
warning the vessel shall persist in 
going out with the cargo, she shall 
be liable to the same consequences 
as a vessel attempting to enter a 
blockaded port after being warned 
off by the blockading forces. 

Art. 20. In order to prevent 
all kinds of disorder in the visiting 
and examination of the ships and 
cargoes of both the contracting 
parties on the high seas, they have 
agreed*mutually, that whenever a 
vessel of war, public, or private, 
shall meet with a neutral of the 
other contracting party, the first 
shall remain at the greatest dis- 
tance compatible with making the 
visit under tlie circumstances of 
the sea and wind and the degree 
of suspicion attending the vessel to 
be visited, and shall send its small- 
est boat, in order to execute the 
said examination of the papers 
concerning the ownership and car- 
go of the vessel, without causing 
the least extortion, violence, or ill 
treatment, for which the command- 
ers of the said armed ships, shall 
be responsible with their persons 
and property ; for which purpose 
the commanders of the said private 
armed vessels shall, before receiv- 
ing their commissions, give suffi- 
cient security to answer for all the 
damages they may commit ; and 
it is expressly agreed, that the 
neutral party shall in no case be 
required to go on board the ex- 
amining vessel, for the purpose of 
exhibiting her papers, or for any 
other purpose whatever. 

Art. 21. To avoid ail kind of 
vexation and abuse in the exami- 
nation of the pajfers relating to 
the ownership of the vessels bo- 
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longing to tlie citizens and subjects 
of the two contracting parties, 
they have agreed, and do agree, 
that in case one of them shall be 
engaged in war, the ships and 
vessels belongmg to the citizens or 
subjects of the other, must be 
furnished vvitli sea-letters or pass- 
jM)rls, expressing the name, pro- 
perty and bulk of the ship, as also 
the name and place of habitation 
of the master or commander of 
said vessel, in order that it may 
thereby appear that the ship really 
and truly belongs to the citizens or 
subjects of one of the parties; 
they have likewise agreed, that 
such iliips being laden, besides 
the said sea-letters or passports, 
shall also be provided with cer- 
tificates, containing the several 
particulars of the cargo, and the 
place whence the ship sailed, so 
that it may be known, whether 
any forbidden or contraband goods 
be on board the same ; wliich 
certificates shall be made out by 
the officers of tlie place whence 
the ship sailed, in the accustomed 
form ; without such requisites said 
vessel may be detained, to be ad- 
judged by the competent tribunal, 
and may i>e declared legal prize, 
unless the said defect shall be 
]}roved to be owing to accident, 
and be satisfied or supplied by 
testimony entirely equivalent. 

Art. 22. It is further agreed, 
that the stipulations above express- 
ed, relative to the visiting and 
examining of vessels, shall apply 
only to those which sail without 
convby : and when said vessel 
shall be under convoy, the verbal 
declaration of the commander of 
the convoy, on his word of honor. 


that the vessels under his protec-, 
lion belong to the nation whose 
flag he carries; and when they 
are bound to an enemy’s port, 
that they have no contraband 
goods on board, shall be suffi- 
cient. 

Art.* 23. It is further agreed, 
that in all cases the established 
courts for prize causes, in the 
countries to which the prizes may 
be conducted, shall alone take 
cognizance of them. And when- 
ever such tribunal of either party, 
shall pronounce judgment against 
any vessel, or goods, or property 
claimed by the citizens or subjects 
of the other party, the sentence or 
decree shall mention the reasons or 
motives, on which the same shall 
have been founded, and an authen- 
ticated copy of the sentence or 
decree, and of all the proceedings 
in the case, shall, if demanded!, be 
delivered to the commander or 
agent of said vessel, withodc any 
delay, he paying ilie legal fees for 
the same. 

Art. 24. Whenev er one of the 
contracting patties, shall be en- 
gaged in war with another state, 
no citizen or subject of the other 
conthteting party, shall accept •a 
commission, or letter of marque, 
for the purpose of assisting, or co- 
operating hostilely, with die said 
enemy, against the said party so 
at jwar under the pain of being 
treated as a pirate. 

Art. 25. If, by any fatality, 
which cannot be expected, and 
which God forbid ! the two con- 
tracting parties should be engaged 
in a war, with each other, they 
have agreed, and do agree, now 
for them, that there shall be al- 
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lowed the term of six months to 
the merchants residing on the 
coasts and in the ports of each 
other, and the term of one year to 
those who dwell in the interior, to 
arrange their business, and trans- 
port their effects wherever they 
please, giving to them the safe 
conduct necessary for it, which 
may serve «as a sufficient protection 
until they arrive at the designated 
port. The citizens and subjects 
of all other occupations, who may 
be established in the territories or 
dominions of the United States, 
and of the Empire of Brazil, shall 
be respected and maintained in 
the full enjoyment of their personal 
liberty and property, unless their 
particular conduct shall cause them 
to forfeit this protection, which in 
consideration of humanity, the 
contracting parties engage to give 
them^ 

Art. 26. Neither the debts due 
from the individuals of the one na- 
tion to the individuals of the other, 
nor shares nor money, which they 
may have in public funds, nor in 
puUic or private banks, shall ever in 
any event of war or national differ- 
ence be sequestrated or confiscated. 

^RT. 27. Both the contracting 
parties being desirous of avoiding 
all inequality in relation to their 
public communications and official 
intercourse, have agreed and do 
agree, to grant to their Envoys, 
Ministers, and other public Agents, 
the same favors, immunities and 
exemptions, which those of the 
most favored nation do, or shall 
enjoy ; it being understood, that 
whatever favors, immunities, or 
privileges, the United States of 
America, of the^ Empire of Brazil 
may find it proper to give the 


Ministers and Public Agents of 
any other power, shall, by the 
same act, be extended to those of 
each of the contracting parties. 

Art. 28. To make more 
effectual the protection which the 
United States and the Empire of 
Brazil shall afibrd in future to the 
navigation and commerce of the 
citizens and subjects of each other, 
they agree to receive and admit 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls in all 
the ports open to foreign com- 
merce,. who shall enjoy in them 
all the rights, prerogatives, and 
immunities, of the Consuls, and 
Vice-Consuls of the most favored 
nations : each contracting party, 
however, remaining at liberty to 
except those ports and places in 
which the admission and residence 
of such Consuls may not seem 
convenient. 

Art. 29. In order that the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the 
two contracting parties, may en- 
joy the rights, prerogatives, and 
immunities, which belong to them, 
by their public character, they 
shall before entering on the exer- 
cise of their functions, exhibit their 
commissions or patent in due 
form, to the government to which 
they are accredited : and having 
obtained tlieir exequatur, they 
shall be held and considered as 
such, by all the authorities, magis- 
trates, and inhabitants, in the con- 
sular district in which they reside. 

Art. 30. It is likewise agreed, 
that the Consuls, their Secretaries, 
officers, and persons attached to 
the service oi Consuls, they not 
being citizens or subjects of the 
country, in which the Consul re- 
sides, shall be exempt from all 
public service, and also from all 
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l^iiids of taxes, imposts and contri- 
butions, (3xcept those which they 
shall be obliged to pay on account 
of commerce, or their property, 
to w'hicli the citizens or subjects 
and inhabitants, native and foreign, 
of the counUy in which they re- 
side are subject *, being in every- 
thing besides subject to the laws 
of their respective States. The 
archives and ))apers of llic (con- 
sulate shall be respected invioljibly, 
and under no pretext whatever, 
shall any magistrate' seize or in 
any way interfere with them. 

Aut. 31. The said Consuls 
shall hate power to retjuirc tlie 
assistance of the auiliorities of lh(3 
country, for the arrest, detention 
and custody of deserters from 
public and private vessels of their 
country, and for that puiposc they 
shall address thcuiselves to the 
courts, judges, and officers com- 
])etcnt, and shall demand the said 
deserters in writing, proving hy an 
exhibition of the registers of the 
vessels or ship’s roll, or oilier pub- 
lic documents, that those men were 
part of said crews ; and on this 
demand so proved, (saving liow- 
ever, where the contrary ispruved,) 
the delivery shall not be refused. 
Such deserters, wlicn arrested, 
shall he put at the disposal of said 
Consuls, and may be put in the 
jinblic prison, at the request and 
expense of those who reclaim 
them, to be sent to the ships to 
which they belonged, or to others 
of the same nation. But if they 
be not sent back within two 
months, to be counted from the 
day of their arrest, they shall be 
set at liberty, and shall no more 
be arrested Ibrihe same cause. 

Akt. 32. For the purpose 


more effectually protecting their 
commerce and navigation, the two 
contracting parlies do hereby 
agree as soon hereafter, as cir- 
cumstances will permit them, to 
form a Consular Convention, 
which sliall declare specially the 
powers, and Immunlvie?* of the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the 
respectivp parties. 

Art. 33. The United Stales 
of America, and the Emperor of 
Brazil desiring to make as durable 
as circumstances will permit, the 
relations which arc to be estab- 
lished betw cen the two parties by 
virtue of this treaty, or general 
coiueniion of peace, amity, com- 
merce and navigation, liave de- 
clared solemnlj' and do agree to 
the following points : 

1st. The present treaty ^balJ 
be in force for twelve years from 
the date hereof, and fiirtlici;, until 
die end of one year after either 
of the contracting partiesi shall 
have given notice to the other of 
its intention to terminate the same : 
each of the contracting parlies re- 
serving to itself die right of giving 
such notice to ilie oiliei-j at the 
end of said lerm of twelve years : 
andfii is hereby agreed between 
them, that on the expiration of 
one year after sucli* notice shall 
have been received by either, 
from tlio other party, this treaty 
in all the parts relating to com- 
mdree and navigation, shall alto- 
gether cease and determine, and 
in all those parts which relate to 
peace and friendship, it shall be 
permanently and perpetually bind- 
ing on both powers. 

2dly. If any one or more of 
the citizens or subjects of either 
parly shall infringe any of the 
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articles of this treaty, such citizen 
or subject shall be held personally 
responsible for the same, and the 
harmony and good correspond- 
ence between the nations shall 
not be interrupted thereby ; each 
parly engaging in no way lo pro- 
leel vhcjnffeudev, or sanction suc\\ 
>io\alion. 

3dly. If (whicli indtjed cannot 
be expected,) unfortunately, any 
of the articles contJiined in the 
present treaty, shall be violated or 
infringed in any. way whatever, it 
is expressly slipnlaled, tliat neither 
of the contracting jtarlics will or- 
der or authorize any acts of repri- 
sal, nor declare war against the 
other, on complaints of in juries or 
damages until the said })arty con- 
siilcring itself ofieiidcd, shall first 
have prcsciUed to the other a 
siaieincnt of such injuries or dani- 
ages^ V erifjcd by competent proof, 
and demanded justice and salis- 
faciicgi, and the same shall have 
been either refused, or unreasona- 
bly delayed. 

4thly. Nothing in this treaty 
contained shall however, be con- 
strued lo 0 })erate contrary to for- 
mer and existing public treaties 
with other sovereigns or staiei. 

*Tlie present treaty of peace, 
amity, comm*ercc and navigation, 
shall be approved and ratified by 
tlie President of the United States, 


by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by 
the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
ratifications shall bo exchanged 
witliin eight months from the date 
of the signature hereof, or sooner 
if possible. 

\i\ faith whereof we the Pleni- 
potentiaries of thePnited States 
of America and of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Brazil have signed 
aiifj scaled these presents. 

Done in the City of Rio de 
Jeneiro, this twelfth day of 
the month of December, in 
the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, one thousand eight 
hundred and iwcnlyeight. 

(Sig^ied) 

W. Tcdou, 

Marquez do Aracatt 

Miuuei. de Souza Mello o Aevim. 

The said Treaty or general 
Convention was duly ratified on 
both parts, and the respective rati- 
fications of the same were ex- 
changed, at Washington, by James 
A. Hamilton, Acting Secretary of 
Stale of the United States, and 
the Chevalier Jc. Silveslre Re- 
bello, Charge d’Affaires of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, 
on the part of their respective 
Governments, on tlic 18lh ol 
March, 1B29. 


Treaty of Commerce and JVdvigaiion between the United States of 
America^ and his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The United States of America, sire of maintaining the relations 
and his Mi^csty.the King of Priis- of good understanding, which 
sia, equally animated with the de- have hitherto so happily subsisted 
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between their respective States, 
of extending, also, and consolida- 
ting the commercial intercourse 
between them ; and convinced 
that this object cannot better be 
accomplished, than by adopting 
the system of an entire freedom 
of navigation, and a perfect reci- 
procity, based upon principles of 
equity equally beneficial to both 
countries, and applicable in time 
of peace, as well as in tim^of 
war, have, in consequence, agreed 
to enter into negotiations fpr the 
conclusion of a treaty of naviga- 
tion and commerce, for which 
purpose the President of the 
United States has conferred full 
powers on Henry Clay, their 
Secretary of State ; and his Ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia has 
conferred like powers on the Sieur 
Ludwig Niederstetter, Charge 
d’Affaires of his said Majesty near 
the United Slates ; and the said 
Plenipotentiaries having exchang- 
ed their said full powers, found in 
good and due form, have concluded 
and signed the following articles : 

Art. 1. There shall be be- 
tween the territories of the high 
contracting parties, a reciprocal 
liberty of commerce and naviga- 
tion. The inhabitants of their 
respective States shall, mutually, 
have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territo- 
ries of each parly, wherever for- 
eign commerce is permitted. 
They shall be at liberty to sojourn 
and reside in all parts whatsoever 
of said territories, in order to at- 
tend to their affairs, and they shall 
enjoy, to that effect, the same 
security and protection as natives 
of the country • wherein they re- 
side, on condition of their'submit- 


ting to the laws and ordinances 
there prevailing. 

Art. 2. Prussian vessels arriv- 
ing either laden or in ballast in the 
ports of the United Statesof Amer- 
ica ; and, reciprocally, vessels of 
the United Slates arriving either 
laden, or in ballast, in the ports 
of the kingdom of Prussia, shall 
be treated, on their entrance, 
during their stay, and at their de- 
parture, upon the same footing as 
national vessels, coming from the 
same place, with respect to the 
dutip of tonnage, light-houses, pi- 
lotage, salvage, and port charges, 
as well as to the fees and perqui- 
sites of public o/licers, and all 
other duties and charges, of what- 
ever kin d or denomination, levied 
in the name, or to the profit, of 
the government, the local authori- 
ties, or of any private establish- 
ment whatsoever. ^ 

Art. 3. All kind of merchan- 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or 
the industry of the United Statesof 
America, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully importt^d 
into the ports of the kingdom of 
Prussia, in Prussian vessels, may, 
also,«be so imported in vessels qf 
the United States of America, 
without paying other or ingher 
duties or charges, of whatever 
kind or denomination, levied in 
the name, or to the profit of the 
government, the local authorities, 
or of any private establishment 
whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or produce had been 
imported in Prussian vessels. And, 
reciprocally all kinds of merchan- 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the soil or 
of the industry of the kingdom of * 
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Prussia, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully imported 
into the ports of the United Stales, 
in vessels of the said States, may, 
also, be so imported in Prussian 
vessels, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of what- 
ever kimf or denomination* levied 
in the name, or to the profit of the 
government, the local adthorities, 
or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or produce had been im- 
ported in vessels of the United 
States of America. 

Akt. 4. To ])revcnt tlic pos- 
sibility of any misunderstanding, 
it is hereby declared that the sti- 
pulations contained in the two pre- 
ceding articli's, are, to their full 
c'xtciit, applicable to Prussian ves- 
sels, and their cargoes, arriving 
in tlic jK)rts of the United States 
of Aifierica ; and, rcciprocalK , to 
vessels of the said States and their 
tiargocs, arriving in the ports of 
ilie kingdom of Prussia, whether 
the said vessels clear directly from 
the jiorts of the country to which 
they respectively belong, or from 
the ports of any other foreign 
country. 

Art. 5. No higher or oilier 
duties shall be imposed on Uie 
importation into the United States, 
of any article, the produce or 
manufacture of Prussia ; and no 
higher or other duties .shall be 
imposed on the importation into 
the kingdom of Prussia, of any 
article, the produce or manufac- 
ture of the United Stales, than 
are, or shall be, payable on the 
like article, being the produce or 
manufacture of any other foreign 
country. Nor «liall any prohibi- 
tion be imposed on the importation 


or exportation of any article the 
produce or manufacture of the 
United Stales, or of Prussia, to 
or from the ports of the United 
States, or to or from the ports of 
Prussia, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

Art. 6 . All kinds of merchan- 
dise and articles of commerce, 
either the produce of the .soil or 
of the industry of the United 
Stat&s of America, or of any other 
country, which may be lawfully 
exported from the ports of the 
said United States, may, also, be 
exported therefrom in Prussian 
vessels, without paying other or 
higher duties or charges, of what- 
ever kind or denomination, levied 
in the name, or to the profit of the 
Government, the local authorities, 
or of any private establishments 
whatsoever, than if the same mer- 
chandise or produce had been ex- 
ported in vessels of the United 
Stales of America. 

An exact reciprocity shall be 
obserixd in the ports of the king- 
dom of Prussia, so that all kind 
of merchandise and articles of 
commerce, cither the produce of 
the soil or the industry of the said 
kingdom, or of any other country, 
which may be lawfully exported 
from Prussian ports in national 
vessels, may also be exported 
therefrom in vessels of the United 
States of America, without paying 
other or higher duties or charges 
of whatever kind or denomina- 
tion, levied in the name, or to the 
])roGt of the Government, the lo- 
cal authorities, or of any private 
establishments whatsoever, than 
if ihe same merchandise or pro- 
duce had^ been exported in Prus- 
sian vessels. 
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Art. 7. The preceding articles 
are not applicable to the coastwise 
navigation of the two countries, 
which is, respectively, reserved, 
by each of the high contracting 
parties, exclusively, to itself. 

Art. 8. No priority or prefer- 
ence shall be given, directly or 
indirectly, by either of the con- 
tracting parties, nor by any com- 
pany, corporation, or agent, acting 
on their behalf, or under theii* au- 
thority, in the purchase of any 
article of commerce, lawfillly im- 
ported, on account of, or in refer- 
ence to, the character of the ves- 
sel, whether it be of the one party, 
or of the other, in which such ar- 
ticle was imported : it being the 
true intent and meaning of the 
contracting parties, that no distinc- 
tion or difference whatever, shall 
be made in this respect. 

Art. 9. If either party shall, 
hereafter, grant to any otlier na- 
tion, any particular favor in navi- 
gation or commerce, it shall im- 
mediately become common to 
the other party, freely, where it 
is freely granted to such other 
nation, or on yielding the same 
compensation, when the grant is 
conditional. 

Art. 1 0 . The two contracting 
parties have granted to each other 
the liberty of having, each in the 
ports of the other. Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls, Agents and Commissa- 
ries of their own appointment, 
who shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges and powers, as those of the 
most favored nations. But if any 
such Consul shall exercise com- 
merce, they shall be submitted to 
the same laws and usages to which 
the private individuals of their 
nation are submitted, in the same 


place. The Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
and Commercial Agents shall 
have the right, as such, to sit as 
judges and arbitrators in such dif- 
ferences as may arise between the 
captains and crews of the vessels 
belonging to the nation whose 
interests' are committed *to their 
charge, without the interference 
of the locfal authorities, unless the 
conduct of the crews, or of the 
captain, should disturb the order 
or tranquillity of the country ; or 
the said Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
or Commercial Agents should 
require their assistance to cause 
their decisions to be carried into 
effect or supported. It is, how- 
ever, understood, that this spe- 
cies of judgment or arbitration 
shall not deprive the contending 
parties of the right they have to 
resort, on their return, to the 
judicial authority of their toun- 
try. 

Art. 11. The said Consuls, 
Vice-Consuls, and Commercial 
Agents, are authorized to require 
the assistance of the local autl^^r- 
ities, for the search, arrest, and 
imprisonment of the dfcserters 
from the ships of war and mer- 
chant vessels of their country. 
For this purpose they shall apply 
to the competent tribunals, judges, 
and officers, and shall, in writing, 
demand said deserters, proving 
by#the exhibition of the registers 
of the vessels, the rolls of the 
crews, or by other official docu- 
ments that such individuals form- 
ed part of the crews ; and, on 
this reclamation being thus sub- 
stantiated, the surrender shall not 
be refused. Such deserters, when 
arrested, shall be •placed at the 
disposal of the said Consuls, 
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Vice-Consuls, or Commercial 
Agents, and may be confined in 
tlie public prisons, at the request 
and cost of those who shall claim 
them, in order to be sent to the 
vessels to which they belonged, 
or to others of the same country. 
But if nnt sent back within three 
months, from the day of their ar- 
rest, they shall be set at liberty, 
and shall not be again arrested 
for the same cause. However, 
if the deserter should be found 
to have committed any crime or 
offence, his surrender may be 
delayed until the tribunal before 
which his case shall be depend- 
ing shall have pronounced its 
sentence, and such sentence shall 
have been carried into effect. 

Art. 12. The twelfth article 
of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce, concluded between the 
partits in 1785, and the articles 
from the thirteenth to the twenty- 
fourtlP, inclusive, of that which 
was concluded at Berlin in 1799, 
with the exception of the last 
paragraph in the nineteenth arti- 
cle* relating to the treaties with 
Great BTritain, are hereby reviv- 
ed with the same force and vir- 
tue, as if they made part of*the 
context of tl^e present treaty ; it 
being, however, understood that 
the stipulations contained in the 
articles thus revived, shall be al- 
ways considered as, in no manner, 
affecting the treaties or conven- 
tions concluded by either party 
with other powers, during the in- 
terval between the expiration of 
the said treaty of 1799, and the 
commencement of the operation 
of the present treaty. 

The parties l^eiiig still desirous, 
in conformity witli their intention 


declared in the twelfth article of 
the said treaty of 1799, to estab- 
lish between themselves, or in 
concert with other maritime pow- 
ers, further provisions to insure 
just protection ^and freedom to 
neutral navigation and commerce, 
and which may, at the same time, 
advance the cause of civilization 
and humanity, engage again to 
treat on this subject, at some fu- 
turo and convenient period. 

Art. 13. Considering the re- 
moteness of the respective coun- 
tries of the two high contracting 
parties, and the uncertainty result- 
ing therefrom, with respect to the 
various events which may take 
place, it is agreed that a merchant 
vessel belonging to either of them, 
which may be bound to a port 
supposed, at the time of its de- 
parture to be blockaded, shall not, 
however, be captured or con- 
demned, for having attempted, a 
first time, to enter said port, unless 
it can be proved that said vessel 
could, and ought to, have learned, 
during its voyage, that the block- 
ade of the place in question still 
continued. But all vessels which, 
after having been warned off 
once, shall, during the same voy- 
age, attempt a second time to 
enter the same blockaded port, 
during the continuance of the 
said blockade, shall tlieri subject 
themselves to be detained and 
condemned. 

Art. 14. The citizens or sub- 
jects of each party shall have 
power to dispose of their per- 
sonal goods within the jurisdiction 
of the other, by testaniQnt, dona- 
tion, or otherwise, and their repre- 
sentatives, being Citizens or sub- 
jects of the other party, shall sue- 
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cced to tlieir said personal goods, 
whether by testament, or ab in* 
tesiato, and may take possession 
thereof, either by themselves, or 
by others acting for iliem, and 
dispose of the same, at their will, 
paying such dues only as the in- 
habitants of the country wherein 
the said goods are, shall be sub- 
ject to pay in like cases. And in 
case of the absence of the repre- 
sentative, such care shall be taken 
of the said goods, as would be 
taken of the goods of a 4iativo, 
in like case, until the lawful owner 
may take measures for receiving 
them. And if question should 
arise among several claimants, to 
wdiich of them said goods belong, 
the same shall be decided finally 
by the laws and judges of the 
land tvlierein the said goods arc. 
And where, on the death of any 
person holding real estate, within 
the territories of the one party, 
such real estate would, by the 
laws of the land, descend on a 
citizen or subject of the other, 
were he not disqualified by alien- 
age, such citizen or subject shall 
be allowed a reasonable time to 
sell the same and to withdraw 
the proceeds without molestation, 
and exempt from all duties of 
detraction j on the part of the 
Government of the respective 
States. But this article shall not 
derogate, in any manner, from the 
force of the laws already published 
or hereafter to be published, 
by bis Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia to prevent the emigration of 
his subjects. 

Art. J5. The present treaty 
shall continue in force for twelve 
years, counting** from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications ; 


and if twelve months before the 
expiration of that period, neither 
of the high contracting parties 
shall have announced, by an ofii- 
cial ratification to the other its in- 
tention to arrest the operation of 
said treaty, it shall remain binding 
for one year beyond that lime, 
and so on, until the expiration of 
the twelw months wfiich will fol- 
low a similar notification, what- 
ever the time at which it may take 
place. 

AiiT. 16. This treaty shall be 
approved and ratified by the 
President of the United States of 
America, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, 
and by his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and the ratifications sliall 
be exchanged in the City of 
Washington, within nine months 
from the date of the signature 
hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In faith whereof the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
above articles, both in the F rench 
and English languages ; and they 
have thereto affixed their seals, 
declaring, nevertheless, that \he 
signing in both languag^ps shall 
not be brought into precedent, 
nor any way operate to the pte- 
judicc of either party. 

Done in triplicate at the City 
of Washington, on the first day 
of May, in the year of our Lord 
oq^ thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight; and the fiftysecond 
of the Independence of the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

Signed, 

II. Clay, 

Ludwig Niederstetter. 

The said Treaty wafi duly rati- 
fied on both parts, and the respec- 
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rive ratifications of the same were 
duly exchanged at Washington 
on the 14th of March, 1829, by 
James A. Hamilton, acting Sec- 
retary of State of the United 


States, and the Sieur Ludwig 
Niederstetter, Charge d’ Affaires 
of His Majesty, the King of Prus- 
sia, on the part of His said Ma- 
jesty. 


Convention between the United States of Jlmerica and His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark^ signed^ at Copenhagen the 2Sth of 


March, 1830. 

The United States of America, 
and His Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, being equally desirous of 
terminating the discussions which 
liave taken place between them, 
in respect to the claims and pre- 
tensions formed by the citizens of 
tiie United States and the subjects 
of Denmark, having for their ob- 
ject, the seizure, condemnation or 
confiscation of their vessels, car- 
goes (K property whatsoever, with- 
in the territory, or under the au- 
tliority of the respective Govern- 
ments, have named for diis pur- 
po^, and furnished with their full 
powers /"that is to say, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of 
Ayierica, by, and with the ath'ice 
and consent 9 f the Senate, Hen- 
Rv Wheaton, Charge d’ Affaires 
of the said United States at the 
Court of His Majesty, the King 
of Denmark, &cc, and His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark, tlie 
Sieur Ernest Henry, Count de 
Schimmelmann, Knight of the 
order of the Elephant, Grand 
Cross of the order of Dannebrog, 
decorated with the silver cross of 
the same order. His Minister 
(intime) o( State, Chief of His 
Department of foreign affairs, 


kc, and ihe Sieur Paul Chris- 
tian DE Stchann, of the order 
of the Elephant, Grand Cross of 
the order of Dannebrog, decora- 
ted with the silver cross of the 
same order. His Minister (iniiine) 
of State and of Justice, President 
of His Danish Chancery, etc., 
and the said Plenipotentiaries af- 
ter having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon and con- 
cluded the following articles : 

Art. 1 . His Majesty tlie King of 
Denmark renounces the indemni- 
ties which might be claimed from 
the Government of the United 
States of America, for the sub- 
jects of Denmark, on account of 
the seizure, detention and con- 
demnation or confiscation of theij- 
vessels, cargoes or property what- 
soever, under the authority of the 
said Government; and his Ma- 
jesty engages, moreover, to pay 
to the said Government, the sum 
of six hundred and fifty thousand 
Spanish milled dollars, on account 
of the citizens of the United 
States, who have prefen ed claims 
relating to the seizure, detention, 
condemnation or confiscation of 
their vessels, cargoes or property 
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whatsoever, by the public and 
private armed ships, or by tlie tri- 
bunals of Denmark, or in the 
States subject to the Danish 
sceptre. 

Art. 2. The payment of the 
above sum of six hundred and 
fifty thousand Spanish milled dol- 
lars, shall be made, in the times 
and manner following: On the 
31st March, 1831, tw'o hundred 
and sixteen thousand six hundred 
and sixtysix dollars and two thirds 
of a dollar. • 

On the 30th September, 1831, 
two hundred and sixteen thousand 
six hundred and sixtysix dollars 
and two thirds of a dollar. 

On the 30th September, 1832, 
two hundred and sixteen thousand 
six hundred and sixtysix dollars 
and two thirds of a dollar. 

To the second payment shall 
be added the interest for that, and 
for the last payment, at four per 
centum per annum, to be comput- 
ed from the first payment, on the 
31st March, 1831. 

To the third payment shall also 
be added the interest for lliat 
payment, at four per centum per 
annum, to be computed from the 
second payment, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1831. 

The above sums, thus specified 
in Spanish milled dollars, shall be 
paid in bills of exchange, at fifteen 
days’ sight, at Hamburgh ; for the 
payment of which the Danish 
Government shall be responsible. 

At the time when the first pay- 
ment shall be made, on the 31st 
March, 1831, two obligations, cor- 
responding to the two last pay- 
ments to be effected for the capital 
and interest thefreof, shall be issued 
by the Direction for the public 


debt and the sinking fund of Den- 
mark, to the order of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs of Den- 
mark, and assigned to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
By the said obligations. His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark shall 
acknowledge himself ddbtor, for 
the sums not yet paid to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America, and the same shall be 
delivered to such person or per- 
sons, as may be authorized to re- 
ceive the same by the said Gov- 
ernment ; and when the said obli- 
gations are to be discharged, 
according to the tenor thereof, 
by the Danish Government, the 
person or persons authorized by 
the Government of the United 
States, to receive the stipulated 
payments, shall deliver up the said 
obligations with receipts for the 
amount thereof, from the*^ said 
Government. 

Art. 3. To ascertain life full 
amount, and vjilidily of the claims, 
mentioned in Article 1 , a Board 
of Commissioners, consisting of 
three citizens of the United States, 
shall be appointed by ihd Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, who slmll 
meet at Washington, and within 
the space of two years from the 
time of their first meeting shall 
receive, examine and decide upon, 
thp amount and validity of all 
.')Uch claims, according to the 
merits of the several ca.se^, and to 
justice, equity and the law of na- 
tions. 

The Commissioners shall take 
an oath or affirmation, to be 
entered in the journal of their pro- 
ceedings, for the faithlid and dili- 
gent discharge of their duties. 
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In case of the death, sickness or 
necessary absence of any Com- 
missioner, his place may he 
supplied by the appointment of 
another Commissioner, in the 
manner before mentioned, or dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, by 
the President of the United States. 
The Commissioners shall be au- 
thorized to hear and exiimine, on 
oath or aflirmation, every question 
relating to such claims, and to 
receive all suitable authentic testi- 
mony concerning the same. 

In order to iacilitate the pro- 
ceedings of this Board, His Ma- 
jesty the King of Denmark en- 
gages, when thereunto required, 
to cause to be delivered to any 
person or persons, who shall be 
duly authorized for that purpose, 
by the Government of the United 
Slntcs. in addition to the j)aj)ers 
alroiidy delivered, all the acts, 
documents, ships’ papers and 
prizo*pioreedings, which may still 
remain in the archives of the 
High Court of Admiralty, or the 
Prize Tribunals of Denmark, rc- 
latftig to the seizure, detention, 
conden^rrtaiion or confiscation, of 
the vessels, cargoes or property 
wjiatsocver, belonging to the»citi- 
zens of the United States of 
America before the said tribunals. 

The Commissioners shall 
award, and cause to be distributed 
among the several parties, whose 
claims shall be allowed by the 
Board, the sum mentioned in 
Articles 1 and 2, in a ratable pro- 
portion to the amount of the re- 
spective claims thus allowed. 

Art. 4. In consideration of the 
renunciation and payment men- 
tioned in Articles 1 and 2, on the 
part of itis BJajesty the King of 


Denmark, the Government of the 
United States declares itself en- 
tirely satisfied, not only in what 
concerns the said Government, 
but also in what concerns the citi- 
zens of the said United States, on 
account of the claims hitherto 
preferred, or which may hereafter 
be preferred, relating to the seizure, 
detention, condemnation or con- 
fiscation, of their vessels, cargoes, 
or property whatsoever, which in 
the last maritime war of Denmark, 
have taken place under the flag 
of Denmark, or in the Stales sub- 
ject to the Danish sceptre ; and 
\he said claims shall consequent!} 
be regarded as definitively and 
irrevocably terminated. 

Art. 5. The intention of the 
two high contracting parties being 
solely to terminate, definitively and 
irrevocably, all the claims which 
have hitherto been preferred, they 
expressly declare, that the present 
Convention is only applicable to 
the cases therein mentioned ; and 
having no other object, can never, 
hereafter, be invoked by one or 
the other as a precedent or rule 
for the other. 

Art. 6 . The present Conven- 
tion shall be duly ratified by the 
high contracting parlies, and the 
ratifications shall be excliangcd at 
Washington, in the space of ten 
months, or sooner if possible. 

In faith thereof, and in virtue 
of our respective full powers, we 
have signed the present Conven- 
tion, and have thereunto set the 
seals of our arms. 

Done at Copenhagen, this 28ih 
day of March, IG^O. 


Henry Wheaton, 

Fl. s.* 

E. H. SCIMMELM\NN, 

[l. s.' 

Stemann, 

[l. s.' 
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The said Convenlion was duly 
nitified on both parts, and the re- 
spective ratifications of tlie same 
were exchanged at Washington, 
by Martin Van Buren, Secre- 
Mry of State of the United States, 
on the part of said States, and tiie 
("Chevalier Peter Pederson, 


Knight Commander of the Royal 
Order of Dannebrog, His Danish 
Majesty’s Councillor of Confer- 
ence and His Minister Resident 
and Consul General in the United 
States, on the part of His said 


Papers relating to the Arrangement in Relation to the Tradt between 
the United States and the British Colonies, 


To thr Scuatc of tlic United States , 

1 communicate to Congress 
ilie pajiers relating to the recent 
arrangement with (ireat Britain 
with respect to the trade beuveen 
licr colonial possessions and the 
United States, to whicli reference 
was made in my message at the 
opening of the present session. 

It will appear from those docu- 
inent.«, that, owing to the omission 
in the act of the 29th May last of 
a clause expressly restricting im- 
portations into the Brili.sli colonies 
in American vessels to the pro- 
ductions of the United States ; to 
the amendment engrafted upon 
that act in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, providing that, when 
the trade with the West India 
colonies should be opened, the 
commercial intercourse of the 
United States with all other parts 
of the British dominions or pos- 
sessions should be left on a footing 
not less favorable to the United 
States than it now is ; and to the 
act not specifying the terms upon 
which Bntish vessels coming from 
the northern colonics should be 
admitted to entry into the* ports of 


the United Stales, an apprehension 
was entertained by the Govern- 
monl of t hreat Briiain, that, under 
the eoniemplaled arrangement, 
claims inigljt l>c set up, on oin 
part, inconsistent with ihc projro- 
sitions submitted by oiir rninistei. 
and with the terms to which shi 
was willing to agree ; and that 
this circumstance led to explana- 
tions between Mr McLane and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, respecting 
the intentions of Congress, and 
the true construction to he gifen 
to the act referred to. ^ 

To the interpretation civen by 
thenc to that act, 1 did not liesitsiJe 
to agree. It was quite clear that, 
in adopting the amendment refer- 
red to, Congress could not have 
intended to preclude future altera- 
tions in the existing intercourse 
between die United States and 
other parts of the British domin- 
ions ; and the supposition that the 
omission to restrict, in terms, the 
importations to the productions of 
the country to which the vessels 
respectively belong, was intention- 
al, was precluded by the proposi- 
tions previously inacle by tins (3ov- 
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ernment to that of Great Britain, 
and which were before Congress 
at the time of the passage of the 
act, by the principles which gov- 
ern the maritime legislation of the 
two countries, and by the provis- 
ions of ihe existing commercial 
treaty between them. 

Actuated by this view of the 
subject, and convinced that it was 
in accordance with the real inten- 
tions of Congress, I felt it my 
duty to give effect to the arrange- 
ment by issuing the required 
proclamation, of which a copy is 
likewise herewith communicated. 

Andrew Jackson. 

WaBhingtoQ, .3d January, 18.31. 

Eriraris of a letter from Mr Van 

Buren io Mr Me Lane ^ dated 

Juhj 20, 1829. 

Fird, The trade between the 
Unit^> States and the British 
American Colonies, The policy 
of the United States in relation to 
their commercial intercourse with 
otter nations is founded on princi- 
ples of ijferfect equality and reci- 
procity. By the adoption of tliese 
principles, they have endeavored 
to relieve themselves from the dis- 
cussions, discontents, and embar- 
rassments, inseparable from the 
imposition of burthensome dis- 
criminations. These principles 
were avowed while they wdre 
yet struggling for their indepen- 
dence, are recorded in their first 
treaty, and have since been ad- 
hered to with the most scrupulous 
fidelity. In the year 1815, they 
repealed all their acts imposing 
discriminating tonnage duties on 
foreign ships or vessels, and of 
impost, so far as respected the 


produce or manufacture of the 
nations to which such foreign ships 
or vessels might belong — such re- 
peal to take effect in favor of any 
foreign nation which should abol- 
ish similar duties, so far as they 
operated to the disadvantage of 
the United States. 

In the year 1817, they restrict- 
ed the importation into the United 
States, in foreign vessels, to arti- 
cles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the country to 
which such vessels belonged, or 
as could only be, or were most 
usually shipped in the first instance 
from such country ; provided that 
such regulation should not extend 
to the vessels of any foreign na- 
tion which had not adopted, or 
should not adopt a similar regula- 
tion with regard to them. 

In the year 1824, they declar- 
ed ihe suspension of all discrimi- 
nating duties, in relation to the 
vessels and produce of several 
European nations, and of their ter- 
ritories in Europe, which had ac- 
cepted of the terms proffered by 
the act of 1815, and conferred 
authority upon the President to 
extend the same exemption to all 
nations tlicreafter complying with 
its requirements; and in 1828, 
an act was passed, authorizing the 
President to extend' the exemp- 
tion in regard to alien duties, 
which, by the acts of 1815 and 
1824, was restricted to the pro- 
ductions of the country to which 
the vessel belongs, to the produc- 
tions of any foreign country im- 
ported into tlie United States in 
the vessels of any natiftn which 
would allow a similar exemption 
in favor-of the United States. 

The terms proposed by our act 
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of 1815 were adopted in the 
commercial treaty between fljc 
United States and Great Britain 
in the same year, which has been 
twice extended, and is now in full 
force. By it, the commercial in- 
tercourse between llie United 
States and the British possessions 
in Europe is established upon just 
and equal terms. The United 
States desired to place their tpdo 
with the British American colo- 
nies on tlie same footing. The 
Government of Great ‘Britain 
would not then consent to that 
arrangement, and it was conse- 
quently stipulated in the treaty 
that the intercourse between the 
United States and His Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in the West 
Indies, and on the continent of 
North America, should not be af- 
fected by any of its provisions, 
and that each party should remain 
in complete possession of its re- 
spective riglits with regard to 
such intercourse. The trade and 
intercourse between the United 
Stales and the British colonies 
previous to and at that time, were 
only such as were permitted by 
British legislation, or regulation 
by orders in Council. It liad al- 
ways been of a restricted and 
unequal character, and every pre- 
vious attempt to place it upon 
just terms had wholly failed. 
Since 1815, both Governments 
have uniformly admitted it to be 
their belief that a commercial in- 
tercourse between the United 
States and the British colonial 
possessions referred to, upon terras 
of fair reciprocity, would promote 
their mutual interests. 

To establish It upon such terms 
has always been the sincere ob- 


ject of this country, and, until a 
very late period, the avowed wisli 
of Great Britain. 

The twelve years which have 
elapsed have, with occasional in- 
termission, been employed in cn- 
deavors^ to arrange those, terms by 
negotiation, or to secure them 
through ,the agency of separate 
legislative enactments ; and al- 
though the two Governments have 
more than once concurred in each 
other’s views as to the conditions 
to w’hich they would assent, their 
respective acts have resulted in 
the almost entire suppression of 
the trade. Since the 1 st of De- 
cember, 182G, there has been a 
total non-intercourse between the 
United Slates and the British 
American colonics in British ves- 
sels, and the same in regard to 
American vessels, (with thq ex- 
ception of the permission allowed 
to the latter, to carry on a/lirect 
trade with the British North 
American possessions, the Baha- 
ma Islands, and tiie Island ol 
Anguilla, upon terms prescribed 
by Great Britain aloncs^) The 
acts of the two Governments 
whiph have led to this result are 
so intimately connected with the 
positions which the^ respectively 
occupy, and of a nature calcula- 
ted to have so much influence on 
the measures of conciliation and 
redress which may be adopted, as 
to render it important that they 
should be fully known VxvA accu- 
rately understood. Your parti- 
cipation in the public councils has 
given you a general view of their 
})rincipal outlines ; but it is thought 
advisable to furnish you with a 
more particular ^xpo^ition than 
the opportunities you have enjoy- 
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va\ would allow you to obtain. A 
very brief sketch of such as arc 
most prominent is, with this view, 
submitted to you. 

The direct trade between the 
United States and Great Britain 
was found to be so interwoven 
with and dependent upon, that 
between the United Spates and 
llic colonies, as, in a great mea- 
sure, to deprive the former of the 
advantages intended to he secured 
to them by the treaty of 1 8 1 5, so 
long as the intercourse with the 
colonies was monopolized by Brit- 
ish navigators. Several efforts 
were consequently made, between 
the years 181.o and 1818, to in- 
duce tlje British Government to 
adjust tills collision of interests by 
amicable negotiation. They were 
unsuccessful. In 1817, a propo- 
sitioi was submitted to our Minis- 
ter at London by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Castlereagh, which was said 
to contain all that could then be 
assented to by Great Britain lo- 
w^ttf'ds admitting the United States 
to a pawlcipation in the trade be- 
tw^cen them and the colonies. 

this it w^as proposed to expend 
TO the United Slates the provisions 
of their free*port acts, which au- 
thorized a limited trade with por- 
tions of her colonies to the colo- 
nial inhabitants of foreign Euro- 
pean possessions, in vessels of one 
deck, wdth some additional pro- 
visions in relation to the trade with 
Bermuda, Turks Island, and the 
British territories in North Ameri- 
ca. 

The terms contained in this 
proposition were decided by the 
Government of the United States 
to be inadmissible, and counter- 


vailing measures were resorted to. 
The act of Congress of the 18th 
of April, 1818, concerning navi- 
gation, was passed. Its object 
was to counteract acts of a like 
character long before existing on 
the part of Great Britain, restrict- 
ive of the trade with'her colonies in 
vessels of the United Stales. Bj 
that act, the ports of the United 
States were closed against British 
vessels coming from any British 
colony, which was, by the ordinary 
Imvs of navigation and irade^ 
closed against vessels of ihe United 
States ; and British vessels sailing 
with cargoes from ports of the 
United States were laid under 
bonds to land their cargoes in 
some port or place other tlian a 
colony closed against vessels of 
the United States. 

The negotiation was in the 
same year renewed, and anothei 
attempt, equally unsuccessful, was 
made to open the trade, and es- 
tablish it upon princifiles which 
were claimed by our Government 
to be those of fair reciprocity. 

The act of Congress of the 
15th of May, 1820, ‘ supplemen- 
tary to an act entitled “ An act 
concerning navigation,’” followed. 
By it the jx>rts of the United 
States were, after a certain day, 
closed against British vessels com- 
ing or arriving by sea from any 
British colonial port in the West 
Indies or America ; and similar 
bonds were required from Britisli 
vessels sailing from the ports oi 
the United States, not to land their 
cargoes in any British American 
colony. Articles of British West 
Indiart and North- American" pro- 
duce were allowed by this act to 
be imported into the United States, 
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only direct from the colony of 
which they were wholly the pro- 
duce, growth, or manufacture. 
Thus establishing a non-inter- 
course in British vessels with all 
the British American colonies, and 
prohibiting the introduction into 
the United States of all articles 
the produce of those colonies, ex- 
cept that of each colony imported 
directly from itself. « 

Such was tile relative state of 
the intercourse between the Unit- 
ed States and the British colonies, 
respectively, from September, 
1820, till the passing of the act 
of Parliament of the 24th of 
June, 1822, and the consequent 
proclamation of the President. 

By the act of the 6th of May, 
1822, in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the British act last refer- 
red to. Congress authorized the 
President, upon his being satisfied 
that the British colonial ports were 
opened to the vessels of the Unit- 
ed Stales, to open their ports to 
British vessels upon terms of re- 
ciprocal advantage. The act of 
Parliament of June, 1822, repeal- 
ed several existing acts, and open- 
ed certain of the colonial ports to 
the admission of American vessels 
laden with certain articles of Amer- 
ican produce, upon specified con- 
ditions, and restricting the inter- 
course to the direct trade between 
the United States and the colonies. 
The President, by his proclama- 
tion, issued immediately after the 
receipt of the British act, opened 
the ports of the United States to 
British vessels engaged in the 
colonial trade, subject to a like 
restriction, and upon terms Which 
were deemed to be of reciprocal 
and equal advantage, hut retain- 


ing our discriminating duties. 
The retention of the discriminat- 
ing duties was made the subject 
of complaint and discussion on 
the part of the British Govern- 
ment. The measure was justified 
by ours,' as being only a fair equiv- 
alent for the imposition of protect- 
ing duties on American produce 
in all, and export duties in some 
of the colonies. 

The king had authority, by act 
of Parliament, to interdict the 
trade to all nations which refused 
to allow privileges to British ves- 
sels engaged in the colonial trade 
equal to those granted to foreign 
vessels by the act of the 24th of 
June, 1822, and, also, to impose 
countervailing duties ; but neither 
power was then exercised. 

The act of Congress of the Isl 
of March, 1823, wis the oexi 
material step in the movements of 
the two Governments, At the 
period of its passage the two 
countries were engaged in an ex- 
tensive and valuable trade between 
the United States and the colonfbs, 
by virtue of the BrilislH act of 
Parliament and the President’s 
proclamation, our discriminatiqg 
duties remaining unrepealed, but 
continuing to be a cause of com- 
plaint on the part of Great Britain. 

The influence which the pas- 
sage of this act lias obviously had 
upon the course of affairs in rela- 
tion to the trade in question, to- 
gether with the circumstan**e that 
the closing of our ports was the 
effect of its terms, renders it im- 
portant that its provisions should 
be distinctly understood. They 
were in substance the fallowing : 

1 St. It continued the suspension 
of the acts of 1818 and 1820, 
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already cftected by ihc President’s 
proclamation, and opened our ))orts 
to a direct trade only witli such of 
the British colonial ports ns had 
been opened to us by the act of 
Parliament of June, 1822, sub- 
ject, as things then stood, to the 
payment J)y British vessel? of our 
alien or discriminating duties. 

2dly, It put forth a claim which 
had been previously advanced by 
us in our negotiations upon the 
subject, but always resisted by 
Great Britain, viz. that no higher 
duties should be imposed upon the 
productions of the United States 
in the British colonial ports than 
upon those of Great Britain her- 
self, or her other colonies, and 
wliieh had been levied for the pro- 
tection of their own produce. 
This was done by giving an au- 
ihority to the President to susjtend 
the i^ty merit of our discriminating 
duties by British vessels coming 
from 4 lie colonies, upon being sat- 
isfied that no such duties were le- 
vied in the colonies on ouv pro- 
duce, and by declaring that, until 
such evidence was given, payment 
4iould cJnlinue to he exacted. 

ddly. It rcslriiacd the trade to 
such British vessels as had come 
directly from the colonial ports, 
and had not louched at any oilier 
port after they left the colony. 

4thly. It declared that its pro- 
visions should only be in force so 
long as the privileges granted by 
the act of I^trliamcnt of June, 
1 822, were allowed to our vessels, 
and that if at any lime thereafter, 
the trade, or any part of it, was 
prohibited to us by Great Britain, 
through an act of Parliament or 
order in Council, and that fact 
proclaimed by (lie President, each 


and every of its provisions should 
cease, and the acts of 1818 and 
1820 be revived and in full force. 

The passage of this act was 
followed by the exercise of the 
authority given to the King to im- 
pose countervailing duties; and 
they were accordingly imposed to 
an amount equal to ours, by an 
order in Council of the 21st July, 
1823, upon all American vessels 
and jlieir cargoes arriving in the 
colonial ports. Under these re- 
ciprocal impositions, the trade be- 
tween the United Stales and the 
colonies was carried on from that 
time, until it was suppressed by 
both Governments, in the manner 
hereinafter stated. 

The negotiation was resumed 
by Mr Hush in January, 1824. 
In its course, propositions for re- 
gulating the trade were submitted 
by him, which received the assent 
of tlie British Plenipotentiaries, 
with the exception of that prohibit- 
ing the imposition of protecting 
duties in t\ie colonies, to which 
their dissent was expressed in the 
strongest terms. 

Mr Rush’s instructions preclud- 
ed him from settling the matter 
upon any other terms, and the ne- 
gotiation was suspended in the 
month of June following. 

On the 5th of Jiil^, 1825, an 
act of Parliament was passed, al- 
lowing the trade with the British 
colonies in North America, and 
the West Indies to all foreign na- 
tions, upon conditions which will 
lie hereafter referred to. It lim- 
ited the privileges thus granted to 
foreign vessels to the ships of those 
countries, not having •colonies, 
whiclnshould place the commerce 
and na<^gatlon of Great Britain, 
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and her possessions abroad, upon 
the footing of the most favored 
nation, unless the King, by order 
in Council, should in any case 
deem it expedient to grant the 
whole or any of such privileges to 
the ships of any foreign country, 
although the required condition 
was not in all respects complied 
with by such country. 

Mr King was sent to England 
in the summer of 1825, but yrith- 
out instructions upon this point. 
His continued indisposition induc- 
ed him to return in the summer 
of 1826, and during that period 
no step was taken by cither Gov- 
ernment. 

In the winter of 1825-6, an 
attempt was made in Congress to 
meet the act of Parliament of 
July, 1825, by correspondent le- 
gislation ; but it failed ; and al- 
though the trade might, and most 
probably would, have been saved, 
if 4lie act then introduced had be- 
come a law, it is nevertheless true, 
as has been slated, that it would 
not have been a strict compliance 
with the British act, if it had 
passed. 

In the summer of 1826, Mr 
Gallatin was sent to England with 
instructions, wl}ich authorized him 
to conclude an arrangement of the 
colonial question upon terms sub- 
stantially the same with those 
which were offered by the British 
Plenipotentiaries to Mr Rush in 
1824 : but his authority was con- 
6ned to an adjustment by treaty 
stipulation. 

On the 27th of July, 1826, 
the King, by order in Council, 
founded 'upon the act of Parlia- 
ment of July, 1825, declarftd that 
the United States had not com- 


plied with the conditions of the 
act, and therefore directed that 
the trade and intercourse between 
the United States and the greater 
part of the British colonial ports 
should cease from and after the 1st 
day of December then following. 

Mr Gallatin arrived iq. England 
a few days after the publication of 
those orders in Council. The 
determination of the British Gov- 
ernment to decline all further ne- 
gotiation upon the subject was 
promptly and dehnitively announc- 
ed to him. The foundation of this 
determination w’as avowed to con- 
sist principally in the reiterated 
refusals of this Government to 
accept of tlie only terms to which 
Great Britain would agree, and a 
subsequent change of the colonial 
|)olicy of that Government, In- 
opening her colonial ports to all 
foreign nations upon the con(ttion.« 
set forth in their acts of Parlia- 
ment. The whole subjeqt was 
laid before Congress by the Presi- 
dent in the winter of 1827, and 
an unsuccessful attempt made to 
obtain the passage of a law' vetjuir- 
ing our ports to be cldsed also. 
Congress having adjourned with- 
out^oing anything in the matter, 
the President, by his proclamation, 
dated the 17ih da^ of March, 
1827, declared die trade between 
the United States and all the Brit- 
ish colonies, with which it had 
bden allowed by the act of Par- 
liament of 1822, to be prohibited, 
and the acts of Congress of 1818 
and 1 820 to be revived. 

On the 16lh July, 1827, another 
British order in Council was is- 
sued, embracing the regulation of 
the colonial trade of Great Brit- 
ain with all natioiis ; reciting the 
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passage of an act of Parliament, 
by which it was declared that one 
year from the time of passing the 
act of July, 1825, should be the 
period in which an acceptance of 
its provisions by foreign nations 
should be valid ; declaring what 
nations had so accepted the same, 
and closing their ports against all 
those that had not; among the 
latter, the United States were in- 
cluded. 

The extent and operations of 
our acts of 1818 and 1620 have 
been before stated. The com- 
mercial relations between the 
LTnited States and the British co- 
lonies have been regulated by their 
provisions, and the British order 
in Council of July, 1827, from 
that period to the present day. 
By instructions from this depart- 
ment of the 11th of April, 1827, 
Mr Rallalin was authorized to 
announce to the Government of 
GreatlBritairi the acquiescence of 
tliis in the proposition that the co- 
lonial trade should be regulated 
by jjiw, and to ascertain llic dis- 
position of the British Govern- 
ment to open the trade by separate 
acts of legislation. This was dis- 
tinctly done by Mr Gallatin* in 
his note to Lord Dudley of the 
4th of June, 1827. He was 
further informed that the President 
was willing to recommend to Con- 
gress, at its next session — • 

1st. To suspend the alien du- 
ties on British vessels and cargoes, 
and to allow their entry into our 
ports with the same kind of Brit- 
ish colonial produce as may be 
imported in American vessels — 
the vessels of both countries pay- 
ing equal charges. 

2d. To abolisii the restrictions 


in the act of 1 823 to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies, 
thus leaving Great Britain in the 
exclusive possession of the circui- 
tous trade between Great Britain 
proper through her colonies ; and 
he was directed to inquire wheth- 
er the passage of an act of Con- 
gress to that effect would lead to 
the revocation of the order in 
Council of July, 1826, to the 
abolition of the discriminating du- 
ties American vessels in the 
British colonial ports, and to the 
enjoyment by our vessels of the 
advantages offered by the act of 
the r)tli of July, J825. The ef- 
fect of these concessions, it was 
pointed out to him, would be a 
waiver of the claim of the United 
States, as made in the act of 
March, 1823, to the admission 
into the colonial ports of our pro- 
duce upon the payment of the 
same duties as similar produce 
from other parts of the British 
possessions was required to pay. 

No answer was made by the 
British Government to Mr Galla- 
tin’s note of the 4th of June, 1 827, 
announcing the willingness of this 
Government to arrange the trade 
by separate legislation ; and Mr 
Canning, on being applied to by 
Mr Gallatin to know wdiether he 
might expect a reply, informed 
him that such w^as not the inten- 
tion ; that they considered that 
note as merely furnishing explana- 
tions ; and he expressed his sur- 
prise that any doubt could exist as 
to the final disposition of the Brit- 
ish Government upon that sub- 
ject. , 

After Canning’s death, the 
willingness of the United States 
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10 acce{3t, through the medium of 
separate legislation, the terms of 
tiie act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825, was again communi- 
cated by Mr Gallatin to the Brit- 
ish Government, by a note to 
Lord Dudley of the 17th August, 

1 827, in which he requested to 
be informed whether, if Congress 
complied with the recommenda- 
tions which the President was 
willing to make, the United States 
would be admitted to the trade 
and intercourse allowed ‘bfNhc 
act of Parliament of the 5th of 
July, 1825. 

Mr Huskisson, in a subsequent 
conference, informed Mr Gallatin 
iliat Great Britain considered the 
colonial intercourse as exclusively 
under her control, and that what- 
ever terms might be granted to foi- 
eigners, would be considered as 
an indulgence; that he was not 
prepared to say whether, in any 
way, or, if at all, on what terms, 
it would be opened to tlic United 
States, in case of their repealing 
their restrictive acts. 

Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr 
Gallatin’s letters of ilie 4th June 
and 17lli August, after reviewing 
the grounds urged by the United 
States to justify themselves in 
omitting to accept the terms of the 
act of Parliament of July, JS25, 
declined committing tlie British 
Government as to their course in 
fte event of the United States 
adopting tlie measures pro[)osed, 
on the following grounds, viz. J st, 
that much must of necessity de- 
pend upon the details of the act 
which Congress might pass ; 2dly, 
more on tlie condition pf the 
country at the time of tho^passage, 
and the views which the British 


Government might then have of 
their interest in the matter; and, 
3dly, that any stipulations on the 
subject, would be a virtual depar- 
ture from the ground taken by his 
Government to regulate the trade 
by law, and to decline all further 
negotiation concerning if. 

The last information in the 
possessidn of this Government, in 
relation to the views of the pre- 
sent Britisli ministry upon this 
subject, is derived from Mr Bar- 
bour in January last. He slates 
that, in a communication held 
with Lord Aberdeen, in the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Wellington, 
ihe former expressed iiis desire 
of 1 laving tlie colonial trade ques- 
tion judiciously adjusted, and his 
conviction that the interdict was 
injurious to the colonies, without 
a proportionate benefit to an\* 
other section of the empire. ^ But 
from subsequent conversation with 
hi.s lordship, and from information 
derived from our sources, Mr 
Barbour was induced to believe 
that the British Government jjoes 
not contemplate any relaxation ol 
its colonial system in favor of this 
country ; that our late tarift', to- 
gether wilJi a strong conviction* of 
their incapacity to compete upon 
equal terms with our navigation, 
contributes to this disposition ; and 
that that Government would will- 
ii^ly withdraw the privileges of 
trading wilii its colonies, which it 
has granted to other nations, ii* 
that could conveniently be done. 

Such is the present state of our 
commercial relations with the 
British colonies; and such the 
steps by which we have arrived 
at it. « • 

In reviewing the events which 
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have preceded, and more or less 
contributed \ 6 , a result so much 
10 be regretted, there will be 
found three grounds upon which 
we are most assailable, 1st, in our 
too long and too tenaciously re- 
sisting the right of Great Britain 
to impos'fe protecting duties in her 
colonies ; 2dly, in not relieving 
her vessels from the resfriction of 
returning direct from the United 
States to the colonies, after per- 
mission had been given by Great 
Britain to our vessels to clear out 
from the colonies, to any other than 
a British port ; and, 3dly, in 
omitting to accept the terms offer- 
ed by the act of Parliament of 
July, 1825, after the subject had 
been brought before Congress, 
and deliberately acted upon by 
our Government. It is, without 
doubt, to the combined operation 
of tlfese causes, that we are to 
attribute the British interdict. 
You Sill therefore see the propri- 
ety of ])Ossessing yourself fully 
of all the explanatory and miii- 
gatijjg circumstances connected 
with them, that you may be en- 
abled to obviate, as far as practi- 
cable, the unfavorable impression 
which they have produced. 

The trade,, although not wholly 
suppressed, is altogether changed 
in its character. Instead of being 
direct, active, and profitable, as it 
once was, it is circuitous, burthen- 
some, and comparatively ])rofit- 
less. The importation of the 
produce of the British West India 
colonies into the United States, 
may be said to have substantially 
ceased. It is wholly prohibited 
in British vessels, and allowed 
only direct frowi the producing 
colony. By the orders in Coun- 
6 


cil, the admission of American 
vessels is prohibited. Consequent- 
ly, whatever of British West In- 
dia produce is brought into this 
country (with the exception of 
what has been recently allowed 
to be imported from the Bahama 
islands, and the island of Anguilla) 
must either be brought by the 
vessels of other nations, which 
are permitted, under the act of 
Parfiament of July, 1825, to 
clear from the colonies for any 
other j^orts, except in Great Brit- 
ain and her possessions, or it must 
be imported as the growth or pro- 
duce of other colonics, to which 
the vessels of the United States 
arc admitted, and thus introduced 
in ev asion of our law. 

The export trade has been 
more considerable, though greatly 
and injuriously reduced. The 
degrees of nature, by which the 
British West Indies are made 
dependent on the United States 
for a great portion of their neces- 
sary supplies, though erroneously 
resisted, have not been altogether 
frustrated by the retaliatory and 
improvident legislation of the two 
countries. Large quantities of 
American productions still find 
their way to the colonies. The 
uncertainty as to how^ much of 
our produce is used in the ports 
to which the exportations are 
nominally made, renders it im- 
possible to speak with accuracy 
as to the amount actually con- 
sumed in the British West India 
colonies since the ports were 
closed. In the opinion of intel- 
ligent merchants, it is about half 
as much as immediately before 
the intWict. It is carried in 
American vessels to the islands 
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of St Tlioiiias and St Bartholo- 
mew on the one hand, and to the 
open ports in the Britisli North 
American possessions on the other. 
From those ports, it finds its way 
to the Britisli West India colonies, 
under different regulations in Brit- 
ish vessels. This trade is bur- 
tbened with double freight and 
insurance, the charges of landing 
and re-shipping, and also com- 
missions and duties in the neutral 
ports, for that jiortion which goes 
by the way of St Thomas ^*and 
St Bartholomew. The extra ex- 
penses thus ])rodiiced have been 
estimated .at fifty per centum on 
the first cost of lumber, and at 
from fifteen to twenty per centum 
on provisions. A great reduc- 
tion of tlie quantity of our ex- 
ports, and the entire exclusion 
from the trade of many articles 
of a perishable nature, which can- 
not now be sent, in consequence 
of the increased length of the 
voyage, with its unfavorable effects 
upon our navigation, are the chief 
injuries which result to our citizens 
from thi.« state of tilings. It op- 
presses the West India planter, 
by unavoidably increasing the 
prices of such articles of Ameri- 
can produce as he still finds it his 
interest to purchase, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages imposed 
upon their introduction. It is 
moreover understood, that the 
indirect trade is carried on on 
British account, and that, there- 
fore, the principal part of the 
extra expenses to which it is sub- 
jected comes ultimately out of 
their pojfikeis. 

It is the anxious wish of the 
President to put an ^ to a 
state of things so injurious to all 


parties. He is willing to regulate 
the trade in question upon terms 
of reciprocal advantage, and to 
adopt for tiiat purpose those which 
Great Britain has herself elected, 
and which arc prescribed by the 
act of Parliament of 5th July, 
1825, as it is understood by us. 
You are directed to make a full 
and frank exposition of the views 
and wishes of the President in 
this respect, at as early a period, 
and in such manner, as you may 
judge best calculated to accom- 
plish them, and to put it in bis 
power to communicate the result 
of this overture to Congress at 
the opening of the next session. 
He is admonished by the past of 
the inutility of protracted discus- 
sions upon a subject which has 
been over and over again de- 
bated. He docs not, therefore, 
wish to occupy you, or liara^^s the 
British cabinet by their repetition. 
You are authorized to sayuo the 
Britisli Government, on the jiart 
of the United States, that they 
will ojien their })orts to Britisli 
vessels coming from the British 
colonies, laden with such colonial 
productions as can he imported 
in American vessels, and upon 
terms in all respects, equally favor- 
able; and that they will also 
abolish the restriction contained 
in our act of 1823, confining the 
ti;adc to a direct intercourse, upon 
condition that Great Britain will 
allow American vessels tlie priv- 
ileges of trade and intercourse 
which were ofiered by the act oi‘ 
the 5ih of July, 1825, 

The President indulges a con- 
fident expectation that the British 
Government will assent to an ad- 
justment upon these terms. He 
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js compelled to think so from a 
conviction that such an arrange- 
ment would promote the true 
interests of both parties — a re- 
sult which he is confident is as 
much desired by Great Britain as 
it can be by himself, because she 
Ins herefbforc given her deliber- 
ate assent to these terms, (and he 
finds nothing in the cortdition of 
the question which renders them 
less proper now tlian they were 
then ;) and, finally, because he is 
unwilling to believe that Great 
Britain would make so invidious 
a distinction as to exclude us from 
a trade which she allows to the 
rest of the commercial world. 
The United States do not con- 
trovert lier right to monopolize 
the trade with her colonies ; and 
if the same inUirdict which ex- 
cludes them from her colonial 
ports Vas extended to others, they 
would not complain. But the 
BriiisIT Cioveniment cannot be 
insensible to the tendency w hich 
a discrimination of the character 
referred to must unavoidably have, 
to alienate those liberal and friend- 
ly feelings now entertained towards 
her by our people, and which it 
shoiiild he die pleasure, as it is The 
duty, of both Governments, to 
cherish and perpetuate. 

If the omission of this Gov- 
ernment to accept of the terms 
proposed, when heretofore offered, 
be urged as an objection to their 
adoption now, it will be your duty 
to make the British Government 
sensible of the injustice and in- 
expediency of such a course. 

The opportunities which you 
have derived from a participation 
in our public councils, as well as 
other sources of information, will 


enable you to speak with confi- 
dence (as far as you may deem 
it proper and useful so to do) of 
the respective part taken by 
those to whom the administra- 
tion of this Government is now^ 
committed, in relation to the course 
heretofore pursued upon the sub- 
ject of the colonial trade. Their 
views upon that point have been 
submitlcd to the people of llic 
Unidbd Stales ; and the counsels 
by which your conduct is now 
directed are the result of the 
judgment expressed by the only 
eartlily tribunal to which the late 
administration was amenable for 
its acts. It should be sufficient 
that the claims set up by them, 
and which caused llie interruption 
of the trade in question, have 
been explicitly abandoned by those 
who first asserted them, and arc 
not revived by their successors. 
If Great Britain deems it adverse 
to her interests to allow u« to ])ar- 
licipate in the trade with her col- 
onics, and finds nothing in the 
extension of it to others to induce 
her to apply the same rule to us, 
she will, we hope, be sensible of 
the pro|)ricly of placing her refu- 
sal on those grounds. To set up 
the acts of the late administration 
as the cause of forfeiture of 
])rivilcgcs which would otherwise 
be extended to the pc jple of the 
United States, would, under ex- 
isting circumstances, be unjust in 
itself, and could not fail to excite 
their , deepest sensibility. The 
lore of feeling which a course 
so umvisc and untenable is calcu- 
lated to produce would doubtless 
be greatly aggravated by the con- 
sciousnd^5§ that Great Britain has, 
by order in Council, opened her 
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colonial ports to Russia and F ranee, 
notwithstanding a similar omission 
on their pari to accept the terms 
offered by the act of July, 1825. 

You cannot press this view of 
the subject too earnestly upon the 
consideration of tlie British min- 
istry. It has bearings and rela- 
tions that reach beyond the im- 
mediate question under discussion. 

Should the amount of our pro- 
tecting duties upon tlie produc- 
tions of her colonies, or upon the 
manufactures of the molheu coun- 
try, be referred to, in connexion 
with this matter, you will be at 
no loss for tlie reply. The duties 
upon our agricultural productions, 
when imported into Great Britain, 
are beyond comparison greater 
than those imposed by tlie United 
States on the productions or man- 
ufactures of Great Britain or her 
colonies ; and the denial of lier 
right to impose duties on articles 
the protjipclion of the United 
States, when imported into the 
colonies, in order to protect those 
of the colonies themselves, or of 
the mother country, was a leading 
and avowed motive for the stand 
taken by Great Britain in relation 
to the colonial trade. This is a 
subject on which each nation must 
judge for itself. It is one upon 
which, it is well known, iliere 
exists great diversity of opinion 
among our own citizens, but in 
respect to which no stipulations 
can be made witli a foreign pow- 
er; at least without reciprocal 
engagements on the part of such 
power— engagements into which 
there is po reason to believe that 
the Government of Great Britain 
would at this time enter. / If, by 
the imposition of those duties, the 


United Slates can secui*e the pro- 
duction of the same articles at 
home, it is their right and their duly 
to persevere. If not, the princi])al 
hurl hen falls upon their own citi- 
zens, and consequently furnishes 
no cause of complaint on the pan 
of others. 

If the encouragement, by Great 
Britain, of her North American 
possessions in the growth and pro- 
duction of similar articles to those 
with which we supply her West 
India colonies, is the motive, the 
objection is no less obvious. To 
that end, the parent Government 
now exercises, without complaint 
or objection on our part, the com- 
mon right of imposing higher du- 
ties on articles wliich are not, 
llian oil those which arc, tlic 
growth or produce of their Nortli 
American iiossessions ; and in 
doing so she exercises to iIk’. full 
the right conceded to all nations, 
of encouraging home prodi<ction.s 
by the imposition of protecting 
duties. Tlic exclusion of one 
nation from llic privilege of bring- 
ing into the ports of another arti- 
cles that come in competition with 
home productions, while thoii 
introduction is conceded to die 
rest of tlic world, is a measure 
which cannot find its just ficaiioi) 
in any principles applicable to the 
])roiective system. If, liowever, 
ihp President should be disap- 
pointed in his expectations, found- 
ed on these and other correspond- 
ing view's of the subject, he wishes 
you to ask (a request which he i> 
confident will be readily granted) 
that yon may be favored with an 
early and definitive answer to the 
propositions you are authorized to 
submit. He makes this appeal to 
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the candor of the British Govern- 
ment, that he may be enabled (in 
the event alluded to) to lay before 
Congress, at the commencement 
of the next session, the result of 
this overture, to the end that that 
portion ^^f the capital and enter- 
prise of our country whicli is now 
waiting tiic decision of the (juestion 
may seek other channels of em- 
ployment. 

Should your advances be met 
in the spirit in which they arc 
offered, it will become important 
to consider of the form in which 
the proposed adjustment ought to 
be made. 

Tins Gov(‘rnmenthas heretofore 
strenuously contended for an ar- 
ran.;em(Mit by treaty, and that of 
Great Britain has as strenuously 
()|ip')sed any other mode than 
thciiioj’ sepa^cU(^ leu:islation. The 
President is willing to adopt either 
rn()d% If tite views of the British 
(lovcTiMnent are now different in 
that respect, and an arrangement 
by treaty be acrepiahle, you are 
authorized to conclude it upon the 
principles* of these instructions. 
In that event, the President relies 
uj3on your known discretion -and 
intelligence that the articles to 
which you agree shall be in such 
form as will cany into full and 
fair effect the views of this Gov- 
ernment as now ex|)rcssed. 

If (which is more probable) a 
resort to mutual legislation is pre- 
ferred, the consid<.*raiion of the 
mode best calculated for the satis- 
faction of both parties will occupy 
your attention. 

That may be efTccted in one of 
two ways, viz. cither by an order 
in Councif, opening the British 
j)orls to American vessels after a 
G* 


certain day, in the event of the 
United States having before that 
time complied with the conditions 
of the act of Parliament of the 5tli 
of July, 1825, by opening our 
ports to the admission of British 
vessels, and allowing their entry 
with the same kind of British or 
colonial produce as may be im- 
ported in American vessels, the 
vessels of both countries paying 
the same charges ; by suspending 
the alien duties on British vessels 
and cargoes, and by abolishing 
tlic restrictions in our act of 1 823 
to the direct intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
colonies — thus leaving Great 
Britain in possession of the cir- 
cuitous trade between Great Brit- 
ain proper and the United States, 
through the British colonics. Or, 
the Prcsitlent will recommend 
the same measures to Congress, 
at their next session, on being 
assured by the British Government 
that the passage of an act of Con- 
gress to that effect will lead to the 
revocation of the British order in 
Council of July, 1827, to the abo- 
lition or suspension of all tliscrim- 
inainig duties on American vessels 
in the British colonial ports, and 
to the enjoyment by us of the ad- 
vantages of the last mentioned act 
of Parliament. 

You are aniliorized to agree to 
either mode, but tlio former is, for 
many reasons, to be i)referred. 
In all that is said upon tlui subject, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
President, whatever may be his 
wishes, or the course jie might 
otherwise adopt, has no authority 
to move in the matter without the 
aid of Congress. The only laws 
relating to this subject, now in 
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force, arc the acts of 1818 and 
1820, by virtue of which our ports 
are closed against the admission 
of British vessels engaged in the 
colonial trade. They do not con- 
fer a dispensing power on the 
President, and he has no such 
authority derived from any other 
source. 

Some explanatory act, or a 
stipulation having a prospective 
view to such provision as Congress 
may make, will certainly, be ne- 
cessary to enable the United States 
to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges offered by the act of Parlia- 
ment of 1825. By that act we 
are required, as a condition to the 
enjoyment of its advantages, to 
place the commerce and naviga- 
tion of Great Britain and her pos- 
>essions abroad upon the footing 
of the most favored nation. If it 
is meant by the condition that the 
commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain, and of her possessions 
abroad, shall be gratuitously and 
generally placed on the same foot- 
ing with those of the most favored 
nation, by granting to them privi- 
leges which are tJlowed by us to 
other nations for equivalents re- 
ceived, it would be wholly inad- 
missible. 

By the laws of both countries, 
the vessels of each are prohibited 
from importing into the ports of 
the other any other productions 
than those of the country to which 
such vessels respectively belong. 
By the laws of the United States, 
this restriction is applied only to 
those countries which apply a 
similar interdict to our commerce. 
Almost all other countries have 
excluded it from their rtavigation 
codes ; such nations, therefore, 


enjoy the privilege of importing 
from any country upon paying oui 
alien duiies — a privilege which 
we cannot extend to Great Britain, 
because her laws deny it to us. 

Our discriminating duties, also, 
have, in. consequence of .arrange- 
ments by treaty, been abolished 
as to certain nations, and thcii 
vessels and cargoes admitted ou 
equal terms with those of ilu* 
United States. We have, more- 
over, treaties with Central America 
and Denmark, by wdiich it is stip- 
ulated that whatever can be im- 
ported to, or exported from, eillicr 
country, from or to any foreign 
place, in its own vessels, may be 
so imj)orted or exported in the 
vessels of the other country, on 
the payment of the same duties. 
Should the terms Mnost favored 
nation' be understood by Grear 
Britain in the sense I have referred 
to, she would entitle licrsttif, in 
case of a literal conqdiance on our 
part with the terms of the act of 
1825, to all those privileges foi 
her European navigation and cv)m- 
merce, without reciprocating them 
to the United States — a privil(*gi' 
she^ would, it is hoped, be too just 
to desire, and which, certainly, 
the United States could not for a 
moment think of granting. The 
force of these objections, and the 
necessity of preliminary explana- 
ti(5ns upon this head proceeding 
from the British Government, was 
virtually admitted by Lon’ Dud- 
ley, in his reply to Mr GallatinV 
notes of the 4th of June and I7lh 
July, 1820; but he considered 
them as answered by the statemeiiJ 
of Mr Gallatin, that the President 
was willing to recommend certain 
specific measures to Congress, as 
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a fulfilment of the conditions of 
ihe act of 1825, and the President 
would have adopted them himself 
if he had been clothed with au- 
thority to that effect. 

The simple and sufficient reply 
to this view of the matter is, that 
those measures were proposed by 
the United States, not ^as a strict 
compliance Vilh the conditions 
required, but as all that tliey could 
offer, and with an accompanying 
<Ieclaration that they fell short of 
what the act f)f 1825 required, 
and would still leave our com- 
merce with the colonics dependent 
upon the future dispensation of 
the Hritish Government. Tlie 
validity of this opinion Lord Dud- 
ley (lid not attempt to controvert. 

If it is then true that cither fur- 
tiic” preliminary legislative acts, 
oi prospective stipulation on the 
pan of Great Britain, be necessary, 
a pr(iiious order in Council should 
be preferred : First, Because it 
would obviate the two principal 
objections stated by Lord Dudley 
to her binding herself for the future. 
Those onjeciions were, that the 
future course of Great Britain 
must, necessarily, in part, depend 
upon the details of such act as 
Congress nrfight pass; and that 
the very fact of making such a 
stipulation would be a departure 
from a ground w'hich their Gov- 
ernment had taken upon Tull 
deliberation, that they would not 
suffer themselves to be drawn into 
any negotiation upon the subject 
of the colonial trade, but claimed 
for themselves the right to regulate 
it by their own separate and in- 
dependent legislative acts. The 
mode proTposeTl would manifestly 
obviate the first objection, ancl 
avoid the other. Secondly, Be- 


cause such an act on the part of 
Great Britain, after the past trans- 
actions of the two Governments 
on this subject, could not fail to 
remove all asperities from the 
minds of our people, and contri- 
bute more than an adjustment in 
any other form to produce that 
spirit of mutual kindness between 
the two countries which it is the 
interest of both to' cherish, and 
which the President is earnestly 
solicitous to maintain. 

Assuming that the step can be 
taken l)y Great Britain (as it assur- 
edly can) without disparagement, 
the consideration stated would, it 
is believed, have a persuasive in- 
fluence on her conduct. In issu- 
ing such an order in Council, the 
British Government would only 
be acting upon the same policy 
which it has in part already pur- 
sued in relation to the Bahama 
islands and the island of Anguilla. 
Great Britain revoked her order 
in Council of July, 1627, as to 
those islands, because it was 
required by a due regard to her 
interests. That being ascertained, 
no consideration of form or mailer 
of feeling was allowTd to interfere. 
What good reason can be assigned 
why the same should not be (lone 
for the maintenance of greater 
interests, and under more eligible 
circumstances? Should that mode, 
however, be declined, it is hopecl 
that tlie only remaining one w ill 
be adopted without hesitation. 

Mr McLane to the Earl of Ahcr^ 
decn. 

9. Chandos St., Cavendisli Square, > 

* Doc. 12, 1829. 5 

My Lord : I had flattered myself 
with the hope of receiving before 
this lime a decisive answ^ev from 
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his Majesty’s Government to the 
propositions which 1 had the 
honor to make some time since 
for an arrangement of the trade 
between the United States and 
the British American colonies; 
but, while I regret the delay that 
has taken place, I arn aware that 
it has hitherto been unavoidable. 
In tlie hoj)c, however, that after 
the various conversations which I 
liave had the honor to hold with 
liis IMajesty’s Ministers in the course 
of this negotiation, they may he 
prepared definitively to dispose of 
the subject, I beg leave to make 
your Lordship the present com- 
munication. 

In entering upon ilie negotiation, 
I separated tlii.s from tlie other 
objects of my mission, and pre- 
sented it singly before hisMajc.sty’s 
3Iinisters, that it might receive 
their early . consideration and 
prompt decision, and that I might 
tlicrcby the belter jiromole the 
views and wishes of my Govern- 
ment. I early informed your 
Lordship of the anxious desire 
of the President of the United 
States that tlie (pieslion may be 
put immediately and entirely at 
rest. In this he is influenced not 
merely by a wish to liberate and 
give activity to such portion of the 
capital of his fellow-citizens as 
may be awaiting tlie decision of 
this question, but also by the 
liigher motive of speedily termin- 
ating a .state of things daily be- 
coming more prejudicial to the 
friendly relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

Disclarming, on the part of the 
United Stales, in reply to certain 
observations of your Lordship, 
all hostility to this country in their 


system of protecting duties, and 
disconnecting that system from 
any arrangement of this particu- 
lar question, I endeavored to lay 
tliis subject before his Majesty’s 
Jlinisters divested of all consider- 
ations l|ut such as peculiarly re- 
late to this branch of the com- 
merce between the two nations. 

Conceiving that experience had 
already proved the existing co- 
lonial regulations to be injurious 
to the interests of both countries, 
the President was induced to hope 
that true })olicy alone would dis- 
pose his Majesty’s Government 
to change them. He could per- 
ceive no good reason why Great 
Britain should now refuse her 
assent to the terms of arrange- 
ment which she herself had here- 
tofore voluntarily proposed ; and, 
as the order in Council of idy, 
1820, did not embrace Russia 
and Sweden, though both ..were 
within the scope of the act of 
1825, and as it had been subse- 
quently rescinded as to Spain 
without equivalent, he was •.in- 
willing to .suppo.se that' any un- 
friendly motive could induce a 
pecyliar and permanent exclusion 
of the L^niied Slates from partici- 
pation in a trade ihUs conceded 
to the rest of the world. 

In fact it appeared that a mate- 
rial alteration had taken place in 
ih6 colonial system, and in the 
relations lietvveen the two coun- 
tries, jirodiiced by the rci ^Mjt re- 
laxation of the order in council in 
favor of Spain, which left the 
United Stales the sole excluded 
power, and by the injurious oper- 
ation of the existing regulations 
upon the interests of Grbat Britain. 
It was not unreasonable, therefore, 
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JO suppose that the negotiation 
might be advantageously resumed ; 
that the British government might 
be induced to rescind entirely 
their order in council of 182G, 
and that a satisfactory arrangement 
might immediately he made by 
the reciprocal acts of both govern- 
ments. 

In the course of my negotiation, 
however, 1 have met with difficul- 
ties much greater than had been 
anticipated. Tiiere were objec- 
tions opposed to any arrangement. 
Among these were the measures 
oi the United States reslrirling 
the British colonial commerce 
SLilisequerilly to their failure to 
accx'pt the terms offered by the 
act of Parliament of 1825, anil the 
(’-laims to protection urged by 
tliose interests which are sup])oscd 
to h«\c grown up in faith of the 
act V/f 1825 and the order in 
council of 182C. Indeed, I dis- 
linmly understood that these were 
insuperable obstacles to any relax- 
ation in the colonial system of 
(ireat Britain, unless some pre- 
vious chqngc should be made in 
the legislation of the United States. 

With this understanding, though 
I l)y no means admitted the force 
of these objections, I deemed it 
expedient, in lliis stale of the ne- 
gotiation, to make the following 
proposition : that the government 
of the United States should now 
comply with the conditions of the 
act of parliament of July 5, 1825, 
by an express law opening their 
ports for the admission of I3ritish 
vessels, and by allowing their 
entry with the same kind of British 
colonial produce as may be im- 
ported in American vessels, the 
vessels, of botn countries paying 


the same charges ; suspending the 
alien duties on British vessels and 
cargoes, and abolishing the re- 
strictions in the act of Congress of 
1 823 to the direct intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the 
British colonies 5 and that such a 
law sliOLild be immediately followed 
by a revocation of the British 
order in council of the 27th July, 
182G, the abolition or suspension 
of <ill discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
colonial ports, and the enjoyment, 
by the United Stales, of the ad- 
vantages of the act of Parliament 
of the Glh July, 1825. 

By this offer on the part of my 
Government, I hoped to remove 
even the pretence of complaint 
against its measures ; and I trusted 
that, in thus throwing open, by 
its own act, to all of his Majesty’s 
subjects, a trade at present en- 
joyed by but a few, it would 
effectually silence those partial 
interests which, springing out of 
a system of restriction, and de- 
pending as much upon the coun- 
tervailing laws of the United 
Stales as upon the regulations of 
iheir own Government, subsist 
entirely upon the misfortunes of 
the British West India jdanlers, 
and the embarrassments of the 
general commercial capital and 
enterprise of both nations. 

In repeating tlie proposition, 
as 1 now liave the honor to do, 
and in renewing my solicitation 
that it may be taken into early 
and candid consideration, and 
produce a prompt and favorable 
reply, I refrain from leading to 
further discussion and delay ^by a 
more’ detailed reference to the 
various ‘suggestions by which, iu 
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the course of the negoliatioi;, I 
have had tlie honor to recom- 
mend it. 

Entertaining, liowever, the con- 
viction 1 have heretofore express- 
ed, of the wasting effects of the 
present regulations upon the sub- 
stantial interest of the two coun- 
tries, I cannot close this letter 
without again remarking that de- 
lay can only tend to increase the 
difficulties on both sides to 'any 
future adjustment, and that it will 
be difficult for the United States 
to reconcile the marked and in- 
vidious relation in which they are 
now placed with their idea of 
justice, or with the amicable pro- 
fessions of this Government. 
That relation involves conse- 
quences reaching far beyond the 
immediate subject in discussion, 
and of infinitely greater impor- 
tance to the future intercourse of 
both countries than any value 
which the trade affected by tlicse 
regulations may be supposed to 
possess. 

It is this view of the subject 
which unites the sympathy of all 
interests in the United States with 
their commercial enterprise, which 
touches the pride and sensibility 
of every class of their population, 
and which, I trust, will make its 
due appeal to the candor and 
liberality of his Mfijesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

I pray your Lordship to accept 
the assurance of the high con- 
sideration with which 1 have the 
honor to be your Lordship’s most 
obedient and very humble ser- 
vant, 

Louis McLante. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of ’Aber > 
deen, &c, &c, &c. 5 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr 
Me Lane. 

Foreign OlFice, Dec. 14, 1829. 

Sir : I have had the honor to 
receive your letter of the 12th 
instant,* formally recording the 
desire entertained by the jGlovcrn- 
inent of the United States (and 
previously declared by you in 
verbal conferences) for the re- 
moval of the existing restrictions 
on the intercourse between tlie 
British West India colonies and 
the United States, with the view 
of placing the commerce* of the 
two countries on a footing more 
consonant with the substantial 
interests of both nations, and with 
the amicable relations which hap- 
pily subsist betw^een them. 

I shall lose no lime in bringing 
the propositions contained in your 
letter under the consideratioi^ of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

Whatever may be the resijilt of 
their deliberations on this ques- 
tion, of which you arc already 
apprised of some of the dillicul- 
ties, you may be assured that Ais 
Majesty’s Government will enter 
into the considmation of it with 
the most friendly feelings towards 
the Government of the United 
States. 

1 have the honor to be, with 
high consideration, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

Aberdeen. 

Louiii McLane, kc, &c, Ac. 

Mr Van liuren io Mr McLane. 

Department of State, > 
Washington, Dec. 126, 1829. y 

Your desj)atch No. has been 
duly received, and submitted to 
the President. From subsequent 
but unofficial infonnation, he is in- 
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(luced to believe that the British 
cabinet are disposed to reciprocate 
the liberal views by which he is 
himself actuated, by the adoption 
of some just aiul equally benefi- 
cial arrangement in regard to the 
colonial trade ; but that, for rea- 
sons api^icable to their side only, 
they desire a short delay before a 
final decision is made .upon the 
subjt'ct. Confiding in the sincer- 
ity of the professions which are 
understood to have been made to 
you, and equally anxious to re- 
move all grounds of uneasiness 
between the two countries, the 
President has directed me to com- 
municate to you his views in regard 
to tlie question of time. This 
shall be done in the same frank 
and friendly spirit which charac- 
terizes your general instructions in 
this regard, and which has left in 
then* nothing that requires con- 
cealment, Not foreseeing any 
difficijity or embarrassment to the 
British (rovernincnt in coming to 
a prompl decision upon that branch 
of the subject of difference be- 
tween the two countries, you were 
instructed* to ask for such decision 
at as early a period as should be 
found consistent with perfect re- 
spect and courtesy. The motive 
of this Government for pursuing 
that course was avowed to con- 
sist ill a belief that no practical 
good could result from a protract- 
ed discussion of matters already 
so fully debated, and in a desire 
to communicate the result, what- 
ever it might be, to Congress, for 
its own action, and the information 
of its constiluenls. The explana- 
tions which arc understood to have 
been made to yon by the leading 
members of tlfe British cabinet, 


are, however, sufficient to induce 
the President to acquiesce in a 
compliance on your part, with their 
wishes in regard to time, provided 
the proposed delay be not such as 
to defeat the expressed views of 
this Government in case of a re- 
sult adverse to its wishes. For 
the probable length of the present 
session, and the period at which 
the President ought to be possess- 
ed />f the final decision of the 
British Government, to enable him 
to lay jt before Congress in due 
season, your own judgment and 
knowledge of circumstances may, 
with safety, be relied upon. The 
reasons for doing so at an early 
period are very strong, but the 
President is disposed to content 
himself, under existing circum- 
stances, with any course which 
will enable him to protect the in- 
terests of this country from the 
injuries that might result from 
long delay. Your intimate ac- 
quaintance with tlic whole subject 
renders it unnecessary for me to 
enter into a particular considera- 
tion of the measures which would, 
most probably, be regarded by 
this (iovernment as proper and 
expedient, on our part, in the event 
of an entire failure of the negotia- 
tion, and enables you to form a 
proper estimate of the value of 
time in respect to the utility of 
their adoption. You will be gov- 
erned, accordingly, by a view of 
all these circumstances, as to the 
extent of the proposed delay 
which would be acceptable here, 
in reference to the adjustment of 
this important interest. 

Independently of the'steps ne- 
cessary and practicable to open 
and improve new channels for the 
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trade wliich would thus be per- 
manently abandoned, the justice 
and propriety of defeating the in- 
terested views of the northern 
British colonies is a subject which 
is earnestly pressed upon the con- 
sideration of this Government. 

The desire so strongly manifest- 
ed in that quarter to give perma- 
nency to a state of things altogether 
artificial in its character, and as 
much at variance with the repeated 
and solemn opinions of both Gov- 
ernments as with the best interests 
of the two countries, has excited 
much sensibility there ; and the 
active affcncv which that interest 
is understood to exercise in 
thwarting your efibrts to place 
matters on their only natural and 
true footing, serves greatly to in- 
crease that feeling. The propri- 
ety of an immediate legislative 
provision, prohibiting our trade 
with the Canadas, and other free 
ports, after a certain day, if the 
present colonial regulations of 
Great Britain should at that time 
remain unchanged, is strongly ad- 
vocated ; but the President is dis- 
inclined to bring iliat subject to 
the notice of Congress during die 
pendency of your negotiation, by 
the apprehension that the stej) 
might, under these circumstances, 
be regarded as wearing the ap- 
pearance of menace, and thus 
give an acrimonious character to 
a negotiation which it is his wish 
should be of the nidSt kind and 
amicable nature. 

It is hoped that the E^rcsident’s 
message will aid the liberal views 
which the principal members of 
the British caliinet are understood 
to entertain upon this point, by 
disabusing the mind of the Eng- 


lish public in regard to the views 
and wishes of this country, and 
by impressing it with just notions 
of the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent. There certainly never was 
a lime better calculated for the 
improvement of the relations be- 
tween the two countries than the 
present. The solicitude sincerely 
felt by ll>c President upon this 
head is greater ihan the occasion 
referred to would allow him to 
express : and 1 am persuaded that 
there has been no event in his 
public life that has caused him 
as much regret as lie would ex- 
perience in failing to be instru- 
mental in the establishment of the 
very best understanding between 
the U nited States and Great Brit- 
ain. 

I am, sir, with great resjicct. 
your obedient servant, 

M. Van Buri-!n. 

Mr Me Lane to the Earl of*' Aber- 
deen, 

9, Chandos St, Portland Place, } 
London, March 16, 18.10. 

The undersigned, Ejivoy Tt^x- 
iraor dinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States oi* 
Auhii ica, in calling the attention 
of the Earl of Abertleen, his Ma- 
jest} ’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, to a proposition 
which he had the lionor to submit 
in. writing on the 12th of Decem- 
ber last, for an arrangement of the 
trade hetweem the Unite! Stales 
and the British American colonies, 
and in praying for a decision there- 
upon, is influenced, not merely by 
considerations of duty, urging him 
to avoifl further delay, but by a 
hope that the timq alrt^ady aflbrd- 
cd for deliberation has been siifli- 
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ijenl 10 enable His Majesty’s 
Ministers to judge of the reasona- 
t))eness of his demands. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is al- 
ready aware that 5 whatever may be 
the disposition which His Majes- 
ty’s Government may no^ be 
pleased To make of this ^jubject, 
it must necessarily be final, and 
indicative of the policy to which it 
will be necessary, in future, to 
adapt the commercial relations of 
each country. As the regiilaiion> 
on the part of the United States 
which will follow the decision ol 
fhis Government can lie adopted 
by the Congress alone, it fierome'* 
the duty of the undersigned to 
ascertain an<l transmit sncii de- 
cision duriiii*- the present session 
of that legislative body. But, 
while the undersigned again soli- 
cits inr earliest convenient answer 
U) his proposition, he cannot hut 
repeat that it will he happy Ibr 
t»f)ih Tiouniries if their measures 
'•hall coincide in cnltiv'aiing those 
liberal principles of mutual nc- 
coimiiodation vvliirli ; re the ele- 
nuMits of common prosperity and 
united strength. 

How ever liie facimav he n -rt'l- 
U'd and coiideinned by enligliMied 
state.smeu, it caniuu he ronceakMl 
that ancient prejudices and un- 
worthy animosities do still iiniier 
among the peo[)le of both coun- 
tries ; and the Earl of Aherde*ni 
has been too distiniruished an ob- 
server oi* events not to perceive 
ih(‘ operation of those causes in 
fostering a spirit of commercial 
jealousy, especially in relation to 
the colonial trade. 

It should he the desire, as it is 
the interestf of both CTOvei nments, 
r.o extinguish ihe.se causes of mii- 
7 


tual bitterness^ to correct the er- 
rors which may have interrupted 
the harmony of their past inter- 
course; to discard from their 
commercial regulations measures 
of hostile monopoly ; and to adopt, 
instead, a generous system of frank 
and amicable competition. 

There has never occurred, in 
the history of the two countries, a 
1‘aircr opportunity than the present 
to effect this desirable object ; and 
the undersigned feels pleasure in 
remarking the favorable disposition 
professed by both Governments 
on the subject. He begs to sug- 
gest, howev er, that this period of 
.imieahlc expressions deserves also 
to be signalized by acts ol‘ mutual 
concession, which may remain to 
the people of both countries as 
earnests oi' those lil>eral relations 
which dieir (iovernments have 
resolved to cultivate. Such would 
he e:nhrac,eil \n the proposition 
which the undersigned has already 
had the honor to submit ; namely, 
that tiie United Slates should do 
now that which they might have 
don<‘ in 182o — rescind the mta- 
'^urei> which ma) he alleged to 
have coutrilMiled to the preseni 
evil, and repeal the laws w hich have 
been mailers of coin|>laint ; and 
that England should assent now to 
a measure which, but a few ]^ears 
'ince, ^he herself proposed. 

Th(’ imdersigiied is unwilling 
lo ])ass from this topic without re- 
assuring the Earl of Aberdeen 
that it IS from considerations (;f 
this kind that the subject derives 
its liighcst importance in the view 
of his Government. Fbere is no 
!li.sposilion to deny the injurious 
('fleets of the existing regulations 
upon the commercial and navi- 
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gating enterprise of the people of 
the United States, associated, as 
it evidently is, with the substantial 
prosperity of the British West 
India colonies. Much of the in- 
jury, however, and especially that 
arising from the temporary inac- 
tivity of a portion of American 
capital, might soon be remedied 
by acts of the Legislature, open- 
ing new channels for commercial 
enterprise. But the evil most to 
be apprehended is, that, in recur- 
ring, on both sides, to the remedy 
of legislative enactments, a spirit 
of competition might be immedi- 
ately awakened, which, however 
dispassionately it might <iom- 
mence, would be too apt, in a 
little while, to become angry and 
retaliating. In cases of the kind, 
as has been too well proved, one 
step necessarily leads to another, 
each lending more and more to 
estrange the two nations, and to 
produce mutual injuries, deeply 
to be deplored when they can no 
longer be remedied. 

It is far from the intention of 
the undersigned to intimate that 
the United States could be dis- 
posed to complain of any com- 
mercial regulation of Great Brit- 
ain, which by a system of rea- 
sonable preference, should c »nsult 
the interests of her own subjects, 
provided it were done in a spirit of 
amity and impartiality, and that 
it should place all nations on an 
equal footing. But, when tlie 
United States shall tliink they 
have grounds to consider them- 
selves singled out from all other 
nations, a,nd made the exclusive 
object of an injurious regulation ; 
when they shall imagine it levelled 
at their prosperity alone, either in 


retaliation of past deeds, or for 
interested purposes — to secure 
some adventitious advantage, or 
to encourage a hostile competition, 
by means of commercial monopo- 
ly ; however justifiable, in such 
case, they may admit the regula- 
tion to be, in point of strict right, 
they will liardly be able to refrain, 
not merely from complaint, but 
from a course of measures calcu- 
lated, as they may think, to avert 
the intended injury, though preg- 
nant, perhaps, with consequences 
to he ultimately lamented. 

While the [undersigned would, 
ill no degree, impair the full force 
of iliese considerations, he would, 
at tlie same time, he distincllv 
understood as not employing iht' 
language of menace. He has 
conducted his whole negotiation 
witli an unfeigned and anxious 
desire to see tlie relations oV the 
two countries placed on a footing 
equally advantageous and h</nora- 
hle to both, as the only means of 
insuring lasting amity ; but, being 
profoundly sensible of tlie cause.-? 
by wliich ibis desirable object 
may be defcjaied, be has framed 
his proposition in such a manner 
as tb enable His Majesty’s Mirws- 
Icrs to eo-operale in hi.s view.s, 
without dcjiarting from the princi- 
ples of their system of colonial 
trade and government. To this 
idlect, the proposition which he 
lias had the honor to submit, con- 
cedes to (ireat Britain ilie right 
of regulating the trade with her 
colonies according to her own in- 
lere.sts, and asks no exemption 
from the discriminating duties 
which she has instituted in favor ol 
her own possessions, r It invites 
a participation in a direct, rather 
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than a circuitous trade, upon 
terms which Great Britain delibe- 
rately adopted in 1826, as bene- 
ficial to her colonies, and which 
she continues tor the present day 
to allow to all the rest of the 
world. A rejection of it, there- 
fere, wotild appear to reSult, not 
from any condemnation of the di- 
rect trade, or any conviction of the 
im[)olicy of permitting it with the 
West India colonies, but rather 
from a determination of excluding 
from it the commerce of the 
United States alone. 

It is not the intention of the 
undersigned to undertake here 
the difficult task of minutely re- 
capitulating on paper the various 
suggestions by which, in the 
ccjiirse of his conferences with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, he has en- 
deavoied to enforce an arrange- 
raeiiT* on the terms heretofore 
staled. He trusts, however, to 
he e 3 ft*used, if in making this last 
applicatioji for an early decision, 
he should recur to a few of the 
mor^ leading considerations con- 
nected wMth the present state of 
the negotiation. 

And here the undersigned begs 
to observe that, whatever hopd he 
may have indulged on this sub- 
ject at any period of the negotia- 
tion, it has been founded, not so 
much upon the ex[>cctation of 
peculiar favor to the United 
States, as of a liberal compliance, 
by His Majesty’s Government, 
with its own regulations, in allow- 
ing the United States to partici- 
pate in a trade permitted to all 
the rest of the world, so far as 
their participation should con- 
tribute to the purposes for which 


such trade was, in any manner, 
authorized. 

The arrangement, therefore, 
proposed by the undersigned, does 
not urge upon the British Govern- 
ment a departure from what may 
be considered its ordinary colonid 
regulations, for the benefit of the 
United Stales, but a recurrence 
to a course of trade beneficial 
alike to the commerce of the 
United States and the colonial 
interests of Great Britain, and 
wdiich*has been interrupted by 
causes not foreseen by the latter, 
and highly disadvantageous to 
both nations. 

It was the hope of the under- 
signed, that, if the interests of that 
portion of the British dominions 
which, in the sixth year of his 
present Majesty’s reign, dictated 
the regulations proposed by the 
act of Parliament of that year, 
could be subserved by their adop- 
tion now^, Great Britain would not 
be prevented, by any causes acci- 
dentally or iraprovidenily arising, 
or by any exclusive policy to- 
wards the United States, from 
renewing now^ the offer she then 
made. 

The undersigned is not dispos- 
ed to deny that any departure 
from the rigid policy by which the 
colonics are excluded from all 
commercial intercourse, except 
with the mother country, must be 
founded on the interests of the 
colonies themselves ; and it will 
be doubtless conceded that such 
was the object of the regulations 
proposed by the act of Parlia- 
ment of 1825, which weiae intend- 
ed to- furnish the British West 
India islands with a more exten- 
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sivc market for iheir productions, 
and with tlic mo;ms of supplying; 
ihejnselves, on the cheapest terms, 
Avith all articles of foreign pro- 
duce of which they might stand 
\i\ need. 

The act of 182r^ was, in fact, 
a relaxation of the previous poli- 
cy, affording to the West India 
colonies adA’antages of trade whicl) 
they had not previously enjoyed, 
;\n(i offering the benefit of dteir 
commerce to all the world. It 
will scarcely be denied ilral this 
relaxation was dictated h)- a wise; 
regard for the peculiar wants of 
tliose islands. Abundant jiroof of 
this may he found in tlic recipro- 
( aJ privileges granted at the same 
time to the other [xissessions of 
(ireat Britain, the interests of wliich 
might be supposed to he affbeted 
by these regulations ; and more 
especially in the privilog('s con- 
ferred oil the northern jiossessions, 
of introducing their grain into 
England at a fixed and moderate 
duty, and of receiving in exchange, 
and* im|X)rting directly from all 
parts of the world, productions 
similar to those of the We.st India 
islands ; and also in the reduction 
of the duty on the Mauritius su- 
gar, in the ports of Groat Britain, 
to an efjnalily with that oi the 
West India sugar. 

It w ill scartxdy be doubted that 
these privileges were fully com- 
mensurate with the objee’l. In- 
deed, it must he perceived that 
they A\ere of extensive scope and 
growing importance, maieriall} 
affecting the present and prospec- 
tive irad^ of the West India 
planters. They conferred on the 
iHjrthcrn possessions a free and 
dirf'ct trade, not orily with the 


European ports, but willi the con - 
tinent of South America, in whicli 
arc countries daily increasing in 
resources, and destined, beyond 
a doubt, when the advantages of 
their soil and climate shall Ik; 
properly cultivated, to become 
rival grow'crs of the W^.st India 
produce. 

It may*be safely affirmed that 
these arc privileges of greatci 
magnitude than any conferred by 
the same act on the West India 
islands ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that ilicv are still enjoyed 
by those possessions, constituting a 
sourciJ ol‘ profit and prosperit) ; 
Avhile, of those for which they 
were given as an equivalent, the. 
West India planter has beem ai- 
inost over since dejirived. 

It could not be imagined that 
the remotO'-l forellionghl was en- 
tertained of this state of tlfings, 
by AAhicli the ^^ est India islands 
would ultimately b(i dcprivlf*d of 
their most natural and profitabk' 
market, and their interests sacn- 
ficed to the. adventitious prosgen- 
ty of ])Ossession.s, which already, 
ill the privileges lierelofbre allud- 
ed to, and in the scale of dis- 
crirdinaiing duties provided by ike 
act of Parliament, , enjoyed ad- 
A antages equivalent to any accord- 
ed by the protecting policy of 
(fieai Britain. Much less could 
the uiidorsigned permit himself to 
suppose that the act of 1825 con- 
templated any other obj* cts than 
those which it ostensibly imported, 
or that those objeris could he per- 
manently defeated by accidental 
causes. 

Tlie undersigned need not here 
enter into a particular # defence of 
the omission on U)c part of the 
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United States seasonably to em- 
brace the offer of the direct trade 
made by Great Britain in the year 
1 825, and to which allusion has so 
frequently been inadc. Whedierit 
be a subject more of regret or of 
censure, it ought to be enough 
tint the claims advanced in justi- 
fication of it have since been 
abandoned by those wfio made 
them — have received no sanction 
from the people of the United 
Slates, and that they are not now 
revived. If it be the intention of 
fireal Britain to perpetuate the 
present stale of things from a belief 
that it is more for her interest, she 
will require no warrant from the 
past ; and if she intend it for any 
other purpose, the mistakes of the 
past will not justify a policy ob- 
served towards the United States 
alon(\ while unenforced against 
otJior nations chargeable with 
similar neglect. If these mistakes 
have led to the mutual injury of 
both countries, there ought rather 
to be inspired a disposition to 
remedy such injury, and to pre- 
vent its fuUfre recurrence. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
may be content to admit, that, in 
eorffeequence of the failure by tlie 
past administwtion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
comply with the provisions of the 
act of Parliament of 1825, by 
repealing certain restrictions in 
their laws deemed incompatible 
with the interests of the colonies, 
Great Britain thought proper, by 
order in Council, to exclude them 
from the direct trade authorized 
by that act. But it cannot, there- 
fore, be supposed that they were 
thus excluded • because Great 
Britain had repented of the regu- 


lations of 1825, which she con- 
tinued to extend to all other na- 
tions, though some of them, too, 
had neglected the conditions of 
that act ; neither could it be sup- 
posed that the importance of a 
direct trade with the United States 
had in any degree diminished. 

It is not a fair inference from 
any measure, neither is it avowed 
on the face of any public docu- 
ment of Great Britain, that, by 
the interdict applied by the order 
in Council, she intended, perma- 
nently and unchangeably, to de- 
prive the United States and her 
VVest India islands of the benefit 
of a direct trade, which had al- 
ways been deemed of the first 
importance to both. The oppo- 
site is the natural inference ; and 
it is due to the character of Great 
Britain, and to her knowledge of 
her true interests, to believe that 
the adjustment of trade with her 
several possessions by the act of 
1825, was in her opinion, saluta- 
ry, and that she sought to secure 
it in cveiy part, and to give It 
more complete effect, by her or- 
der in Council, the true intent of 
which was to exclude the United 
States from the direct trade mere- 
ly until they should consent to 
engage in it on terms mutually 
advantageous. It w’as thus, 
tvhile her other possessions w^ere 
left in the enjoyment of their 
privileges. Great Britain intended 
to secure to the West India isl- 
ands the commercial benefits 
which had been designed fo.T 
them by these regulations. 

Nor are the answers heretofore 
given by this Government in the 
course of previous negotiations, 
inconipalible with this inierpreta- 
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tion of the order in Council. Af- 
ter applying the interdict for the 
j)iirposes of the act of 1825, it 
was not unreasonable that the 
lime of its removal sdiould be 
adapted to the same ends. It 
might have been designed, not 
merely to evince the predWection 
of Great Britain for regulations 
adopted in 1825, but to manifest 
to all other nations the mptual 
advantages of that course of trade, 
and to yield to a liberal spirit 
when that effect should be pro- 
duced. The language of the late 
Hr Canning, and of Lord Dud- 
ley, authorizes this belief. Mr 
Canning said no more than that 
the British Governriiont nould 
not feel hound to remove the in- 
terdict, as a matter of course, 
whenever it might suit a foreign 
nation to reconsider her mea- 
sures, implying, surely, that, un- 
der other circumstances, our ovc'r- 
ture would not be rejected. In 
the negotiation with Mr Canning, 
moreover, the American jireten- 
sions, whicli, before that time, 
had embarrassed an arrangement, 
were not conceded ; and on that 
ground, particularly, Mr Galla- 
tin’s proposition was then declin- 
ed. At the time of the negotia- 
tion with Lord Dudley, neither 
party had fell the effects of a stale 
of things which neither had ever 
contemplated, and for which Great 
Britain had never, until then, 
manifested any desire. 

Without attempting lierci to 
point out the error of Lord Dud- 
ley’s conception of Mr Gallatin’s 
proposition, the undersigned con- 
tents himself with suggesting that 
his answer most particularly re- 
ferred to the proposition merely 


in regard to the form and the time 
It neither said nor intimated, as, 
had such been the intention, it 
unquestionably would have done, 
that Great Britain designed, by 
the order in Council, permanently 
to abandon the objects of her act 
of 1825. 

ll musl be adro'iUed that such 
inference would be incompatible 
with the views entertained by the 
present ministry, as expressed in 
the order in Council of 1828, 
gratuitously extending and con- 
tinuing to Spain the privileges 
granted by the act of 1825, which 
she, also, had forfeited, by failing, 
up to that period, to comply with 
the conditions. 

On no supposition, consistent 
with ordinary impartiality towards 
a friendly nation, can this order 
he reconciled, than that the \yliole 
subject rested in the discretion 
the ministry, to be changcjl and 
modified at any time when they 
might deem it expedient. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
lakes leave to suppose tliai the 
present stale of things Is ni w and 
unexpected in the colonial history 
of Great Britain ; that the interests 
and advantages dependent tipbn 
it are adventitious, Subordinate, i< 
not opposed, to the objects of the 
act of Parliament of 1825, and 
injurious to the interests contem- 
plhted by that act ; and that it 
was nciiher intended to be pro- 
duced nor perpetuated by the 
order in Council of 1820. He is 
induced, therefore, by tliese con- 
.siderations, to renew his hope that 
the real purposes of that order 
may now be fulfilled, and the car- 
dinal object of the det of 1B25 
effectually promoted. 
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He would venture to ask, more- 
over, whether those interests which 
liave recently sprung up out of 
this adventitious state of things, 
which depend upon accidental 
causes, and subsist upon the suf- 
ferings pf others more aigycient in 
standing, and at least equal in 
magnitude, have any peculiar claim 
to be upheld ? They connected 
themselves with a course of trade 
.subversive of the leading motives 
of the act of 1825, and necessa- 
rily lemporar)’, and wliich it would 
be unreasonable to convert into 
a permanent arrangement, unless 
it could be proved that it had at- 
tained, or was likely to attain, in 
some other way, all the objects 
contemplated by tliat act. 

The regulations of the sixth 
} ear of his present Majesty’s reign 
wer^; not adopted vviihoui reason, 
or Hiicalled for by the condition 
of iljc West India colonics. The 
improvident legislation with which 
iheir trade with the United Slates 
has been unhappily restricted, 
sulHKJquently to the year 1822, 
had produced embarrassments 
which all acknowledged, and 
which the measures of 1^825 
pfoposed to obviate, by extending 
the market for their productions, 
and enlarging the means of a cheap 
supply. 

Such, it must be admitted, was 
the obvious remedy for the etfil ; 
and, if their own picture of actual 
distress and embarrassment be 
not overdrawn, the situation of 
the West India planters is more 
in need of its application at pre- 
sent than in the year 1825. Sel- 
dom, indeed, if ever, have their 
distresses %ceiT more intense, or 


their supplications for relief more 
urgent. 

It is also true that, according 
to usual custom in periods of 
public distress, the evils which 
now afflict the West India planters 
have been ascribed to causes 
various in their nature, and not 
always consistent. For evils of 
general prevalence, howeveT,theTe 
is J^lways some cause of general 
and uniform operation; and it 
certainly is not unfair to argue 
that the same circumstances which 
have led to such a calamitous 
stale of things at one period, may 
lead to similar effects at another ; 
therefore, that an aggravation of 
those causes which produced the 
embarrassments prevalent from 
1822 to 1826, may produce the 
same, in a still more oppressive 
degree, at present, and may ren- 
der them insupportable hereafter. 

That there is an immense re- 
duction in the value of colonial 
produce, is not a matter of con- 
jectural speculation. It will not 
be denied that it has been taking 
place gradually since the inter- 
ruption of the direct trade, until 
it may be affirmed that the net 
proceeds of a single liogsbead of 
sugar are less, by ten pounds ster- 
ling, than they were in the last 
year. 

If is not a matter of doubt to 
the undersigned that the total loss 
to the West India planters of a 
direct trade with the United States, 
the most natural source of their 
supplies, and the most profitable 
market for their productions, by 
enhancing the price of*the one, 
and not merely lowering the price, 
but diminishing the quantity of 
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the other, is sufficient, without 
the aid of 'other causes which 
might be cited, to produce a state 
of distress greater even than that 
of wdiich they at present com- 
plain. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will 
scarcely need be informed that 
the consumption, in the United 
States, of West India produce, 
is very considerable ; but it may 
not be superfluous to state tfiat, 
of foreign sugar alone, it is cer- 
tainly little less than sixty millions 
of pounds per annum ; of for- 
eign molasses, it is not less than 
thirteen millions of gallons; and 
of foreign rum, it is equal to three 
millions and a half ; and yet, in 
consequence of the present em- 
barrassments of the direct trade, 
the importation of British West 
India produce has substantially 
ceased. 

It does not appear, in the mean- 
time, that the planter has been 
indemnified for his loss by any 
other market. In that of London, 
he certainly has not : it neither 
requires the surplus produce thus 
left on the hands of the planter, 
nor offers him an equal price for 
that which it consumes. 

The freight to New York is 
one shilling, and to London five 
shillings per hundred weight ; the 
difference of insurance between 
the two places, also, is as one to 
six per cent. The price of sugar, 
therefore, ought to be proportion- 
ably higher in the London market. 
The Earl of Aberdeen will per- 
ceive, however, by a reference to 
the prices 'Current of Philadelphia, 
Boston, and London, already 
submitted to his inspection, that, 
instead of being greater, the price 


is less in the market of London 
than in that of the United States. 
The sugar of St Croix, which is 
of an inferior quality to that of 
Jamaica, is quote*d in the prices 
current of the United States at 
from eight to ten dollars and fifty 
cents per hundred weigfit ; and 
while the price of nine dollars 
and fifty cents, after deducting 
freight and duty, would net twenty- 
five shillings sterling, the prices 
in London, it is believed, do not 
net more than Ivventytwo shillings 
per hundred weight, for sugar of 
similar quality. The undersigned 
begs leave also to remark, that an 
examination of the same prices 
current, for the purpose of com- 
paring the prices of the lower 
qualities of sugar, as well as of 
rum, would present a more strik- 
ing disparity in favor of the iqar- 
ket of the United States. 

It may no! be necessary to as- 
sert the impossibility of supplying 
the West India islands at present 
without the aid, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the United States. , If 
this were not the case, unless the 
supplies could be drawn from other 
possessions of Great Britain, the 
undersigned will not imagine thtfe 
there could be any motive or pre- 
tence, as between other nations, 
to exclude the United States ; 
more especially as it is not likely 
that any other nation could fur- 
nish them on terms equally advan- 
tageous. 

But the undersigned may assert 
with perfect safety, that, for a great 
portion of their principal supplies, 
especially flour, Indian meal, rice, 
boards, staves, and shingles, the 
West India islands must be, for a 
long time, dependent iq)on the 
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United States ; for rice, in fact, 
they must always be so. The 
proximity of the ports of the 
United States and the West India 
islands to each odier ; the adapta- 
tion of their productions to their 
mutual wants ; tlie capacity of 
the Unillfed Slates to furfiish the 
principal articles of provisions, at 
all seasons, in a fresh state, and 
by a cheap navigation ; and, above 
all, the extent and steadfastness 
of their demand for the island 
productions, not only constitute 
them the best customers of the 
])Ianlers, but give them advantages 
for such a trade not possessed by 
any other nation. Even the 
British nortlierii possessions, if in 
iact they were equally capable of 
producing the necessary articles, 
could not enter into competition 
upon equal terms. The physical 
inipc^limcnts which, for at least 
half the year, embarrass their 
intercf)ursc with the islands, com- 
pel the latter, during that time, to 
look elsewhere for any immediate 
.supplies of which they may stand 
in need. « 

Not to dwell too minutely on 
this point, the undersigned will 
content himself with referring* to 
the general epurse and extent of 
this trade in all past times ; to the 
value of the supplies uniformly 
furnished by the United States, 
under all the disadvantages of .a 
restricted and embarrassed inter- 
course ; and to the vast amount 
which is even now finding its way 
through indirect and difficult and 
consequently expensive channels, 
under a positive ana total interdict 
of the direct trade. Surely if 
other parts,«witU which the trade 
is not merely direct, but highly 


favored, were actually able, from 
their own resources and produc- 
tions, to furnish these supplies, 
there would be no recourse for 
them to the United States. 

The undersigned is unable to 
speak with precision of the 
amount of provisions and other 
articles actually supplied from the 
United States in the present course 
of business. There is a difficulty 
in tfacing the trade through the 
numerous channels into wliich it 
has been diverted from its natural 
course. Tabular statements are 
not, in all respects, full and accu- 
rate ; especially when they relate 
to merchandise transported across 
the frontier lines, and passing down 
the St Lawrence to the northern 
possessions ; of such there being 
but little, if any, account taken in 
the custom-houses. 

These; circumstances render all 
conclusions on this subject more 
or less matters of conjecture. It 
is ilic opinion, however, of the 
most intelligent persons engaged 
in the trade, both before and since 
the order in Council of 1826 , and 
an opinion which, it is believed, 
cannot be controverted, that an 
amount equal to more than hall 
of that heretofore exported through 
the direct channels still coiitiniies 
to go by the present circuitous 
routes. It has even been asserted 
by intelligent commercial men, 
that Jamaica has not consumed 
lefs of the flour, and provisions 
generally, of the United States, 
though at an additional and op- 
pressive expense, than when the 
trade was direct. Tike routes 
through which these supplies now 
pass comprehend not merely die 
northern possessions, which have 
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the solitary advantage of occa- 
sionally affording a better assort- 
ment of goods, but the islands of 
St Thomas and St Bartholomew’s, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the 
port of St Jago de Cuba. 

It is believed that those facts 
will be fully sustained, so far as cer- 
tain official returns in the archives 
of this Government, to which the 
undersigned has had access, may 
be relied on. One of these, 'be- 
ing a comparative account of the 
quantity of provisions and lumber 
imported into the British West 
Indies in the years 1825 and 
1828, the undersigned has already 
submitted to the Earl of Aberdeen 
as deserving of particular atten- 
tion. It would appear from this, 
that, of the com and import- 
ed into those islands in 1825, 
amounting to 383,332 bushels, 
237,248 bushels were introduced 
from the United States, 7,012 
from the British colonies in North 
America, 9,249 from the foreign 
West Indies, 1,584 from foreign 
Europe, and the remainder from 
the United Kingdom, and the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey ; 
thus constituting the United States, 
in the regular course of the trade, 
the natural and cheapest source 
of supply. It also appears that 
in the year 1828, of the aggre- 
gate importation, then reduced to 
351,832 bushels, 27 bushels only 
were introduced directly from the 
United States ; but from the for- 
eign West Indies, 126,221 ; from 
the British colonies in North 
America, 45,495; from foreign 
Europe, 464, and from the United 
Kingdom, fac, 172,718 bi/shels. 

In 1825 there were imported 
into the same islands 202,737 


barrels of meal and flour ; of 
which the United States supplied 
directly 161,568, the British colo- 
nies in North America 4,232, for- 
eign Europe 400, foreign West 
Indies 21,090, and the United 
Kingdom, &ic, 15,447 barrels. 
In 1828* the aggregate importation 
of the same articles was 206,653 
barrels ; of which the United 
States sent directly 940 barrels, 
and the foreign West Indies 
142,092, the British colonies in 
North America 36,766, foreign 
Europe 1,135, and the United 
Kingdom 25,331. 

A similar result is more strik- 
ingly presented in the article of 
rice ; and it is also show n by the 
same account, that, of the amount 
of lumber introduced since the 
interruption of the direct trade, 
nearly one half of the most yalu- 
able kinds, which previously went 
directly from the United States, 
passed through the foreign 'West 
Indies; of shingles, considerably 
more than one half; and of staves, 
a greater number were impt^ned 
from the foreign West Indies in 
1828 than were introduced directly 
from the United States in 1825. 

ix wdll not escape the altentibn 
of the Earl of Aberdeen that the 
foreign West Indies derive their 
means of exporting these articles 
principally, if not exclusively, from 
the United States ; and that, while 
the importance to the planters of 
their direct trade with the latter is 
thus exemplified by these state- 
ments, it is also sliown that the 
diversion of it into indirect and 
circuitous channels docs not con- 
fer equally substantial advantages 
upon the British northern colonies. 

With this view of the subject, 
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the undersigned takes leave to ask, 
why may not these supplies, which 
must thus necessarily be drawn 
from the United States, be furnish- 
ed by means of a direct trade ? 
It must be admitted that the evils 
of the indirect trade fall upon the 
planters • Among these *may be 
considered the charges of double 
freight and insurance, the expen- 
ses of transhipment, and the com- 
missions and duties in the neutral 
islands, estimated at 50 per cen- 
tum on the first cost of lumber, 
and from 1 5 to 20 per centum on 
provisions. So far as this esti- 
mate relates to lumber, it is fully 
warranted by the ofGcial account 
of the comparative prices of that 
article in Jamaica in the years 
1 825 and 1828, already submitted 
to the Earl of Aberdeen ; and as it 
respc(‘ls provisions, the duty of 
five sliillings per barrel on flour, 
and in proportion on other articles, 
as coApletcly sustains it. But to 
these evils, great as they arc, must 
l)e added the total loss of the 
market offered by the United 
States under a direct trade, the 
extent and advantages of which 
have already been shown, and 
would liave continued for an inde- 
finite length of lime, if not in- 
terrupted by these restrictions. 

It is true the cultivation of su- 
gar had been commenced, and is 
extending in the United States, 
but under difficulties and impedi- 
ments arising from the nature of 
the climate, and the frequent in- 
jury of the crops by the variable- 
ness of the seasons. It has to 
contend, also, with the superiority, 
if not the indispensable necessity 
of foreign sugar* for the purpose 
• of the refiner. The demand of 


the latter is steadfast and increas- 
ing, being commensurate, not 
merely with the consumption of 
refined sugar in the United States, 
but the growing trade in it with all 
parts of the world. The expor- 
tation of refined sugar has also 
been further encouraged by a re- 
cent augmentation of the draw- 
back, placing it on an equal foot- 
ing with domestic sugar in respect 
to f(h*eign markets. Under these 
circumstances, while the direct 
trade remained open, there would, 
as has been said, have continued 
a great and augmenting demand 
for the West India sugars for an 
indefinite length of time. The 
present restrictions, however, me- 
nace the planter with its total loss, 
if, in fact, they have not already 
insured it. In proportion as they 
augment the embarrassments and 
expense of the trade with the 
British West India islands, they 
compel the United States to grow 
their own sugar, and act as boun- 
ties to encourage and improve its 
cultivation ; or they induce them 
to look for their indispensable 
supplies to other islands, more 
liberal in their commercial regula- 
tions. 

In the meantime, the planters, 
while they lose a market, ample, 
constant, profitable, and contigu- 
ous, find no indemnification in 
that of the northern possessions, 
whose consumption is compara- 
tively limited, nor in that of the 
mother country ; for there, in ad- 
dition to the low prices already 
adverted to, they must encounter 
the sugar of the Mauritius, which, 
being now placed on an equality 
with their own, has increased the 
amount of its importation, in the 
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course of five years, from four 
thousand six hundred, to a little 
less, as it is believed, than thirty 
thousand tons. From this state 
of things, therefore, serious injury 
arises to the trade, both of the 
United Statesl and of the British 
West India islands. So far as 
that injury presses upon the latter, 
it is confidently submitted whether 
plenary relief can be found, as has 
been supposed, in the reduction 
of the duties upon their produce, 
unless it be in a manner to give 
them a monopoly in the home 
market equal to tliat of which 
they have been deprived in the 
United States ; or even then, 
unless the reduction be in propor- 
tion, not merely to the loss of the 
market, but to the increased 
charges incident to the indirect 
trade for tlieir necessar}' supplier 
The supply of ^ugar is already 
greater than the demand of the 
home market; and the amount of 
reduction of duty could not bo a 
clear gain to the planter, because 
it would he also atteinled ^^ith a 
partial fall of the price, and his 
gain could be in jjroportion lo tlie 
latter c)nly. This mode of relic!’, 
without a con espondcni j eduction 
of the bounty allowed to the re- 
finer, would be prejudicial lo the 
revenue, l)ut, with such reduction, 
much more injurious to the refiner ; 
and if, a.s it may be wndl supposed, 
one half, at least, of the sugar.< 
imported from the West Indies 
are manufactured for ex[)ortation. 
it is not likely that snob mode oi 
relief would, in any event, be 
beneficial lo the planter. It is 
Miggested with great respebl and 
deference, that the more obvious 
and natural remedy for an evil. 


which all must admit, would be to 
remove the cause. This would 
be done by cheapening the sup- 
plies, and extending the market 
for the productiohs of the islands, 
and by authorizing a direct trade 
with the United Slates to a degree 
commensurate wiili the* interests 
and necessities of the islands, and 
on such ferrns as are now allowed, 
for similar purposes, to all the rest 
of the workl. 

The partial application of a like 
remedy produced a salutary effect 
from iSif) to 1826; and, there- 
fore, it may well be presumed 
that a tnorc iliorough experiment 
on boili sides, at present, would 
be still more beneficial. At that 
lime, undoubtedly, the British 
northiTti possessions neither com- 
plained nor had cause of com- 
plaint ; still less can any ^ such 
cause have arisen since, as their 
monopoly of the direct trade, 
instead of relieving, has oiYly ag- 
trravated the sufferings of the 
planters ! 

U has been stated to iIjc lynler- 
signed, however, as tin* opinion of 
Great Britain, that, while devising 
measures for the relief of the West 
Indies, it is, at the same tifne, 
indisj)(?nsably necessary to consider 
ihf! claims of the northern posses- 
Mons t«»be |)roiecied in the enjoy- 
ment of eertain accidental advan- 
tages. ^'hough the undersigned 
by no means admits the justice of 
tfics(? claims, he would olj.serv(\ 
that, if tliey art* lo receive protec- 
tion, it ought, at least to be effected 
ill some way not inconsistent wath 
the meditated relief oftlie planters. 
This might be done by granting 
greater facilities for die introduc- 
tion of the produce of the nortliern * 
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possessions into the mother coun- 
try — a measure which would not 
merely benefit them, but woub^ 
insure important advantages to 
Great Britain, by increasing her 
revenue, and augmenting ^nd 
perpetuating the consumpiron of 
her manirfaclures in those posses- 
sions. 

But tl ''oposition does not go 
to productions of the 

no* ' * , les, or even to ex- 

pose them without protection to a 
« uipetition witli those of the 
♦ed States. It supposes, on 
'e contrary, that, as far as the 
mer are capable of producing 
articles in demand, a fair pre- 
ference is already secured to them 
in the West India market by the 
scale of duties prescribed by the 
<'ict of 1825, and fully commen- 
surate, consistently with the inter- 
ests tif the j)lanters, with (hat 
object. Thai scale could only 
provti* insufficient if the capacity 
to produce did not exist, or should 
depend foi its existence upon an 
exclusive monopoly ruinous to all 
other*interc.sis. 

It is not for the uiuier.signed, 
therefore, to object to that scale 
of .duties as regulated by the iict 
of J 825, though it must he allowed 
to give the productions of the 
northern possessions of Great 
Britain an equal, or even a better 
chance in the West India markei; 
but he requires that the United 
States, as far as they are capable 
of supplying its wants,, may be 
permitted, in common with the 
rest of the world, to contribute 
supplies by a direct trade, and 
that they may be the carriers of 
such of their o\^ii productions as 
arc indispensable or liighlv ncces- 
8 


sr»y to the planters. That the 
northern possessions have an in- 

-est in the present slate of things, 
the undersigned does not mean to 
deny, nor particularly to stale. 
It is sufficient for him to repeat 
what has been already remarked, 
that the interests which have 
grown up in that quarter are ad- 
ventitious in their character, and 
subordinate to all the great con- 
siderations connected with this 
subject. They may be of some 
importance in themselves, and yet 
there may be views of higher mo- 
ment and grander scope, to some 
of which allusion has already been 
made, before which, in every 
sense, they ought to give way. 

It will be difficult to maintain 
the propriety of the claim by the 
northern possessions, that they 
should be secured in the enjoyment 
of a direct trade with all parts of 
the world, and that it should he 
denied to other possessions ol* 
Great Britain, to whom it is more 
necessary . 

Of the capacity of the British 
West Indies to supply with their 
produclious all the demands of 
the northern colonies, there can 
he no doubt ; yet those colonics, 
by a direct trade, may introduce 
.similar productions from foreign 
countries: why, then, may not 
the British islands be permitted 
by the same medium to introduce 
those articles which the northern 
possession.s cannot supply, and for 
which they are dependent upon 
others.^ If the Canadian may 
import from foreign countries by a 
direct trade merchandize pf which 
he is not in need for his own sub- 
sistence, and which he may pro- 
cure froni other colonies of Great 
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Britain, why may not the West 
Indian receive from the United 
States in the same direct manner 
that which is indispensably neces* 
sary to him, and which none of 
his Majesty’s colonies can supply ? 

The undersigned docs not pre- 
tend to state, since he is unable to 
obtain the information requisite to 
enable him to state with accuracy, 
the precise pro})ortion which the 
productive capacity of the northern 
possessions bears to the wants of 
the West India islands. It is the 
general opinion that the produc- 
tions of those possessions, espe- 
cially corn and other bread stuffs, 
but little exceed the quantity re- 
quired for their own consumption; 
and that the amount of those arti- 
cles, and even of lumber exported 
by them to the mother country, 
the West Indies, and to oiher 
parts, is derived principally from 
the United States, and from some 
ports of Europe. This opinion 
would seem to be confirmed by 
the state of the trade betu cen those 
possessions and the United States, 
and by the encouragement given 
heretofore, and at present, Ijv low 
duties, to the introduction into 
their ports from the latter, of most, 
if not all, of the foregoing articles. 

The exports from the United 
States to the British American 
colonies consist principally of flour, 
meal, Indian corn, wheat, ship- 
bread, rice, pot and pearl ashes, 
butter, and lumber ; amounting 
annually, according to the circum- 
stances of the year, to from two 
and one half and three and one 
half millions of dollars, and little 
inferior in value to the agi«;regate 
exports from the United States to 
tlie British India islands m an open 


trade. The Earl of Aberdeen has 
already inspected the official tables 
of the exports of domestic articles 
from the United States during the 
year 1827 ; and. though, for pur- 
poses of comparison, similar tables 
for 1828 would be more precise, 
it is beliewcd they would not di- 
minish, if they did not add to the 
weight of those of 1627. From 
this statement, and a recurrence 
to the account already explained, 
to say nothing of tlic amount of 
produce passing down the St 
Lawrence, of which, as has been 
observed, little, if any, account is 
taken in llie United Slates, the 
Earl of Aberdeen will perceive 
that, after a full experiment of the 
advantages afforded to the British 
northern colonies by the present 
course of trade, they are in fact 
dependent upon the United States 
for considerably more limn double 
the amount of their exports to the 
British West Indies. m 
By these statements, it appears 
that, ill 1828, the British northern 
colonics exported to the British 
West India islands 4 5,^9 f) bfishels 
of corn and grain, and, as far as 
the trade in 1827 may be con- 
sidv!red indicative of that of 
they recciv'ed from the United 
Slates H8, 4 o 6 bushels of the same 
articles ; that, of flour and meal, 
they received from the United 
Sjtaies 130,770 barrels, and ex- 
[lorted to the West Indies only 
36,700 ; and that a like propor- 
tion is observable in the article.? 
of ship-bread, and biscuit, and 
rice. Of lumber, the official 
tables of the United States are 
not supposed to afford any satis- 
factory account j. an<j[ in respect 
to pot and pearl ashes, the British 
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statement is silent ; though it will 
probably be conceded that the 
supplies of the latter articles are 
principally from the United States. 

On looking to \he large amount 
of importations from die United 
States by the British northern 
colonies, the comparativefy small 
exportation from the latter to the 
British West Indies cannot escape 
observation. That these islands 
require much more than the quan- 
tity furnished them by the north, 
is shown, not only by th(3 table of 
their direct trade with the United 
States, but by the amount fur- 
nished at jjresent, under all the 
j)ressurc of the discriminating 
duties, from the foreign West 
Indies. It is a matter, in fact, 
that docs not admit of a doubt. 
That the northern colonies do not, 
undej these circumstances, send 
more of the |)roduce received by 
tliem from the United Stales, 
must T)e either because a great 
])arl of it is absorbed by tlie de- 
mands for the home consumption, 
or tbitt it is necessary for their 
export trade with other jiarts of 
the world. The first cause satis- 
iactorily evinces the ineajiacitv of 
thoVe possessions, even under their 
present advantages, to augment, in 
any considerable degree, their 
own productions; the last does 
not merely evince this, but mani- 
fests more strikingly the inexpe- 
diency of their claim to a monopoly 
of the trade with the West Indies, 
to the exclusion of the Lhiited 
Stales, upon whose productions 
they are themselves dependent, 
not only for their trade with the 
West Indies, but also for that with 
the mother tountry, and with the 
foreign European parts. 


If these facts should be con- 
sidered as requiring further con- 
firmation, it may be found in the 
testimony of several of the most 
intelligent inhabitants of the north- 
ern colonies, taken in 1BS6, be- 
fore t\ie select committee on 
emigration, by which it appears 
that, atlhat period, and previously, 
Lower Canada did not supply 
any flour suited to the West India 
marCet ; and that the whole of 
the exports of the Upper Province, 
not exceeding 40,000 bbls. were 
disposed of in the ports of New- 
foundland, New Brunswick, and 
Halifax, and were insufficient for 
their wants ; that Quebec depend- 
ed, in a great degree, for })rovisions 
upon the supplies furnished by the 
United States ; and that Canada, 
at the time, found the utmost dif- 
ficulty in subsisting her own pop- 
ulation. It was iiirlber stated in 
that testimony, that ‘ there was not 
sufficient corn grown in Upper 
Canada to induce any foreign 
market to deal with them; and 
that it would be extremely desira- 
ble, for some years to come, to 
introduce American flour into the 
(Canadas, in order to make np 
their deficit for the supply of the 
West Indies:’ that, in fact, tlicii 
own supply to the AVest Indian 
merchant was very inconsiderable, 
and ‘that they formed a very 
secondary consideration in his 
estimation.’ One ol the persons 
examined on that occasion, a leg- 
islative councillor of Lower Cana- 
da, gave it as his opinion, and as 
one "which he thought would be 
taken for granted, that 4he pro- 
vinces *of the two Canadas would 
not be able, from their own pro- 
duce, to supply a single barrel of 
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flour to the West Indian market 
for the next twenty years. With- 
out presuming th: t any of these 
opinions are in all respects accu- 
rate, but making every allowance 
for the character of such answers, 
which, if in any degree erroneous, 
are likely to err in lavor of the 
Canadas, it may be safely and 
confidently assumed that the 
northern possessions do not now, 
and cannot for a great niunbfer of 
years, however they may be 
favored and encouraged, jijoduce 
tlie requisite supplies for the West 
Indies. They must rely upon 
other sources, and principally 
upon the United States, not merely 
to furnish the deficiency, but as 
consumers of the W'est India pro- 
duce. To this extent, and for 
these j)urposcs, the proposition of 
the undersigned asks for a direct 
intercourse. Tlie undersigned 
would here observe, moreover, 
that the northern colonics offer as 
little advantage in their demand 
for the produce of the British 
West India islands, as in their 
capacity to furnish supplies. He 
IS aware of the erroneous suppo- 
sition that the United States, in 
their direct trade with the British 
West Indies heretofore, did not 
take so much of their produce as 
of specie, to be invested, as it was 
imagined, in the produce of other 
islands. So far, however, as it 
may be thought to argue an unfa- 
vorable course of trade between 
the United States and those 
islands, he may ^nfidently rely 
for its refutation, only upon its 
obvious improbability, but upon the 
past, and even the present course 
of the trade. 

It is obvious that the restrictions 


by which the trade of the United 
States with the British West Indies 
has been so frequently embarrass- 
ed, offered peculiar inducements, 
to the importatirni of specie ; but 
on this head the undersigned may 
venture to affirm that the amount 
of spebie has not, at ahy period 
of the direct trade, exceeded 
much more than one fourth of the 
importation into the United States 
through those islands. 

Without stopping to detect the 
error of supposing anything unfa- 
vorable to the general result ol 
trade from the exchange of specie 
for produce, which Lord Aberdeen 
is aware is a natural occurrence, 
incident to con)merce in all parts 
of the world, it will be sufficient 
to observe that, as the advantages 
of the direct trade to the West 
India planter were never doubted, 
it may fairly be inferred that th(‘ 
exchanges were mutually made 
in the most profitable mddium. 
That specie was occasionally re- 
ceived for part of the supplies 
furnished by the L^nitcd ^ates, 
need not be denied ; which would 
prove, only, that, from the genera! 
result of their traffic with othei 
parls, the West India planters 
wTre enabled to deal more profit- 
ably in specie for the produce of 
the United Stales — this affording 
iidditional illustration of the mutual 
advantage of their intercourse. 
But the undersigned takes leave 
wholly to doubt that specie was 
so taken for the purpose of being 
invested in similar articles in the 
foreign islands. 

Unless an occasional instance 
of the kind has been produced b> 
the pressure of those* restrictions 
which it is now proposed to abolish, 
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the occurrence of it would argue 
in the merchant the unaccountable 
folly of submitting to a prolonged 
voyage, but reduced freight, and 
to the other disadvantages of a 
circuitous trade, in the search after 
commodifies which lay ready at 
hand, and which he might convey 
immediately to his market by a 
direct voyage, and at *a better 
freight. 

It will doubtless, however, oc- 
cur to Lord Aberdeen, that, what- 
ever may have been the course or 
nature of the exchanges in a di- 
rect trade, they were not merely 
adapted to the necessities of the 
parties, but are not likely to be 
improved under the embarrass- 
ments of an indirect trade ; or 
that more produce and less specie 
would pass off through the circui- 
toiis^han the direct channel. 

Though the northern colonies 
may ]jecome the carriers, they do 
not thereby become the consum- 
ers, except to a limited extent, of 
the West India produce. Their 
capaiily to consume in produce 
the value of all supplies carried 
by them to the West Indies, or 
even of lliat part going frorn.thc 
United States, will not be as- 
serted ; and •therefore, it is not 
perceived how such produce can 
be received by them, unless from 
a reliance on the consumption of 
it in the United States, or otlffer 
foreign parts. Indeed, in some 
of the official and other statements 
furnished by those provinces to 
the British Government, the ad- 
vantages of a free transit of Amer- 
ican flour through the northern 
possessions are argued from the 
expectatioif that tliose districts in 


the United States which fumisii 
the flour will receive from the Ca- 
nadians foreign produce in barter. 
Not to advert to the complete an- 
nihilation of such expectation by 
an interdict of the supply through 
such a channel, it must be obvi- 
ous that the United States will 
not like more produce or less spe- 
cie under the embarrassments of 
an indirect intercourse. It is, on 
the contrary, reasonable to infer 
that, in such case, for the more 
bulky articles of West India pro- 
duce, they would be led to rely, 
in a still greater degree, upon for- 
eign islands, with augmented 
facilities ; and that they would 
require specie in return for that 
portion of their supplies passing 
through the northern colonies; 
thereby increasing rather than di- 
minishing the drain of that article, 
so far as it may be supposed 
to be affected by those regula- 
tions. 

The undersigned would beg 
leave further to observe, that a 
refusal of the proposition which 
he has had the honor to make 
can have no other obvious pre- 
tence than, by means of a mono- 
poly, to give a forced growth to 
the productions of the northern 
possessions, and, in the meantime, 
to compel the rarr}ing of the 
})roduce of the United States and 
that of the British West Indies 
through their ports ! 

The very necessity of a mono- 
poly to effect such a purpose, 
liowever, clearly points out the 
difficulties of production, and the 
embarrassments of such* a course 
of trade, and shows the losses and 
distresses to which the planter 
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must be subjected for an indefi- 
nite length of time. 

It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that these objects are con- 
sistent with each other, and tliat 
the abundant supply of the ])ro- 
ductlons of the United States 
throuc;h the northern ports would 
not as effcclually discourage the 
productions of those possessions as 
the direct trade, and in this way 
perpetuate the monopoly. Such 
a result is shown to be more than 
probable by the foregoing*’ obser- 
vations, and by the official state- 
ments to which they apply. But 
it is perfectly certain that, if this 
monopoly should have the intend- 
ed effect of fostering the growth 
in Canada of the articles required 
for the West India market, it 
would also have the cfTeci of im- 
pelling the LTnited States to the 
eullivation within themselves of 
the articles for wliicli they ha\e 
been accustomed to depend upon 
the West Indies, and cnnsecjucntly 
mF diminishing their demand ibr 
those articles. The ability of the 
north to supply the planter, tlicrc- 
forc, would be attended with the 
loss to the latter of the means of 
purchasing the supply. 

The reasonable duly proposed 
by the act of 1825, even wiiiioiit 
the aid of the additional privileges 
to which the undersigned lias Itere- 
toforc presumed to allude, by gra- 
dual!} and reciprocally developing 
the resources and the means of 
c onsumption of the northern pos- 
sessions, providing a necessary 
icvcnuc mr the planters, and in 
the interim affording them an 
advantageous market, would be 
much more effectual in •attaining 
all rational and desirable ends. 


From an impartial view of all 
the considerations involved in the 
subject, may not such a course be 
deemed worthy iit least of an ex- 
periment ? Whetfier we regard the 
general deductions of argument, 
or the series of indisputable facts 
arising out of the course of trade 
before and since the order in 
Council of 182G, it can scarcely 
he denied that the present slate of 
things has, thus far, produced 
greater injury to the British West 
Indies than benefit to the British 
northern possessions ; and that 
the regulations of the act of 1825 
would he extremely beneficial to 
the planters, if indeed not abso- 
lutely remedial of their great dis- 
tress, will not be questioned. 
From a recurrence to those regu- 
lations, thcjrefore, inucli positive 
good is certain to arise ; whereas 
the* injury apprehended to others 
exists only in conjecture, c^n be 
ascertained only by experience, 
and may always be remedied by 
the protecting measures of Great 
Britain. It would appear, ilrere- 
forc, to the undersigned, not 
merely ( ourteous to the United 
Stajcs, but just to the various pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, to recTii 
to the expedient of trying, under 
the favorable legi>Iation of both 
countries, the real utilit} of the 
adjustment of 1825. 

•If the encouragement of the 
northr;rn productions be not suffi- 
cient in its results to justify ilie per- 
manent exclusion of those of the 
United Stales from the British 
West India islands, it is equally 
unreasonable to insist that the lat- 
ter and the produce of the isl- 
ands sliall be carrted fcircuitously 
through the northern ports, at a 
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loss lo the producer. The pre- 
sent demand, in addition to the 
indemnities actually enjoyed by 
the northern ports, strips the West 
India planter oi every advantage 
intended for him by the act of 
1 825, t^ing from him nqt merely 
the general benefits of a direct 
trade, but at the same .time de- 
priving him of the revenue provid- 
ed for the support of the local 
government. That tlie produc- 
tions sent through the Canadas 
are not cheaper in the West Indies 
than those going through other 
ports, is shown by the fart, already 
made apparent, that a very impor- 
tant part of their supply is carried 
in the latter way, and especially 
through the Danish islands ; but, 
as no duty is collected on that 
coming from the British posses- 
sions, the planter, on his paying 
the same price as for that charged 
with^a duty, must, in addition, 
make up, by some other means, 
the loss to his revenue. 

It is at such sacrifices of public 
con.iidcrations, and of important 
interests of Great Britain herself, 
that the present claim is made, of 
foicing the trade of the United 
Elates with the British West India 
islands through the British north- 
ern possessions. 

Tlie undersigned inis^ht here 
ask the question, whether advan- 
tages like these now claimed, un- 
certain and contingent as they 
must necessarily be, deserved to 
be cherislied at the risk which 
must eventually attend them ? Are 
they of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the encouragement of a 
spirit of Jealousy between two 
neighboring nSiions, wdiose pros- 
perity, it is admitted, w^ould be 


best promoted by mutual good 
will, or the sowing in the popula- 
tion .of these northern possessions 
the seeds of commercial hostility, 
which may produce roots of bit- 
terness, difficult to be eradicated ^ 

The undersigned, however, 
hopes to be excused for asking 
Lord Aberdeen to consider wheth- 
er this claim be not as difficult of 
attainment in fact, as it is of justi- 
fication in reason ? 

Tbjit the United States may be 
prevented from enjoying a direct 
trade with the British West India 
islands, is not to be questioned ; 
but it does not follow that they 
can be compelled to carry on the 
indirect trade through the British 
northern possessions in preference 
to the other ports, and in opposi- 
tion to the interest and inclinations 
of the American people. To in- 
sure a continuance of such a con- 
strained slate of things would re- 
quire a far greater degree of favor 
than Great Britain gives lo those 
possessions at present, or could 
give at any time without effecting 
the ruin of her West India plant- 
ers. 

The present course of trade 
through ; those colonies, in fact, 
owes its existence, in a great 
measure, to the toleration and 
forbearance of the United States. 
They have submitted to it for the 
moment, in the expectation that 
the regulations of the order of 
1826 were merely temporary, and 
would yield, in due time, to » 
liberal regard to the general in- 
terests of commerce. But when 
Great Britain shall av6w the in- 
tention permanently to exclude 
the United States from the direct 
trade w^ith her West India isjgnds. 
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and to compel the interchange of 
their products to pass through her 
northern possessions, for the pur- 
pose of creating or sustaining rival 
interests in that quarter, it will then 
be for the United States to decide 
whether their indirect trade may 
not be more profitably conducted 
through other channels. 

So entirely dependent are the 
northern possessions upon the >vill 
of the United States for the ad- 
vantages which they now ^njoy, 
that a simple repeal of the restric- 
tions alluded to in the proposition 
which the undersigned had the 
Jionor to submit, if the United 
States could be supposed so en- 
tirely unmindful of their naviga- 
tion interests and enterprise as to 
make it, without any act on the 
part of Great Britain, would ef- 
fectually destroy their monopoly. 
And moreover, if it should be 
deemed necessary or proper to 
aim measures at these pi-ovinces 
alone, the permission of a direct 
trade from the ports of the United 
States to the British islands, in 
British vessels, other than those 
owned in the northern ports, 
would not only break up the exist- 
ing trade in that direction, but 
would for ever blight even the 
imaginary prospects of future pro- 
duction. 

The advantages to the United 
Stales, however, of employing 
their own navigation in a part, at 
least, of the trade — of enlarging 
and conciliating their interests in 
the colonies of France, Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and, by 
reciprocal' accommodations,^ of 
gradually increasing the market 
in those parts, both for demand 
i^jn^upply, would pow^erfully, if 


not irresistibly, tempt their trade 
into those channels. Indeed the 
official returns heretofore explain- 
ed sufficiently show that it has, in 
fact, been already invited thither, 
in a considerable degree, by ad- 
vantage^ which it would not be 
difficult to augment, until the com- 
modities could be introduced as 
cheap as those of Great Britain, 
unless the latter should be pro- 
tected by a higher scale of duties 
than was contemplated by the act 
of 1825, and one beyond the abil- 
ity of the planters to endure. 

Tlie Earl of Aberdeen will do 
the undersigned the justice to be- 
lieve that, in discussing the con- 
tingent policy of the two countries 
in the arrangement of their com- 
mercial enterprise, he holds forth 
no apprehended event with a view 
to intimidate, or through a dofsire 
that it may take place. He will 
also perceive that the measures 
last alluded to would not necessa- 
rily imply, on the part of the Unit- 
ed Stales, either resentment or 
retaliation ; but would be resorted 
to as the system of commercial 
regulation calculated, under the 
circumstances of the case, to give 
the best direction to an important 
branch of their enterprise. 

To such extent they would be 
altogether practicable, and might 
be supposed indispensably neces- 
sary. They might, indeed, from 
the natural tendency of such 
measures, and the peculiar influ- 
ence of events, end in the total 
loss of the trade between the 
United States and the British 
northern possessions. 

In such a view of the subject, 
though the unders*ignecl will not 
here undertake to pronounce upon 
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the value of the trade in ques- 
tion, he would suggest that it 
may be worthy the consideration 
of those who claim the advantages 
of monopoly rather than of fair 
competition, whether the loss of 
it, with^the chance of contesting 
with the foreign islands for the 
trade with the West Indies, be pre- 
ferable to a reasonable enjoyment 
of both ^ 

That the United States possess 
the means ofefiectually controlling 
their trade through and with the 
Hrilish northern colonies, the nn- 
dersigned is fully confident. 

H(j is aware, however, that a 
rnntrary idea has been entertain- 
ed by some, who may have re- 
garded the subject in a narrow 
or interested point of view. 

In adverting to this topic, the 
untiersigned will not permit him- 
self to sup|)ose that the possibility 
of evading the revenue laws of 
the TJniled Slates, and of produc- 
ing a course of contraband trade, 
in violation of their legitimate re- 
giilftjious, can for a moment enter 
into the edlculalious of this Ciov- 
crnnient, or receive the remotest 
degree of encouragement or 
countenance from its measures 
and policy. ^ 

If no other motive opposed the 
adoption of such an alternative, 
Great Britain would find a sufli- 
cient one iii the certainly that. 
Jiowcvcr for the moment, it might 
minister to the jealousy, or appear 
to favor the interests, of her sub- 
jects in the colonies, it would 
eventually produce the most bane- 
ful effects upon their morals and 
their habits. Thus corrupted, the 
skill and •hardihood acquired in 
evading and transgressing the laws 


of a neighboring country, would 
afterwards be practised against 
those of their own Government. 

But in addition to the general 
disfavor with which any expecta- 
tion of benefit from a contraband 
trade should be met, Lord Aber- 
deen may be assured that it would 
not he difficult for the United 
States to prevent such a trade al- 
together. A more efficient cor- 
don of police and a greater degree 
of vigilance might be requisite 
than ih ordinary times ; but the 
fidelity of the American custom- 
house officers has been thoroughly 
proved, and their exertions, even 
upon this frontier, have in general 
been adequate to all substantial 
j)urposes. Such was the case 
even when they were called upon 
to enforce the embargo and non- 
intcri ourse laws, when they re- 
ceived but little sympathy or en- 
couragement from the moral sense 
of the community. The fact is, 
however, too clear to require ar- 
gument, that the amount of trade 
to be carried on by smuggling, 
however successful, would be in- 
considerable in comparison with 
the extent and profits of a legal 
and regular intercourse, and there- 
fore is entitled to but little weight, 
even when regarded with a view 
to pecuniary results. Lord Aber- 
deen will not require to be re- 
minded, that, to prevent illicit 
trade, it is chiefly necessary to 
remove the temptation of high 
prices, or to create a risk greater 
than the reward to be gained by 
successful fraud. Nothing could 
be more easy than this, in respect 
to the mode of intercourse now 
under consideration. 

The interposition of the custom- 
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house officer would scarcely be 
requisite to prevent the iiitrodiic- 
lion of West India produce into 
the United States tlirough the 
northern colonics. Arrangements 
could readily be made with the 
powers to which the foreign isl- 
ands belong, to furnish the requi- 
site supplies of West India pro- 
duce from those islands, on cheap 
terms, and in stead} and abundant 
quantities. These arrangements 
would of themselves forbid com- 
petition. But while American 
flour can be carried to the British 
West Indies as cheap from the 
United States througli the foreign 
islands as through the nortliern 
possessions, though subject to the 
discriminating duty, in favor of 
the latter, of five shillings per 
barrel, it will not be sii[)poscd 
that the bulky articles of sugar, 
rum, and molasses, without such 
aid, can be tempted through the 
northern possessions by the risk of 
protection from the penalties of 
the law ! 

Tlie undersigned does not be- 
lieve that the temptations and 
facilities for the introduction into 
the northern colonies of flour and 
other articles, from the Ihiited 
States, are materially greater. 

So far as the trade with the 
British West Indies can operate 
as an inducement, it has been 
seen already that American pro- 
duce is carried thither as cheap 
through the foreign islands as the 
northern ports. TJic supply of 
American flour in the northern 
colonies is believed to be princi- 
pally furnished by the Genesee 
country and the country ‘ bor- 
dering upon lake Erie ; • and it 
^ ^lands admitted in the evidence 
TipOirihc archives of the House 


of Commons, that, for flour, the 
market for New York is generally 
better than the market at Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Indeed so 
important is the operation of these 
facts, that the most intelligent 
merchants suppose lliat so much 
of the American trail e with the 
British West Indies as passes 
ihrongh the iiorilicrn colonies, 
instead of the foreign islands, is 
chiefly diverted thither by rhe 
greater facilities of procuring in 
those ports an assorted cargo 
suitable to the West India mar- 
ket. 

In the trslimonv afforded l)\ 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada 
to the committee of the House 
of Commons in 182G, it was as- 
serted, and remained uncontra- 
dicteii, that, * against the super- 
intondence of the British custyin- 
i)ouse officers, it would be impos- 
sible to smucgle any part of a 
cargo, or even a barrel of floui, 
into the province of liower Cana- 
da.’ On this ground they were 
enabled to encourage the itjtro- 
ductioii of American' flour in 
pro])oilion to the amount of their 
exports to the West Indies and 
other placi’s, without danger dl 
its being brought into the Jjoinc 
consumption. And the encour- 
agement then given shows the 
importance attached by His Ma- 
jesr}’’s Government to that evi- 
dence. On this supposition, 
Lord Aberdeen will reacli*} ac- 
knowledge llie facility with 
which the United States, through 
means of a ciistom-hou.se police, 
strengthened and extended ac- 
cording to their means, may ac- 
complish tlic same eiltls; more 
especially as the readier interdic- 
tion of ilie return trade from Can- 
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ada into the United States, by 
diminishing the means of payment, 
would also diminish the motives 
to incur the risk and penalties 
incident to a ,prohibited trade. 
The undersigned is apprehensive 
that he has already dwelt longer 
upon tli<*se considerations than is 
necessary after so much personal 
explanation as he has ^heretofore 
had the honor of yielding, and 
will content himself, as to any 
further arguments that might be 
offered, with referring to the vari- 
ous other suggestions which have 
been made by him in the course 
of this negotiation. He cannot, 
however, entirely dismiss the 
subject without repeating, for the 
las! titnc, his deep solicitude for 
the result and without most ear- 
nestly recalling the attention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
start; which the relations between 
the two countries would be left 
should this point be unfavoraldy 
decided. In such case, the Gov- 
ernment of the United Slates, 
while disappointed in its cherished 
liopJfs of an arrangement by mu- 
tual and reasonable concessions, 
would find nothing conciliating in 
tlic retrospect of a long counse of 
fruitless negotiation, and nothing 
cheering in tlie future prospect, 
darkened, as it would be, by the 
possibility of a recurrence, by the 
two nations, to that system, of 
countervailing measures that has 
already proved so detrimental to 
their harmony and welfare. 

The undersigned takes this 
occasion to renew to Lord Aber- 
deen the assurance of liis highest 
respect and consideration. 

• ^jOUIS McLane. 

To the Right Hon^ the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Sre, tfc, tire. 


Extract of a letter from Mr McLant 

to Mr Van Buren, dated London, 

eth April, 1830. 

SiK : I have had a conference 
with Lord Aberdeen today, which 
I sought for the purpose of urging 
the definitive answer to my pro- 
position relative to the colonial 
trade. In my previous conference, 
he gave me some reason to expect 
that it would be given in time for 
this packet, but I regret to say dial 
this expectation has not been real- 
ized. • He assures me that the 
delay has been wholly unavoidable, 
and that it proceeds from no indis- 
position to obviate the difliculties, 
if that be practicable, which lie in 
tlic way of a satisfactory adjustment 
of the question. 

I have not failed to represent to 
him the very serious injury and 
embarrassment which must result 
from delaying the answer until the 
Congress shall rise, and of what I 
fear may be the insuperable diffi- 
culties of any prospective legisla- 
tion with a view to a fnliire ar- 
rangenicnt. None of tliese efforts 
have yet proved sufficient to bring 
the answer. 

ITiuier these circumstances, 
unless Congres.s .shall continue in 
.session until the arrival of the 
packet of the iGili instant, which 
I hope they will do, it will not be 
possible to get the decision in time 
to he submitted to that body. 
Deeply as I lament this state of 
tilings, I need scarcely say that it 
has not been po.ssibic for me, by 
any exertion, to avoid it. 

In this stage of the business, it 
may be proper for me, to remark 
that -the negotiation must end in 
one of three modes : in a positive 
refusal to change the present reg- 
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illations, or a revocation of the 
order in Council of 1826, upon 
the terms of my proposition, or in 
a revocation of that order, with 
some increase of the duties impos- 
ed by the act of Parliament of 
1825, in favor of the productions 
of the northern possessions. 

Looking as well to the progress 
of the negotiation as to the obsti- 
nate and persevering opposition, 
by the interests in those northern 
possessions, to any change what- 
ever, and to the influence .which 
it is obvious they exercise here, 
I confess that the last inode ap- 

r ears to me the most probable. 

do not believe that any legislation 
by Congress, with a \ ievv to that 
state of things, and vesting in the 
President a discretion to regulate 
the trade or rescind our laws in 
either of these contingencies, 
would in any manner prove pre- 
judicial. 

Extracts r from 

Bur**' Mr 1 

. idSO. I 

. you will receive 
^ confidential mes- 
^hicii was sent hy the Presi- 
ut to the two houses of Con- 
gress, during its late session, in 
pursuance of your suggestion, that 
the measure recommended by it 
might be made useful in your 
negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment, together with a copy of 
the law which was the result of 
that message. * * * 

It is confidently hoped that the 
law referred to, with the motives 
in which It originated, and which 
vc cul^d it a rapid passage through 
the two houses of Congre^, with- 


out material opposition from any 
quarter whatever, added to the 
frank and liberal offer and ex- 
planations already made to the 
British Governnie/it on the part of 
the Executive Department of this, 
will, of themselves, be regarded 
by that fiovernmeni as affording 
sufficient ground for its changing 
the position which it occupied in 
regard to the subject of its colo- 
nial trade, in all its bearings, so 
far as it affected the United States, 
at the period of the accession to 
power of the present ministry, and 
for the adoption of a course of 
policy wdiich may lead to the 
speedy and mutually advanta- 
geous revivalof trade between the 
United States and the West India 
possessions of Great Britain, if, 
indeed, that imf>oriant concen* 
should not have been alrct / s 
isfact'^rily adjusted. I* ougHt r 
be ded, likewise. «ts a direct 
)iy step on the part of 
Government, of the highest 
iiaracier, as emanating from its 
executive and legislative authori- 
ties combined, and as a soTeuin 
public movement on our part to- 
wards a friendly accommodation 
witl)*the British Government, upmi 
terms of a fair and just recipro- 
city. 

You will have been made ac- 
quainted, ill the instructions which 
have been heretofore given to you, 
with the opinion of the President 
as to the course whict*, would 
most probably be pursued by the 
United Slates if Great Britain 
should think proper to insist, as a 
preliminary measure, upon the 
unconditional repeal of our laws, 
or should be so selQsh to desire 
to engross for its navigation the 
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wliole of the carrying trade be- 
tween this country and its West 
India colonial possessions. But 
that [your negotiation may con- 
tinue to be charttclerized by that 
.spirit of frankness which it lias 
liitherto been a leading object on 
our part#to infuse into it, I am 
directed explicitly to state, upon 
this occiision, that the President 
will con.sider it his duty, in case 
that negotiation should eventuate 
unfavorably upon this point, to 
recommend to Congress an ex- 
tension of the interdict now cxist- 
jii" as 10 the West India posses- 
''ions of (ji-eat Britain to those 
which she holds in the northern 
parts of this continent, and tlie 
adoption of proper measures for 
* Ml forcing its rigid observance, as 
a course which would, in his 
judgnicii!, best comport, in such 
an evf nt, with the interests of the 
ignited States, and correspond 
with tl^p respect which is due to 
the character and past conduct 
of this Government. It is not 
for him, however, to anticipate 
with cffi’iainty the cflect of such 
-‘suggestions upon the national 
councils of the Union, though it 
is nyt to lie supjiosed that, in such 
a case, anything will he omitted 
on their jiari' to vindicate the 
honor and maintain the interests 
of this Government. 

■ • 

Air McLane to the Earl of Aher- 
deen. 

9, Chandos St., Portland Place, ) 
July 12tli, 1830. j 

Hie Right Hon. the Earl of Aher- 
(teen, ^c. 

The undersigned, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plcnipo- 
‘tentiary from the United States, 
9 


has had the honor already, in a 
personal conference, to explain to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, his Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, certain 
measures adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States, during 
their late session, which have an 
immediate and important bearing 
on the relations of the two coun- 
tries, and upon the proposition 
heretofore submitted by the under- 
signed, respecting the West India 
trade. .Having received from the 
Earl of Aberdeen an intimation of 
the jirofiriety of communicating 
those measures in a more formal 
manner, the undersigned has the 
honor herewith to transmit such 
information on the subject as he 
is now in possession of. 

The first of the measures al- 
luded to is an act of the Congress 
of the United States, authorizing 
the President, in the recess of 
Congress, to annul all the restric- 
tive and discriminating measures 
of the l^iiied Stales, and to open 
the ports to British vessels trad- 
ing with the British West Indies 
in the manner particularly pointed 
out in the act ; a copy of whicli, 
for the belter explanation of the 
case, the undersigned begs leave 
to subjoin. 

The undersigned has the honor 
also to inform Lord Aberdeen, 
that, during the late session of the 
Congress of the United States, 
several other law^s were passed, 
by whicii, in lieu uf the duties 
imposed upon certain articles of 
the produce of the West India 
islands, and of the possessions of 
Great Britain, by previous regula- 
tions, the following duties only 
are to be collected ; that is to 
say : Upon molasses, a duty^of 
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five cents, instead of ten cents, 
per gallon, allowing at the same 
time a drawback of the duty upon 
all rum which may be manufac- 
tured from that article, and ex- 
ported from the United States ; 

On salt, a duty of ten instead 
of twenty cents per bushel ; 

On cocoa, a duly of one cent 
per pound on all imported after 
the 31st of December, 1830, or 
remaining at that time in thcT cus- 
tom-house stores under the bond 
of the importer; 

And on coffee, a duty of two, 
instead of five, cents per pound, 
from and after the tliirtyfirst of 
December, 1830; and of one 
cent per pound from and after the 
thirtyfirst day of December, 1831 ; 
and the same duties to be taken 
on coffee remaining at the re- 
spective times under bond in the 
custom-house stores. 

The undersigned will not per- 
mit himself to doubt, that, in the 
first of these acts, emanating from 
the frank and friendly spirit which 
the President has uniformly pro- 
fessed, and passed with an avow- 
ed reference to the pending nego- 
tiation, the Earl of Aberdeen will 
see new and irresistible motives 
for concurring in the promotion of 
the end to whicii this measure di- 
rectly leads. 

Such a measure could not have 
been recommended by itie Presi- 
dent without incurring a deep re- 
sponsibility towards his own coun- 
try, and feeling a confident re- 
liance upon the justice and mag- 
nanimity orf this. 

It is. a voluntary and leading 
step in the conciliating policy of 
t)ie two nations, taken in disdain 
of the restraints of form, and 


which, if met in a corresponding 
spirit, cannot fail to produce that 
friendly intercourse and real har- 
mony so ardently desired by those 
who consult the true interests and 
glory of both countries. It con- 
cedes in its terms all the power 
in the Regulation of th(5 colonial 
trade, and authorizes the Presi- 
dent to confer on British vessels 
all those privileges, as well in the 
circuitous as the direct voyage, 
which Great Britain has at any 
time demanded or desired. It 
has done this in the only manner 
in which it was possible for Con- 
gress, at the present moment, and 
under existing circumstances, to 
art, w'itliout a total abandonment 
of even those advantages conced- 
ed by the present regulations of 
Great Britain, and without raising 
up new interests to oppose or ob- 
struct the favorable disposition 
expressed by this Government. 
Nor will the undersigned (^^nceal 
his hope and belief that this act 
will stamp the negotiation with a 
new and more favorable charac- 
ter; and that the United Slates 
having thus taken ilic first stej), 
and particularly defined the terms 
oUiheir legislation, the mode of 
adjustment may he. disencumber- 
ed of even those objections witli 
which it was supposed to be em- 
barrassed when submitted to Lord 
Dudley, and by the answer which 
on that occasion was given to Mr 
Gallatin. The objections sug- 
gested at that period on the pari 
of Great Britain had no special 
or exclusive reference to the mea- 
sure in fjuestion, but to the giving 
of any prospective pledge by 
which she might commit herself 
to the adoption of any specific ^ 
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line of conduct contingent on 
events which could not be fore- 
seen, and to the entering into any 
informal agreement as to mutual 
acts of legislation while it was im- 
possible to anticipate the details 
with which those acts might be 
accompafiied, or the position and 
circumstances in wliich the two 
countries, and the commercial 
commonwealth generally, miglit 
be placed at tlie time when the 
laws enacted should come into 
effect. If these objections could 
at any time have been essential to 
the subject, which the undersign- 
ed by no means admits, they cer- 
tainly are not so at present. 

The act of Congress has been 
j)asse(l without any pledge, pro- 
spective or otherwise ; it there- 
fore relieves the adjustment of 
this subject from that part of the 
(liflifulty. The details of the 
colonial legislation on the part of 
tlie United Slates are precisely 
defined and fully explained by the 
law. Frankly announcing all 
this, it leaves to Great Britain 
herself the selection of the mode 
and time in which, according to 
her conception of her own inter- 
e»ls, she may revStore the dk-ect 
trade between the United States 
and the West Indies. Slie is 
enabled deliberately to do this 
with a full knowledge of tlie be- 
fore-mentioned details, and of the 
precise position and circumstan- 
ces, as well of the two nations as 
of the commercial commonwealth 
in general, at the time when the 
measures are to come into effect. 
This she may do without any risk 
as to the future, and with the cer- 
tainty thau wl^le doing an act of 
justice to a friendly power, and 


relieving it from an invidious ex- 
clusion from advantages allowed 
to all other nations, she is con- 
tributing materially to the pros- 
perity of her possessions in the 
West Indies. 

The undersigned will not dis- 
miss this subject without express- 
ing the hope and persuasion that, 
in the other measures of Con- 
gress alluded to, the Earl of Aber- 
deen will find not merely all the 
considerations heretofore urged 
for giving new facilities to the 
trade between the United Stales 
and the British West Indies ma- 
terially strengthened, if not abso- 
lutely confirmed, hut that a fur- 
ther and more favorable altera- 
tion is thereby made in the ob- 
ject and character of the negotia- 
tion. 

These measures manifest at least 
a laudable desire to loose the 
shackles of trade and commerce, 
which, if England is so disposed, 
she cannot better encourage than 
by a relaxation of her own re- 
straints upon the particular branch 
of trade under discussion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has 
been already informed that the 
consumption of foreign molasses 
in the United States is not less 
than thirteen millions of gallons, 
even under the discouragement of 
the liigh rate of duty and a denial 
of the drawback, which nearly 
proved fatal to the chief source of 
consumption — the distilleries of 
New England. It is obvious, 
however, that the reduction of the 
duty to present low rate, and 
the' allowance of the drawback, 
most swell the demanfl for this 
article even beyond the ordinar}^ 
amoiinf, which, in the regular 
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course of a direct trade, would 
seek its principal supply in the 
British West Indie.s. 

Of coffee, not less than thirty- 
seven millions of pounds were 
annually imported into the United 
States ; and of those in a regular 
trade, not less than eight millions 
from tlie British West Indies. 

Of four hundred thousand 
pounds of cocoa annually import- 
ed into the United States, iittle 
less than one fourth was brought 
Iroin the British West Indies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will 
readily perceive that the reduc- 
tion of duty on the se articles, 
aud especially on coffee, to a rate 
which will soon be little more 
tlian nominal, cannot fail to at 
least double the importation. 

These remarks apply with even 
additional force to the article of 
salt, the consumption of which is 
more dependent on the rate of 
duty than that of any other ne- 
cessary of life. 

The enormous quantity of this 
article requisite to supply the 
the wants of twelve millions of 
people is too obvious to need any 
conjectural assertion ; but it is 
worthy of observation tJiat, not- 
withstanding the extent of the 
home supply encouraged ity the 
liigh duty of tw^enty cents per 
ijusheJ, the annual importation of 
that article from abroad seldom 
amounted to less than five mill- 
ions of bushels. Of this amount 
more than three millions came 
from Great Britain and lier pos- 
sessions, lier West India islands 
furnishing, at least one million. 

To what extent this amount 
may be enlarged by the increased 
consuinpiion arising from the low 


rate of duty and the advantages of 
ail easy trade, the Earl of Aber- 
deen may readily conjecture. 

It should be remarked, also, 
that, while the * consumption of 
this article is thus augmented, the 
diminution of the duty must pro- 
portionJlbly diminish the* price of 
salted provisions. So far as these, 
therefore/ form part of the sup- 
plies to the West Indies, the sub- 
sistence of the islands will be 
cheapened, while the demand for 
their produce is increased. 

It slionld not escape the atten- 
tion of the Enrl of Aberdeen that 
the provisions of these acts of tlu‘ 
Congress, so far as they relate to 
cocoa, coffee, and salt, confer en- 
couragement on the trade of the 
West Indies tvith the United Statc.s, 
which did not exist, and could 
not have been contemplatocj at 
the period of passing the act of 
Parliament of 1825, They 
therefore superadd new’ aiuf im- 
portant motives for restoring tin* 
trade then offered, and for restor- 
ing it upon terms not less favooble. 

While the participation of tlie 
British islands is invited in the 
advantages to be derived iVoAi 
this 'enlarged and increasing de- 
mand of the United States for the 
produce of the West Indies, the 
undersigned takes leave to suggest 
the expediency of securing dial 
jiart-icipation before the trade ma) 
Ik‘ exclusively diverted into other 
channels by tli(‘ sujicrior advanta- 
ges of a direct intercourse with 
other islands. 

In closing this communication 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, the un- 
dersigned will take the occasion 
to repeat his deep .interest in tlie 
subject, and a renewed hope of 
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an early and favorable issue. 
Tl)e Earl of Aberdeen will not 
fail to appreciate the spirit and 
motive by which the President 
was actuated in * recommending, 
and the Congress in passing, the 
act to ^lich allusion was first 
made. The effects of delay upon 
the commercial enterprise of the 
United States, and the disappoint- 
ment of interests desirous of a 
different measure of legislation, 
though they offered great embar- 
rassments, were not tlie greatest 
difliculties attendant upon that act. 
To give to Great Britain the ful- 
lest time to consult her own inter- 
« ist and convenience; to make a 
furtln'r and a signal effort to place 
the commercial relations of the 
two countries upon a footing of 
sure and lasting harmony ; and to 
guards in a manner consistently 
with duly, against delay during 
tlie recCflS of Congress, could only 
be done by a measure calculated 
also to awaken at once the spirit 
f>f commercial speculation, and to 
create«iew expectations of favor- 
able dispositions on the part of this 
Government. 

If, as the undersigned will epn- 
linue to hope, the British Govern- 
ment should find it their interest 
lo realize these expectations, their 
measures will derive additional 
grace from llie frankness and 
promptitude with which they may 
bo adopted ; and if, unfortunately, 
these hopes are destined lo expe- 
rience a disappointment, it is not 
less the duty of his Majesty’s 
Government to quiet the public 
expectations thus excited, and to 
mitigate, as far as may be in its 
power, the ihjuribus effects thereof, 
by giving an early reply to the 


application which, in behalf of his 
Government, the undersigned has 
had tlie honor lo submit. 

The undersigned avails himself 
of this occasion to renew to Lord 
Aberdeen the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 

Louis McLane. 

Mr McLant to Mr Van Buren, 

• London, August 20, 1S30. 

Sir ; I have the satisfaction to 
forward herewith a letter from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, dated the 17lh 
instant, by which it will be per- 
ceived that my negotiation for the 
colonial trade is successfully 
closed; and that this Government 
consents to restore to us the direct 
intercourse with her American 
colonics, upon the terms of the 
j)roposition submitted by rne on 
the 12th of December last. 

It will be perceived, also, that, 
from an apprehension that the 
late act of Congress might admit 
of an interpretation incompatible 
with the terms of my proposition, 
and the act of Parliament of the 
5th July, 1825, the British Gov- 
ernment have accompanied their 
consent with an explanation of the 
construction which, in their opinion, 
the law ought to receive, and to 
which their proceedings will be 
conformed. This is precautionary, 
however, and intended lo guard 
against rnisapjirehension in future. 
The proclamation of the President 
which is authorized upon evidence 
satisfactory to himself, will be 
immediately followed, upon the 
part of Great Britain, bj; the re- 
vocation of the order in Council 
of July, 1827, the abolition of the 
discriminating duties on American 
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vessels in British colonial ports, 
and by extending to the vessels of 
the United States the advantages 
of the act of Parliament of the 5th 
July, 1825. 

If it had been admitted that the 
late act of Congress varied inten- 
tionally from the terms of our pro- 
position, and the British act of the 
nth July, 1825, and demanded 
advantages not contemplated by 
the latter, it would have oeen 
considered as reviving pretensions 
already given up, and must have 
liad the effect of entirely defeating 
any hope of recovering tlie colonial 
trade. Recurring to your letter 
of the 18tli June last, communi- 
cating the President’s message to 
Congress, and a copy of the law, 
1 did not doubt that the act was, 
in fact, intended to authorize the 
President to give effect, in the 
recess of Congress, to the known 
and uniform object of the negotia- 
tion, and to accept a renewal of 
the trade upon the terms of the 
]>roposition which I had been au- 
thorized to make. I felt it my 
duly, tlierofore, to concur in the 
suggestion, that liie sup]) 0 ^ed de- 
viations in the law^ from the act 
of the r)th July, 1825, were ap- 
'parent merely, and neither inten- 
tional, nor for the purpose of 
advancing any new claim upon the 
part of our Government. 

]\Ty instructions authorized me 
to jtropose that the United States 
should now comjdy with tlic con- 
ditions of the act of 5th July, 
1825 by repealing our restrictive 
laws, ‘ if such a measure would 
lead to the revocation of llic order 
in Council of July, 1827, *to the 
abolition or suspension of all dis- 
criminating duties on American 


vessels in the British colonial 
ports, and to the enjoyment by us 
of the advantages of the last men- 
tioned art of Parliament.’ 

These inslrnctionsw^erc literally 
pursued in the proposition which I 
submitted in Deceraberjast, and, 
togetlier with it, were communi- 
cated to Congress. But it will be 
apparent* to you that, if the law 
necessarily authorize a diflereni 
construction than that adopted by 
this Government, it will not be a 
compliance with the conditions of 
the act of Parliament, but deiuiind 
advantages which, by that act, ai <* 
expressly denied, and by this Go\- 
ernment, allowed to no other coun- 
try. 

The navigation act ol Great 
Britain, by which all her prcvion*> 
acts upon that subject are repealed, 
and her system permnnentlr es- 
tablished, passed simultaneously 
with the act of the 5ih July, 1825, 
regulating the trade of the British 
possessions abroad ; and by thai 
act the importation, both into her 
European and colonial pQ#ts, is 
restricted to the vessels of tlie 
country of which the articles im- 
poijted shall he the produce. PCoi 
lias this restriction been considered 
iucoiisistcnl with onr commercial 
convention with Great Britain, 
which wc have anxiously sought 
to extend to the colonial inler- 
efturse. The before-mentioned 
act of the 5th July, 1825, regulat- 
ing the trade 'vith the British pos- 
sessions abroad, refers, in express 
terms, to the act concerning navi- 
gation, and limits the right of 
importation into the British colonial 
ports to American produce, and 
to vessels coming llireAly from the 
ports of the United States. By 
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acceding to the terms of our 
proposition, therefore, Great Brit- 
ain extends to our vessels all the 
advantages of the act of 5th July, 
1825. She moreover places the 
United Stales, in the intercourse 
with t|je colonies, on ^he same 
footing with all other nations; and 
by assenting to regulations, though 
by legislative enactment, in the 
colonial trade, sitnilar to those 
])rovided by our commercial con- 
vention for the intercourse between 
the United States and the British 
])Osscssions in Europe, she now 
concedes to us, in this respect, 
siibstaniially that which we have 
l)eeii ineffectually seeking since 
tlic year 18 J 5. 

1 am not aware that the re- 
striction of the right of importa- 
tion into the colonies to articles 
of« American produce, was at any 
period seriously objected to by 
our Government. Nor can the 
difference, in this respect, between 
American and Britisli vessels, if 
we allow it to continue, be an ob- 
jec^• of much importance in any 
point of view. It will generally 
be our interest, as it is that of 
every other nation, to alloty the 
exportation of its surplus foreign 
produce in* the vessels of any 
other country. It must be ob- 
served, also, that this is a privilege 
resulting from the general spirit 
of our laws, and therefore reding 
in our discretion. There is no- 
thing in the arrangement now 
])roposed to prevent the United 
States from hereafter denying to 
British vessels this advantage, if 
it prove injurious to their com- 
merce, and in placing by that 
means tlib vessels of both coun- 
tries, in this respect, upon an equal 


footing. I ought to observe, 
however, that sound policy would 
not warrant such a measure at any 
time. 

Independently of these con- 
siderations, it is certain that both 
the restriclions now reserved by 
the construction adopted by this 
Government were absolutely con- 
ceded by ours before the present 
negotiation commenced, and could 
not have been renewed at present 
with any hope of success. More 
than ' has been secured by the 
present labors, tlie concessions of 
the last administration precluded 
us from demanding. But if this 
had not been so, more could not 
have been obtained. 

In the letter of Mr Gallatin 
Mr Clay of the 27th October, 
182G, the meaning of the British 
act of Parliament of 5lh July, 

1825, which does not appear to 
have been previously understood 
by our Government, is fully and 
intelligibly explained. To ascer- 
tain the precise stale of die regu- 
lations at that period, and the 
extent of the conditions and re- 
striclions prescribed by the famous 
act of July, 1825, Mr Gallatin 
reviewed all the British statutes 
upon this subject, and superadded 
the following observations. 

‘ From what precedes, it fol- 
lows, first, that the restriction 
which limits the importations in 
foreign vessels of goods into the 
British West Indies and American 
colonies, to vessels of the country 
of which the goods are the pro* 
duce, and coming direct from such 
country, having been revived by 
the navigation act of the 5lh July, 

1826, is still in force; secondly, 
that the restriction which limited 
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the exportations in foreign vessels 
of goods exported from the Brit- 
ish West Indies and American 
colonies, to a direct exportation 
to the country to which such ves- 
sel did belong, is so far repealed 
as that such exportations in such 
vessels may be made to any coun- 
try whatever. Great Britain and 
its dependencies excepted.’ 

‘ Although there is no prospect 
iliat any arrangement will shortly 
take place on that subject, yet it 
is desirable to be prepared for any 
contingency. And I wish that 
the President would take into 
consideration whether, supposing 
an arrangement, either by con- 
vention or by mutual modification 
on both sides of existing law's or 
l egulaiions, to be practicable, it 
would be proper, so far as relates 
to navigation, to agree to the terms 
contained in the acts of Parlia- 
ment,'^ 

‘The most important of the 
restrictions on the direct or cir- 
cuitous trade, that which limited 
the exportation from the British 
West Indies in American vessels 
to the United Slates, has been 
repealed ; and there remain but 
two — such exportations cannot 
be made in American vessels to 
Great Britain or her dependencies, 
a point on which we cannot insist, 
and which is already given up by 
the instructions ; and the impor- 
tations into those colonies of 
American produce, must, if made 
in American vessels, he direct from 
the United States. Is it neces- 
sary, on that account, to insist on 
the right ' of preventing British 
vessels, other than those coming 
direct from the colonies, from 
clearing from the United Slates 


for those colonies ? Or, in other 
words, (for it is clear that with 
sucii restriction no arrangement is 
practicable,) is it worth while, on 
that account, to continue to cut 
off altogether the intercourse be- 
tween the, United States ^d the 
British colonies ? On that ques- 
tion I beg leave to submit two 
observations. First, the right of 
importing produce of the United 
States into British West Indies 
from other places than the United 
States, is in itself of no great 
value. It might occasionally be 
convenient when the market oi' 
Cuba or of other ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico was glutted with 
American produce, to have a 
right to take it in American ves- 
sels to the British West India 
ports ; but it is but rarely that 
lliese will not, from the saine 
causes, be also glutted at the same 
tiiiie, and that the expense of a 
double voyage and freight could 
be incurred. Secondly, while 
contending for a nominal recipro- 
city, w^c must acknowledge ^ohat 
the other party must consider 
how far this reciprocity will be 
real. , It is now' ascertained that 
four fifths of the tonnage em- 
ployed in our intercourse with 
Great Britain herself arc Ameri- 
can, and only one fiflli British. 
Considering the species of popu- 
lation, the climate, and commer- 
cial capital of the West Indies, 
and the distance of Great Britain, 
it is utterly impossible that the 
direct intercourse between the 
United States and the Brifish 
West Indies should not, with 
equal duties and charges, be car- 
l ied on in a still greater propor- 
tion in vessels of the United States. 
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The only compensation, in that 
respect, to Great Britain, is to be 
found in the circuitous voyages 
which British vessels may make 
from that country through the 
United States and her West India 
colonies 5, and I feel (piitp confi- 
dent — 1 think any man acquainted 
with the subject will be of the 
•ame opinion — that even grant- 
ing them that privilege, will leave 
more than three fourths of the 
intercourse to our vessels !’ * 

‘ It will not escape you that the 
intercourse by sea between the 
United States and the British 
West Indies and North American 
colonics, has already been con- 
sidered as necessarily connected 
together by the British Govern- 
ment, and that this connexion 
has been kept up in the acts of 
Parliament, in the articles [)ro- 
]>()scd to Mr Hush, and indeed 
in all^ former proposals on their 
part.’ 

In consecjiiencc, as it may be 
supposed, of this explanation and 
advicr* from Mr Gallatin, our 
Government thenceforward aban- 
doned whatever pretensions they 
may have previously set up.be- 
yoiid the acts of Parliament. In 
a letter from Mr Clay, dated the 
11th April, 1827, containing fur- 
ther instructions to Mr Gallatin, 
he was informed ‘ that the Presi- 
dent is willing to recommend to 
Congress, at its next session, first, 
to suspend the alien duties on 
British vessels and cargoes, and 
allow their entry into our ports 
with the same kind of British or 
British colonial produce as may 
be imported in American vessels, 
the vessels of b6th countries pay- 
ing the same charges ; and, 
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secondly, to abolish the restriction 
in the act of 1823 to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies, 
leaving Great Britain in the ex- 
clusive possession of the circuit- 
ous trade between Great Britain 
proper, through her colonies, and 
the United States. Mr Gallatin 
will inquire whether the passage 
of ^111 act of Congress to that 
effect would lead to the revoca- 
tion of the British order in Coun- 
cil of July, 1827, to the abolition 
of the discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
colonial ports, and to the enjoy- 
ment by our vessels of tlie ad- 
vantages ofiered by the act of the 
5th July, 1825.’ 

These propositions were com- 
municated by Mr Gallatin to the 
British Government, in a note to 
Lord Dudley, of the 1 7di August, 
1827 ; in which he remarks that 
‘ this mode would repeal all former 
acts of the American Government 
which had been objected to by 
Great Britain, fulfil the condition 
in the act of Parliament as now 
understood, and remove every 
obstacle in the way to an arrange- 
ment ; but that it w^ould be useless 
for the President to make such 
recommendation without first as- 
certaining the intentions of the 
British Government,’ and he 
therefore inijuired ‘ whether, upon 
the passage of such an act as the 
President purposes to recommend, 
the British Government would 
allow to American vessels the 
jirivilegcs of trade and intercourse 
according to the act of the 5th 
July, 1825?’ With these com- 
munications, it will be seen tha 
my instructions, and the ovetture 
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by me submitted on the 12th De- 
cember last, and now assented to 
by Great Britain, are entirely 
coincident. 

I have been thus minute that 
the precise and uniform object of 
our negotiation with this Go -ern 
inent should not be mistaken ; and 
that the President, clearly and 
explicitly understanding these, 
maj" feel no hesitation, when exe- 
cuting the law, to interpret each 
particular clause in conformity 
with the obvious scope and design 
of the act. 

Less difficulty, if possible, than 
on these points, can exist in regard 
to the entry of British vessels and 
their cargoes in the ports of the 
United Stales, from the islands, 
provinces, or colonics, designated 
in the second section of the act. 
According to Mr Gallatin’s des- 
patch, ‘ the intercourse by sea 
between the United States and 
the British West Indies and North 
American colonics, has already 
been considered as necessarily 
connected together by the British 
Government, and that tliis con- 
nexion has beenTiept up in all the 
acts of Parliament.’ It will not, 
therefore, be now separated. The 
general terms employed in this 
section are sulliciently compre- 
hensive to embrace any descrip- 
tion of entry ; and in his instruc- 
tions to the severa collectors, the 
President may properly direct an 
entry similar to that specified in 
the first section of the bill, and in 
the spirit of our proposition r 
Such, I presume, was the pur- 
])OEe of the law. I have, however, 
suggested to this Government, in 
answer to the difficulty felt upon 
lhis^)oint, the possibility that these 


general terms may have proceeded 
from an apprehension of the ex- 
isting discriminating duty of one 
dollar per ion on American ves- 
sels in these northern colonial 
polls. Should such be the case, 
it will not escape you that this 
duty is prescribed by the order 
of the King in Council in 1823, 
in retaliation of our law of that 
year ; and that, by the terms of 
my proposition, it will be now 
abolished. 

If the remaining words of ap- 
parent difficulty constitute a pro- 
vision inconsistent with our propo- 
sition and the act of 5th July, 
1825, 1 am obliged to confess my- 
self incapable of comprehending 
either their object or meaning. I 
refer, of course, to the following 
clause : ‘ having the commercial 
intercourse of the United St^ates 
with all other parts of the British 
dominions or possessions on a 
footing not less favorable \o the 
United States than it now w.’ 

Such a provision, or anything 
resembling it, is now intrqj|jluced 
for the first time into our legisla- 
tion upon this subject. With all 
other parts of the British domin- 
ions, our commercial intercourse 
is regulated cither by the conven- 
tion witji Great Britain, or, with 
the exception of the ports in the 
northern provinces, absolutely pro- 
liRiited by acts of Parliament. 
No legislation on either side can 
effect the stiiMilaiions of the con- 
vention, anti any relaxation of 
existing prohibitions must be be- 
neficial. 

This clause, as it stands, if it 
be not altogether nugatory and 
out of place, would beem rather 
to apprehend some evil, not un- 
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derstood o^^Slained, from ad- 
vantages to be conferred on our 
trade by Great Britain. In any 
view of the subject, however, it 
can properly rglate only to the 
fooling on which our commercial 
intercourse with other ports will 
be left at the time of conceding 
such advantages. Happily, there- 
fore, witli whatever jbject the 
clause may have been introduced, 
the President may issue his pro- 
clamation with every assurance 
that the correspondent acts on 
the part of this Government, 
will leave ‘ the commercial inter- 
course of the United States with 
all other parts of the British do- 
minions on a footing not less fa- 
vorable to the United States tlian 
it now is.’ 

That you may have all the Brit- 
ish acts of Parliament relative to 
lhi‘> subject before you, and com- 
pare without difficulty the various 

y rovjsions of the act of the 5th 
uly, 1825, for the encourage- 
ment of British shipping and na- 
vigation, and of that of the same 
dateTcgulaiing the trade with the 
British possessions abroad, I have 
tfee honor herewith to forward you 
^flume's Custom Laws,'* contain- 
ing all that may be useful in your 
researches. * 

The observations of the Earl of 
Aberdeen relative to the scale of 
duties in favor of those interests 
incidentally fostered by the sus- 
pension of the intercourse between 
the United States and the West 
Indies, are less unfavorable than, 
at the date of my despatch of the 
Cth April, I had reason to appre- 
hend. It was on the ground of 
this apprejjension, principally, that, 
in my note to* Lord Aberdeen of 


the 12th July last, I alluded so 
particularly to the acts of Con- 
gress reducing the duty on several 
articles of West India produce. 

Though it may be probable that 
the schedule of duties adopted 
contemporaneously with the act 
of Parliament of the 6th July, 
1826, will be hereafter modified, 
the effect must be more severely 
felt by the West India planter, 
already overburthened, Aan by 
our merchants ; and in this there 
is a safe guarantee against any ex- 
cessive alteration. There is good 
reason to believe, moreover, that 
such modification, whenever it 
shall be made, will consist in re- 
ducing the duty on some impor- 
tant articles, while it may increase 
it on others ; and that our trade, 
in the aggregate, will not be ma- 
terially affected. This modifica- 
tion, however, is not a part or 
condition of the present arrange- 
ment, and will therefore depend 
upon future contingencies, of which 
each nation will be free to take 
advantage ; and ours, particularly, 
to resort to countervailing duties, 
if that course be deemed expedi- 
ent. On this question, we will 
always have the West Indian in- 
terest on our side ; and that, after 
the concessions heretofore made, 
is all we can expect. The ar- 
rangement now proposed will re- 
store to our vessels the direct trade 
with the British colonial ports, and 
place the navigation of both coun- 
tries in that trade upon an equal 
footing. We may safely rely 
upon "the skill and enterprise of 
the American merchants to ac- 
complish the rest. 

I need scarcely refer to the 
period for which this question has 
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embarrassed the trade of our citi- 
zens and the relations of the two 
countries, nor to the numerous 
failures which have attended the 
eiTorts of our Government to ad- 
just it. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that, in producing these 
failures, technical interpretations 
and misapprehension of legal pro- 
visions have had their full share. 
Sensible of this, I felt it my duty 
to guard, if possible, against their 
recurrence; and after the solici- 
tude and perseverance with which 
I have conducted the negotfcition, 
I could not shun the responsibility 
of attempting to reconcile the 
apparent obscurities of tlie law 
with the clear and frank object of 
our Government. I am happy to 
believe, moreover, that, in the at- 
tempt, I am fully sustained by the 
soundest principles of construction. 
In any event, I shall feel conscious 
that, with the sincerest desire to 
conform to the instructions and 
.sustain the character of the Exec- 
utive, 1 have faiilifully contributed 
to succor the enterprise of my 
fellow-citizens, and to place the 
foreign relations of the country 
upon a foundation of lasting har- 
mony. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
very respectfully your obedient 
servant, 

Louis McLane. 

To THE Hon. Martin VanBuren, 

Sec’y of State, Washm|;ton. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr 
McLane. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 17, 1830. 

The undersigned, his Majesty’s 
mncipal Secretary of Stale for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of Mr McLane, Envoy Ex- 


traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from die United States of 
America to this Court, dated the 
12ih ultimo, communicating cer- 
tain measures which have been 
adopted by Cong^es.s with a view 
to remove the obstacles which 
have hitherto impeded the rc-cs- 
tablishment of the commercial in- 
tercourse between the United 
States and the British West India 
colonies. 

Previously to the receipt of this 
communication, his Majesty’s 
Government had already had un- 
der their consideration Mr Mc- 
Lanc’s note of the 16th March 
last, explanatory of the proposi- 
tion contained in his letter oi the 
12th of December, 1829, with 
reference to the same subject ; 
and the undersigned assures Mr 
McLane that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in the earnest and dis- 
passionate attention which they 
bestowed upon this proposition, 
were actuated by the most friend- 
ly feelings towards the Goveni- 
nient of the United States, and 
by a sincere disposition to ^neet 
the proposals which he w’as au- 
thorized to make in the spirit 
with which they were offered. 

But the undersigned considers 
it unnecessary now to enter into 
any detailed discussion of the 
points embraced in those pre- 
vious communications of Mr Mc- 
Lar?e, because lliey are in a great 
measure superseded by the more 
.specific, and tlierefore more satis- 
factory pre^sitions contained in 
his note of the 12th ultimo; to 
the contents of which note, there- 
fore, the undersigned will princi- 
pally confine his present obser- 
vations. * 

Of the character and effect of 
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ihe recent measure of the American 
Congress, Mr McLane observes 
that ‘ it concedes in its terms all 
the power in tlie regulation of the 
colonial trade, and authorizes the 
President to confer on British 
subjects all tliose privileges, as 
well in the circuitous as tiTe direct 
voyage, which Great Britain has 
at any time demanded or desired.* 
In this declaration the under- 
signed is happy to observe the 
same spirit and disposition which 
dictated Mr Me Lane’s former 
communications, wherein he an- 
nounced the readiness and desire 
of the American Government 
‘ to comply with the conditions of 
the act of Parliament of 1825,’ 
and also that tiie claims advanced 
in justification of the omission of 
the United States to embrace the 
offers of this country, have been 
abandoned by those who urged 
them, and have received no sanc- 
tion from the people of the United 
States :’ ami llie undersigned 
readily admits, that, if the bill 
passecj by the American Legisla- 
ture he well calculated |)ractically 
to fulfil tlic expressed intentions of 
it^ framers, it must have the effect 
removing all those gronmis of 
difference beUvecn the two Gov- 
ernments, witli relation to tlie 
trade between the United Stales 
and the British colonies, which 
have been tlie subject of so mixrli 
discussion, and which have con- 
stituted the main cause of the 
suspension of the intercourse by 
those restrictive acts of the Unit- 
ed Stales which the American 
Government is now prepared to 
repeal. 

Tlie proposition now made by 
Mr McLane for the revocation of 
10 


the order in Council of 1S2G 
stands upon a ground materially 
different from that on which the 
same question was brought for- 
ward in the notes of Mr Gallatin 
in 1827, and even in the more ex- 
planatory overtures of Mr Mc- 
Lane contained in his communi- 
cations of December, 1829, and 
March, 1630. 

Those several proposals were, 
all ‘of them, invitations to the 
British Government to pledge it- 
self, hypothetically, to the revo- 
cation of the order in Council, in 
the event of a rc[»eal of those 
acts of the American Congress 
which gave occasion to it. His 
M.ajesly’s Government declined 
to give that prospective pledge or 
assurance, on the grounds stated 
in Lord Dudley’s note of the 1st 
October, 1827. But the objec- 
tions then urged arc not applica- 
ble to the present overture. Pro- 
vision has now been made by an 
act of the American Legislature 
for the re-establishincnt of the 
suspended intercourse upon cer- 
tain terms and conditions ; and 
that act being now before his 
Majesty’s Government, it is for 
them to decide wlietlier they arc 
prepared to adopt a correspond- 
ing measure on the part of Greet 
Britain for that object. 

Tlie undersigned is ready to 
admit that, in spirit and sijustanco, 
the bill transmitled by ?dr Mc- 
Lane is conformable to the view 
which he lakes of it in the ex- 
pression before quoted from his 
note of the 12ib July; and that 
it is calculated, therefore, to af- 
ford lo Great Britain complete 
satisfaction on the several points 
which have been heretofore in 
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dispute between the two coun- 
tries. He has also received, with 
much satisfaction, the explanation 
which Mr McLnne has afforded 
him verbally, in tlie last confer- 
ence which the undersigned had 
the honor of holding with him, 
upon those passages in which the 
wording of the hill appears ob- 
scure, and in which it seems at 
least doubtful whether the practi- 
cal construction of it would fully 
correspond witli the intentions of 
the American Governmci\t, as 
expressed by j\Ir Me Lane. But 
it is nevertbedess necessary, in or- 
der to remove all possibility of 
future misapprehension upon so 
important a subject, that be should 
recapitulate the points upon which 
those doubts have arisen, and dis- 
tinctly stale the sense in which 
the undersigned considers Mr 
McLune as concurring with him 
in the interpretation of them. 

The first point in which a 
question might arise is, in that pas- 
sage of the hill wherein it is de- 
clared, as one of the conditions 
on which the restrictions now im- 
posed by the United Slates may 
l3e removed, ‘ that the vessels of 
the United Stales, and llieir car- 
goes, on entering the ports of the 
British possessions, as aforesaid, 
(viz. in the West Indies, on the 
continent of America, the Baha- 
ma islands, the Caicos, and the 
Bermuda or Somer islands,) shall 
not be subject to other or liigher 
duties of tonnage or impost, or 
charges of any other descmjtion, 
dian would be imposed on British 
1 essqj||, or their cargoes, arriving 
in the said colonial ppsscssions* 
from the Vmted States of Amcri- 
It is not quite clear whether 
the CQQcluding words, ^ from the 


United Slates of America,’ arc 
meant to apply to the vessels of 
the United States, and their car- 
goes, in the first part of the para- 
graph, as well as tp those of Great 
Britain or her colonies, in the lat- 
ter part. 

It can scarcely, indeed, liave 
been intended that this stipulation 
should extend to American ves- 
sels coraing with cargoes from 
any other places than the United 
Stales, because it is well known 
that, under the navigation laws of 
Great Britain, no foreign vessel 
could bring a cargo to any Brilisli 
colonial port from any other coun- 
try than its own. 

I'hc next condition expressed 
in the act is, ‘ that the vessels of 
the United States may import in- 
to llie said colonial possessions 
from the United Slates, any arti- 
cle or arlicli's which could be 'im- 
ported in a British vessel into the 
said possessions from the U/uted 
Stales.’ 

In this passage, it is not made 
sufficiently clear that the articles 
to he imjioricd on equal tcrffis by 
British or American vessels from 
the United Stales, mvsi he the 
prodvee of the United States. 
TIjc inidersigned, however, can- 
not but sujipose that such a lirni- 
laiion must have been contempla- 
ted, because the clause of the 
navigation act already adverted 
to, wliercby an American vessel 
would be precluded from bringing 
any article not the produce of 
America to a British colonial port, 
is not only a subject of universal 
notoriety, but the same provision 
is distinctly made in the act of 
Parliament of 1825, which has 
been so often referred to in tlie 
discussions on this subject. 
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It was also necessary that the 
undersigned should ask for some 
explanation of that section of the 
bill which has reference to the 
entry of vessels into ilie ports of 
the United States from the conti- 
nental colonies of Great Britain 
in Norfli America. These are 
not placed, in the terms of the 
act, on the same footing as the 
ships coming from the colonies of 
the West Indies. 

With respect to the latter, the 
express provision made for the 
direct intercourse with those colo- 
nies, together with the simultane- 
ous repeal of the several Ameri- 
can acts which interdict, at pres- 
ent, the carriage of goods from 
ilie Lhiited Slates to West Indian 
ports, in ships having arrived from 
other ports in the British domin- 
appear fully to warrant the 
expression, before quoted, of Mr 
McLane, ‘ that the act would con- 
fer* on British vessels all those 
privileges, as well in the circuitous 
as in the direct voyage, which Great 
Britain has at anytime demanded.’ 
But, with regard to the continen- 
tal colonies, there is merely a 
provision for ‘ atimifting to entry, 
in the ports of the United States, 
British vessels or their cargoes 
from the islands, provinces, or 
colonies of Great Britain, on or 
near the North American conti- 
nent, and north or cast of the 
United States.’ It must indeed 
be presumed that vessels from 
these colonies are intended to be 
admitted upon the same terms, in 
all respects, and to be entitled to 
the same privileges, as British 
ships from any other British colo- 
ny. • • 

The act of Congress requires, 
as a further condition, that, when 


the intercourse with the West 
India colonies shall be opened by 
Great Britain, ‘ the commercial 
intercourse of the United States 
witli all other parts of the British 
dominions or possessions shall be 
left on a footing not less favorable 
to the L^nitcd States than it now 
is.’ 

Although it may be most truly 
stated that there exists, at this time, 
110^ intention to make any altera- 
tion in the commercial policy ol 
Gresrt Britain, and equally that 
there is no dis[)osiiion on the part 
of His ]\Iajesty’s Government to 
restrict, in any measure, ll>e com- 
mercial relations between this 
country and the United States, 
yet the positive condition to main- 
tain unchanged, or upon any par- 
ti(iular fooling of favor, every part 
of our system of trade affecting 
our intercourse with America,, 
could not, witli propriety, be made 
die subject of any specific en- 
gagement connected with the re- 
newal of the colonial intercourse. 
Whether that intercourse be re- 
newed or not, it ought to remain 
at all times as free as it now is, 
both to the Government df Great 
Britain and to that of the United 
Stales, to adopt, from time to time, 
such commercial regulations as 
either Stale may deem to be ex- 
pedient for its own interests, con- 
sistently with the obligations of 
existing treaties. 

It is due to the candor with 
which the communications of Mr 
McLane have been made on this 
subject, that the undersigned 
should be thus explicit in noticing 
the passage in the bill to which he 
has now adverted. 

Mr McLane, in his note of the 
12 th ultimo, has described and 
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explained the material diminution 
whicli has been made in the duties 
payable in the L^iiited States on 
the importation of certain articles 
of colonial produce* This mea- 
sure has been viewed by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government with sincere 
satisfaction, as indicating a dispo- 
.sition to cultivate a commercial 
intercourse with His Majesty’s 
colonies upon a footing of greater 
freedom and reciprocal advantage 
than has hitherto existed. But 
the undersigned must frankly.state, 
that, in the general consideration 
of the question now to be deter- 
mined, no weight ought to be as- 
signed to the reducli()n of those 
duties, as forming any pan of the 
grounds on wj^h tlic re-estahJish- 
ni^nt pf thr/ intpiToursp inaj bg 
acceded to. Tlioso clianges are 
part of the general scheme of 
taxation vvhicli the Government of 
America may, at all times, impose 
or modify, with the same freedom 
as that vvhicli Great Britain may 
exercise in the regulation of any 
part of its system of duties ; and 
it is the more essential that His 
Majesty’s Government should not 
contra^, by implication, any en- 
gagement towards that of the 
United Stales with respect to sucli 
alterations, because His Majesty’s 
Government have already liad 
under their consideration the ex- 
pediency of introducing some 
modifications into the schedule 
of duties attached to the act of 
Parliament of 1825, with a view 
more effectually to support the 
interffsts of the British North 
Anierican polonies. To those in- 
terests, fostered, as they havd in- 
cidentally been, by tbe suspension 
of the intercourse between the 
United«States and the West Indies, 


His Majesty’s Government will 
continue to look with an earnest 
desire to afford tliem such protec- 
tion by discriminating duties, as 
may appear to be consistent with 
the interests of other parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions, and with a 
sound policy in the coitimercial 
relations of this country with all 
other States. 

The undersigned has thouglit it 
desirable that this point should 
be distinctly understood on both 
sides, in order that no doubt should 
exist of the right of Groat Britain 
to vary those duties from time to 
time, according to her own views 
of expediency, unfettered by any 
ohlie:ntion, expressed or implied, 
towards the United Stales or any 
other country. 

The undersigned adverts again 
with satisfaction to the verbal px- 
planations which he has received 
from Mr McLane of those passa- 
ges in the act of Congress which 
iiave not appeared to the under- 
signed to be literally adapted to 
the provisions of the act of J^ar- 
liament of 1825. He concurs 
with Mr McLnne in thinking that 
these will be found to have heeh 
mereTy apparent deviations froifi 
the conditions of that statute, be- 
cause the vviiole of the recent 
proceedings of the American Gov- 
ernment and Legislature in this 
matter have been manifestly and 
expressly founded upon a deter- 
mination to conform to it. Any 
other view of the subject would 
be entirely at variance with the 
tenor of the several communica- 
tions from Mr McLane before ad- 
verted to, which have all been 
conformable to the cxpIK^it propo- 
sition contained in his note of tbe 
12th December, 1829, ^tliatthe 
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Government of the United States 
should now comply with the con- 
ditions of the act of Parliament 
of July 5, 1835, by an express 
law, opening their ports for the 
admission of British vessels, 
and allowing their entry with 
the same kind of British colonial 
produce as may be imported in 
American vessels, the vessels of 
botli countries paying the same 
charges ; suspending the alien 
duties on British vessels and car- 
goes, and abolishing the restric- 
tions in the act of Congress of 
1823 to the direct intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the 
British colonies ; and that such a 
law should be immediately follow- 
ed by a revocation of the British 
order in Council of the 27th July, 
1820, the abolition or suspension 
of *all discriminating duties on 
American vessels in the British 
colofiial ports, and the enjoyment, 
by the United States, of the ad- 
vantages of the act of Parliament 
of die 5ih July, 1825.’ It only 
remaftis, therefore, for the under- 
signed to assure Mr McLane that, 
i& the President of the United 
Skates shall determine to •give 
effect to the^ act of Congress, in 
conformity with the construction 
put upon its provisions both by 
Mr McLane and by the under- 
signed, all difficulty on the par|of 
Great Britain, in the way of a 
renewal of the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the 
West Indies, according to the 
foregoing proposition made by Mr 
McLane^ will thereby be removed. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to renew tP Mr McLane the as- 
surances of his highest consider- 
ation. Aberdeen. 

Lewis McLaiie, E^q. &c. 

10 * 


Mr Van Buren to Mr McLane. 

Department of State, > 
Washinorton, Oct. 5, 1830. y 

Sir : Your despatch of the 
20th August was, on the 3d in- 
stant, received at this Department, 
and witli its contents, laid before 
the President. 

You will perceive by the in- 
closed proclamation, and instruc- 
tiofts from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the collectors of customs, 
that the President has adopted 
without reserve the construction 
given to the act of Congress of 
the 29th of May, 1830, by Lord 
Aberdeen and yourself, by ac- 
cepting the assurance of the Brit- 
ish Government, with the accom- 
panying explanations, as a com- 
pliance with its requisitions, and 
by doing all that was necessary 
to carry the proposed arrange- 
ment into complete effect on the 
part of the United States. By 
virtue of the President’s proclama- 
tion, and the operation of the act 
of Congress above referred to, 
our restrictive acts are repealed, 
and the ports of the United States 
opened to British vessels coming 
from any of the British colonial 
possessions mentioned in both 
sections of the act, upon the terms 
stated in that act, and in the ac- 
companying instruction. The 
President does not doubt that, 
having thus given effect to the 
arrangement on the part of this 
Government, that of Great Brit- 
ain will without delay do what is 
necessary on its side to remove 
all existing obstructioris to the 
renewal of the intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the 
British colonial possessions refer- 
red to, according to the pfoposi- 
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tion submitted by you and accepted 
by that Government. He allows 
himself also to expect that the 
circumstance that the ports of the 
United States are forthwith open 
to British vessels, while the open- 
ing of those of Great Britain 
must await the action of the Brit- 
ish Government, thus producing 
temporarily an unequal operation, 
will induce his Majesty’s Govorn- 
ment to give to the matter its 
earliest attention. 

The President has derived 
great satisfaction from the candor 
and liberality whicl) have charac- 
terized the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers throughout the 
negotiation, and particularly in 
not suffering the inadvertencies 
of our legislation, attributable to 
the haste and confusion of the 
closing scenes of the session, to 
defeat or delay the adjustment of 
a question, with respect to the 
substance of which, and the 
interest of the two countries, in 
its adjustment, both Governments 
are now happily of one opinion. 
He cherishes the most lively an- 
ticipations of the solid benefits 
which will flow from the trade 
that is about to revive, as well as 
of the benign ijjfluence wdjich the 
satisfactory removal of a long 
standing and vexatious impedi- 
ment to the extension of their 
commercial intercourse is calcu- 
lated to exercise upon the rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
It is his wish that you should make 
his Majesty’s Government ac- 
quainted ^ with tlicse sentiments, 
and assure it that he will neglect 
no opportunity which may pre- 
sent itself, to prove his sincere 
desirotto strengthen and improve 
those relations by every act jvithin 


the sphere of his authority, which 
may contribute to con&'in the 
good understanding so happily 
established. • 

It is also to me a pleasing duty 
to express to you, as I am direct- 
ed to do^ the entire satisfaction of 
the President with your conduct 
on this important occasion. The 
untiring zeal, patriotic exeitions, 
and great ability, which you have 
displayed in the difficult negotia- 
tion thus satisfactorily concluded, 
realize all the anticipations he had 
formed from the employment of 
your talents in this important branch 
of the public service, and entitle 
you to the thanks of your country. 
To these sentiments I beg leave 
to add the expression of iny own 
unqualified approbation of all your 
acts since the commencement of 
your mission near the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

1 am, with great respect, ^'our 
obedient servant, 

M. Van Buren. 

Louis McLane, Esq. Envoy Extra- 
ordinaryt 8cc, flrc, 

By the President of the United 
Stales of America. 

A proclamation. 

Whereas, by an act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, passed 
on the twentynintii day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, it is provided, that, when- 
ever the President of the United 
States shall receive satisfactory 
evidence that the Government of 
Great Britain will open the ports 
in its colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, on the continent of 
South America, .the» Bahama 
islands, the Caicos, and the Ber- 
muda or Somer islands, to the 
vessels of the United States, for 
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an indefinite or for a limited term ; 
that the vessels of the United 
States, and their cargoes, on en- 
tering the colonial ports aforesaid, 
shall not be subject to other or 
higher duties of tonnage or impost, 
or chaises of any other description, 
than would be imposed on British 
vessels, or their cargoes, arriving 
in tlie said colonial possessions 
from the United States ; that the 
vessels of the United States may 
import into the said colonial pos- 
sessions, from the United States, 
any article or articles which could 
be imported in a British vessel into 
the said possessions from the 
United States ; and that the ves- 
sels of the United States may ex- 
port from the British colonies 
afore-mentioned, to any country 
whatever, other than the dominions 
or* possessions of Great Britain, 
any article or articles that can be 
exported therefrom in a British 
vessel, to any country other than 
tlie British dominions or posses- 
sions aforesaid — leaving tlie 
comfnercial intercourse of the 
United Slates wdth all other parts 
sf the British dominions or pos- 
sessions on a fooling not less favor- 
able to the United States than it 
now is — tliat then, and in such 
case, the President of the United 
States shall be authorized, at any 
time before the next sessiop of 
Congress, to issue his proclama- 
tion, declaring that he has received 
such evidence; and that, there- 
upon, and from the date of such 
proclamation, the ports of the 
United States shall be opened 
indefinitely, or for a term fixed, 
as the case piay be, to British 
vessels coming from the said Brit- 
ish colonial possessions and their 
cargoes, subject to no other or 


higher duty of tonnage or impost, 
or charge "of any description what- 
ever, than would be levied on the 
vessels of the United States, or 
their cargoes, arriving from the 
said British possessions, and that 
it shall be lawful for the said Brit- 
ish vessels to import into the 
United States, and to export 
therefrom, any article or articles 
w^iich may be imported or export- 
ed in vessels of the United States; 
and -that the act, entitled ‘ An act 
concerning navigation,’ passed on 
the eighteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, an act supplementary thereto, 
passed the fifteenth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and an act, entitled ‘ An 
act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United 
States and certain British ports,’ 
passed on the first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twentylhree, shall, in such case, 
be suspended or absolutely repeal- 
ed, as the case may require : 

And whereas, by the said act, 
it is further provided, that when- 
ever the ports of the United States 
’shall have been opened u’Tder the 
authority thereby given, British 
vessels and their cargoes shall be 
admitted to an entry in the ports 
of the United States, from tlie 
islands, provinces, or colonies of 
Great Britain, on or near the 
North American continent, and 
north or east of the United States : 

And whereas, satisfactory evi- 
dence has been received by the 
President of the United Stales, 
that', whenever he shall give effect 
to the provisions of the act afore- 
said, the Government of Great 
Britain will open, for an indefinite 
period, the^ ports in its colonial % 
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possessions in the West Indies, on 
the continent of South America, 
the Bahama islands, the Caicos, 
and the Bermuda or Somer islands, 
to the vessels of the United Slates, 
and their cargoes, upon the terms, 
and according to the requisitions, 
of the aforesaid act of Congress : 

Now, therefore, I, Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby de- 
clare and ^)roclaim that such evi- 
dence has been received by .me; 
and that, by the operation of the 
act of Congress passed on the 
twentyninth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
the ports of the United States are, 
from the date of this proclama- 
tion, open to British vessels com- 
ing from the said British posses- 
sions, and their cargoes, upon the 
terms set forth in the said act ; 
the act entitled ‘ An act concern- 
ing navigation,’ passed on the 
eighteenth day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen, 
the act supplementary thereto, 
passed the fifteenth day of Way, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and the act, entitled ‘ An 
act to regulate the commercial 
intercourse between the United 
States and certain British ports,’ 
passed the first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twentythree, are absolutely re- 
pealed ; and British vessels and 
their cargoes are admitted to an 
entry in the ports of the United 
States, from the islands, provinces 
and colonies of Great Britain, on 
or near thq North American con- 
tinent, and north or east of* the 
United States. 

Given under my hand, at the 
city of •Washington, the fifth day 
• of October, in the year o£ our 


Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, and the fiftyfifth of 
the Independence of the United 
States, 

Andrew Jackson, 

By the President : 

« M. Van Buren, 

Secretafy of State. 

* 

Circular to the Collectors of Ctc 5 - 
toms. 

Treasury Department, > 
October 6, 1830. j 

Sir : You will perceive by the 
proclamation of the President, 
herewith transmitted, that, from 
and after the date thereof, the 
act, entitled ‘ An act concerning 
navigation,’ passed on the 18th of 
April, 1 8 1 8, an act sufipleinentary 
thereto, passed the 16th of May, 
1820, and an act, entitled ‘An 
act to regulate the commerefial 
intercourse between the United 
States and certain British posts,’ 
passed on the 1st of March, 1823, 
are absolutely repealed ; and the 
ports of the United States are 
opened to British vessels •and 
their cargoes, coming from the 
British colonial possessions in the 
West* Indies, on the continent of 
Soutli America, the Bahama isl- 
ands, the Caicos, and the Ber- 
muda or Somer islands ; also 
from the islands, provinces, or 
colonies of Great Britain on or 
near the North American conti- 
nent, and north or east of the 
United States. By virtue of the 
authority of this jiroclamation, and 
in conformity with the arrange- 
ment made between the United 
States and Great Britain, and un- 
der the sanction of |.he President, 
you are instructed to admit to 
entry such vessels, being laden 
with the productions ol Great 
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Britain or her said colonies, sub- 
ject to the same duties of tonnage 
and impost, and other charges, 
as are levied on the vessels of the 
United States, or their cargoes, 
arriving from the said British 
colonies. You will, also, grant 
clearance^ to British vesSsels for 
the several ports of the aforesaid 
colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, such vessels being laden 
with such articles as may be ex- 
ported from the United Stales : 
in vessels of the United States 
and British vessels, coming from 
the said British colonial posses- 
sions, may also be cleared for 
foreign ports and places other 
than those in the said British 
colonial possessions, being laden 
with such articles as may be ex- 
porieii riun'i il'iC Uiiitcd States in 
vesspls of the United States. 

1 am, Sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

* S. D. Ingham. 

Secretary of the Treasury, 
[Here follows a copy of the 
above proclamation by the Presi- 
dent.] 

Ertract of a letter fromMrJIfc- 
%ane to Mr Van Barmy dated 
London, Nov. 6, 1S30. 

I received on the 2d instant, 
your despatch, number 22, of the 
6th October, transmitting the pro- 
clamation of the President, and 
instructions from the Treasury 
Department to the collectors of 
customs, executing, on the part of 
our Government, the proposed ar- 
rangement with this, for the resto- 
ration of the direct intercourse 
with the British West Indies. I 
comrnunicsfted these documents to 
the Earl of Aberdeen on the 3d 
instant, and have the honor to 


transmit herewith his answer there- 
to, and an order of the King in 
Council, completing the proposed 
arrangement on the part of Great 
Britain, and fully closing the ne- 
gotiation upon this important part 
of our relations. 

This arrangement has already 
produced, and will continue to 
produce, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion in the British northern provin- 
ces,* and with those interests which 
have been incidentally fostered by 
the omission of our Government 
to comply with the terms of the 
act of 5ih July, 1825, and the 
British order in Council of July, 
J 826. It may be expected, there- 
fore, as I have already stated in 
rny former despatches, that some 
attempt will be immediately made 
to reconcile those interests to the 
restoration of the direct inter- 
course. Some of the duties in 
favor of the northern productions 
will, doubtless, be increased, but 
others will be reduced. I cannot, 
however, at this moment, speak 
fully or with entire certainty of 
the intentions of this Government 
in that respect. 

It may be proper for me to in- 
form you, that, by the act of Par- 
liament of the 2d of July, 1827, 
entitled ‘ An act to amend the 
laws relating to llie customs,’ the 
importation of salted beef and 
pork is admitted into Newfound- 
land free of duty, and into all the 
other British ports at a duty of 
twelve shillings sterling the hun- 
dred weight. Under the present 
arrangement, by which the colo- 
nial ports are now opei^ed to our 
vessels, we shall be entitled to 
the bene6t of this act, and in that 
way acquire a valuable branch of 
trade, which we could not have 
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enjoyed by the famous act of 5th 
July, 1825. 

31r McLane to Lord Aberdeen. 

9, Chandos St., Portland Place, \ 
November 3, 1830. 5 

Tlie undersigned, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States, 
has the honor to transmit herewith 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, His 
Majesty’s principal Secretafy of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a pro- 
clamation issued by the President 
of the United Slates on the fifth 
of October last, and, also, a letter 
of instructions from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in conformity 
tliereto, to the several collectors 
of the United States, removing 
the restrictions on the trade in 
British vessels with the ports of 
the United States and the colonial 
possessions of Great Britain. And 
tlie undersigned takes leave to 
add, that, although these papers 
appear to be sufficiently clear and 
explicit, he will take much plea- 
sure in making any further per- 
sonal explanation of their import 
that may be considered desira- 
ble. 

It will be perceived, however, 
that, by virtue of the forego- 
ing proclamation^ and the oper- 
ation of the act of Congress of the 
29th May, 1830, the restrictive 
acts of the United States are ab- 
solutely repealed ; that the ports 
of the United States are open to 
the admission and entiy of feriiish 
vessels coming from any of the 
British ports mentioned in both 
sections of the said act, with the 
same kind of British colonial pro- 
duce as may be imported in 
American vessels, and upon the 


same terms; and that the alien 
duties, in the ports of the United 
States, on British vessels and their 
cargoes, and also the restrictions 
in the act of the* Congress of the 
United States of 1823 to the di- 
rect intercourse between the Unit- 
ed Stjftes and the BrSish West 
India colonies, are abolished. 

The undersigned has the honor 
to slate further, that these acts 
have been performed by the Pre- 
sident in conformity with the let- 
ter of the Earl of Aberdeen of 
the 1 7th of August last, and that, 
by accepting the assurance of the 
British Government, with the ac- 
companying explanation, asa com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the 
act of Congress of the 29th May, 
1830, and doing all that wasncces- 
sary on the part of the United States 
to effect the proposed arrange- 
ment, he has adopted, without 
reserve, the construction put upon 
the act of Congress both bjr the 
Earl of Aberdeen and tlie under- 
signed. 

In communicating thes% docu- 
ments to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the undersigned is instructed to 
inform him that the President fias 
derived great satisfaction from fhe 
candor manifested by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in the course of the 
negotiation; and that, having thus 
given effect to the arrangement 
ort the part of the United States, 
he does not doubt that Great Brit- 
ain, acting in the spirit and terms 
of the proposition submitted by 
the undersigned, and accepted in 
the letter of Lord Aberdeen of 
the 17th of August last, will as 
promptly comply with those terms, 
on her part, and remdve the ex- 
isting ODstructions to the renewal * 
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of the intercourse between the 
ports of the United States and 
the British colonial possessions. 

In conclusion, the undersigned 
takes leave to state, that, from the 
date of the proclamation of the 
President, the vessels of Great 
Britain hAve been and are Actually 
in the enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantages of the proposed arrange- 
ment, while the vessels of the 
United States are and must re- 
main excluded from the same 
until the requisite measures shall 
be adopted by this Government. 
The undersigned has the honor 
to ask, therefore, that the Earl 
of Aberdeen will enable him to 
communicate the adoption of those 
measures to his Government, by 
the opportunity which will offer 
for lliat purj)osc on the 6th instant. 

Tlie undersigned avails himself 
of tliis occasion to renew to the 
Earl of Aberdeen the assurance 
of hie highest consideration. 

Lewis McLane. 

To the Ri^ht Hon. the Earl of Aber- 
deen, bLC , ^c, &c. 


Lord Mcrdtcn to Mr McLane, 

t Foreign Office, Nov. 5, 1830. 

• The undersigned, Ilis Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of Slate for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of Mr McLane, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United Slates at 
this court, of the 3d instant, in 
which he incloses a proclamation 
issued by the President of the 
United Stales on the 5th ultimo, 
and also a letter of instructions 
from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in coi»forn)ity thereto, to the 
several coUcctors of the United 
States, removing the restrictions 


on the trade in British vessels 
with the ports of the United States 
and the colonial possessions of 
Great Britian. 

Mr McLane observes, that by 
virtue of the proclamation in 
question, and the operation of the 
act of Congress of the 29th May, 
1830, the restrictive acts of the 
United States are absolutely re- 
peahd; that the ports of the 
United States are opened to the 
admission and entry of British 
vesseb coming from any of the 
British ports mentioned in both 
sections of the said act, with the 
same kind of British colonial pro- 
duce as may be imported in 
American vessels, and upon the 
same terms ; that the alien duties 
in the ports of the United States 
on British vessels and their car- 
goes, and also the restrictions in 
the act of Congress of the Unit- 
ed States of 1823, to the direct 
intercourse between the United 
States and the British West In- 
dia colonics, are abolished. 

Mr McLane adds, that, in per- 
forming these acts, the President 
of the United Slates has adopted, 
without reserve, the construction 
put upon the act of Congress of 
the 29th of May, 1830, by him- 
self, and by the undersigned in 
his note of the 17th ol August 
last. 

The undersigned having stated 
to Mr McLane, in his above-men- 
tioned note, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, all difficulty on the 
part of Great Britain, in the way 
of the renewal of the intercourse 
between the United States and the 
West Indies, according to the pro- 
position made by Mr McLane, 
would be removed, he has now 
the honor to transmit to Mr Me- 
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Lane the accompanying copy of 
an order issued by His Majesty 
in Council this day, for regulating 
the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and His 
Majesty's possessions abroad. 

The undersigned cannot omit 
this opportunity of expressing to 
Mr Me Lane the satisfaction of 
His Majesty’s Government at the 
promptitude and frankness with 
which the President of tlie Unit- 
ed States has concurred in the 
view taken by them of this* ques- 
tion ; and at the consequent ex- 
tension of tliat commercial inter- 
course which it is so much the in- 
terest of both countries to main- 
tain, and which His Majesty will 
always be found sincerely desirous 
to promote by all the means in his 
power. 

The undersigned avails himself 
of this occasion to renew to Mr 
McLane the assurances of his 
highest consideration. 

Aberdeen. 

Louis McLane, Esq., &,c, &c, &c. 


At the Court at St .Tames’, 7 
Noveinher 5, 1830. y 
Present: The Kino’s Most Excellent 
Majesty in Council. 

Whereas, by a certain act of 
Parliament, passed in the Glh year 
of the reign of his late Majc.sty 
King George the Fourth, entitled 
‘ An act to regulate the trade of 
the British possessions abroad,’ 
after reciting that, ^ by the law of 
navigation, foreign ships arc per- 
mitted to import into any of the 
British possessions abroad, from 
the countries to which they be- 
long, goods the produce of those 
countries, and to export goods 
from such possessions to be car- 
ried to any foreign country what- 
ever, afid that it is expedient that 


such permission should be subject 
to certain conditions, it is there- 
fore enacted, that the privileges 
thereby granted to foreign ships 
shall be limited io the ships of 
those countries which, having co- 
lonial possessions, shall grant the 
like pri\flilege of trading iVitli those 
possessions to British shij)s, or 
which, not having colonial posses- 
sions, shall place the commerce 
and navigation of this country and 
of its possessions abroad upon the 
fooling of the most favored nation, 
unless his Majesty, by his order in 
Council, shall in any case deem it 
expedient to grant the whole or 
any of such privileges to the ships 
of any foreign country, although 
the conditions aforesaid shall not 
in all respects be fulfilled by such 
foreign country And whereas, 
by a certain order of his said Jate 
Majesty in Council, bearing (late 
the 27th day of July, 1826, after 
reciting that the conditions flicn- 
tioned and referred to in the said 
act of Parliament had not in all 
respects been fulfilled l^v the 
Government of the United States 
of America, and that, therefore, 
the privileges so granted as afore- 
said by the law of navigation to 
foreign ships could not lawfully be 
exercised or enjoyed by the ships 
of the United States aforesaid, 
unless His Majesty, by his order 
in Council, should grant the whole 
or any of such privileges io the 
ships of the United States afore- 
said, his said late Majesty did, in 
pursuance of the powers in him 
vested by the said act, grant the 
privileges aforesaid to the ships 
of the said Uuited States, but did 
thereby provide and declare that 
such privileges should absolutely • 
cease and determine in His Ma- 
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jesty’s possessions in the West In- 
dies and South America, and in 
certain other ol’ His Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, upon and from 
certain days in ihe said order for 
that purpose ap[)ointed, and whicli 
are loni; sinc,c passed : And 
whereas, •by a certain oth«r order 
of his said late Majesty in Council, 
bearing date the l()tl\ of July, 
the said last mentioned order was 
confirmed : And whereas, in pur- 
suance of tlie acts of Parliament 
in that behalf made and provided, 
liis said late Majosly, by a certain 
order in Council bearing date the 
•Jlst day of July, lb?o, and by 
lh(? said oriler in Council bearing 
date the 27lh d.iy of July, 182b, 
was ])leased to order that there 
sliould he cliarged on all vessels of 
tiic said lmil('d States which 
should eiifer any of the ports of 
His* ]Maj(Nty’s possessions in the 
West Indies or America, with ar- 
licleji of the growth, jiroiiuce, or 
manufacture of the said States, 
certain duties of tonnage and of 
customs therein particularly speci- 
fied And whereas it iiaih been 
made to ajipear to His IMajesty in 
GoLiiicil that tlic restrictions bere- 
i®forc imposed by the laws of the 
United Slates aforesaid upon Brit- 
ish vessels navigating between 
the said States and His Majc ‘Sty’s 
j)Osscssions in llic West Indies and 
America have been rejiealed, ^nd 
that the discriminating duties of 
tonnage and of customs heretofore 
imposed by the heuvs of the said 
United States upon Britisli vessels 
and their cargoes, entering the 
ports of the said States from His 
Majesty’s said possessions, have 
also becn«rep(jaled ; and that the 
11 


ports of the United States are 
now open to British vessels and 
their cargoes coming from His 
Majesty's ))ossessions aforesaid. 
His Majesty doth, therefore, with 
the advice of liis Privy Council, 
and in pursuance and exercise of 
the powtii’s so vested in him as 
aforesaid, by the said act so passed 
in the Olh year of the reign of 
liis said late Majesty, or by any 
oth%r act or acts of Parliament, 
declare that the said recited orders 
in Cogncil of the 21 si day of Jul\ , 
1.S2.3, and of the 27th day of 
July, 1820, and the said order in 
Council of the lOlh day of July. 
1827, (so far as the siidi last 
mentioned order ndates to the 
said United Stales,) shall be, anil 
the same arc hendiy, respectively 
nnoked: And His Majesty doth 
liirliiei*, by the advice aforesaid, 
and in pursuance of the jiowcrs 
aforesaid, declare that the ships of 
and belonging to the United States 
of America may import from the 
Uniiial Stales aforesaid, into the 
British possessions abroad, goods 
the produce of those States, and 
may export goods from the Brit- 
ish possessions abroad, to be car- 
ried to any foreign country what- 
ever. 

And the Right Honorable the 
Lords Commissioners of His Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, and tlio Right 
Honorable Sir George Murray, 
one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, are to give 
the necessary directions herein, as 
to them may respectively apper- 
tain. 

Jas. Bulleh, 

. \ true copy. * 

Count’ 1 Ottice, Wliitchall, 

Nov. (), 1830. 
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Present and proposed Import lJufics in the American Colonies. 


TABLICOF DUTIl'.S oncoriaiii iirticlctnf iirovninii><, nml of wood anil lumber, not tljpnrowth, 
jModuciion, or m iiuifiirtiiru of tin* L'liitcd Kiii;;iloiii, nor of iiiiv BritHb pussea^iioii, iinporlod or 
brou^bt by hou, or by iiilaiiil rurri.L<,'o ot nuvi^.il loo, i.itollio <io\L‘riil Driti<4li poHSCSHioiia lu America. 


] . (> I ; 'j’ Ji E II N r . o r. o n 1 1 : s. 

Imported or broiiijlit into tin* Bnti <li possoi-ooiiH on tbn conliiient 
of SiMiib Alltel :r I, or in tlio AVe^t Indies, the Uabuiim uud Bor> 
iiiii.la isiainls lorluded, \i^. * 

Provisions, viz. 

Wlioal, tiu; biJi-licl - -- -- -- -- -- 

Wheat, iuiporli'd from flic nortliern eoloniea - - -• 

Wheat Hour, the harrel, 

Wliosit imported Irom the norlhe^’n colonies, except 
Newlouiidl.indj - -- -- -- -- -- 

Th'v'.id or liiseuit, llie cwt. - -- -- -- - 

I'lour or meal, not of v. heat, like hatred, - - - - 
I'e '.s, hraii-, rye, eiil.iv.iueei», oal.s, harley, Indian 
corn, I 111' hti-'hel, - -- -- -- -- -- 

]\H'e.|}u‘ 100 Ui>. iie( ^ 

la VI s'ociv, - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

hV-MIll-n, M.'. 

Slnni;!.''', not hciii-r more than 12 inehe-. in lencith, 

the IdiK) - - ‘ 

Shmiilos. itiiporled fnen tlir* norlhern colonic**, - - 

Sl»iiio!e>hein:; more than J^inehC'.in leiijrlhtlic ItMX), 
ShiML'jv'”. imported from the noitlieiii c'olonies, - - 

Sl.ive^ aii'l lieadmii*-, vi/ . 

iedo.de, tile lOIlf', - -- -- -- -- 

wlnle oak, the 11,’di), - -- -- -- - 

iiiipoili'd irom flic nirtliern colonics, - - - 

Wood hoop*;, tlie IhOO, - -- -- -- -- 

importeil lioin llic northern colonies, - - - 

Wiii'e, ]yello\\. and ]>itch pine Juinher, the 1000 feet 
ol one in< li tinek, - -- -- -- -- - 

While, > cllow, and pitch pine lumber, imported from 

llie Tioi llujrn colinsie'.. - 

Other wood and luiiiher, the 1000 feet of I inch thick, i 

jnipoi led Is ojii tli(i iiorthein colonics, - - - ! 

it. S O It T III: It N () O L N T E tX I 

Iniporti’d or lircjiinlit into liio Brill ib pusscssiuns in N. America. [ 


Present duty. 


Proposed duly 


.£ s. (J. 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 ti (> 


£ s. d. 
0 1 *2 
duty free 
0 G 0 


j duty free, 
i dvily tree. 
I duly free. 


0 0 7 
0 2 a 

10 per cent. 


duty free, 
duty free, 
duty hee. 


0 7 0 
dtity free, 
oil 0 
duty free. 

0 1 .') 0 
0 12 (i 
duty free. 

0 ' ;> :i 
duly Iree. 

1 1 0 

0 rt :t 

1 fS 0 
0 7 0 


0 10 6 
duty free. 
I I 0 
duty free 

|o l.S ^9 

duly free. 

0 *7 10 
duty f-ee. 

Ill i\ 

thitv free 

1 k 0 

duty free. 


F’ROI IblO-VS, MZ. • 

Wfieat, the huslud, 

AVlieat Hour, the harnd, 

"May bfj warf iioiJ«e.j, without jiaynicnt of duly, for exportation 

»0 t>'C SOUlllLTlI rillollHW.] 

Ihead or biscuit, tlic cwt. 

J 'lour and meal, not of udieat, tlie barred, - - 

J^iMs, beans, rye, ealavaiices, oats, barley, Indian 

com, tiio bushel, 

Riec, the 100 Ihs. net weight, - - 

Live stock, 

Noiu. — By ut t r». Gcorgo IV. r. 114, food niid victuals, amnn^ 
other thin;;*., tit and iicrosqury for tlic British bshcrics in Anicncii, 
and iinpiirtcd in Britnli ships into the pluco ut or from wbuiicu 
the fislieiy is carried on, are duty frou. 

LuuBRn, VIZ. 

Shingles,^ -------- 

Slaves, - 

Wood hoops, ------ 

White, yellow, and pitch pine lumber, the 1000 foet 

of I inch thick, 

Othej wood and lunilier, the 1000 feet, - - - . 

I ,VLiy ho warobouHcd, without payment of duty, for exportation 
to ib<: soutlicrn culunieb.] c 


0 1 t) 

0 5 0» 


0 1 6 
0 2 6 

0 0 7 
0 2 6 
'itity free. 


duty free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 

1 1 0 
18 0 


duty free. 
0 5 0 


duty Iree. 
duty free. 

diitj' free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 


duty free, 
duty free, 
duty free. 

duty free, 
duly free. 
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Documcnis conofirning the Relations hciween the United States 
and the Creek and Cherokee Indians, 


Indian 7alh \ — From ihc * Presi- 
dent of the United Stales to the 
Cretk Indians^ through Cal. 
CroiecU. 

Fiuends AM) Broth Kus : By 
pnrniission of lli(3 Gioat Spirit 
above, and tho voire.* of the jieo- 
])lc, 1 have bet'll made Pje'sidoiil 
uf ibe United States, and now 
speak to you a', your falbc'r and 
friend, and reejiiesl you to listen. 
Your warriors liavt; known me 
loiiir. You know I Jove^ my wliite 
and red cliildren, and always 
sjieak with a s!rai;:bt, and not 
witli^a forked loniriie ; that I bavc 
always told you the truth. 1 now 
speak to you as to my cliildren, 
in t Ik •language of trtitli — Listen. 

Your bad men liaN O made my 
heart si' ken tind bleed b\ the 
inurder^fif one of my white ebild- 
vt*n ill Georciia. ()ur peaceful 
mother earth has been stained by 
ibff blood of the while man, and 
ea^ls for llie ])unisliment of*his 
murderers, wjiose surrender is 
now demandi'd under the solemn 
obIii!;ation of the treaty whicii 
your Chiefs and warriors in coun- 
cil have ai;rec(l to. 'J\) prevwit 
the spilling; of more blood, you 
must surrender tlie murderers, 
and restore the [iroperty they 
have taken. To preserve peace, 
you must comply with your own 
treaty. 

Friends and Brothers, listen: 
Where yoif now are, you and my 
white children arc too near to 


each other to live in harmony and 
peace. Your game is destroyed, 
and many of your people will not 
work .ind till the earth, lieyond 
the ^reat river Mississippi, where 
a part of your nation has gone, 
your father has provldi'd a coun- 
try largo enongii for all of yon, 
and he ailvises yon to remove to 
it. There your wliitt* brolliers 
will not tronhle } ou ; they will 
have no claim to the land, and 
you can li\e upon it, yon and all 
}()nr children, as long as l.he grass 
grows or the watc'r runs, in jicace 
and plenty. It will he yours for- 
cv'cr. For the iiujiroyements in 
the couimy where you now livt', 
and for all the slock which you 
cannot take with you, youi falliCT 
will pay you a fair price. 

In m\ talk to}oii in the Crock 
nation, many \cars ago, 1 told 
you of this new country, where 
you might be pr('ser\ed as a 
great nation, and w here yonr white 
brothers would not distiirb you. 
In lint country your FatliiT, the 
President, now promist's (o pro- 
tect YOU, to feed you, and to shield 
you from all cncroachm 'iit. VMierc 
vou now ]i\e, }our wliitt^ brothers 
have alw'.ys claimed the land. 
The land beyond ibe Mississippi 
belongs to the President, and to 
none else ; and be will give it to 
yon forcv('r. . 

My cliildren, listen. The late 
murder of one of my wliitc child- 
ren in Georgia, shows you that 
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you and they are too near to each 
other. These bad men must be 
now delivered up, and suffer the 
penalties of the law for the blood 
they have shed. 

1 have sent my agent , 

and your friend Col. Crowell, to 
demand the surrender of llic 
murderers, and to consult with 
you upon the subject of your re- 
moving to the land I have pro- 
vided for you West of the Missis- 
sippi, in order that my white and 
red children may live in •iieace, 
and that the land may not be 
stained with tlie blood of my 
children again. I have instructed 
Col. Crowell to sjicak the truth 
to you, and to assure you, that 
your Father, the President, will 
deal fairly and justly with you ; 
and while ho feels u Father’s love 
for yoiijthathc advises your whole 
nation to goto the place where 
he can jirolect and fost(?r you. 
Should any incline to remain and 
come under the huvs c)f Alabama, 
land will be laid off for them, 
and their families in fee. 

My children, listen. My white 
children in Alabama have extend- 
ed their law over your country. 
If you remain in it, you must he 
subject to that law. If you re- 
move across the IVlississippi, you 
will be subject to your own laws, 
and the care of yotir Father the 
President. You will be treated 
with kindness, and the land will 
be yours forever. 

Friends and Brothers, listen. 
This is a straight and good talk. 
It is for your nation’s good, and 
your Father requests you to hear 
his counsel. 

Anorew Jackson. 

]Marr:h2.‘J, 1829. 


The Serreianj of War lo the 
Cherokee Vclegaiion. 

Department of War, ) 
April 18, 18i>9. 5 

To Messrs John Ross, Richard Taylor, 
f^dward (1 miter, and William S. Goo- 
dy, Cherokee Delegation. 

Friends and Bkotiikrs : 
Your letter of the 17th of Febru- 
ary, addrjessed lo xhe late Secre- 
tary of War, has been brought lo 
the notice of this Dcjiarlmcnt, 
since the communication made to 
you on the llih inst. and having 
coinersed freely and fully with 
tlK‘ Pri'sident of the Cnited Slates, 
I am directed by him lo sulimit 
the iollowing as the views which 
are eutertained, in relcrcnce to 
tlic subjects wliich }()u liavc sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

You stale that ‘ thi' Legislature 
of (Jeorgia, in didiance of the 
laws of the United Status, anh the 
most solemn treaties existing,’ 
have extended a juiisdiclioik. oxer 
your nation, lo take elii'el in June. 
1830. That ‘your nation had 
no voice in the formation of the 
confederacy of llie and 

has ever been unshackled with 
the laws of individual StaK's, 
bec'ause imlepcndeiil of them 
and that consequently this act of 
Georgia is lo be viewed ‘ in no 
other light than a wanton usurpa- 
tion of i)owcr, guarantied to no 
Stale, neither by tlie common law 
of the land, nor by the laws of 
nature.’ 

To all ibis, there is a plain and 
obvious answer, deducible from 
the known history of the country. 
During the war of the Revolution, 
your nation was the friend and 
ally of OVeat Bt;itaiD: a power 
which then claimed entire sove- 
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reignty within the limits of what 
constituted the thirteen United 
States. By the Declaration of 
Independence, a^id, subsequently, 
the treaty of 1783, all the rights 
of sovereignty pertaining to Great 
Britain became vested resptictively 
in the original States of the Union, 
including North Carolina and 
Georgia, within whose territorial 
limits, as defined and known, your 
nation was then situated. If, as 
is the case, you have been per- 
mitted to abide on your own lands 
from that period to the j^resent, 
enjoying the right of soil and 
privilege to hunt, it is not thence 
to be inferred, that this was any- 
thing more than a permission 
growing out of compacts with 
your nation ; nor is it a circum- 
stance Avhence now to deny to 
those States the exercise of their 
ociginal sovereignty. 

li>the year ITSf), three years 
after the independence of the 
States, whicli com|)Ose this Union, 
had been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, a treaty at Hopewell was 
concluded with your nation by 
tl*e United States. The emphatic 
language it contains canno> be 
mistaken, commencing as follows : 
— ‘The commissioners }denipo- 
tentiaries of the United States in 
Congress assembled, give peace 
to all the Cherokecs, and recejve 
them into favor and protection of 
the United States of America.’ 
It proceeds then to allot and to 
define your limits and your hunt- 
ing grounds. You were secured 
in the privilege of pursuing the 
game and from encroachments 
by the vdiites. No right, how- 
ever, save a mere possessory one, 
is, by the provisions of the treaty 
11 * 


of Hopewell, conceded to your 
nation. The soil, and the use of 
it, were suffered to remain with 
you, while the sovereignty abided 
precisely where it did before, in 
those States within whose limits 
you were situated. 

Subsequent to this, your peo- 
ple were at enmity with the United 
States, and waged a war upon 
our frontier settlements; a dura- 
ble peace was not entered into 
with you until 1791. At that 
period a good understanding ob- 
tained, hostilities ceased, and by 
the treaty made and concluded, 
your nation was placed under the 
protection of our Government, 
and a guarantee given, favorable 
to the occupancy and possession 
of your country. But the United 
States, always mindful of the au- 
thority ofthe States, even when treat 
ing for what was so much desired, 
peace with their red brothers, 
forbore to offer a guarantee ad- 
verse to the sovereignly of Geor- 
gia. They could not do so ; they 
had not the power. 

At a more recent period, to wit, in 
1802, the State of Georgia, defin- 
ing her own proper limits, ceded to 
the United States all her western 
territory upon a condition, which 
w'as accepted, ‘ that the Lhiiied 
States shall, at their own exjjcnse, 
extinguish for the use of Georgia, 
as early as the same can be 
peaceably obtained on reasonable 
terras, the Indian title to all the 
lands within the State of Georgia.’ 
She did not ask the military arm of 
the Government to be employed, 
but in her mildness anfl forbear- 
ance, only, tliat the soil might be 
yielded to her, so soon as it could 
peaceably be obtained, ^J^d on 
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reasonable terms. In relation to 
sovereignty, nothing is said or 
hinted at in the compact ; nor was 
it necessary or even proper, as 
both the parties to the agreement 
well knew, that it was a right 
which already existed in the Slate 
in virtue of the declaration of our 
independence, and of the treaty 
of 1763, afterwards concluded. 

These things have been made 
known to you frankly and after 
tlie most friendly manner*; and 
particularly at the making of the 
treaty with your nation in 1817, 
when a portion of your people 
stipulated to remove to the west 
of the Mississippi ; and yet it is 
alleged, in your communication 
to this department, tliat you have 
‘ been unshackled with the law?> 
of individual States, because inde- 
pendent of them.’ 

TIic course you have pursued 
of estalilishing an independent, 
substantive government, w ithin 
the territorial limits of the State 
of Georgia, adverse to her will 
and contrary to her consent, has 
been the immediate cause which 
has induced her to depart from 
the forbearance she has so long 
practised ; and in virtue of her 
authority, as a sovereign, indepen- 
dent State, to extend over your 
country her legislative cnactinejits, 
which she and every State em- 
braced in the confederacy, from 
1783 to the present lime, when 
their independence was acknow- 
ledged and admitted, possessed 
the power to do, apart from an}'^ 
authority, or opposing interference 
by the GSneral Government.- 

But suppose, and it is suggested 
merely for the purpose of awakening 
your (getter judgment, that Geor- 


gia cannot, and ought not, to claim 
tlie exercise of such power — 
what alternative is then presented ? 
In reply, allow me to call your 
attention for a moment to the 
grave character of the course 
which tinder a mistaken* view of 
your own rights, you desire this 
govcnimcvit to adopt. It is no 
less than an ijivitation that site 
shall step forward to arrest the 
constitutional acts of an inde- 
pendent State, exercised within 
her own limits. — Should this be 
done and Georgia persist in the 
njaintenance of her rights and 
her antliority, the consotjiicnces 
miglitlx' that the act would jtrove in- 
jurious tons, and, in all j)rol)alnlity, 
ruinous to you. The sword might 
be louk(‘d to as the arbiter in such 
an interference. Jbil this can 
never he done. The Presirleni 
cannot and will not Ix'gnile 
with such an expectation. •The 
arms of (his country can never 
he employed to slay any State of 
this Union from the CKCTcisc of 
those legitimate jKwvers Vj)icb 
attach and belong to their sove- 
reign character. An iiiterferen6-c 
to Hie extent of affording you 
jMotcction, and the occupancy of 
your soil, is what is demanded of 
the justiec of this country, and 
will not be withheld ; yet in do- 
ing. this, the riglit of permitting 
to you the enjoyment of a sepa- 
rate Government within the limits 
of a State, and of denying the 
exercise of sovereignty to that 
State within Iter own limits, can- 
not be admitted. It is not within 
the range of powers granted by 
the Stales to the General Govern- 
ment, and therefore not within its 
conij)elcncy to be exercised. 
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In this view of the circum- 
stances connected with your ap- 
plication, it becomes proper to 
remark that no remedy can be 
perceived, except that which fre- 
quently heretofore has been sub- 
mitted f(3r your consideration — a 
removal beyond the Mississippi, 
where alone can be assured to 
you protection and peace. It 
must he obvious to you, and the 
President has instructed me to 
brine; it to your candid and seri- 
ous consideration, that to continue 
where you are, within the territo- 
rial limits of an independent State, 
can jiromise you nothing but in- 
terruption and disquietude. Be- 
yond the Mississippi your pros- 
j)ccis will be different. There 
you will find no conflicting inter- 
ests. The United States’ power 
and sovereignty, uncontrolled by 
the high authority of Stale juris- 
dict^n, and resting on its own 
energies, will be able to say to 
you, in the language of your own 
nation, ‘ the soil shall be yours, 
while file trees grow or the streams 
run.’ But, situated where you 
new are, he cannot hold to you 
such language, or consent to be- 
guile you bv inspiring in your 
bosoms hopes and expectations 
which cannot be realized. Jus- 
tice and friendly feelings cherished 
towards our red brethren Rf jhc 
forest, demand that, in all our 
intercourse, frankness should be 
maintained. 

Tlie President desires me to 
say, that the feelings entertained 
by him towards your people, are 
of the most friendly kind; and 
that, in tti6 intf rcourse heretofore, 
in past times, so frequently had 
with the Chiefs of your nation, he 


failed not to warn them of the 
consequences which would result 
to them from residing within the 
limits of sovereign Slates. 

He holds to them now no other 
language than tliat which he has 
heretofore employed ; and, in 
doing so, feels convinced that he 
is pointing out that course which 
humanity and a just regard for 
tlie* interests of the Indian will be 
found to sanction. In the view 
entertained hy him of this impor- 
tant matter, there is but a single 
alternative — to yield to the o[)cr- 
ation of those laws which Georgia 
claims, and has a right to extend 
throughout her own limits, or to 
remove, and by associating with 
your brothers beyond the Missis- 
sippi, to become again united as 
one nation, carrying along with 
you that proioction which, tlicre 
situated, it will be in tlie j)Owcr 
of the Government to extend. 
The Indians being thus brought 
together at a distance from their 
white brothers, will bo relieved 
from very many of those inter- 
ruptions which, sitiiatcd as they 
are at present, are without remedy. 
The Government of the Uiiitcd 
States will then be able to exer- 
cise over them a ])atenial and 
superintending care, to liappior 
advantage ; to stay encroach- 
ments, and preserve them in peace 
and amity with each other : while, 
with the aid of schools, a hope 
may be indulged that, ere long, 
industry and refinement will take 
the place of tliose wandering 
habits now so peculiar Jto the In- 
dian- character, the tendency of 
which is to impede them in their 
march to civilization. 

Respecting the intrusi(»ns on 
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your lands submitted also for con- 
sideration, it is sufticientto remark, 
that of these the Department had 
already been advised, and instruc- 
tions have been forwarded to the 
Agent of the Cherokees, direct- 
ing him to cause liieir removal ; 
and it is earnestly ho|)ed, lliat, on 
tliis matter, all cause for future 
complaint will cease and the order 
prove effectuak With great ‘re- 
spect, your friend, 

John H. Eaton. 

Opinion of the Attorney-General as 
to the riGht acquired to the soil 
under erislinG Treaties ivith the 
Cherol'ces. 

Office of the Attornoy-ijcneral U. S. ) 
March 10, JvSlo. ) 

Sir : The question which you 
propose, relates to the condition 
of those lands within the Cliero- 
kee hunting grounds, the iinjirove- 
ments on which, having been jiaid 
for by the United Stales, the 
lands themselves have been aban- 
doned by the individual occu|)ants, 
who have emigrated to the west- 
ward. The inquiry renders ne- 
cessary an examination of those 
doctrines which relate to the title 
of this Indian tribe to the land 
which it occupies, and of our re- 
lations to them, as these may have 
been affected by the treaties or 
compacts which have been enter- 
ed into with them. 

In the very elaborate opinion 
delivered by chief justice Mar- 
shall, in the case of Johnson vs, 
JVlclntosKy re-affirming the doc- 
trine asserted in Fletcher and 
Peck, anci speaking of the lands 
in the occupancy of the Indian 
tribes, it is declared, that, by the 
treaty .between Great Britain and 


the United States, which conclud- 
ed the w'ar of our revolution, the 
])OW'ers of government, and the 
rights to soil which had previous- 
ly been in Great Britain, passed 
definitively to those states ; that 
the Unitted Stales, or thef several 
States, have a clear title to all 
lands within the boundary lines 
described in the treaty, subject 
only to the Indian right of occu- 
pancy. Such, it is said, also, is 
the doctrine which has been held 
by the various European nations, 
tvho acquired territory on this 
continent, and who have all as- 
serted their right to the soil, by 
making grants of lands which 
were yet in the possession of In- 
dian tribes. Such, I have to re- 
mark, will morcoN'er be found to 
be tlie spirit of the several com- 
pacts entered into with this p^ar- 
licular tribe, if these are carefivU^ 
considered and general cx|ires- 
sions are interpreted as they 
should be, by a reference to ])rin- 
ciples which had been alien dy 
settled in previous sli|)u1alions 
with them, or ^vhich necessarily 
grew out of the relations bclw (*eM 
a cFvilized community, and tlie 
savage tribes which rove within 
the limits of its jurisdiction and 
sovereignty. 

Jn the first treaty with this tribe, 
tlimt cftncluded at Hopcw^cl), they 
are manifestly considered as a 
conquered people, and the terms 
of that instrument clearly indicate 
the recognition of the principle 
adverted to by the Su|)reme Court, 
in the case of Johnson and Mcln~ 
tosh, that a conqueror prescribes 
the limits of the rigl^t ofaconquesl ; 
and that the limitations which hu- 
manity, fortifying itself by usage, 
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imposes upon civilized nations, 
cannot be applied and enforced in 
relation to a savage tribe. 

The instrument commences by 
this emphatic •rleclaration : the 
commissioners plenipotentiary of 
the United States, &c, &c, give 
peace to* all the Clierokees, and 
receive thein info the favor and 
protection of the United States 
of America, on the following con^ 
ditions. 

Tlie tribe was no longer in that 
state, in which, as an independent 
and unconqiiered nation, it could 
stipulate for itself, that there 
should he peace between the 
United Stales and its ]K’oj)Ie ; but 
only in a condition to receive this 
as a boon resulting from the mere 
grace of the conqueror, li was 
a boon which was moreover 
grapted on such conditions as 
could only have been imposed on 
a cOiKjuered and unci\ ilized peo- 
ple.* They were re(|uired to re- 
store all prisoners and property 
taken by them during the war, 
and to, do homage to the United 
States, by acknowledging them- 
selves under the protection of this 
government, ami by expressly 
abjuring all other proteclion. 
When they .had thus humbled 
tliemsclves before their conquer- 
or, and it became necessary to 
assign to them a country, in which 
they might dwell, this was ^lot 
done by marking out to them the 
limits of a domain, which should 
be appropriated to them in fee, or 
by any other determinate title, 
and which, separated from the 
United States, should be circum- 
scribed by limits which each par- 
ty should be 'bound to respect. 
On the contrary, the terms of the 


treaty show, that, like the gift of 
peace, it was an act of mere 
grace on the part of the United 
States, by which a base and de- 
terminable interest was conceded, 
in the lands which were assigned 
to them. The fourth article of 
this instrument declares, that the 
boundary allotted to the Chero- 
kees for their hunting grounds 
between the said Indians and the 
Unhed States, idihin the limits of 
the United States of America, is, 
and shall be, kc, &c. The ter- 
ritory thus described, was then 
allotted by the will of the con- 
queror ; it was so allotted as mere 
hunting grounds^ over which the 
tribe was free to rove in pursuit of 
their game, without conferring on 
them any permanent interest in 
the soil itself, the fee in which re- 
mained in the State within whose 
jurisdictional limits it was; and 
these hunting grounds were ac~ 
knowledged to be within the. .sorc- 
reign limits of the United States, 
Such w ere the terms w liich the 
United States, in the exercise of 
the rights of comjucst, and of 
those acquired under the treaty of 
1783, with Great Britain, imposed 
upon the Clierokees ; and it was 
upon these conditions that the 
tribe agreed to accept, and to re- 
tain [)o^sessic)^ of the lands which 
were thus assigned or allolled to 
them. The principle thus deci- 
sively settled by the treaty of 
Hopewell, is fundamental. It 
constitutes the basis ol all subse- 
quent stipulations, and furnishes 
the key by which they arc to be 
interpreted. When, tlipreforc, in 
the subsequent treaty of llolston, 
the United States solemnly guar- 
anty to the Chcrokees, the lands 
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not thereby ceded, the stipulation 
must be understood with refer- 
ence to the iiUercst, which by the 
treaty of HopvwvU^ they had in 
these lands ; wliich it lias bi‘en 
seen was such, and no more, a.', 
an allotment of them for huntini^ 
grounds, could creates In the 
treaty afterwards entered into at 
Telllco, the continninjj; forct' and 
obIi^i;ation of this treaty is recoic- 
nised : for t!ie second article <.*\- 
pressly slijailates, that the treaties 
subsisting betwc'entlie conlriicling 
parties, are acknowledged to bi‘ 
of full and operaliini: I'orce ; to- 
gether with the constructio'i and 
usage under their res(i(‘C{i\'e ai ti- 
des, and so to tvjiitinue ; «ind 
tliat tnjaty is declared to la* addi- 
tional to, and to Ibrm a pan of, 
the lr(*aties alread\ subsi-iinu l.e- 
Iween the Ttiitod Sialt's and tin* 
ClK’rokecs. A likt* reconnition 
of tlie continued fiiee of lorm(*r 
treaties, is also found in tin* se- 
cond treaty concluded at Tellico, 
on the Jotii Octoben K\- 

cepl llu'ii as the}' wv'ia* mofhfied 
by the slipulatiojis of succi'cclliur 
treaties, the>t I’arlier compacts 
continue in force at the jiresent 
day. ^Ve may jias^, ther(*l()re, 
to those treaties which relate to 
the emigration of the Chf‘i-ok(*es 
to the lands west of the :Missi^sip- 
pi, which give rise to your iiujuiry. 

As early as in the fall of the 
year IS08, two deputations, the 
one from the upper, the other 
from the lower Cherokee towns, 
presented themselves at Wasliing- 
toii, the first to declare to tin? 
President their desire to engage 
in the pursuits of .agriculture 'and 
civilized life, in the country they 
then occupied; the second, to 


make known to him their wish to 
continue the hunter life. The 
deputation from the up[)cr towns, 
requestul from him the establish- 
niuit of a divisioniine between the 
uj)per and Iowan* towms, for the 
])urpo.sc, by thus contracting their 
society Vithin narrow^ limits, of 
beginning the establishment of 
fixed law Si and a n'gular govern- 
ment. Those from the lower 
tow n.s alleged the scarcity of game 
wda'i't* till*} then lived, and iliailc 
known their wish to r(‘inov(^ hc- 
\ond the Alis>i^-5ipj)i ri\er,on some 
\acani land of the Imitt'd States. 
In the early |>ari ol‘ ila* succeed- 
itm y(‘ar, llu* Jh'esid(‘nt rt’plied to 
thes(‘ appliiaiiioiis, e\prc*s>ing the 
w iliing;i(‘s'^ of the governmt‘nt, tis 
f.u* a." could la; n'asonahly asked, 
to snti.sl} the wislu's of both; as* 
surluz to ih()s(; wlu) should ^re- 
iinun. its ]);!tronag(‘, aid, and i»:ood 
m’ii:,hho»*hood ; and giving -Ifi 
those who wished to r(‘inov(‘,«/)er- 
inission to examine tin* country 
on the Aikaiistis and W hite rivers, 
with a promiso to exchamre it for 
a just j>orlIon oi' tliat wliicfi they 
should lca\ e. '^I'hese transactions 
are in the same spirit which dic- 
tated* the treaties to which wc 
ha\e referred. T[i(‘y are the 
aj)j)licaiions of a depend(;nt tribe, 
to a nation whose prot(‘ction they 
invoked, and whose right to regii- 
lat(; their concerns they recog- 
nis(‘d. They are n^gisiered in the 
compact ol 1817, which was en- 
ttr(*d into to give efleci to them. 

Among other jtrovisions of that 
instrument, it stipulated for the 
]>ayment by the United Stales ‘ to 
those emigrants, whose improve- 
ments should add ,rcab value to 
their lauds, a full valuation for 
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the same, to be ascertained l)y a 
commissioner to be apj)ointed by 
the President of tlie LTnited 
States.’ For all improvements 
which added raal value to the 
lands ceded to the United Slates 
by that treaty, they ae;rccd to i)ay 
in like manner, ‘or, in lien there- 
of to gi ve in exchange improve- 
ments irhich the cmigrunts may 
leave, and for which (hey arc 
to receive ]iay.^ Tliis compact 
inortTn'er provided ‘ that all those 
improvements, left by the emi- 
panls williin the bounds of the 
Cherokee nation, east of the ]\Iis- 
sissippi river, which add n^al 
value to the lamls, and for which 
the Uniu'd Slat(‘s shall i»:iv(* a con- 
sideration, and not so e\c hammed, 
shall be rented to the Indians, 
^c, ^c, until surrendered to the 
nation or by the nation.’ It w’as 
also auireed, ‘that the said Chero- 
ki>v,' Jialion shall not be called up- 
on fuj» any part of the eonsidcTa- 
tion paid for said improvements at 
any futuie ])eriod.’ 

The I ’nited Stales, by force of 
this treaty, and in consideration 
of the |)ay ments made in jnirsu- 
aiu»e of it, became land-holders 
in the Cherokee nation, within flie 
limits of those, boundaries whicli 
were yet reserved to them as 
huntinti; grounds. They were 
authorizeil by this agreement to 
exchange the lands, tlie improvo- 
ments on which they had jiaid for 
to the emigrants, and to make 
leases, through the agent, of such 
as they did not exchange. These 
exchanges and leases gave to the 
parties exchanging, and to the 
lessees the right of occupancy; 
and that wa» the* utmost to which 
.tlie Indian title amounted. Did 


not the United States succeed to 
this title of occupancy.^ They 
had the right to designate who 
should occupy the lands on wliich 
the improvements were, for which 
they had paid to the emigrants, 
either by exchanging them with 
those wdio abandoned improved 
lands within the limits of the tcr- 
rito'v, ceded to them by that 
treaty, or by leasing them throngh 
the i^gcnt, to such persons as they 
might think proper. 

For •whom them did the United 
Slates ac(piirc this right, wdiatcver 
it w as, to lands w ithin the limits of 
a particular Slate If it be an- 
iiWQvvA for themselves, the iiiquiiy 
i.^, by what authority could they 
acquire a title to such lands, with- 
out the consent of the State within 
whose limits they are? and again, 
wen' they not cx|)i’cssly bound by 
the articles of cession bctWTcn the 
UniK'd States and Ueorgia, of the 
2Ai[i April, lS02,to extinguish the 
Indian title \lor the nsc of Gcor- 
giaT If extinguished, did not 
tlie riciht, w hatever it w^as, which 
was acc|uired, instantly enure to 
the benefit of Georgia, as well 
because the United States had no 
right, without the consent of 
Georgia, to acquire donation with- 
in th(j limits of that state, as be- 
cause she had solemnly stipulated, 
and for a valuable consideration 
paid by Georgia, that she would 
acquire this title for the use of that 
slate ? The Supreme Court have 
decided, in the case of Johnson 
vs. McIntosh, as w^c have seen, 
that tlie title to all the lands within 
their boundaries, notwiih^anding 
the occupancy of the Indians, was 
ill the United States, or in the 
several Slates. In Fletcher and 
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Peck^ they have declared, with 
regiard to lands lying within the 
limits of the slate of Georgia, and 
occii|)icd by the Indians, that the 
iiltijnate fee was in that Stale. 
The proprietor of llie ultimate fee 
in the soil, must, it would seem, 
have the right to remove the in- 
cumbrances on that title; that is, 
in such a case as lliis, the right of 
pre-emption of the Indian title of 
occupancy. Whether this ri.tht is 
to be exercised independently, or 
under the supervision of die fcjd- 
eral governmen’. is a (jueslion 
which would depend on tlie tt'nns 
and validity of what is commonly 
called the Indian intercourse act. 

The jiraclice had been variant, 
blit in llie most recent ease of 
whicli I am advist’d, tliat of a con- 
veyance by treaty to certain jier- 
soiis wlio had acquired by jiiir- 
chnse the idtimate iec, which the 
state of New York originally held 
in certain lands in the occupancy 
of the Seneca triiie in that state, 
which treaty was held in tin.’ pre- 
sence of a comniisMoiuM- of the 
UniU'd Stales, and suiimitted by 
tltc President to the Senate, in the 
usual form, for their advice and 
consent ; as to its ratification, that 
body reiused its consent, and in 
an explanatory resolution, dis- 
claimed ‘ the necessity of an in- 
terference by the Senate with the 
subject matter.’ 

It would seem, then that, if the 
Indian title to the lands, llie im- 
provements on which were jiaid 
for by the United States, was ex- 
tinguished by the treaty of 1817, 
and the iicts done in ptirsuancc of 
that treaty, that the rights result- 
ing to the United States must 
have been acquired for, and mu.st 


have enured to, the benefit of 
Georgia. W^as the Indian title 
thus extinguished } We must keep 
in mind the nature of that title ; 
that it was a right of occupancy 
merely, to be exercised according 
to the usages of the tribe. Then 
vve are*lo consider, that, by the 
terms of that treaty, and the pay- 
ment of the valuation money stip- 
ulated for the improvcmtMiis, the 
United Slates actpiired the right 
to desiirnale the oeetipaifis • of 
those lands ; to (ixercise iluj 
power of exchanging and leasing 
them ; and that llu'y were thus 
withdrawn from the dominion of 
the triht\ W(‘re tin se rights, thus 
accjuircd by tlie United States, 
manifestly inconsistent with tin* 
continued exercise by the Indians 
of their original riii.ht of occu- 
pancy r ('luond llu^se lancls,^ was 
not that riirlit necessarily extin- 
guished ami gone ? 

lly tlie fifth article of llif; trea- 
ty of 1819, between the same 
parlies, it is .sti[>ulaied that the 
leases made in pursuance of tin' 
])rece(ling treaty, should fie void, 
and the United Slai(‘s agree to 
remove iiiiriidcrs on the lands* re- 
served for the (yherokees ; ^lut 
this stipulation, it ij? helievi'd, did 
not alFect the rights ac(|nircd by 
the United States by that treaty, 
nor is it considered that the term 
intruders could he applicable to 
the lesse(‘s of the United Stales, 
if any sm h there were, who had 
entered by virtue ol leases made 
in pursuance of that treaty, so 
long as those leases continued in 
force. It was not, 1 think, intend- 
ed by the United States to relin- 
quish the rights, ..wdiich they had 
acquired, and paid for, under the, 
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treaty of 1817, and which, by 
force of the articles of cession 
witli Georgia, if for no other 
c-ause, enured to the benefit of 
iliat state. 

I pass then to the treaty of 
1828, concluded with the’Chero- 
kecs west of the Mississippi, in 
which it is stipulated; that, to 
every Cherokee yet witliin the 
limits of the States, who may em- 
ig^te therefrom, and join his 
brethren west of the Mississippi, 
the United States will make ‘a 
just compensation for the pro- 
perty he may abandon, to be as- 
sessed by persons to he appointed 
^ the President of the United 
States.’ The term ‘ property 
which he may abandon,’ seems 
to me to relate to his fixed pro- 
perjy — that which he could not 
take with him ; in a word, the 
land and improvements which he 
has Occupied. On payment for 
tliesc, the United Slates would, 

1 tliink, acquire rights which would 
be inconsistent with the continu- 
ance of the right of occupancy 
theretofore existing in the tribe, 
add whatever right was tlius ac- 
quired by tlie United Stktes, 
would, in ihe.tcrms of the articles 
of cession before referred to, 
enure to the benefit of Georgia. 
The principle which is embraced 
in die first of tliese propositions, 
is recognised by the treaty of 
1817; and although the claims 
acquired under that treaty were 
adjusted and settled by the com- 
])act of 1817, yet the United 
States were, I apprehend, free to 
apply the same principle to future 
acquisitions, made with the assent 
of the particular occupants. To 
have relinquished the right so to 
12 


apply it, would have been to aban- 
don the policy by which, both 
before and since, they have en- 
deavored to promote the emigra- 
tion of the tribes dwelling within 
that State ; of which abandonment 
the result would be, that when 
even a majority of any tribe had 
been gradually withdrawn, and 
had received from the United 
Statfes compensation for their 
respective claims, the remnant, 
however small, would extend 
their title of occupancy over all 
the lands lying within the limits 
originally allotted to the whole 
tribe. Such, at least since the 
year 1808, seems not to have 
been the understanding, eidicr of 
this government, or <ff the par- 
ticular tribe whose rights are in- 
volved in tills inquiry. 

I am, respectfully sir, your 
obed’t serv’t. 

Jn. Macphf.rson Beurien. 

Hon. JoHX H. Eaton, 

Department of War. 

JHemorial of the Cherokee Nation 
of Indians. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of llepresciitatives ot the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

We, the utidcrsignerl, represen- 
tatives of the Clierokec nation, 
beg leave to present before your 
honorable bodies a subject of the 
deepest interest to our nation, as 
involving the most sacred riglits 
and privileges of tlie Cherokee 
people. The legislature of Geor- 
gia, during its late session, ])assed 
an act to add a large portion of 
our territory to that state, and to 
extcilid her jurisdiction over the 
same, and declaring ‘ all laws and 
usages, made and enforced in said 
territory by the Indians, tewbe null 
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and void after the 1st of June, 
1830. No Indian^or descendant 
of an Indian, to he a competent 
witness, or a party to any suit to 
which a white man is a party.’ 
This act involves a question of 
great magnitude and of serious 
import, and which calls for the de- 
liberation and decision of Congress. 
It is a question upon which the sal- 
vation and happiness or the misery 
and destruction of n naflov de- 
pend, therefore it should ^ot be 
trifled with. The anxious solici- 
tude of Georgia to obtain our 
lands through the United States 
by treaty was known to us, and 
after having accommodated her 
desires (with tliat of other States 
bordering oji our territory) by re- 
peated cessions of lands, until no 
more can be reasonably spared, it 
was not conceived, much les*^ be- 
lieved that rt State, jiroud of lib- 
erty, and tenacious of tlicng-Ar^ of 
wan, would condescend to have 
placed herself before the world, 
ill the imposing attitude of a usur- 
per of the most sacri'd rights and 
privilcL^es of a weak, defenceless, 
and innocent nation of p(‘oplc, 
who arc in perfect ])eacc with the 
United States, and to wliom the 
faith of the United States is so- 
lemnly pledged to protect and de- 
fend them against the encroach- 
ments of their citizens. 

In acknowledgment for the 
protection of the United States 
and the consideration of guaran- 
tying to our nation forever the 
security of our lands, &;c, tlie 
Cherokee nation ceded by treaty a 
large tract of country to the Unit- 
ed States, and stijHilated that the 
said Cherokee nation ‘ will not 
hold any treaty with any foreign 
, power] individual state, or with 


individuals of any sfate.^ These 
stipulations on our part have been 
faithfully observed, and ever shall 
be, . 

The right of regulating our own 
internal affairs, is a right which we 
have ifiheriletl from the* author of 
our existence, which we liave 
always exercised, and have inner 
.surrendered. Our nation had no 
voi('(’ ill tlic formation of the fed- 
eral compact iictween the S^*•:/s ; 
and if the United Stands have 
involved thoni'-elvcs ]>}' an agree- 
ment with Georgia, relative to the 
pnrehiise of our lands, and liave 
tailed to comply uiih it in the 
strieli'st letter of their compact, 
it is a mailer to he adjusted be- 
tween lluMUselves ; and on no 
jirinciple of jiisiico can an inno- 
cent ])eo])le, who were in no way 
a parly to that coiujini't, be held 
responsible for itsfullilment : con- 
sequently they should not b*? op- 
pressed, in direct violation of the 
solemn obligations pledged by 
treaties for their jiroteeiion. 

It is with pain and cleejl reirret 
w'e have witnessed the various 
})lan.s which have been a(Ivi.s4.'d 
wilkiii a few’ years past by some 
of the oflirers of the General Gov- 
ernment, and the measures adopt- 
ed by Congress in conformity to 
those ]>lans, with the view^ of ef- 
fecting the removal of our nation 
beyond tlie Mississippi, for the 
purpose, vs. has been (*xpresscd, 
to prornoU' our interest and per- 
manent happiness, and save ins 
from the impending fate wbieb has 
sw’cpt others into oblivion.* With- 
out presuming to doubt the sincer- 
ity and good intcntio<;|s of the 
advocates of this plan, wc, as the 
descendanis of the Indian race, 
and possessing both ilic feelings 
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of the Indian and the white man, 
cannot hut })clieve that this system 
to j)erpetnaie our haj)|)iness, is 
visionary, and that the antici|)atcd 
hlcssin« 5 s can ntWer be realized. 
Tlic history of the iirosperous and 
improvins; condition oi’ our pco- 
])lo in the arts of civiliztxl life and 
Chiisiianization, is before the 
world, and not unknown to you. 
The causes which have produced 
this ‘^reat clrani^e and slate of 
lhTfi":s, are to !)e traced from the 
r/VOfc, honor^ and wisdom^ in tlie 
j)olicy of the administration of the 
^rcat Washiuiiton — tlie Congress 
of the rnitod States and the 
American people ; the relationsliip 
and intercourse (‘stablished by 
treaties, and our location in the 
immediate neighborhood of a civ- 
ilized community — and withal oc- 
cupying a country remarkable for 
Its genial and salubrious climate; 
afFording abundance of good wa- 
ter, flmher, and a proportionate 
share of good lands for cultivation. 
If, under all these advantaires, the 
j)ermaiv:;nt pros[)erity and happi- 
ness of the Cherokee people can- 
jiot be realized, they never can be 
realized under any other location 
wniiin the limits of the United 
States. 

We cannot but believe, that, if 
the same zeal and exertion were 
to be used by the General Govern- 
ment and the state of Georgia, no 
effect a mutual compromise in the 
adjustment of their compact, as 
has been, and is now using to ef- 
fect our removal, it could be done 
to the satisfaction of the people of 
Georgia,* and without any sacrifice 
to the United States. We should 
be wantiuifin liberal and charita- 
ble feelings were we to doubt the 
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virtue and magnanimity of the 
people of Georgia, and we do 
believe that there arc men in that 
state whose moral and religious 
worth stands forth inferior to none 
within the United Slates. Why. 
then, should the power that fram- 
ed the constitution of Georgia, 
and made the compact with the 
Umtod States, be not exercised 
for the honor ol the country, and 
the ‘peace, happiness, and preser- 
vation ol a peopk', who were* the 
originifl pro[):ieloi-s of a large 
jiortion of the country now in the 
possession of that Slate And 
whose title to the soil thev now 
occupy, is lost in the ages of anti- 
quity ; whose interests are becom- 
ing identified witii those of the 
United States, and whose call 
tlicy are ever r(3ady to obey in the 
hour of danircM-. 

In the treaty made with the 
Cherokees west of the Mls-^issippi, 
in ^lay last, an article was insert- 
ed with the view of inducing our 
citizens to emigrate, which we 
cannot but view as tin iinprccc- 
donled policy in the General Gov- 
ernment ; and while we admit the 
liberty of the Cherokoi^s as free- 
men to exorcise their own choice 
in removing where they may think 
])roper, tve cannot admit tl right 
of the CIktoIvccs west of the 
Mississippi more than any other 
nation, to enter into a treaty with 
the United Slates to affect our na- 
tional rights and privileges in any 
respect whatever, and against 
which v\e would most solemnly 
protest. It is with no little sur- 
prise that we have seen i» a docu- 
ment printed for the use of Con- 
gress, connected with the subject 
of Indian emigration, the following 
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statements : ‘ from the ascertained 
feelings of the chiefs oi* tlic south- 
ern Indians^ there is a fixed pur- 
pose, by threats or otherwise, to 
keep their people from emigra- 
ting.^ Again, ‘ there is no doubt 
hut these people fear their ehiefs, 
and on that aceount keep baek.^ 
If we arc to nndcrsland that these 
remarks were intended to apjdy to 
the people and chiefs of our na- 
tion, we do not hesitate in sa/ing, 
that the informant betrays either 
an entire ignorance en the swl>jef‘t, 
or a wanton disposition to misrep- 
resent facts. The ehiefs of onr 
nation arc the immediate repiM)S(‘n- 
tatives of the ])eople, by whose 
voice they are elected ; and with 
cr|ua] proj)riety it may he said, 
that the people of the United 
Slates are afraid of their re]>re- 
senlatives in Congress, and other 
public officers of the govern- 
ment. 

We cannot admit that Georgia 
has the right to extend her juris- 
diction over our territory, nor arc 
the Cherokee people ])i epared to 
submit to her j)crseculing edict. 
We would therefore respectfully 
and solemnly protest, in behalf of 
the Cherokee nation, before your 
JionorahJe bodies, against the ex- 
tension of the Jaws of (Georgia 
over any part of our territory, and 
appeal to the United States’ gov- 
ernment for justice and protection. 
The great Washington advised a 
plan and afforded aid for the ge- 
neral improvement of our nation, 
in agriculture, science, and gov- 
ernment. President Jefferson fol- 
lowed the noble example, and 
concluded an address to onr dele- 
gation, in language as follows : ‘ I 
sincerely wish you may succeed 
in yohr laudable endeavors to save 


the remnant of your nation, by 
adopting industrious occupations 
and a government of regular law. 
In this you may always rely on 
the counsel and assistance of the 
United States.^ Tliis kind and 
gcncjrons policy to meliorate our 
conditio*!!, lias been blessed with 
the happiest results ; our improvc- 
iiicnt has 'been vvitbout a parallel 
in ilic history of all Indian nations. 
Agricidtnre is everywiiorc J>nr- 
sned, and the interf\sts of our ciii- 
'/ens are permanent in llic soil, 
\\\^ have enjoy (‘d the blessings of 
Cliristinn instruction ; the advan- 
l.iges of education and mciit are 
justly a])j)re(aaietl ; a government 
of regular law has been adopted, 
and the nation, under a conlinn- 
ance of thf‘ fostering care of the 
Lbiitc'd Stales, will stand forth ns 
a liviiig testimony, that all Irvlian 
nations arc not floomod to the fate 
which has swept many from the 
face of the earth. Under life pa- 
rental protection of the United 
States, we have arrived at the 
prcscjil dogiee of improyemenl, 
and they are now to decide wheth- 
er w^o shall continue as a people, 
or he Jihandoned to destruction. 

fn behalf, and under the autliAr- 
ily of the Cherokee nation, this 
protest and memorial is respect- 
fully submitted. 

Jno. Uoss. 

• II. Taylor. 

Edwahii Gunter. 

W If, LIAM S. Goody. 

Washington City, Feb. 27, 1829. 

CHEROKEE ADDRESS. 

Address of the Committee and 
Council of the Cherokee JSalion, 
in General Cou^edl oonvened, to 
the people of the United States . 

Some months ago a delegation 
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was appointed by the constituted 
authorities of the Cherokee na- 
tion to repair to the city of Wash- 
ington, and in behalf of this na- 
tion, to lay l)cfo4’e the government 
of the Uiiited States such re})re- 
senlations as should seem most 
likely to* secure to us, as a peo- 
ple, that j)rotectioii, aid, and good 
neighborhood, which Jiad been 
so often promised to us, and of 
which we stand in great need. 
Soon after their arrival in the city 
they presented to Congress a peti- 
tion from our national council, 
asking for the interposition of that 
body in our behalf, especially 
with reference to the laws of 
Georgia ; which were suspended 
in a most terrifying manner over 
a large part of our population, 
and [)(*otesting in the most decid- 
ed pterins against the operation 
of these laws. In the course of 
the winter they presented peti- 
tionsito Congress, signed hy more 
than (bur thousand of our citizens, 
including probably more than 
nineteen-twentieths, and for aught 
we can tell, ninety nine-hund- 
redths, of the adult males of the 
n<*tion, (our whole population be- 
ing ahoul sixtceti thousand), plead- 
ing with the assembled representa- 
tives of tlie American people, that 
the solemn engagements between 
their huhers and our fathers may 
be preserved, as they have bpeii 
till recently, in full force and con- 
tinued operation; asking, in a 
word, for protection against llireat- 
ened usurpaiion and for a faith- 
ful exei'ution of a guarantee which 
is pcrfe«Uy plain in its meaning, 
has been re[>eate(lly and rigidly 
enforced in oyr liivor, and has 
received the sanction of the gov- 
12 * 


ornment of the United States for 
nearly forty years. 

More than a year ago we were 
oHicially given to understand by 
the secretary of war, that the pre- 
sident could not protect ns against 
the Jaws of Georgia. This infor- 
mation was entiridy unexpected ; 
as it went mion the princijde, that 
treaties maile between the United 
Slates and the Cherokee nation 
have no power to withstand the 
legislation of separate States ; 
and of course, that they have no 
efficacy whatever, but leave our 
people to the mercy of the neigh- 
boring whites, whose supposed in- 
terests would be promoted by our 
expulsion, or exUirmination. It 
would be impossible lo describe 
the sorrow, which affiecttul our 
minds on learning that the chief 
inagislralc of the Uniled States 
bail conic to this conclusion, that 
all liis illustrious predeccissors had 
held intercourse with us on princi- 
ples which could not be sustained ; 
that they liad made promises of 
vital importance to us, which could 
not be hjlfillcd — promises made 
hundreds of times in almost 
every conceivable manner, — 
often in the form of solemn trea- 
ties, soineiimcs in letters written 
by the chief magistrate with his 
own baud, very often in letters 
written by llie secretary of war 
under bis dirccUon, sometimes 
oraWy by ibc prcsidcnl and ibc 
seevetavy to our ebiefs, and irc- 
quenlly and always, both orally 
and in writing by the agent of the 
United Slates residing among us, 
whose most important business it 
was,* to see the guarantee of the 
United Stales faithfully executed. 

Soon after the war of the ^evo- 
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lution, as wc have learned from 
our fathers, the Cherokees look- 
ed upon the promises of the whites 
with great distrust and suspicion ; 
but the frank and magnanimous 
conduct of Gen. Washington did 
much to allay these feelings. Tlie 
perseverance of successive ])resi- 
dents, and especially of Mr Jefler- 
son, in the same course of policy, 
and in the constant assurance that 
our country should remain iilvio- 
late, except so far as we vol- 
untarily ceded it, nearly banish- 
ed anxiety in regard to encroach- 
ments from the whites. To this 
result the aid which wa received 
from the United States in the at- 
tempts of our pco])lc to become 
civilized, and the kind efforts of 
benevolent societies have greatly 
contributed. Of late years, how- 
ever, much solicitude was occa- 
sioned among our peojdc by the 
claims of Georgia. This solici- 
tude arose from an apprehension, 
that by extreme im])orlunity, 
threats, and other undue influence, 
a treaty would be made, which 
should cede the territory, and thus 
compel the inhabitants to remove, 
lint it never occurred to us for a 
moment, that without any jiew’ 
treaty, without any as.sent of our 
rulers and people, w ilhout even a 
pretended compact, and against 
our vehement and unanimous ])ro- 
tcstatioiis, w'c should he delivered 
over to the discretion of those, 
who had declared by a legislalivi: 
act, that they w^anled the Chero- 
kee lands and would have them. 

Finditig that relief could not 
be oblaiped from the chief mag- 
istrate. and not doubting that our 
claim to protection was just, we 
made our application to Congress. 
Duriiig four long months our dele- 


gation w’aiied, at the doors of the 
National Legislature of the United 
States, and the people at home, 
in the most painful suspense, to 
learn in what manner our applica- 
tion would be answered ; and, 
now tliE^l Congress has adjourned, 
on the very day before 'the date 
fixed by Georgia for the exten- 
sion of lu3r op|)rcssivc law^s over 
the greater part of our country, 
the distressing intelligence has 
been received that we have rcceiX - 
cd no answer at all ; and no 
de]>artment of the government has 
assured us, that we arc to receiv'e 
the desired protection. But just 
at the dost; of the session, an act 
was j)assed, by Avhich a half a 
million of dollars was a])i)ropriated 
wards effecting a removal of In- 
dians ; and w e have great reason to 
fear that the influence of llii^.act 
wdll he brought to hoar most inju- 
riously upon us. The passage 
of this act was certainly uRdor- 
stood by the representatives of 
Georgia as abandoning us to tlie 
oppressive and cruel measpres of 
the Slate, and as sanctioning the 
opinion that treaties w^ith Indians 
do not restrain State Jegislatitfn. 
We arc infonned by those, who 
are competent to jjjdge, that the 
recent act docs not admit of such 
construction ; hut that the pas- 
sage of it, under the actual cir- 
cw instances of tlic controversy, 
will he considered as sanctioning 
the p] etensif>ns of Georgia, there 
is loo much reason to fear. 

Thus have we realized, witli 
heavy hearts, that our supplica- 
tion has not been heard ; that 
the protection heretofore experi- 
enced is now to be withheld ; that 
the guarantee, in consequence of 
which our fathers laid aside their 
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arms and ceded the best portions 
of their country, means nothing ; 
and that we must eitlier emigrate 
to an unknown region and leave 
the pleasant land to which we 
have the strongest attachment, or 
submit to tile legislation of^a State, 
which lias already made our 
people outlaws, and enacted that 
any Cherokee, who ‘shall en- 
deavor to prevent the selling of 
his country, shall he imprisoned 
iTi the penitentiary of Georgia 
not less than four years. To our 
countrymen, this has been melan- 
choly intelligence, and witli the 
most bitter disappointment has it 
been received. 

But in the midst of our sor- 
rows, we do not forget our obli- 
gations to our friends and bene- 
factors. It was with sensations 
of inexpressible joy, that we have 
learned, that the voice of thous- 
ands, in many jiarls of th.c United 
States, has hcen raised in our be- 
half, and numerous memorials of- 
fered in our favor, in both houses 
of Coggress. To those numer- 
ous friends, who have thus sym- 
pathized with us in our low estate, 
tender our grateful acknow- 
ledgments. In pleading *our 
cause, they . have pleaded the 
cause of the poor and defence- 
less tliroiighout the world. Our 
special thanks arc due, liowever, 
to those honorable men, whctso 
ably and ekxjuently asserted our 
rights, in both branches of the 
National Legislature. Their ef- 
forts will be appreciated wherever 
the merits of this question shall 
be known ; and we cannot but 
think, that they have secured for 
themselves a permanent refuta- 
tion among the disinterested ad- 
vocates of humanity, equal rights, 


justice, and good faith. We even 
cherish the hope, that these efforts, 
seconded and followed by others 
of a similar character, will yet be 
available, so far as to mitigate our 
sufferings, if not to effect our en- 
tire deliverance. 

Before we close this address, 
permit us to state what we con- 
ceive to he our relations with the 
United States. After the peace 
of 1783, the Clierokees were an 
inde))cndent people ; absolutely 
so, as much as any people on 
earth. They had been allies to 
Great Britain, and as a faithful 
ally took a part in the colonial 
war on her side. They had 
placed themselves under her pro- 
tection, and had they, without 
cause, declared hostility against 
their protector, and had the colo- 
nies been subdued, what might 
not have been their fate? Bui 
her powder on this continent was 
broken. She acknowledged the 
independence of the United 
Stales, and made peace. The 
Clierokees therefore stood alone ; 
and ill these circumstances, con- 
tinued the war. They were then 
under no obligations to the United 
Stales any more than lo Great 
Britain, France or Spain. Ihc 
United States never subjugated 
the Clierokees; on the contrary, 
our hilhcrs remained in possession 
of their country, and with arms 
in their hands. 

Tlie people of the United 
Status sought a peace ; and, in 
1785, the treaty of Flopewcll was 
formed, by which the Cheiokecs 
came under the protection of the 
United States, and submitted to 
such limitations of sovereignly as 
arc mentioned in that instrument. 
None of tlicse limitations, liowevt 
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er, affected, in the slightest de- 
gree, tlieir rights of self-govern- 
nient and inviolate territory. The 
citizens of llic United States Imd 
no right of passage through the 
Cherokee country till the year 
1791, and then only in one di- 
rection, and l»y an express treaty 
stipulation. When the federal 
constitution was adopted, the trea- 
ty of Ho])e\vell was confirmed, 
with all other treaties, as the* su- 
preme law of the land. In 1791, 
tlie treaty of Holston was •made, 
by which the sovereignly of the 
Cherokccs was qualified as follows: 
The Cherokees acknowledged 
themselves to he nndej' the pro- 
tection of the United States, 

and ofno other sovereign. — They 
engaged that they would nut (lold 
any treaty witli a foreign power, 
with any sepaj*ate Stale of the 
Union, or with individuals. They 
agreed tliat the United States 

should have the exclusive right 

of regulating their trade ; that the 
citizens of the United States 

should have a right of way in 
one direction througl) the Chero- 
kee country : and that if an In- 
dian should do injury to a citizen 
of the United Stales he should 
be delivered up to ho tried and 
punished. A cession of lands 
was also made to the United 
States. On the other hand, the 
United States paid a sum of mon- 
ey ; offered protection ; engag- 
ed to punish citizens of the Unit- 
ed States who should do any 
injury to tlic^ Cherokees ; aban- 
doned while settlers on Cherokee 
lands to. the discretion of the 
Cherokees ; stipulated that while 
men should not hunt on these 
lands, nor even enter the country 
witlioiit a passport ; and gave a 


solemn guarantee of all Cherokee 
lauds not ceded. — Tliis treaty 
is the basis of all subse(|uent 
compacts ; and in none of them 
are the relations ©f the parties at 
all changed. 

The^ Clicrokees have always 
fulfilled their engagemenfs. They 
have never reclaimed those por- 
tions of eoveieignty which they 
surrendered by the treaties of 
Hopewell and Holston. These 
portions were surrendered for'TliO 
pui jiose of obtaining the guarantee 
which was recommended to them 
as the great equivalent. Had 
tliey refused to comply with their 
engagements, then' is no doubt 
the United Stales would liave en- 
forcetl a compliance. Is the du- 
ty of fulfilling engagements on the 
othm* side less binding than it 
would he, ii‘ the Cherokees jjad 
the power of enforcing their just 
claims ? 

Tlie people of the United 
Stales will have* the fairness to 
reflect, that all the treaties he- 
Uveen thiMii and tin' Cherokees 
were made, al tlie solicitation, 
and for the henefil, of the wliites ; 
dial valualile considerations wrt-e 
giveb for every slipulation, on the 
pan of the United. States; that 
it is impossible to reinstate the 
parties in their former situation, 
that there are now hundreds of 
lliQusands of citizens of the Unit- 
ed Slates residing upon lands 
ceded by tin Cherokees in these 
very treaties ; and that our peo- 
ple have trusted their country to 
the guarantee of the United Slates. 
If lliis guarantee fails them, in 
what can they trust, and where 
can they look for |wotectlon ? 

We arc aware, that some per- 
sons suppose it will be for our ad- 
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vantage to remove beyond the 
Mississippi. Wc think other- 
wise. Our people universally 
think otherwise. Tliinking that 
it would be fatai to their interest, 
they have almost to a man sent 
tlieir memorial to Congress, de- 
precating the necessity of a re- 
moval. This (juestion was distinct- 
ly before their minds <tvhen they 
signed their memorial. %Not an 
adult person can be found, who 
has not an opinion on the subject, 
and if the people were to under- 
stand distinctly, that they could be 
protected against the laws of the 
neighboring States, there is ])ro- 
bably not an adult ])erson in the 
nation, who would think it best 
to remove; though ‘possibly a 
few might emigrate individually. 
There arc doubtless many, who 
wqjjld /lee to an unknown country, 
however beset witli dangers, pri- 
vations and sufterings, rather than 
be sentenced to s])end six years 
in a Georgia prison for advising 
one of their neighbors not to be- 
tray country. And tliere are 
others who could not think of 
living as outlaws in their native 
Itfiid, exposed to numberless vox- 
aftions, and excluded from being 
parties or witnesses in a court of 
justice. It is incredible that Geor- 
gia should ever have enacted the 
oppressive laws to which reference 
is here made, unless she had 
supposed that somcihing extreme- 
ly terrific in its character was 
necessary in order to make the 
Cherokccs willing to remove. 
We are not willing to remove ; 
and if ^ve could i)e brought to 
this extremity, it would be not by 
argument? nou because our judg-- 
ment was satisfied, not because 
our condition will be improved ; 


but only because we cannot en- 
dure to be deprived of our na- 
tional and individual rights and 
subjected to a process of intolera- 
ble oppression. 

We wish to remain on the land 
of our fathers. Wc have a j)er- 
fcct and original right to j ernaiii 
without interruption or molesta- 
tion. The treaties willi us, and 
laws of the United Stales made 
in pursuance of treaties, guaranty 
our residence, and oiir privileges 
and secure us against inlnulcrs. 
Our only request is, that these 
treaties may be fulfilled, and these 
laws executed. 

But if wc are compelled to 
leave our country, wc sec uotliing 
but ruin before us. Tho country 
west of the Arkansas territory is 
unknown to us. From what wc 
can learn of it, we liave no pre- 
possessions in its favor. AH tlic 
inviting parts of it, as wc believe, 
are preoccupied by various Indian 
nations, to which it lias been as- 
signed, They would regard us 
as intruders, and look ujion us 
with an evil eye. The far greater 
part of that region is, beyond all 
controversy, badly supplied with 
wood and water; and no Indian 
tribe can live as agriculturists with- 
out these articles. AH our neigh- 
bors, in case of our removal, 
lliongh crowded into our near 
vicinity, would speak a language 
totally (lifferent from ours, and 
practise different customs. The 
original possessors of lliat region 
are" now wandering savages, lurk- 
ing for prey in tlie neighborhood. 
They have always been at war, 
and’ would be easily tempted to 
turn their arms against peaceful 
emigrants. Were the country to 
which we arc urged much better, 
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than it is represented to be, and 
were it free from the objections 
which we have made to it, still it 
is not the land of our birth, nor 
of our affections. Jt contains 
neither the scenes of our child- 
hood, nor the graves of our Hithcrs. 

The removal of families to a 
new country, even under the most 
favorable auspices, and when the 
spirits are sustained by pleasing 
visions of the future, is attended 
with much depression of mind 
and sinking: of heart. This is 
tile case, when the removal is a 
matter of decided preference, .and 
when the jiersons concerned are 
in early youth or vigorous man- 
hood. Judge, then, wJiat must be 
the circumstances of a removal, 
when a whole community, embrac- 
ing persons of all classes and eve- 
ry description, from the infant to 
the man of extreme old age, the 
sick, the blind, the lame, — tbc* 
improvident, the reckless, the des- 
perate, as well as the prudent, 
tlic considerate, the industrious, 
are compelled to remove by odi- 
ous and intolerable vexations, and 
persecutions,* brought upon them 
in the forms of law, when aU will 
agree only in this, that they have 
been cruelly robbed of their coun- 
try, in violation of the most solemn 
compacts, which it is possible for 
communities to form with each 
other; and that, if they should 
make themselves comfortable in 
their new residence, they have 
nothing to cx[)ect hereafter but to 
be the victims of a future legaliz- 
ed robbery! 

Such wf! deem, and are abso- 
lutely certain, will be the feelings 
of the whole Cherokee people, if 
tlicy arc forcibly compelled, by 
jthe lawts of Georgia, to remove ; 


and with these feelings, how is it 
possible that W'e should pursue 
oiir present course of improve- 
ment, or avoid sinking into utter 
des|)ondency We have been 
called a poor, ignorant, and de- 
graded people. We certainly are 
not rich ; nor have wo cvfer boast- 
ed ol* our knowledge, or our moral 
or intelleotual elevation. But 
lliert: is €iot a man within our limits 
so ignorant as not to know timl he 
lias a right to live on the land <5f 
his falliers, in the possession of 
his immemorial privileges, and 
that this right has been acknow- 
ledged and guarantied by the 
Lhiited States ; nor is there a man 
so degrad(jd as not to feel a keen 
sense of injury, on being deprived 
of this right and driven into exile. 

Il is under a sense of the most 
pungent feelings that we mi|ke 
this, perhaps our las! appeal to the 
good people of the United States. 
It cannot be lliat the commrtriity 
we arc addressing, remarkable for 
its intelligence and religious sensi- 
bilities, and pre-eminent jor its 
devotion to the rights of man, will 
lay aside this appeal, without con- 
sidering that we stand in need Sf 
its sympathy and commiseratiorf. 
Wc know that to the Christian and 
the philanthropist the voice of our 
multiplied sorrows and fiery trials 
will not appear as an idle tale. In 
our»own land, on our own soil, 
and in our own dwellings, which 
wc reared for our wives and for 
our little ones, wlien there was 
peace on our mountains and in 
our valleys, we are encountering 
troubles which cannot but*try our 
very souls. But shall we, on ac- 
count of these troubles, forsake 
our beloved country ? Shall we 
be compelled by a civilized and 
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Christian people, with whom we 
have lived in perfect peace for the 
last forty years, and for whom we 
have willingly bled in war, to bid 
a final adieu to our homes, our 
farms, our streams and oi^r beau- 
tiful fort*sts I No. We are still 
firm. We intend still to cling, 
with our wonted affection, to the 
land which gave us birtli, and 
wliich, every day of our lives, 
— firings to us new and stronger ties 
of attacliment. We appeal to the 
judge of all the earth, who will 
finally award us justice, and to the 
good sense of the American peo- 
ple, w'lieiher vve are intruders 
uj)on the land of others. Our 
consciences bear us witness that 
we are the invaders of no man’s 
rights — we have robbed no man 
d‘ his territory — we have usurp- 
ed no man’s authority, nor have 
vve deprived any one of his una- 
lienable privileges. How then 
sliall we indirectly confess the 
right of another people to our land 
by leaviiii: it forever.^ On die 
soil wlncli contains the ashes ol 
onr Ix'loved men wc wish to 
li\'L* — on this soil we wish to 
die. 

We introal^tliose to wdiom the 
foregoing paragraphs are address- 
ed, "to remember the great law of 
love. ‘ Uo to others as yc would 
tliat others should do to you.’ 
Let them remcinher that of all 
nations on the earth, they are un- 
der the greatest obligation to obey 
tliis law. We pray them to re- 
member that, for the sake of prin- 
ciple, thsir forefathers were com- 
pelled to leave, therefore, driven 
from the old wprld, and that the 
winds of persecution wafted them 


over the great waters and landed 
them on llic shores of the new 
world, when the Indian was the 
sole lord and proprietor of these 
extensive domains. — Let them 
remember in what way they were 
received by the savage of Amer- 
ica, when power was in his hand, 
and his ferocity could not be re- 
strained by any human arm. We 
urge them to bear in mind, that 
those wfeo would now ask of llieni 
a cup of cold water, and a spot of 
earth, a portion of their own patii- 
monial possessions, on wdiich to 
live and die in peace, are the de- 
scendants of those, whose origin, 
as inhabitants of North America, 
history and tradition are alike in- 
sufilcieiit to reveal. Let them bring 
to remembrance all these facts, 
and thf;y caanoi, and will not fail 
to remember and sympathize with 
us in these our trials and snfierings. 

Lewis Uoss, 
Pres. Com, 


JairKi'i Daniel, (ieorj^c Sanders, 

Jos. Vann, Daniel Gritfin, Jun. 

David Vann, James Hamilton, 

Kdw^aid CiUiiter, Alex. McDaniel, 

KieJianl Taylor, Thos. Foreman, 

John Jlaldiidire, John Tiiuson. 

Samuel V ard, 

W. S. CooDY, Chrk 
• Gotnu Swakk, 

Speaktr of the Council 


.Tames , .1. R. Daniel, 

Deei-ni-ihe-wator, Slim Fellow, 


Charles Reese, 
Sleepins; Rabbit, 
Cliu-iiu-gee, 
Bark, 

Lauj!,li'at-iiiush, 

Chiilcowali, 

Turtle, 

AValkiiia; Hliek, 
Moses Parris, 


Situake, 

De-^ah-Je-lu-ge, 
Robbin, 
Tah-lah-doo, 
Nali-hoo-lali, 
White Path, 

No- gab- we, 
Dah-ye-ske. 


John Ridge, 

Clerk of the Council 
New FiChota, C. N. July 17, 1830. 
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Department of War, 7 

Office of Indian Aflairs, June 6, 1830. y 

Sir — I ain directed by the 
Secretary of War, to iiifonn you 
that the President has concluded 
it proper to suspend the present 
mode of cnrollin 2 ; and sending off 
emigrants in small parties as here- 
tofore. The removal of the Cher- 
okees and other advantages which 
would result to them from itf are 
so obvious, and have been so 
often explained, as to need no 
further efforts to make it belter 
understood, at least in the way in 
wiiich it has been done in tlie past. 
If they, as a people, think it for 
their interest to remain in the 
States within whose limits Jicy are, 
and be subject to the laws of those 
States, the consequences, what- 
ever they may he, following their 
own choice, will he cliargeable to 
nobody but themselves ; but it is 
made your special duty to inform 
tiie Cherokces, not their chiefs 
only but the people, and in such 
mode as you may think ])roj)cr to 
adopt, which shall be most likely 
to make the information general, 
that tlic President, liaving no pow- 
er to interfere, and oppose the ex- 
ercise of the sovereignty of any 
State, over and u])on all who 
may be within the limits of any 
State, they will prcpai-e themselves 
to abide the is.sue of sueh new 
relations without any hope that 
he will interfere. But assure 
them, at the same lime, that such 
power as the laws give him for 
tlieir protection, sliall be executed 
for tlicir benefit, and this will not 
fail to he exercised in keeping 
out intruders. Beyond this he 
cannot go. It is important there 
shouUl he no misunderstanding 


on the subject. Intruders will be 
kept out ; but the Slates will not 
be interfered with, by the Presi- 
dent, in exercising their laws over 
them. Such, therefore, as will 
be satisped to remain under the 
State laws, will, if they choose, 
remain ; others who prefer to re- 
move can do so, and these will 
be supirortcd by the Government 
in their removal, free of any ex- 
pense to them, and have a fuK, 
and just value paid for such im- 
provements as they may leave, 
that add real value to the soil, 
and be maintained foroneycar after 
their arrival in tlie West, by wliich 
time they will liave prepared by 
opening farms find otherwise, for 
the support of themselves and 
families. You can further .say to 
them, if they arc disposed to U’eat 
with the General Government, 
that liberal terms will be extended 
to them ; their limits beyond the 
Mississippi shall be enlarged, and 
all things done for their ]>ro- 
teclion, and guidance, and irn- 
jirovement, which the President 
may liavo the jiower to do. Their 
limits in the West shall be stir- 
veyV^d and marked, so as to avoid 
any difficulty arising out of a 
confusion of lines, betw een them 
and neighboring tribes. , 

Tiiis suspension of present op- 
erations is designed to afford the 
Cherokces an opportunity to 
ponder in thiar present situation ; 
and to deliberate, calmly, as to 
what is best for tliem to do. The 
President is their friend. He 
seeks not to oppre-ss, oi^ deceive 
them. He feels for them as a 
father feels for hi§ cliildren, and 
is deeply solicitous for their wel- 
fare. It is probable that in the 
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fall, or the spring following, they 
may be prepared to act with in- 
telligence in this great matter. 
The President wishes the Chcro- 
kces to bo fully informed upon 
all the points connected with their 
pending and future relation^ . He 
will not 'deceive them ; and he 
wislies that no misunderstanding 
should exist, as between the 
Chcrokecs and himself, or Hc'l ween 
them and yon. Speak to them 
^ their friend, and with all the 
sinccrit}' of a friend. LVe no 
threats, exercise no unkindness. 
If they stay, it will he of their 
otvn free will, if they remove, it 
will he of their own free will also. 
There will he emj)loyed no force, 
any way, but the force of reason 
and parental counsi‘1, unless it 
shall i)c to protect them in remov- 
ing. 

When the Cherokoes sitall 
l)avc finally dotcjanined what 
conr.fc they will pursue, yon will 
infoian the Department. If the 
whole, or the greater body of the 
nation determine to remove, ilie 
President will send to tliem a 
eonfideiuial connnissioner, w iio 
'will receive a delegation at some 
<'(3nvcnient place, and one ^liat 
will he most agreeable to them. 

The President or Secretary of 
War will, probably visit Tennesbce, 
in all this month ; they will liave 


reached Nashville by the 20ih or 
oOlh July. If the cliiefs or prin- 
cipal men of the nation desire to 
SCO the President, upon the im- 
portant matters which concern 
them, he will gladly see them in 
person, there. JJut if they can- 
not go willingly and prepared witli 
full powers to make a treaty for 
a removal, it will not bo ncccssaiy 
for them to go, since, in that way, 
0 !ily, can he assist them, promote 
their welfare, and cstahlisli their 
future, prosperity. If the cliiefs 
shall conic with this dctorniina- 
tion all their necessary expenses 
will be borne. 

You Will discontinue the agen- 
cy of Messrs Bridges and Htintcr : 
after they shall have valueci what 
improvements may remain to he; 
valued, and those of the issuing 
agent, after the supiilics are dis- 
poj^ed of to such Indians as 
may he in tramlfu, and after 
yon si Kill have dispo'^ed, to the 
best advantage, of what sn[)])]ics, 
and other matters may remain on 
hand ; and have their accounts, 
and all other accounts hronght to 
a close immedialoly, and forward 
them to the J)e|)artment. 

cry respectfully, your obed ient 
servant, 

(Sljrnpcl) 

Tito's. L. McIvknney. 

To Col. TIrcJH Montuomkhv, 

Cherokee a^i;i;nt, Calhoun, Tcnn. 
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MEXICO. 


ft 

The Mcssa^s^c of President fJutrrcro to the Coi\s;rcss of Mexico. 


Mexicans : Today the Chain- 
licrs of the union have assembled, 
to continue their constitutional 
march, whicli had been susiicnd- 
cd liy their own authority. — Al- 
so, iho (reneral Govcrmenl hasre- 
liiiquislied the extraordinary pow- 
ers v/iili which it was invested — 
the increase of which wa.^ never 
])lea&:int — which were adinilted 
only by ini|'erious nec( ssity, and 
whicli il U believed, have been 
ju'oduriivc of iiocal. 

Crnsccjuently, tlie inoti;ef: 
which inihienec’d llu ('minion of 
reservi^ in nu'kin'i: tii(‘ir (hx lara- 
tion, liave louill} ^ani>liC(I. If 
tli('y 11! e true nmn, and not pre- 
tendeis, lliey ouylit to n'liounce 
ever> n'X’elhtiuiiaiy moveinenl, — 
which can jiroduce no oilier cf- 
fc.cts to the nation, than a succes- 
sion of incalcinalile evils. You 
already have had too imich expe- 
rience what revolutions are, and 
v\hai cflccts they ])roduce, not to 
have your attention turned with 
anxietv to tliosc wlio create ihom. 
"J^iie government is deeply pene- 
trated uith this important truth; 
and in order to consult, without 
delay, the puhlic peace and 4 .raii- 
rjnillity, whicli is paramount to all 
other considerations, the step has 


been taken which I have just 
announ(“ed. 

Mexicans ! — Ever} tliitii; has 
been done by the Cieneral Gov- 
enimoiit which could be done, for 
the jircservaliou of Iraiujuillity. 
It is jncsumcil that the same will 
he the case with the Stales ; anti 
that tlirouiili the good sense and 
suhordination of the citizens, each 
one will Itmd his aid lollii^ ohjf'ct, 
in which the general good, as well 
as that of individuals, is so dt^pjily 
interested. 

Soldiers ! You know what is 
the rigor of miliiar} sukordina- 
lion ; }ou knowhow far ills from 
your duly, to dictate laws to the 
sovereign nation, unauthorized U 
ihalmiuioii ; and how strange k: 
the car of the laws, is the dange; 
of arms. Pause and ref!(‘ct on 
the solemn rcsjionsihlllty whicli 
}ou incur before the nation, in re- 
spect to the evils which may hap- 
pen if }ou renounce the path in 
whicli you ought to go. Do not 
deceive yi..irselvcs with false 
hojies of hellcring your condi- 
tion, through the promptness and 
])unetuality with which rt^hef will 
he furnished. No : the nation 
will be ruined by civil vrar, and a 
new revolution will reduce to 
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nothing the resources which are 
negotiating for your benefit, and 
which }3rove lliat your necessities 
will receive attention, ])rovided 
the public ordei; is sustained. 

SovLrd^n States of the Meod- 
can Federation ! The preserva- 
tion of tlfe systems demaiul your 
full cO“Oj)cmtion. 

Vicente Guerrero. 

Mexico, Dec. 11, 1629. ^ 

AhuUtion of Slavery. 

The President of the Mexi- 
can United Stales to the inhabit- 
ants of the Rcpu1)lic, greehn/r : 

Desiring to signalize in the year 
1829 the anniversary of our inde- 
])endence by an act of national 
justice and beneficence tliat may 
turn to the advancement and sup- 
port of so important a result; 
that may consoliilate more and 
inofe public tranquillity ; that may 
co-operate to the aggrandizement 
of ll^p republic, and return to an 
unfortunate portion of its inhabit- 
ants, those rights which tln^y hold 
from nature, and that the ])eoj)le 
protect* by wise and equitable 
laws, in c{)nfonnily with the 30lh 
Article of the constitutional act. 

• IMaking use of the extraori^ina- 
ry faculties which have been 
granted to the Executive, I thus 
decree 

1. Slavery is forever abolished 

in the Republic. , 

2. Consequently all those indi- 
viduals who until this day looked 
upon themselves as slaves, are 
free. 

When the financial situation of 
tlie Republic admits, the proprie- 
tors of slaves shall be indemnified, 
and the indeinijificalion regulated 
by law. 

And in order that the present 


decree may have its full and en- 
tire execution, I order it to be 
printed, pnblislied and circulated 
to all tliose whose obligation is to 
have it fulfilled. 

Given in the federal palace of 
Mexico, on the 15th of Sep- 
tern her, 1829. 

Vicente Guerrero, 
Laurenzo de Zavala. 


Decree of the General Congress of 
the (jth April, 1839. 

Art. 1 . The importation into 
the ports of the Rcpuldic of cot- 
ton goods is prohibited by the law 
of May 22d, of the past year, till 
the 1st of January, 1831, and by 
the southern ports till the end of 
June of that year. 

2. The duties on such articles 
shall be appropriated to support 
the inlegrily of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, to fn’in tlie reserve fund 
to serve in cast? of a Spanish in- 
vasion, and to foment the national 
industry in cotton manufactiirc. 

3. The Govcrninent shall have 
power to appoint one or more 
commissioners, to visit the colo- 
nics in ihc^ frontier Slates, and 
contract with their liCgislaturcs, 
purchase in favor of the Federa- 
tion sucli lands as they may con- 
sider proper and sufficient to es- 
tablish colonies of Mexican and 
other nations, to make such ar- 
rangements with the colonies al- 
ready established as they may 
consider proper for the security of 
the Republic, to watch over the 
entrance of new colonists, and the 
exact fullilmcnt of their contracts, 
and examine how far fliosc al- 
ready formed have been exe- 
cuted. 

4. The Executive shall, have 
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jiowcr to take the lands he may 
consider proper for fortifications 
or aiscnals, and for new colonies, 
in(leninil\ ing the States for their 
\ aJuo on account of their debts to 
the F ('deration. 

5. The Co\ ernment may trans- 
port such j)crsons as they' may 
consider useful to the colonics, 
out of the garrisons destined for 
\ era Cruz and other places, pay- 
ing the e\|)enses of the families 
A\liich may wish to acconipan\ 
them. 

G. Tlic garrisons shall be em- 
jiloyed in the construction of the 
fortifications, towns and roads 
Avliich tlie commissioners shall 
consider necessary; and when 
the a])jK)inled lime shall have (‘\- 
jiired, if they shall wi^h to n'tnain 
as colonists, lands and insG’iinKnts 
of industiN sliall be given to them, 
))ruvisions being allowed fur the 
firs! v ear. 

7. IMexiern finnilies which 
may wish to colonize, shall l;c 
aided on their journey, maintrin- 
iA for a vear, and receive land 
and other things necessajy lor 
labor. 

8. Individuals lefcnecl to in 
the jireceding articles, shall sub- 
mit to the Colonization Laws of 
the Federation and the respective 
States. 

9. On the northern frontier the 
entrance ol‘ foreigners shall he 
jirohibited, under all juetexls 
whatever, unless they he furnish- 
ed witli jiassports signed by the 
agents of the Rejtublic at the 
j)Iaces whence, they proceed. 

10. ^4'hcre shall be no variation 
with regard to the colonies alVcady 
established ; nor vvilli regard to 
the slaves that may he in them; 
hut tiie General Government or 


the particular State Government 
shall take care, under the strictest 
responsibility, that the Coloniza- 
tion Laws he obeyed, and that no 
more slaves he introduced. 

11. In use of the power re- 
served by the General Congress 
in the seventli article oJ the law 
of August 18tli, 1824, it is pro- 
hibited to nelghhoring nations to 
settle Ik ihu.^e Stales and Terri- 
tories of the Federation which 
hon!( r on their nation^. Cons* 
(pienlly conlrncls which have not 
been (‘xecuted, and are oj^posed 
to that law, sliall lie superseded. 

12. 'J'lic coasting trade shall 
he fri'c to fort igners for the space 
of lour v(‘ars, for the ])urp(»se of 
iulroduciug article's lor the colo- 
nies to Matamoros, Tampico, and 
\ era Cruz. 

Id. "I'hc fiee imjiovlation ol' 
wooden houses tmd ail sorts (jI' 
fon'ign provi>ions is pt'rmilted 
willioiil duty, at the poii-s oi' 
G.ivi'lstou and Matagorda, for the 
tc’rm of two v ears. 

14. The Goveiumenl is au- 
thorized to expend to llK‘*amoimt 
of 500, GOO for the construction 
of iorlificalions and towns on tilji 
froittieTS', the transportation ol 
gairisons and Mexican families to 
them, their suj)j)ort for a ve'ar, 
articles useful in labor,, charges 
lor commission, llie marching (d' 
trgops, ])reinimns to agriculturisls, 
who may distinguish llieinselves 
amongst the colonists, and all 
other means of encouragement 
and security intended in the pre- 
ceding sections. 

10. In order to a prompt dis- 
irihiuion of the abov^e sum, the 
Government may, nej^pliaie, on 
the duties on common cotton 
goods, a loan at a premium of u 
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ihirtl per cent per month, payable 
on iriaturily of the periods fixed 
by the Tariffs. 

10. The twentieth part of tlic 
above-mentioned duties shall be 
eni[)]o 3 Td in encouraj!;in" the 
inaniiractiirc of cotton, pin;chasing 
mad line? and looms, assigning 
small sums for their preparation, 
and for all other objects which 
the (jovernment may Consider 
convenient ; and the Government 
^lall divide these sums in the 
Slate where manufacture is car- 
ried on, placing them at tlio dispo- 
sition of the minister of relations, 
to apply them to the important 
objects. 


17. Three hundred thousand 
dollars of the jiroduct of the 
aforesaid duties shall also be ap- 
plied to the formation of a fund 
to be deposited in tlic treasury, 
under the strictest responsibility 
of the Government, which shall 
be authorized to apply it only in 
case of a Spanish invasion. 

16. The Government sliall ar- 
range the ]>lan of the new colo- 
nics* arid present to the Cham- 
bers, within one year, an account 
of tlio receipts and ex]ienditures 
under this law, and sliall report 
the increase and conditions of the 
new towns on the frontiers. 


COT.OMBIA. ' 

The JjVjvrai'yr io the (hlotuffiain. 


Ou.oMBiANs ! Tin's da\ I cease 
to command }ou. I have served 
\oii in (jiialiiy of a soldier and a 
ma^lMC^ite. hi lliat long period 
we have rc-con(|uered the conn- 
Iry, liln'i ated three republics, and 
.sii|)pressed many civil wars; and 
fo*lir limes I bare restoi ed to the 
people their , omnipotence, by 
spontaneously assembling four 
Constituent Congresses. These 
services were due to your valor 
and patriotism — the glory •of 
having directed ihcni to me. The 
Constituent Congress which has 
been this day installed, finds itself 
entrusted by Providence an ith giv- 
ing to the nation the institulions it 
desires, Ijv following the course 
of circumstances and the nature 
of things. • • 

Fearing 1 might be considered 
as an obstacle in placing the ro- 


jNublic on tlie basis of its hapjiiness, 

1 have thrown myself from the 
lofty mc.gislracy, to which your 
bounty has raised me. Colom- 
bians ! 1 have Ijccn the victim oP 
ignominious suspicions, williout 
having tlic power to defend tlic 
purity of niy princi[)Ics. The 
same persons who ha\c aspired 
to the supreme commaud, have 
(Mulcavored to tear me fi-oiu your 
hearts, by attributing their onnii 
sentiments to me, by making me 
appear the author of projects they 
have conceived, and by represent- 
ing me as asjiiring at a crown 
which they have offered me more 
than once, and wliich I have re- 
jected with the indignati«n of the 
])rou(lcst republican. Never, ne- 
ver, I swear to you, lias my mind 
been stained by ambition for a 
kingdom, which my eneripcS have 
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artfully forged to destroy me in 
your opinions. 

Undeceive yourselves, Colom- 
bians ! my only wish has been to 
contribute to your liberty, and the 
preservation of your rej)ose ; if 
for lliis 1 have been blame-worthy, 
I more than any one else merit 
your indignation. Do not listen, 
I beseech you, to the vile calum- 
ny, and llie base covetousness for 
which discord is excited on etery 
side. Will you allow yourselves 
to be blinded by the imposture of 
my detractors? You are not so 
senseless ! 

Colombians ! Approach the 
Constituent Congress. It is the 
national wisdom, the legitimate 
hope of the people, and the last 
point of meeting for |)atriots. 
On its sovereign decrees dejjcnd 
our lives, the hai)piness of the 
republic, and the glory of Colom- 
bia. If you are fatally torn away 
and abandon it, there is no other 
safety for the country, and you 
will sink in the ocean of anarchy, 
leaving, as an inheritance to your 
children, crime, blood and death. 

Countrymen ! Hear my last 
W'ords, on terminating my politi- 
cal career — in the name of 
Colombia, I beg you, 1 beseech 
you to continue united, lest yon 
should become the assassins of 
the country, and your executioners. 

JBolivau, 

Bogota, Jan. 2, 1830. 

Message of the Liberator, to the 
Constituent Congress. 

Fellow' Citizens : Permit 
me to congratulate you on the 
meeting of Congress, which in 
die name of the Nation, is to dis- 
charge the sublime duties of le- 
gislation. 


Arduous and great is the work 
of organizing a people which has 
csca))ed from oppression by means 
of anarcliy and civil war, without 
being previously prepared to re- 
ceive the salutary reform to which 
they aspire. But the teachings 
of history, the examples of the 
Old World and the New, the ex- 
perience of twenty years of revo- 
lution, ill serve as so many lights 
placed in the darkness of the fu- 
ture ; and I flatter myself tin.: 
your good sense will be able to 
overrule the passions of some and 
the ignorance of others, — duly 
consulting the enlightened reason 
of iudiciou^; men, whose opinions 
arc a valuable aid in solving ques- 
tions of political wisdom. INI ore- 
over, you will derive important 
counsels from the very nature of 
our country, which embraces the 
lofty regions of the Andes, and 
die burning shores of the Oronoco. 
Examine it in all its extei#; and 
you will learn from it w hat llie 
Congress ought to ordain, in order 
to promote the liap])iiiess of the 
Colombians. Our own history 
will tell you rnncli ; our necessities 
much ; but most jiersuasive of'all 
wil^ be our lamentations for Kie 
absence of domestic quiet and 
established freedom. 

Happy Congress, if it shall se- 
cure to Colombia the enjoyment 
oC these inestimable blessings, by 
which it will merit the purest be- 
nedictions. 

Congress being convoked to 
form a fuodamental Code for the 
regulation of the Republic, and 
to appoint the high lunetionaries 
who are to administer it, the Gov- 
ernment will infortn you concern- 
ing the present state of the Re- 
public, so far as the different 
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Ministers possess the means, that 
you may be able to frame your 
enactments according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It be- 
longs to the President of the 
Councils of state and of the Min- 
istry, to exhibit the transactions of 
the last fsighteen months; and if 
they have not equalled what wo 
might have hoped, they have at 
least overcome the obstacle?^ which 
opj)osc(l the march of the admin- 
Btralion — tlie turbulent circum- 
stances of foreign war and internal 
commotion ; evils which, thanks 
to Divine Providence, have yield- 
ed to the influence of mercy and 
])cace. 

Bestow your highest attention 
upon the origin and itrogress of 
these dislur])ances. 

The roniniotions wlilch unfor- 
tiiiKUely occurred in 1 820, obliged 
rnj? to return from l\»ru, although 
1 had re'^olved not to accept the 
Chief* ^Magistracy, to wliich I had 
])een re-elected during rny ab- 
sence. Urgently invited to restore 
liannon;^and avert a civil war, I 
could not refuse niy services to 
tlie country from which I received 
ilia? new honor, and the iu(V5l un- 
equivocal prools ol coufKleuce* 

TliC ualionalj-epreseulnlioii be- 
gan to consider the enuses of tbe 
discord wJiicli agitated the jmblic 
mind ; and conviiircd that they 
were real, and that thorough nie;>- 
surcs ouglil to he adopted, they 
snhuiilKHl to till’ necessity of call- 
ing a Grand (Convention. This 
body was installcil in the midst of 
parly exciteiiKvit, and as might bo 
expected,* was dissolved without 
being able to agree upon the re- 
forms in cdntcnjjdalion. Seeing 
.the Republic tlircatencd with a 
complete dismemberment, 1 was 


obliged anew to sustain it in such 
a crisis ; and had not the public 
mind been promptly turned to its 
own preservation, the Republic 
would have been torn in pieces by 
its own citizens. She was pleased 
to honor me with her confidence, 
— a confidence which I was 
bound to respect as the most sa- 
cred law. When the country was 
on the brink of ruin, could 1 hesi- 
tate? 

The laws, which had been vio- 
lated by the tumult of arms and 
the dissensions of the people, had 
lost their force. Already the le- 
gislative body, knowing the neces- 
sity of tlie case, had decreed that 
a Convention sliould be assembled 
to reform the Constitution ; and 
already the Convention had de- 
clared that the reform was urgently 
necessary. So solemn a declara- 
tion, connected with tlie events 
whicli preceded it, gave a formal 
decision against the political com- 
pact of Colombia. In opinion 
and in fret, the Constitution of 
the 1 1 lb year [of llie Republic] 
had ceased to c^ist. 

The condition of the country 
w^as dreadful, and mine still more 
so ; for 1 was placed at the mr*r- 
ry of opinions and suspicions. 
Nevertheless, the diminution of a 
re|)UUUion ae(|iurcd by a lorg se- 
ries of services, in which similar 
sacrifices bad been necessary and 
frequent, did not restrain me fioiii 
the ])crronnance of duty. 

The organic decree which I is- 
sued on the 27lhof August, 1828, 
ought to I'.avc convinced all, that 
it was tny most ardent dosire, to 
relieve myself from the insupport- 
able weight of unlimited author- 
it}', and that the Republic might 
again be organized by mearts of 
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its representatives. But scarcely 
had 1 begun to exercise the func- 
tions of Supreme Chief, when 
opposing elements (levelo|)cd them- 
selves with tlie violence of passion 
and the ferocity of crime. An 
attempt was made upon my life : 
civil war was kindled up : and 
tlie Government of Peru was en- 
couraged by this example, and by 
other means, to invade the De- 
partments of the Soutli, for ]mr- 
poses of conquest and usurpation. 
I do not rely, fellow-citizens, 
upon simple conjecture : un(|uos- 
tionablc facts and documents con- 
firm what 1 say. War became 
inevitable. Tlie army of Gon. 
Lamar was defeated at Tarqui in 
die mo>t sjilcndid and glorious 
manner by our arms : and the 
forces which remained owed their 
preservation to the generosity ol* 
die conquerors. Notwithstanding 
die magnanimity of the Colom- 
bians, Gen. Lamar renewed the 
w'ar, In direct violation of his 
agreement, and commenced hos- 
tililies. I again invited him to 
peace ; but, in n*lnm, be loaded 
tjs with calumny and insult. The 
Department of Gua\aquil became 
die victim of his extravagant 
pretensions. 

D(;prived of our military marine, 
rjrfiposed by the inundations of the 
rainy season and by other obsta- 
cles, we had to wait for a favora- 
ble opportunity to recover die 
plor.o. During this interval, a 
national decision (to use the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Chief of 
Peru) vindicated our conduct, 
and relitived our enemies from the 
administration of Gencrtil Lamar. 

The political aspect of that Re- 
public being thus changed, the 
process^ of negotiation was easy ; 


and by virtue of an armistice we 
recovered Guayaquil. Allengdi, 
on the 22d of September, die 
Treaty of Peace was signed, 
v\ liich put an end to a war in which 
Colombia defended her dignity 
and hei; rights. 

I congratulate the Coil^ress and 
the nation on the satisfactory re- 
sult of affairs in the South ; not 
only because the war is at an end, 
but because wc have received the 
most iincc]iiivoeal dcmonstraliong. 
of good-will from the Peruvian 
government, — which nobly con- 
fesses that wc were pro\oked to 
die war by wicked designs on the 
part of our enemies. No Govern- 
ment has made satisfaction to 
another, as Pern has lodiis: for 
which magnanimity she is cnlillcd 
to our most perfect esteem. 

Fellow-citizens; If peace lias 
been concluded with that mode- 
ration which was to be expected 
between kindred nations, H'bicb 
ought not to have lurned dieir 
consecrated arms against liberty 
and their common safely, we also 
Jiave exorcised lenity widi the 
unforiiinnic jieople of die South 
who sufllMTil iheniM'lves to •be 
imjilieated inacivil war, or seduc- 
ed by the enemy. It is gratify- 
ing to tell you that in lerminaling 
these domestic dissonsioiis, not a 
drop of blood has been sacrificed 
ta the vengeance of the laws ; and 
although a gallant General and 
Iiis followers liave fallen on the 
field of d(*alh, their ])unishm(*rit 
came from the hand of the Al- 
mighty, since from ours diey 
would have obtained ciiercy — 
that mercy which w c extended U) 
the survivors. Tljiey Di e all in the 
enjoyment of liberty, notwidi- 
standing their errors. 
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Too ranch has the country suf- 
fered by ttiese commotions, which 
we shall always recollect with 
pain : and if anything can mitigate 
our sorrow, it isihe rellcction that 
. their origin is in no measure attri- 
butable to us, and that we have 
been as generous with our adver- 
saries as was in our power. Tlio 
sacrifice of any delincyients on 
the altar of justice ai^uredly 
grieves us ; and although thc^. par- 
---widc has no claim to indulgence, 
yet many of them have received 
it from my hands, and perhaps 
those who least deserved it. 

Take for example the .scene of 
liorror which unfortunately 1 Ind 
to lay before you. Suj)])osc it to 
Jiapp('n as one of those formidable 
fdiastisements which Providence 
is jileased to give us in the course 
ol‘ our liv(is, for our correction. 
It isHio duty of Congress to gather 
sweet fruits from this hitter tiee, 
or at Jpast to remove from uiulcr 
its poisonous shade. 

Hud 1 not enjoyed the enviable 
privilege of calling you to repre- 
sent the’ rights of the people, in 
order that, conformalily lo the 
wis'4C.s of your constituents, you 
might create or melioiMte our in- 
slitution.s, this would lie tin? place to 
point out to you\he fruits of l\\ euty 
\'ears, consecrated to the s{a’\ice 
of the country. But I ought not 
even to indicate^ what otiun* citi- 
zens have a right to asJe of you. 
All can, and ought to submit tlieir 
opinions, their fears and desiies, 
to those whom we have appointed 
to cure society of its confusion 
and frailtiq^. I alone am (jxchided 
from exercising this privilege of 
citizens, hccijiuse having called you 
together and defined your prero- 
14 


gatives, it is not my business to 
influence your councils in any 
manner whatever. And besides, 
it would be irksome to repeat to 
the representatives of the people, 
that which Colombia publishes in 
characters of blood. My sole 
duty is, to submit without reserve 
to the laws of the magistrates 
which you may create ; and it is 
my only aspiration, that the will of 
the »|)coplc may he proclaimed, 
respected, and fulfilled by their 
DclegJites. 

To this end I tlioiight proper 
to invite all the people to express 
their opinions with full liberty and 
security, under no other restric- 
tion than those which order and 
moderation ought to prescribe. 
The invitation has been complice* 
\\ith; and you will find in the 
]>ctilions whif‘h will be submitted 
To your (‘oiisidcration, the ingenu- 
o*’s expre.ssion of the will of the 
jh'ople. All the Provinces await 
vour decision ; all the meetings 
whicli have been h.eld for the ob- 
ject iiave been characterized by 
Vegularity and resj)cct for the nii- 
thority of the government and the 
Constituent Congress. We have 
only to regret the extravagance of 
the’ me'eting in Caracas, concern- 
ing wliich both your prudence and 
wisdom ought to judge. 

f fear, not without some foun- 
dation, that when I speak of the 
Magistrate who is to preside over 
the liepiihlic, my sincerity will be 
doubted. But Congress ought to 
be persuaded that its honor is op- 
posed to thinking of me for this 
station, and my own to its accept- 
ance by mo. Would you* consid- 
er it decorous to devolve this pre- 
cious power upon the same man 
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who has assigned it to you? 
Could you, witliout injury to your 
reputation, give me your suffrages. 
Would not this be equivalent to 
my appointing myself. Far from 
you and from me be an act so 
unworthy. 

Obliged as you are, to consti- 
tute the government of the Rcpul)- 
lic, you will find both within and 
without your dwn body, illustrious 
citizens who will fill the Presiden- 
cy with glory and advantage. All, 
all iny fellow-citizens enjoy the 
inestimable privilege of appearing 
innocent to the eyes of siL^picion, 
— 1 alone am stigmatised with 
aspiring after tyranny. 

Free me, 1 entreat yon, from 
the re[)roacli w hich invails me if I 
continue in the occupancy of a 
post which never can be exempt 
from the charge of ambition. Bi;- 
liev'e me, a new^ Magistrate is in- 
dis[)ensahl(3 to the Kepuhlic. Tlie 
people wish to know if I will ever 
cease to command them. The 
American Stales regard me with 
a (lisirust wliich may one day 
bring on Colombia evils similar to 
those of the war with Peru. 
Even in Europe there are not 
wanting those who fear that I shall 
discredit, by my conduct, tlie glo- 
rious cause of liberty. Ah! wliat 
conspiracies and wars liav^c we 
suffered, in consetjuence of ju- 
tempts upon riiy authority and 
person. These mislortunes have 
occasioned sufferings to the people, 
w'hose sacrinccs would have heeii 
avoided, if from the first the le- 
gislators of Colombia had not 
compeHed me to fill an office which 
has oppressed me more than war 
and all its calamities. 

Sliow yourselves, fellow-citi- 
zens^ worthy to represent a free 


people, avoiding every tliought of 
considering me necessary to the 
Republic. If one man were ne- 
cessary to sustain a State, that 
Stale would not -deserve to exist, 
and in short could not exist. 

The Magistrate whom you se- 
lect will doubtless be aw Iris of 
domestic concord, a bond of fra- 
ternal union, a consolation to the 
parties tiiat arc depressed. Around 
iiiin all the Colombians will rally ; 
he will fold them in bis arms, and- 
form them into one family of citi- 
zens. 1 will obey this legitimate 
inagi&tratc with the most cordial 
respect ; I W'ill follow him as an 
aiiirel of peace ; I will sustain him 
with my sword and willi all my 
powers. Everything will add 
energy, respect and submission to 
tlie man ol your choice. 1 give 
you my oath for it, legislators ; I 
promise it in the name of the 
(.’olombian j)eople and army ; the 
Republic w ill l)C hajtpyjjf in ii^'cept- 
ing iny resignation, you appoint to 
the Presiilency a citizen dear to 
the nation : she will langnisli if 
you insist that I shall A'lnain in 
the command. Hear my entrea- 
ties : save the Republic : savoi*my 
gkvry, which is that of Colombia. 

Take tlie Presidency, which 
I res|)ect fully resign into your 
hands. llenceforwanUl am on- 
ly a private citizen, ready to de- 
liaid the country and obey liio 
government : my public functions 
cease forever. 1 make a formal 
and solemn surrender of the su- 
preme aiilliority which the na- 
tional suffrages have conferred 
on me. • 

You belong to all the Provin- 
ces; you are i|ieir«niost select 
citizens : you have served in all 
public stations ; you know tlie in- 
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tcrests of the people, both gene- 
ral and locaf; you desire to regen- 
erate the Republic, which is fail- 
ing ill all the branches of its ad- 
ministration. * 

Let my last act be, to recom- 
mend that you protect tiheholy 
religion which we profess, — the 
overflowing fountain of heavenly 
blessings. The naliouctl treasury 
requires your attention, ?!fepec\a\ly 
in the system of collection. The 
public debt, which is the canker 
ol Colombia, demands of yon its 
most sacred rights. The army, 
which has immense claims upon 
your gratitude, requires a thorough 
organization. Justice detnands 
codes of laws capableof defending 
the rights and innocence of free- 
men. All must he created anew ; 
and it is your duty to lay the 
fo|jindation of prosperity by estab- 
lishing the genera! bases of our 
polilical organization. 

Pellow Citizens : I am ashamed 
to say it — independence is the 
only blessing we have acquired, at 
tin*. c:^pensc of everything else. 
But this gives us opportunity to 
regain what we liave lost, under 
3 /*bur sovereign ausjiicos, with all 
flic splendor of glory and liCcrty. 

. , Simon Bolivar. 

Dogotai .Tan, 20, isao. 

On the 22d, General Sucre, 
President of the Constituent Con- 
gress, made a reply to the above, 
in which he says that the abdica- 
tion of Bolivar could not be accept- 
ed, inasmuch as he had ‘ solemnly 
promised to continue in the exer- 
cise of the Supreme authority, 
until tlSe Congress should have 
promulgated a Constitution and 
named itS Magistiates.* 


VENEZUELA. 

On the 29th Jan. Gen. Paez 
issued the following proclama- 
tion : — 

Venezuelians ! Having made 
known in November your deter- 
mination of separating yourselves 
from the other pan of the territory, 
forming the Re|niblic of Colombia, 
and your desires having been 
complied with, the four depari- 
meiils which divided ancient Ven- 
ezuela, — Matiirin, Venezuela, 
Oroiioco and Zulia, — have all 
desired the same tiling, and have 
shown the like enthusiasm, not 
one town dissenting. The national 
opinion has l^cen manifested with 
liberty, and the people of Vene- 
zncla have expressed at once thoir 
true wishes. 

Venezuelians! Having offered 
to sustain yoiir constitution, and . 
being placed at tlie head of the 
army, I protest to you tliat no 
strange power will invade your 
territory; that the |)uhlic tran- 
quillity wdll not he disturbed, and 
that 1 will uj)liold the national rc- 
jiresentalion in full security, in order 
to fix your future destiny, and 
commence the work of your pros- 
perity. In speaking with such 
certainty, I am borne out by the 
opinion of the people and of the 
brave and experienced generals, 
chiefs, and officers w ho form the 
army, and who jirotect the depart- 
ments, resolved to make the public 
cause triumph. 

The publication of Zulia is a 
pleasing incident for the Republic, 
which increases the integrity of 
its territory : and in receiving its 
votes, I have saluted them as wor- 
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lliy Vcneziielians who are relurn- 
iii”: to ihe bosom of iheir lainilics. 
Llhcriy has a})pearcd as the sun ; 
and its i) 0 \vcrs have awakened the 
jiatriotism of the most heroic peo- 
j)le of the new world. Unforiii- 
iiate are those who oppose it, and 
inoie unfortiinaLe are those who 
attcmjn to extinguish its light ; — 
tlicy will only meet with deadi. 

JesE Antonio Paez. 

iJead Quarters, Valcucia, ) 

29lh January, IS^O. j 

■" ^ r 

N(w Colombian Tori if. 

Simon nolivar, Liberator, Tresident of the 

Itepublif, Lc. 

Considering that the expenses 
of the Rcpiililic ha\e been in- 
creased, by the necessity of |)re- 
serving it in a defensible condition 
with regard to Spain, who still re- 
mains obstinate in her pretensions 
of domination, and of arming to re- 
j)cl the unjust aggression.^ of Peru ; 

That the discrimination be- 
tween diflerent ports from which 
merchandize jiioceeds, adopud 
by the laws of the State, for the 
collection of great and small 
duties, if it w’as useful when es- 
tablished, has since become in- 
jurious to commercial nations ; 

Finally, that it is absolutely 
necessary to ijisure the greatest 
possible revenue from import 
duties — the council of the State 
having been consulted — 

I decree — Art. 1. Onimpo.sts 
no other duty shall be collected 
in the ports than lliose known by 
that name to the laws of the re- 
public : all shall be consolidated 
into one, which were formerly 
known by various denominations. 
— [This article does not exclude 
those that have been collected 


under other names and regulations 
— as tonnage, anchorage and 
other port duties.] 

Art. 2. For the future the 
differences admitted by previous 
laws in the places of origin of 
foreign -merchandize, shall cease ; 
and uniform and the same duties 
shall be collecU’d, according to 
the provisions of this decri*c, on 
all, whether they proceed from 
Jvjrr)pe, the colonies ol’ European 
nations, the United States of 
North America, the Asiatic po.s- 
sc’ssioiis, or the new American 
States. — [This is not at all to 
infringe any existing treaties.] 

Art. 3. (This divides all mer- 
chandize ^nd effects into six 
clas.‘'es.) 

1st. Sheet iron, paper, medi- 
cines, cordage, cables, pitch, tar, 
precious slon(‘s, laces, cambrics, 
(baltiste and fine), handlverchiefs, 
and tools of all sorts, ^J'hese im- 
jjorted in Coloinhian vessels^ jiay 
L')^ per cent and in foreign ves- 
sels IS^. 

2d. CMollis or fabrics of cotton, 
wool, linen, hemp, or worsted, 
(except those coiii[)rehended in 
other cla.sses), 184 per cent 'in 
national vessels, and 22.1 in foreigrt. 

od. Hats, of beaver, wool, 
cotton, silk, or straw, umbrellas, 
spermaceti, manufactured or not, 
olives, watches, of gold, silver, 
or u other metals, galloon, dclfl 
ware, and all sorts of fine and 
coarse gl!':rs — 20J per cent in 
national vessels, and 2oi, in for- 
eign. 

4th. Silks and all silk fabrics, 
mock jewels, curried skins, orna- 
mental plumes and fans — 22 J 
in national, and 27^ in foreign. 

5tli. Furniture and utensils, of 
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gold, platinum, silver, bronze, 
copper, tin, lead and sheet iron, 
dried fruits, &£c, all sorts of foreign 
tanned leatli^r and bread stiifR, 
except those paying a specific 
duly — 25 J per cent in national, 
and 30^ in foreign. , 

Gih, Glass chandeliers, Gre- 
cian lamps, mirrors, carriages, 
shoes, boots and other* leathern 
articles, house furniture^ made 
garments, perfumes, essences ; 
scented waters, &£C, men’s and 
women’s riding saddles — 30J 
per cent in national, and 35J in 
foreign vessels. 

All other kinds of goods, wares 
and merchandize, not included 
above, and not subject to specific 
duties, im})ortcd in national ves- 
sels shall pay 25J, and in foreign 
30J on the arancel prices, or the 
valuation made in presence of the 
factors. 

The following articles shall pay 
the ipecified duties annexed to 
them. 

MaTuifactured steel, 40 reals 
per (juintal, Cana, brandy, or its 
mixtures, common proof, 30r. pr. 
doz, ; bottles do. in other condi- 
tiofi, 25r. pr. arroba ; wine, or 
other brandy, common proof, 36r. 
pr. doz. ; do. in other condition, 
30r. per arr. ;* Garlic, 30r. per q. ; 
Aniseed,, Glr. per do.; rice, IGr. 
do. ; smoked or salted beef, IGr. 
do. do. do. ; pork, 24 do, ; beer, 

1 2r, per doz. ; do. other condi- 
tion, 8 per arr. ; cider, 12r. per 
doz. or 8 per arr. ; copper, in 
pigs, 32 r. per q. ; do. in sheets, 
3(5r. do. ; cummin, 50r. do. ; 
pastes, 2«r. do. ; unwrought iron, 
or iron machinery or agricultural 
instrument, IGr. do. do. ; manu- 
factured in otiier forms, 32r. ; 

14* 


minestras, &c, IGr. do.; biscuits, 
40r. do. ; flour, 8r. per arr. ; 
corn, barley and oatmeal, 4r. per 
do. ; hams , 40r. per. q. ; lard, 
50r. do. ; Indian corn, 8r. per 
fanega; playing cards, Jr. per 
pack ; oreganum, 60r. per q. ; 
dry salt fish, 25r. per q. ; do. in 
pickle, 4r. per *lb.; snufF, fine, 
4r. per lb. ; all sorts of powder, 
lOOr. per q. ; rapee, 4Sr. per 
hot. 5 salt, 8r. per q. ; tallow, 

1 Gr. per q. ; do. inanufiicturcd, 
40r. per do. ; vinegar, 12r. doz. 
hot. or 8r. pur arr. ; Champ, and 
Madeira wine, 24r. doz. or 18r. 
per arr. ; all red wines, 9r. per 
doz. or G per arr. ; other wines, 
18r. per doz. or 12 per arr. 

Art. 12. The above duties are 
for imports in national vessels ; 5 
per ct. to be added when import- 
ed in foreign. 

Art. 13. The importation of 
rum and its compounds to be per- 
miilcd hereafter only in the ports 
between Angostura and Mara- 
caibo, inclusive. 

x\rt. 14. This decree shall go 
into full elFcct in all the custom 
houses of the republic, from the 
first day of July of llie present 
year. 

Art. 15. Previous regulations, 
contrary to lhi§ decree arc re- 
pealed. 

Art. 1 G. The minister Secre- 
tary of State in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury is charged 
with its execution and punctual 
fulfilment. 

Given at head quarters at Quito, 
May 8th, 1829 — 19. 

Simon Bolivar. 

Fop His Excellency the Liberator. 

Jose B. Espiner, 
Secretary General. 
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BRAZIL. 

Speech of the Kmperoi of Brazil, on the opening of the General 
Assvmhhj, •id May, 1830. 


Uosf august and mp.st worthy Represen- 
tatives of the Nation: 

With the ji;rcaiest pleasure I 
now open the first session of the 
second Legislature of this ^Ein- 
piri‘, and am imich gratified in 
h(;ing aide to announce ‘to the 
General Legislative Assembly my 
union with the INlost Serene Prin- 
cess Donna Amelia Augusta Eu- 
genia de Lcuchtcnbouig, the 
]jres(‘nt Empress, my most be- 
loved and esteemed wife. 

With the desired arrival of my 
august bride, the young Queen of 
Portugal and Algarves, my belov- 
ed and dear daugluer, returned, 
vtho (not abandonino: her cause) 
i.s now under my protection and 
gnarflianship ; and although in 
ilie character of father and guar- 
dian, it is my duly to defend the 
(’lULse of that sovereign ; howev- 
e.r, 1 shall be iaitldul to iny pledge 
to tile Assembly, ‘ tliat the in- 
terest and trarKjuilJitv of l^razil 
should not sufl’er in conscfjuencc 
ol’ the affairs of Portugal.’ To 
your care and phihinlliroj)y I re- 
commend the PoriMgue.se enii- 
granls, who, having pre.scrved and 
even accompanied llie legitimate 
Queen, are now at this Court in 
lu'.'^d of assistance. 

It is very flattering to me to be 
able to comnumicale to the Gen- 
eral Assembly thd firm continua- 
tion of an intercourse of harmo- 
ny and friendship between niy- 
aeli and the other Sovereigns and 


States of botli hemispheres. 
Treaties of commerce and navi- 
gation with the King of the Neth- 
crlands^and with the United States 
have been ratified, and cojiics of 
them already presented to you by 
iny ^Minister of the propea* dc- 
])artmcnt, on the expiration of the 
last session of the Legi.slature. 

I congratulate myself and you 
on the traiHjuillity which prevails 
in all the provinces of the Empire. 

!\Iy Minister and Secretary of 
Slate for the Judiciary Depart- 
ment, according to the jtrovisions 
of the Constitution, will inform 
you of the causes which constrain- 
ed the Government to sus[)end foi 
some time the individual giUiraii- 
lees in the |)rovincc of Ceara. 

Vigilant, and desiring to keep 
good order, it is my most imperi- 
ous duty to remind }ou of the 
necessity of rcslraininc:, by local 
means, the continued abuse of the 
liberty of the press in the wdiolc 
Empire, wbicb ibrealcns great 
evils ; and it is the duty of the 
Assembly to put a slop to them. 

The affairs of the Treasury 
and Judiciary, so often recom- 
mended by me, ought to deserve 
all the zca! and carti wiili wdiicli 
the nation cxjiccts its Represen- 
tatives to receive it. The reform 
of those important branches of 
llic public udministratiofi is of vi- 
tal interest to the prosperity of the 
Empire. 

The Army and Navy cannot 
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but attract your attention ; the 
first requiriuji; a rig^orous and regu- 
lar organization, while in the se- 
cond some reforms arc absolute- 
ly necessary. ‘The geographical 
situation of the Empire renders 
the maintenance of land* and sea 
forces a necessary and prudent 
measure. 

The slave trade hfis ceased, 
and ilic Government decided 
in employing all those measures 
which honor and humanity dic- 
tate to prevent its continuance 
under any ]>retcnce whatever ; 
diereforc, ! think it absolutely ne- 
ccssai*}' to suggest that it is advi- 
sable to facilitate the emigration 
of useful persons to this country. 
Laws determining the distribution 
of uncultivated lands, and secur- 
ing the fuliilment of any agree- 
ii:^nt made >vitli ibc colonists, 
will be of inaiiifcst utility, and of 
great advantage in promoting in- 
dujtry generally. 

Pidilic Education, wbicli has 


been constantly the object of my 
Imperial care, requires all your 
attention. It is necessary that 
the principles of the A.postolical 
Catholic Religion professed by 
us, as wxll as its precepts and 
Christian morals, be carefully 
taught and practised in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Empire. 

I leave to the consideration of 
this Assembly the above-mention- 
ed Vecommendations. I feel con- 
fident in the wisdom and patrw 
otisnii that wdll preside over the 
proceedings of this session, which 
will bring upon the legislators the 
blessings of a thankful country. 

Most worthy Representatives, &c. 

I rely upon your co-operation 
as Brazilians, who only liave in 
view the general interests of their 
country, and the consolidation of 
llie MouarchicaJ, ('onslitutional, 
Re[)rcseiitalive system, and the 
splendor of my Imperial Throne. 

Tile Session is opened. 


BANDJV ORIENTAL. 
Tariff. 


Department of the Treasury, > 
Moiitevidoo, Juno 20, 1829. 3 

The General Constituent *and 
Legislative Assembly has sanc- 
tioned the following law : 

Duties on Imports and Exports, 

CHAPTER I. OF MARITIME IMPOR- 
• TATIOIff. 

1. Macliincs, agricultural im- 
plemenisi instruments of science 
and arts, books, prints and maps, 
are free of duty. 


2. A duly of five per cent 
shall be paid on silk, raw or spun ; 
silk fabrics ; embroidered gold 
and silver lace ; watches ; Irinlt^ 
eis of gold and silver ; saltpetre ; 
plaster of paris \ stone coal ; 
bows and arrows of wood. 

3. A duty of ten per cent shall 
be paid on powder, tar,* rosin and 
naval stores. 

4. A duty of fifteen per cent 
shall be paid on all articlej, naiu- 
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ral and manufactured, not before 
provided for in this law. 

5. A duty of twenty per cent 
shall be paid on sugar, maU hcrb^ 
coffee, tea, cocoa, cinnamon, spi- 
ces, drugs, eatables in general. 

6. A duty of twenty five per 
cent shall be paid on furniture, 
looking glasses, coaches, volantes 
and mountings, saddles and trap- 
pings for horses, ready made 
clothes, shoes, liquors, brandies, 
wine, vinegar, beer, cider, and 
tobacco. 

7. Salt shall pay a duty of two 
rials per faiiega. 

8. No duty shall be paid on 
raw hides of all kinds, hair, horns, ^ 
rough tallow, gold and silver, 
stamped and in bars. 

9. One rial per package shall 
be paid on all articles or effects, 
which enter on deposit, unless 
tliey remain longer than thirty 
days, when two rials per month 
will be exacted for the lime they 
remain in deposit over the first 
tliirty da}s. 

10. The ports of entry and 
discharge in this Territory are 
Montevideo, Maldonado, Coloiiia, 
Soriano, and Sandu. 

1 1 . llie ports of the Uraguay, 
are included in the preceding ar- 
ticles, only unlil a general deposit 
shall be established for the whole 
river. 

12. Goods are only permitted 
to be entered on deposit at Mon- 
tevideo. 

CHAPTER 2. or MARITIME EXPOR- 
TATIONS. 

13. Raw ox, cow, and calf 
hides shall pay a duly of two rials 
each. 

14. Horse hides shall pay a 
duly of one rial each. 

, 15. *A11 other articles the pro- 


duce of this State, not compre* 
hended in the above, shall pay an 
ad valorem duty of four per cent 
upon current prices. 

16. Except grain, small stores, 
flour, salt beef, wool on the skin,, 
leather qnd all kinds of manufac- 
tures; also all foreign rfierchan- 
dize which has paid the import 
duty, shail be free of export 
charge. * 

17. Four per cent shall be 
paid on gold and silver, coined or 
in bullion. 

18. Merchandize in deposit 
shall pay two per cent on expor- 
tation. 

CHAPTERS. MANNER OF COLLECT- 
ING THK DUTIES. 

19. The duties shall be assess- 
ed upon the wholesale prices of 
the place, to ho determined by 
the Vista and two merchants, 
when the articles are despatched 
by ihe Custom House. 

20. The merchants spoJeen 
of in the preceding article, shall 
be com[)rehended in a iiai- of 
twelve, wliich shall be made out 
each mouth by the Consulado. 
Four shall be designated each 
month by the collector genercrl, 
who 'shall art alternately. 

21. In case the interested par- 
ly shall claim deductions, and the 
Vista objects, in a difference ex- 
ceeding one per cent, a final 
deejsion shall be made by the 
collector general and two mer- 
chants drawn by lot from the 
list. 

22. The arbitrators shall not 
separate without having decided 
— which decision shall te posi- 
tive. 

23. The operatipns of the ex- 
aHiinations and assessment shall 
be public, and the causes of tlieir 
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decisions given to such merchants 
as may ask them. 

24. No innovation In this law 
shall be made, unless the same be 
sanctioned and published six 
months deforc its operation. 

SiLVK^TRE Blanco, F resident, 

W iGUEL A. Beuro, Secretary, 

Addition to the above Law, 

1. Foreign merchandize ex- 
ported to Uraguuy and Parana 
shall pay only one per cent and 
half of the Custom House charg- 
es, now exacted. 

2. Vessels exceeding one liun- 
dred and fifty tons shall not enjoy 
this privilege. (Signed as before.) 

On the 7th of July the Hall of 
Representatives sanctioned llie 
following law : 

\ . l^roni the publication of the 
jircsent law, national and foreign 
vessels shall pay the port duties 
designated below. 

2. I^ational coasting vessels, 
plying within the capes, shall ob- 
tain a lyense for each voyage. 

3. Designates the price of the 
licenses. 


4. Foreign vessels shall pay 
three rials per ton. 

5. National vessels navigating 
llie high seas, shall jiay two rials 
per ton. 

6. The duties designated in the 
former articles shall be paid, one 
half on the entrance and the other 
half on the clearance. 

7. National and foreign ve^ 
sels^ which neither discharge nor 
take in cargo, and whose stay 
does not exceed six days, shall 
pay no duty comprehended in 
this law. Those which remain 
longer shall pay the third part of 
the duties designated in articles 4 
and 5. 

8. Coasting vessels belonging 
to the Argentine Provinces, shall 
pay the same duty in the ports of 
this province that our vessels pay 
in the ports of that State. 

9. All former duties ai'c sup- 
pressed. 

10. Except the Consular du- 
ties and those for the benefit of 
the Hospital of Charity. 

SiLVESTRE Blanco, President. 

Migvel a. Bekro, Secretary. 


• * 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Imperial F arliaihenty 

The royal commission was 
read ; and the Lord Chancellor 
read the following speech : — 

My Lords*and Gentlemen : 

We ar^ commanded by his 
Majesty to inform you that his 
Majesty receives from all Foreign 


February 4, 1830. 

Powers the strongest assurances 
of their desire to maintain and 
cultivate tlie most friendly rela- 
tions with this countiy. 

His Majesty has se,eii with 
satislactiou that the war between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
has been brought to a conclusion. 
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The efforts of his Majesty to 
accomplish the main objects of 
the treaty of 6th July, 1827, 
have been unremitted. 

His Majesty having recently 
concerted with his allies measures 
for the pacification and final set- 
tlement of Greece, trusts that he 
shall be enabled, at an early period, 
to communicate to you the partic- 
ulars of this arrangement, with 
such information as may explain 
the course which his Majesty has 
pursued throughout the progress 
of these important transactions. 

His Majesty latrients tliat he is 
unable to announce to you the 
prospect of a reconciliation be- 
tween the Princes of the House 
of Braganza. 

His Majesty has not yet deem- 
ed it expedient to re-establish up- 
on their ancient footing his Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic relations with 
tlie kingdom of Portugal. — But 
the numerous embarrassments 
arising from the continued inter- 
ruption of these relations increase 
liis Majesty’s desire to effect the 
termination of so serious an evil. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons : 

His Majesty has directed the 
estimates for the current year to 
be laid before you They have 
been framed with every attention 
to economy and it will be satis- 
factory to you to learn that ins 
Maip<5ty will be enabled to make 
" a'^considcrable reduction in the 
amount of the public expenditure, 
without impairing tlie efficiency 
of our naval or military establish- 
ments. 

We are commanded by his 
Majesty to inform you, that al- 
though the national income, dur- 


ing the last year, has not attained 
the full amount at which it had 
been estimated, the diminution 
is not such as to cause any doubt 
as to tlie future j^rosperity of the 
revenue. 

My Lords and Gentlemen : 

His Majesty commands me to 
acquaint you, that his attention 
has bceii of late earnestly direct- 
ed to various important considera- 
tions connected with improvements 
in the general administration of 
the law\ 

His Majesty has directed that 
measures shall be submitted for 
your deliberation, of which some 
are calculated, in the opinion of 
his Majesty, to facilitate and ex- 
pedite the course of justice in 
different parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and others appear to 
be necessary preliminaries lo a 
revision of the practice and pro- 
ceedings of the Superior Courts. 

We are commanded to assure 
you, that his Majesty feeJK confi- 
dent that you will give your best 
attention and assistance 'to sub- 
jects of such deep and lasting 
concern to tlic well being of his 
pedjile. 

His Majesty commands us to 
inform you, that the export in 
the last year of British produce 
and manufactures has exceeded 
that of any former year. 

His Majesty laments that, not- 
withstanding tliis indication of ac- 
tive commerce, distress should 
prevail among the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes in some 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

It would be most gratifying to 
the paternal feelings of his Ma- 
jesty lo be enabled to propose 
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for your consideration measures 
calculated to remove the difficul- 
ties of any portion of his sub- 
jects, and at the same time com- 
patible with thQ general and per- 
manent interests of his people. 

It is from a deep solicitude for 
those interests that His TVIajesty 
is impressed with the necessity of 
acting with extreme paution in 
reference to this iinponant sub- 
ject. 

His Majesty feels assured tliat 
you will concur with him in as- 


signing due weight to the effect of 
unfavorable seasons, and to the 
operation of other causes which 
are beyond the reach of legisla- 
tive control or remedy. 

Above all, His Majesty is con- 
vinced that no pressure of tem- 
porary difficulty will induce you 
to relax the detbrmination which 
you have uniformly manifested, to 
maintain inviolate the public credit, 
and thus to uphold the high char- 
acter and the permanent welfare 
of th§ country. 


LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


Honorable Gentlemen of the Legisla* 

live Council, and Gentlemen of the 

House of Assembly : 

•^ou are again convened for 
die despatch of public business ; 
and^it will be gratifying to me to 
give effect to the measures, which, 
frA?^. ^^our general and local 
knowledge of the Colony, may be 
proposed as conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the peo- 
l4c. 

• Tlie activity and industry of 
the agriculturists in all parts of 
the Provinefj their efforts to un- 
lock the country, and rcilch the 
Lakes with their surplus produce ; 
die successful culture introduced 
in the Western Townships ; point 
out the profitable result that may 
be anticipated from affording pro- 
per encouragement to this indi- 
vidual exertion and labor. 

Fortiinately the difference of 
situation of several districts has 
been cqijalized by tlie opening of 
the Welland Canal ; the extension 


of it to the Grand River will com- 
plete this first great Provincial 
enterprize ; and will require your 
immediate support and protection. 

These improvements must na- ’ 
turally lead your attention to the 
St Lawrence, and to the mani- 
fest advantages that may be de- 
rived from perfecting the naviga- 
don in tliat quarter. 

Gcotlcmcn of tlie House of Assembly : 

I have directed a statement of 
the revenue and expenditure of 
the last year to be laid before you, 
with the estimate of supplies for 
the current year. 

From the accounts vou will 
perceive, that in consequence of 
the favorable rcturnT6i*tfiecluuoa, 
levied under the Statute of the ' 
] 1th Geo. 3d, ilie expense of the 
administration of Justice, and of 
that part of the Civil Establish- 
ment not provided for by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or by the 
annual vote of die Imperial Par- 
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liament, has been defrayed en- 
tirely from those proceeds ; and 
lliat a considerable balance ac- 
cruing from the excess of former 
estimates beyond the expenditure, 
remains at the disposal of the 
Legislature. 

The necessity of reforming 
the Royal Grammar School, was 
evident from your report at the 
close of last Session. 

In establishing a college at 
York, under the guidance of able 
masters, the object which we 
have in view, will, I trust, be 
speedily attained. 

The delay that may take place 
in revising the charter of the Uni- 
versity, or in framing one suitable 
to the Province and to the inten- 
tion of the endowment, must, in 
fact, under present circumstances, 
tend to the advancement of the 
Institution ; as its use d(ipendod 
on the actual state of education 
in the Province. 

l)is])crsed as the population is, 
over an extensive territory, a gcji- 
eral cnicieucy in the common 
schools cannot be expected ; par- 
ticularly while the salaries of the 
masters will not admit of their de- 
voting their whole time to tlicir 
profession. 

Honorable Gentlemen, nod Gentlemen : 

The King’s pleasure on the 
Bills reserved has not yet been 
commnnicalcd to me. 

- fInr^.e^luTA^,t■ld you to examine 
the Acts that may be about to 
expire. 

Your attention will also be 
drawn to another subject of im- 
portance, ethe exposure of pro- 
perty : and the facility of depre- 
dations in certain districts, and 
the frequent cases of capital con- 


victions where, through the dis- 
pensing power of the Crown, it 
is thought advisable to arrest tlio 
sentence of the law, notwithstand- 
ing the evils that ,may arise from 
repeated mitigation, witliout a sys- 
tem of secondary punishment, or 
any means of disposing of of- 
fenders. 

With regard to the questions 
submitted to his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ; whatever difficulties 
may liave occurred in determin- 
ing them or in reconciling the 
respective interests with which 
they are connected, the diligent 
investigation tlirongh which tlicy 
are pasMng evinces tlie earnest 
desire of his Majesty that this 
portion of his dominions should 
reap the full benefit of good Laws 
and free Institutions. 

Tlic following Resolutions pass- 
ed the House of Assembly of 
Upper Canada at this Session^: 

Ni'£,rro Srtilcrs. 

1 . Rcsolvetf, That this T*/fn7s(* ' 
has just cause of alarm for the 
peace and security of the inhabit- 
ants of the western pans of this 
Province', I)y reason of the rff- 
rnored intention, on the part oV 
the Canada Company, of intro- 
ducing Jargh bodies of Negro set- 
tlors into this Province. 

2. Rcfioloedj That, in afTord- 
ing- such encouragement, the 
Canada Company seem not to 
liavc duly reflected on the dan- 
ger in which it involves llic jieaco 
and happiness of the people ; and 
that the act of the Imperial Par- 
liament, constituting this C'^ompa- 
ny, marks the subject of these 
resolutions as one .of the many 
evils which must result from Le- 
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gislation by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in matters of the internal 
concerns of this Province. 

3. Resolved, That no subject 
calls more seriously for the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, than the 
settlement of the country, by all 
reasonable facility given to stran- 
gers to come into this Province 
and cultivate its wastes.. 

4. Resolved, That, ^although 
this House has long observed, 
without uneasiness, that fugitive 
slaves of color do, occasionally, 
escape into this Province ; and, 
recognising the law of nature, 
wliich says, ‘that the fugitive 
shall not be delivered up to his 
pursuers,’ this House is still un- 
willing to shut the door against 
the outcast ; yet, the sudden in- 
troduction of a mass of Black 
Population, likely to continue 
witBout limitation, is a matter so 
dangerous to the j)cacc and com- 
fort ^f the inhabitants, that it now 
becomes necessary to prevent or 

by some prudent restric- 
tions, this threatened evil. 

5. Rhohed, Th^i, inasmuch as 
such a poj)ulation, sometimes sur- 
pajsing, and at others approach- 
ing an equality with the whhes, in 
several States of this Continent, 
has [h-oved, iiVvarious ways, high- 


ly inconvenient and dangerous to 
those States, it is too certain that 
the like disasters must flow from 
the same cause in tliis Province, 
if such projects be permitted to 
be effected. 

6. Resolved, That the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred the 
petition of the inhabitants of Gos- 
field and Colchester, do bring in 
a bill, if it be practicable, during 
this'session, to j)revent the intro- 
duction of Blacks and Mulatioes 
into lljis Province, as settlers par- 
ticipating in all the civil rights of 
the people of this Province. 

7. Resolved, That an humble 
address be presented to His Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant Govern- 
or, requesting him to forvvard, 
with as little delay as possible, 
these resolutions to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of Stale for the Colo- 
nies, to be by him, with His Ma- 
jesty’s gracious permission, laid 
before the Imperial House of 
Commons; and further request- 
ing His Excellency to discourage, 
as far as may be within his power, 
the introduction of such popula- 
tion, until the Legislature of the 
Province may be enable to ma- 
ture some safe enactment on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT OP LOWER CANADA. — GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


Legislative Council, Jan. 32, 1830. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Gentleman of the House of Assembly : 

I have called you together at a 
time, which I believe to be the 
best suited botli to your private 
15 


convenience, and the public ser- 
vice; and it affords me sincere 
pleasure to have it in my power 
to congratulate you on tlie pros- 
perous state of the affairs of the 
Province. 
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Under llic blessinpr of Divine 
Providence, die distress wliicli 
M so severely felt at lliis time 
\isl year, is no longer experienc- 
’d, and the scarcity wliicli tlien 
prevailed, has rorliuiaiely txciied 
nnoii’^ the inhahiianls of the coiin- 
■ry, a s])irit of active industry 
in ili(‘ir agiricidtural occupations 
’.viiicj cannot fail to he attended 
cviili iliO happiest cliects. 

ConnucTce has l)cen earned 
wi more extensively thaii usual, 
•Uiyiws dif' ]iasl y(‘ar, and '^’Ith 
’:anc activity and enteipi*i.''e. 

The Pi’ovinciid Ivmvnec has 
aJ^oiI;crease^l : anti arrnnyeineiUs 
’i,n e hcen untie for tlie seenriiy 
I ( ::ie Puldic ^Joiieys, in the 
San is oi* die Ueceiver (jcneral, 
onlhrmahly to the coniinuiiication 
inatlt' to you in the la.sl Se.^^iion. 

It vdll be ;j;raiil\ iiii:; to \oii also 
; Icanu tlinl eleineniai v Sc! tools 
ht'cn toiy ^cneralK (•"trb- 
i^lk'd dirouiihout tin* ibtnince. 
Thai trreat pro2.lTs^ ii:'.- been 
.na b’ in lilt iic.proveinLnt ef in- 
u nia' conDiiiMiicjnloi.s — ant’ that 
bicijilics lane betni ariiirtan] tfi all 
ela-sci ol Hi." i\laje"l\V 'idsjetns, 
to ;,eide on tin Wcsic l/indsol 
iht‘ ('rowm 

iMtjjsiirc" l-avc a'-o bc; n taken 
for ilje (.TCftiOi* •^'1' r^'w Jji:.dit 
i louses and for jiromorr’i: tlie va- 
lioii'. objects ot' piililic nnprovc- 
nient, for vijicb p!o\',-ioe. v»a‘- 
Ijlerdij’ ill the !.\st .Sr\S"ion. 

It lias been ni) i arncst end 'a- 
vor to see that tin; liounly of tli*; 
Provincial Ibirliaineul t\'us not 
ini.saj)plied, anti J have, ■with that 
view, established such i'ou:ulaiit)ns 
as appear to he nt'ccssaiy for 
"Liardin^ aj»;ainsi a]>us(‘s, aud for 
insurinc; a faithful and judicious 
cxjieivliturc of the publie iiionev. 


Details on all the subjects will 
be laid before you, for your infor- 
mation ; and you will probably be 
of ojiinion, that the acts passed in 
the la^l Session ‘,for the encour- 
ai^einciit ol' Elementary E^duca- 
lion,’ and ‘ for ei cclint^ Liglil 
Houses in the St Lawrence,’ re- 
quire revision. 

Gcntlci'icn'of the House of Assembly 

The aVconnls of the Pro\iiicial 
Ecveiuic and Exjienditure for the 
last year will be laid before yon 
as soon as jiossiblc, and every 
iiiformaiion afforded you ri^'pcct- 
inc; them, which you may re- 
quire. 

Gcnlleim n of the Lejii 'lativc Coancil. 
tientleiiicn of the Hou"e of A-'Scmbly. 

It will he my duty to convey 
to vou, 1)V uiessaii^c', a connnuni- 
caiion. w iiieh 1 have received His 
31 ajcst\’s commands to maid* to 
you, u|i()n the subject of the Fi- 
nancial Question, whi(‘h lias ;>:IveH 
rise to so much controversy in 
till* P^o\inc(^; and 1 
submit to }oiir eoiisideratioii sucli 
mailers of publie intert^^t as [ 
conceive will he eonduclvti to thf' 
ireneia! welfare of the })Coplc# of 
tlii*^.' loyal Uolony. * 

I would also sn2:2;e.stthc exne- 
(lit'ney of jiassinc; a*' law' for die 
quallfjcaiioii of the Justices of the 
I\*ace, adajiled to the situation 
ai;(l eircnin.slanees of the (bnony. 
The (jualification beinc; moderate, 
and eidier in real estates or in 
|)er.connl inconn. . 

The erection of Coint Houses 
and Gaols in some of the most 
jiopiiloiis counties in the iprovincc, 
(when desired liy llic inhabitants) 
is anoiliei* measure^ W'bu'h I would 
recommend to your consideration; 
but J will communicate to 3^011 by 
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massage my wishes on this snh- 
jeci. 

Evils having been cxpfM’icoccd 
by introduction of contagious dis- 
eases into the Province, it may 
be expedient to guard against ca- 
lamities ^of this kind by some 
suiialde enactment. 

Tlie state of currency is a sub- 
ject which demands ydnr atten- 
tion ; the adoj)tion of soTne mea- 
sure appearing to be necessary to 
prcvo!it the circulation of pista- 
reens, and other ^inall silver coins, 
at a nominal value greatly exceed- 
ing their intrinsic worth. It is 
also most desirable that Legisla- 
tive I^ ovisioii be made to insure 
the ciriailalion of Tlritish silv(3r 
money within the Province at its 
real value. His i\laje.sty’s Gov- 
cniineiit having sent out a consid- 
erable quantity of such monev, 
with a view of its circulation and 
to its ultimately becoming the cir- 
eulafliig medium of the Country : 
I rfi cmi »^nend the suhji'ct to your 
' serious consideration. 

Tlie,niintness of the Gaol at 
Montreal, as a pl;ice of confine- 
ment l‘or so pojuilons a District, 


has been fi-equently brought un* 
der your consideration ; and I 
trust that the Session will not 
close, without provision being 
made, oiibei' for the erection of a 
new Gaol, or for a Penitentiary 
where criminals may be kept ar 
hard labor, apart from jirisonors 
who are confined previous totiicir 
ti'inl. 

I suggested to yon, by ll!> M i- 
jesly’s command, in the last Sc's- 
sion, the expi ilieney of levying a 
small tax ii])on such tracts of land, 
as remain in a waste and unim- 
proved condition ; and, also ol 
e.<tablisliing oflicers for die ivg's- 
tratioii of deeds ; and to thic^o 
subjects it is my dul}’ again to cad 
your attention. 

Tile pressure of business la'^a 
Session jircveiilcvl your maturely 
ronsidrring sevi'ral nviucrs of im- 
portance that came under yonr 
consideration ; tnid yen may rely 
upon mv cordial coiiciinviiee 
in all matters which have for llieii 
o!)j ect die general nclfare of the 
ProvinC'’, and tlie happiness of 
His I'.lajesly’s Canadian sub- 
jects. 


FRANCE. 

Kings Speech to the National Chamberr, lS-30, 


Gr.NTLEMEN : It is always with 
confidence that 1 sea assembled 
around my throne tlie Peers of 
rny kingfiom and the Deputies of 
the departments. Since your last 
Session, #tnpo*’tant events have 
consolidated the peace of Europe, 


and i\y^od understanding cs- 
tabiijiWcd lieiwecn my allies aiul 
myself, for die happiness of the 
people. War is cxtin^iir.hed in 
the East. The moderation of 
the conqneror and the amicable 
intervention of other powers, in 


i 
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j)rescrving tlie Ottoman empire 
from the danglers which menaced 
it, has maintained the equilihrium 
and confirmed the ancient relations 
of States. Under ti)c protection 
of the Powers which signed tlte 
treaty of 6th July, independent 
Greece will rise^from her ruins : 
the choice of the Prince called to 
reign over her, sufficiently pro- 
claims the disinterested and pa- 
cific views of the Sovereigns. I 
am engaged now in concert with 
my allies, in negotiations, of which 
the object is to bring about be- 
tween the Princes of the House 
of Braganza a reconciliation, ne- 
cessary to the repose of tlie Pe- 
ninsula. Amidst the grave events 
with which Europe was occupied, 
1 was fain to suspend the effect of 
my resentment against a Barbari- 
an power; but 1 cannot longer 
leave unavenged the insults to my 
flag. The reparation I mean to 
take, will, w'ith the aid of the 
Most High, in satisfying the honor 
of France, redound to the profit 
of Christianity. 

The accounts of Receipts and 
Expenditures will be submitted 
to you — together with the esti- 
mate of ways and means for 
1831. I have the satisfaction to 
perceive, that, notwithstanding 
the diminution in the revenue of 
1829, compared with that of the 
preceding year, it exceeded the 
estimate of th^ bu J.j^.et, A recent 
operation has shown ‘ut^what rate 
of interest loans may be obtained, 
and the possibility thereby of re- 
lieving the burdens of the State. 
A law relative to a sinking fund 
will be submitted to you. 

It will be connected with a plan 
for redeeming or exchanging 


stocks, which may, we liope, con- 
ciliate the expectations of the tax 
payers, with the justice due to 
those who have invested property 
in the public funtls. The mea- 
sures which you will liave to con- 
sider are intended to satisfy all 
these interests. They fnay fur- 
nish the means of meeting with- 
out new "sacrifices, and in the 
course of a few years, the expen- 
ses imperiously required, as well 
for the ])rotection of the kingdom, 
as for the prosperity of the com- 
merce and agriculture, by the 
W’orks on the fortifications, and 
those of various harbors, tljc re- 
pair of roads and the completion 
of canals. You will also have to 
occupy yourselves with various 
laws relative to the judiciary or- 
der ; to several projects of pub- 
lic administration, and to n\ea- 
sures for improving the condition 
of retired soldiers. I have been 
afflicted by the sufferings of’ my 
j)eoj)le caused by a long and rig- 
orous winter; but public oenerf- 
ccncc has been prodigal of aid, 
and it is with lively satisfaction 
I have Avi messed the generous 
zeal evinced for the relief of th- 
digehcc in every part of my king- 
dom, and particular^)" in my g^.Od 
city of Paris. 

Genilemcn — The first want 
of my heart is to sec France 
happy and respected, developing 
all the riches of her soil and her 
industry, and enjoying in peace 
the inslitiilions of which 1 have 
the firm purpose to consolidate 
the blessings. The chanter has 
placed the public liberties under 
the safeguard of the rights of my 
crown : these rights are sacred : 
my duty towards my people is to 
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transmit them intact to my suc- 
cessors. 

Peers of France, Deputies of 
the Departmefits — I do not 
doubt of your co-opcration in the 
good I desire to do ; you .will re- 
pel with 'contempt the perfidious 
insinuations which malevolence is 
busy in propagating : if culpable 
manoeuvres should excise against 
rny Government obstacles which 
I cannot and will not anticipate, I 
should find force to overcome 
them in my resolution to preserve 
the public peace, in the just con- 
fidence ] have in the French, and 
in the love whicli they have al- 
ways evinced for their Kings. 

Address of the French Chamber of 
Peers to the King, 

^iRE, — Your faithful subjects, 
the Peers of France, have heard 
with respect and gratitude the 
wowls proceeding from the 
Throng. 

-'"‘'^Tlicy rejoice at the harmony 
which js established between your 
Majesty and your allies, and which 
your Majesty [relieves will confirm 
tlfe ])eace of Europe. 

• The war in the east is iiaf)pily 
end ; jbe moderation of the 
victor has corresponded with the 
wishes -of Europe, the Ottoman 
Empire will be preserved, and 
the balance of power remain^un- 
impaired. 

Greece will emerge from her 
ruins, — thanks to the assisting 
band which you have outstretched 
to her. She will become inde- 
pendent under tlie protection of 
the Powers who signed the treaty 
of the 0th of July. The scep- 
tre of the Prince who has been 
called to the Throne will heal her 
15* 


dissensions. Unity, inseparable 
from monarchy, will give her 
strength. 

The success of the negotiations 
which your Majesty has underta- 
ken in concert with your Allies, 
to effect a reconciliation between 
the Princes of the House of Bra- 
ganza, would insure tlic repose 
of the Peninsula, put an end to 
divisions which are fatal to the 
commerce of the Two Worlds, 
and what is no less desirable, 
would strengthen the principle of 
legitimate succession to the throne. 

An enlightened dispenser of 
the treasure of France, and spar- 
ing of the blood of her sons, your 
Majesty has hesitated to avenge 
the insult which a Barbarian 
Prince has dared to cast upon the 
flag of your kingdom : feeling 
that impunity can no longer be 
extended, you meditate to ren- 
der profitable to the interests of 
France and of Christendom, the 
satisfaction which you will obtain. 
Christian nations will applaud so 
generous a design, and we await 
with confidence the communica- 
tions which your Majesty rntiy 
think desirable to make on this im- 
portant subject. 

The diminution of the Ke ve- 
nue of 1829, although it has sur- 
passed the anticipations of those 
who prepared the budget, calls 
for economy and new resources. 
These a great de- 

gree froj^r^nc law relating to the 
pa}jm^ of the National Debt, 
anrfTrora the proposed plan of 
reimbursement which your Ma- 
jesty is pleased to announce. The 
time has arrived for alleviating 
the public burdens, by reconciling 
the triple interest of the people, 
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of capitalists, and of the State, 
without detractins; in that respect 
from the riglus of each, and the 
principles of justice, which have 
eslahlished the credit of France, 
and tvhich have raised it so high 
in modern times. By these mea- 
sures skilfully fcombined, your 
Majesty will create the means of 
speedily meeting, without addi- 
tional sacrifices, the expeases 
which are required^ for the jiros- 
perity of agriculture and of,com- 
inerce, for the public works, the 
completion of our sea-})orts, the 
repairs of roads, and the con- 
struction of canals. We shall 
give to all these objects that seri- 
ous attention which is imposed 
upon us by that which is our duty, 
the seconding of the views of your 
INIajesty, and concurrence in tJio.se 
great and useful ojicralions. 

We shall pay e(|ual attention to 
the examination of the laws rela- 
tive to the judicial department, to 
the [lublic administration, and for 
bettering the condition of retired 
soldiers, which your ^Majesty de- 
siirns to lay before the Chamhors. 
The measures v-hich your Ma- 
jesty has in contem])](i{ion for the 
pnr])osc of .soothing the declining 
years of men who have pnsseil 
their lives in defending ihcir King 
and their Countr}-, wiil excite the 
gratitude of the arm\ and of all 
tlic citizens. 

WJien yonr*l>i>J*^tV expresses 
llie lively satisfaction ^(Xfcel at 
the generous interposirion\^tbc 
humane, in behalf of the iifdi- 
gent in all jiarts of the kingdom, 
and espcrtally in your good city 
of Paris, during a long ami severe 
winter, we are gratified in being 
able to remind your ^Majesty of 


that which the poor can iietci 
forget — that your Majesty and 
your august family were the first 
to sliow a brilliant example in 
that great work of benevolence. 

The ^rst wish of your Majes- 
ty’s paternal heart is to ‘ contem- 
plate France, in the peaceable 
enjoyment of her institutions, 
happy and resjiecled. Sire, she 
will bo so. Of wbai avail would 
malevolent insinuations be against 
the cxjiressed declaration of your 
Majesty’s will, to maintain and 
consolidate these institutions f 
The monarchy is their basis ; the 
rights of your crown will remain 
immoveable; they are no lesr 
dear to the nation than its liber- 
ties; placed under your jiroiec- 
tion, iliC} sirenglben the tie.- 
which bind the peo[)lc to your 
tlirone and dyna.sty. France*^ is 
no less at'orse from anarclij' than 
is her king from despotism. , 

If guilty manmuvres sboulil 
raise obstacles against yoiTV 
crinncMil, they would be .speedily 
sunnoLiiUed, not merely *ijy the 
Peers wiio arc ibc licredilary de- 
fenders of the Throne and Clir>.'- 
ler, but that of an iinmciisc ma- 
jority of the nation. For it is 
wish and inlcrcst of all that:' the 
.sacred rights of the Crown should 
remain inviolate, and that in union 
with the ])ul)lic liberties, they 
should 1)6 transmitted to llic suc- 
cessors of your Maje.sly, and to 
our latest })osiLiiiy, who art! the 
lieirs of our confidence and of oui 
love. 

I* 

Tilt King answered this ad- 
dress, which w^as prcbenlcd to 
liiiii by the Chancellor, in the fol- 
lowing words : 
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Sill — The sentiments you 
corninunicale in the name of the 
Pcei’s of France, are so much the 
more f^ratcful to me as they prove 
tliai the Chamber has perfectly 
understood and fell th« tenor 
of m/ speech. I rely up- 
on you, gentlemen, as you also 
ought to rely on my Biimovable 
resolution, and I douUt not, in 
conformity with your assurances, 
tliai the two Chambers will com- 
bine with me to give security and 
pen nan (‘lice to the happiness of 
iny peojjlc. 

of the Chamber of Dejm- 
tics. 

Tiio address was prepared in 
n Select Committee on the J2th 
and 1 3th of March, and on the 
Ihtii and IGili it was discussed in 
tlic Chamber with great warmth. 
The Address was carried, — 
Aye? 222, Noes ISO. Majority, 
4j. 

SiuE, — It is with lively grati- 
uide tliTit your faithful subjects, 
the Deputies of the Departments, 
as.'iemldcd round your TJironc, 
have iicard from your august 
. the gratilying expressions of 

die confidence* you place in them. 
Happy ig licing able to inspire 
your Majesty with this sentiment, 
dicy will render themselves wortjiy 
of it by the inviolalde fidcJity of 
wliich they here renew the re- 
spectful homage, and which they 
will further deserve by the loyal 
performance of their duties. 

We rojoice with you, Sire, at 
die events which have consolida- 
ted the peace of Europe, strength- 
ened the concord already estab- 
lished between your Majesty and 
your Allies, and which have 


put an end to tlic war in the 
East. , 

May the unhappy people whom 
your generous succor has snatched 
from apparently inevitable destruc- 
tion, ultimately find that the pro- 
tection which i^oiir Majesty re- 
serves for them, will secure their 
independence, their strength and 
their liberty. 

Wc earnestly pray, Sire, for the 
success of the measures which you 
are taking, in concert with your 
allies, to effect the reconciliation 
of the Princes of the House of 
liraganza. It is an object worthy 
of your Majesty’s solicitude, to 
put an end to the evils by wliich 
Portugal is afflicted, wilhoul in- 
fringing the sacred principles of 
legitimacy, which should be pre- 
served inviolable for kings no less 
than for their peojde. 

Your Majesty had suspended 
the effects of your resentment 
against a Barbary Power; but 
you have not deemed it expedient 
longer to delay rcijuiring signal 
reparation for the insult offered to 
your JMajesty’s flag. We shall 
respectfully await tlic communi- 
cation which your Majesty will 
doubtless cause to be laid before 
us on a subject of such Jiigh im- 
portance. 

Sire, whenever it shall become 
necessary to defend the dignity of 
your Crow'll protect tlic 

commerce j^I^ Vance, you may 
rely oiy4f^u|}port and devoted- 
nessyw )our pcojile. 

The Chamber will readily con- 
cur in any measures which your 
Majesty shall purpose, for improv- 
ing the condition of superannuated 
soldiers. Such laws as may be 
laid before the Chamber rdaiive ^ 
to the judicial department, and 
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the internal policy of the kingdom 
will be considered with the most 
careful attention. 

The diminution in the revenue, 
to which your Majesty has* refcr- 
ed, is a fact, the importance of 
w'hich we duly fepl. Our utmost 
endeavors will be employed in 
investigating the cause of the pub- 
lic distress, of which it is a symp- 
tom. 

Your Majesty has commanded 
a law project to be presented to 
die Chamber, relative to the Pub- 
lic Debt and Sinking F und. Such 
projects will call forth , our utmost 
solicitude ; both on account of tlie 
important questions which they 
involve, and of the necessity of 
maintaining a due balance between 
the different interests which are 
concerned therein. An equitable 
and judiciousorganization ol’public 
credit will be a powerful means of 
prosperity for Prance, and will 
alibrd your Majesty a new claim 
to the gratitude of your subjects. 

But for the accomplishment of 
diis intended benefit a condition 
is required, without which, it 
would remain unjiroductivc. This 
condition is freedom from unea- 
siness with respect to the future, 
which is the most solid basis of 
credit and the first want of indus- 
try. 

We, the Deputies of the De- 
partments, coHelatgd here, in obe- 
dience to your call^l*^ all parts 
of your kingdom, lay your 
Majesty the universal horn^e of 
a faithful people, still filled with 
emotion, at having beheld in you 
the most beneficent of all, in the 
midst of universal benevolence, 
and revering in you the accom- 
t plished model of the most affect- 


ing virtues. Sire, this people 
cherish and respect your authority. 
Fifteen years of peace and liberty 
which they owe lo your august 
brother and yourself, have pro- 
foundly rrooled in their hearts the 
sentiment of gratitude By which 
they are actuated towards your 
family. Their reason, matured 
by experience and by freedom of 
discussion, teaches, that in matters 
of regal authority, antiquity of 
possession is the most sacred of 
all titles ; and that it is no less for 
their happiness than your glory, 
that remote ages have placed 
your throne in a region inaccessi- 
ble to storms. * Their conviction 
is in accordance witli their duty 
when they consider the sacred 
rights of .your Crown as tlic surest 
guarantee of public liberty, ^nd 
llie integrity of your prerogatives 
as necessary for its preservation. 

Nevertheless, Sire, in the midst 
of those unanimous sentigients of 
res[)ect and affection entertaineu 
by tlie French people for your 
Majesty’s person, lliere exists a 
strong feeling of disquiet, disturb- 
ing the security wliicli France had 
began to enjoy, tainting the sourtie 
of lier prosperity, .^nd whi^j'if- 
prolonged, might become fatal to 
her peace. Obeying the dictates 
of conscience and honor, and 
bound by the oath of allegiance 
which we have taken, and are re- 
solved to maintain, wre feel it in- 
cumbent on us to disclose the 
cause of this general uneasiness. 

Sire, the Charter which we owe 
to the wisdom of your aftgust pre- 
decessor, and whose benefits your 
Majesty has the firm resolution to 
consolidate, consecrates as a right, 
the intervention of the people in 
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deliberations on public interests. 
— This intervention ought to be, 
as it is in fact, mediate, wisely 
tempered and circumscribed with- 
in limits accurately defined, 
which we will never suffer to be 
transgressed. But this Fight of 
intervention is positive in its object, 
inasmuch as it renders the concur- 
rence of the views of ^our Gov- 
ernment with the wishes^ of your 
])eoplc, an indispensable condition 
for the regular course of public 
affairs. Sire, our loyalty, our 
devotedness to your Majesty, 
compel us to state that this con- 
currence docs not exist. 

An unfounded distrust of the 
sentiments, and of the judgment 
of your people, is the prevailing 
thought of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. This fact is a cause of 
affligtion and offence to your peo- 
ple. They are uneasy because 
their liberties are menaced. 

This distrust cannot reside in 
your npble heart : No, Sire, 
X' ranee is not more desirous of 
anarchy^ than is your Majesty of 
despotism. She deserves that 
you shall believe in her loyalty, 
as,t)n the other hand, she has 
faJlh in your promises. 

May the malted wisdom of 
your Majesty pronounce between 
those who are w^holly unacquaint- 
ed with public sentiment, and 
those who, with a thorough know- 
ledge and deep conviction of that 
sentiment, lay at the feet of your 
Majesty the aggrieved feelings of 
a people jealous of the esteem 
and of the confidence of their 
King. The royal prerogative has 
placed in the hands of your Ma- 
jesty the ^eans of maintaining, 
between the different branches of 
tlie legislature, that constitutional 


harmony which is a first and ne- 
cessary condition for the strength 
of the Throne and tlic greatness 
of France. 

To this Address his Majesty 
was pleased to make the following 
answer : 

Gentlemen^ — I have heard the 
Address which you have just read 
to me, on the part of the Chamber 
of Deputies. I should have relied 
on the concurrence of the two 
Chambers, for effecting the good 
which 1 had contemplated, in or- 
der to consolidate the happiness 
of my people. 1 am grieved to 
hear from the Deputies that this 
concurrence does not exist. 

In my speech on the opening of 
the Chambers, I made known my 
resolutions ; tliey are unalterable. 
The interests of my people forbids 
me to depart from them. My 
Ministers shall make you acquaint- 
ed with my will.* 

Only three days after, the King 
proro^iued the Chambers to the 
1st Sept. 

Royal Proclamation. 

Charles by the Grace of God, 

he, 

Frenchmen ! — The last Cham- 
ber of Deputies misconstrued my 
intentions. I had a right to re ckon 
upon their concurrence w\ih me 
in accomplishing ihe good 1 had 
in contemplation — they refused 
it to mr/:"" As the Father of my 
peop}^, my heart was afflicted ; 
as a King, I felt myself insulted. 

I prqnounced the DissoJulion of 
that Chamber. 

Frenchmen ! — Your prosperity 
is my glory — your welfare is 
mine. At the moment when the# 
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Eleclorial Colleges are about to be 
opened at every of niy king- 
dom, you will listen to tlv3 voice 
of your king. 

To maintain tlic Constitutional 
Charter, and the institutions it lias 
founded, has been, and ever shall 
be, the object of my endeavors. 

But to obtain this end, I ought 
to exercise freely, and cause re- 
spect to be shown to those sacred 
rights that arc the appanage of 
my crown. 

In them exists the guarantee 
for the public tranquillity and for 
your liberties. The nature of the 
Government would bii iin|)aircd 
(alterccj if culpable attacks were 
to weaken my prerogatives : and 
I should betray my trust, were I 
to submit to it. 

Under the protection of this 
Government, France has become 
flourishing and free. She is in- 
debted to it for her franchises, lier 
credit, and her industry. ^Ilicrc 
is nothing which France need 
envy in other States, a?id she has 
nothing to asjiire to I)ut the pre- 
serv’ation of the advantages which 
dae enjoys. 

Rely upon fli(3 maintenance of 
your rights. They are identified 
witli rny own, and I will protect 
tliem both with equal solicitude. 

Do not suffer yourselves to be 
mislead by the language of insid- 
ious men, who arc enemies to 
your repose. Repel allunwortliy 
suspicions and unfounded fears, 
which would shake publTfe confi- 
dence, and might excite s^ous 
disorders. The designs of those 
wh.o propagate these alarms, vvhat- 
ever they may be, will miscarry 
before my firm and unchangeable 
resolution. Your security, your 


interests, shall not be compromised , 
any more than your liberties. 1 
watch with equal vigilance over 
the one and the other. 

Electors, hasleb to your Col- 
leges. Let no reprehensible neg- 
ligence deprive them of your pre- 
sence ! Let one sentiment animate 
you all — let one standard be 
your rallying jioint ! 

It is ybur King who demands 
tliis of you ; it is a Fatlier who 
calls upon you. 

Fulfil your duties — I will take 
care to fulfil mine. 

Given at our Palace of the Tuillcr- 
ies, June 13, A. 1). 1830, and 
in the (3tli year of onr reign. 

Charles. 

Riport to the Khf^. 

Paris, July 2t), l-’rSO, 
Sire : Your ministers uoul^l htr 
unworthy the confidence with 
wliich your IMajesly liad honored 
them if they longer (Iclayed jdscintr 
before )ou a concise slal^*menl of 
our internal situation, and to inTfi^ 
cate to your Highness lh(‘^dang(;r.s 
arising from the periodical jircss. 

At no period during the last 
fifteen years has this situation pre- 
sented itself under a more seriohs 
and afflicting aspoQit. Notwiffi-"" 
standing a prosperity unexampled 
in the annals of our hislonry, signs 
of disorganization and symptoms 
of •anarchy arc manifested upon 
almost every point of the king- 
dom. 

The successive causes wliich 
have conduced to weaken the 
springs of the monarchical gov- 
crniiient, operate to da^ to alter 
and change its nature — deprived 
of its moral force, the civil authority 
within the capital and in the pro- 
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vinccs, maintain but an unequal 
contest against factions. Perni- 
cious and subversive doctrines 
openly professed arc spread and 
propagated anv)ng all classes of 
our population — disquietudes too 
generally accredited, agitate tlic 

1 )ublic mind and torment *society. 
^ rom all ((uarters a guarantee is 
demanded for future safety. 

A maliciousness, actiw, ardent, 
indefatigable, is at work to over- 
turn the foundationsof order and to 
deprive l^Vance of the happiness 
which she enjoyed under the 
sceptre of her kings. Active in 
working discontent and stirring up 
hatred — it foments among the 
p()opIa a spirit of defiance and 
hostility against government, and 
seeks everywhere to sow the seeds 
of discord and of civil war. 

And, Sire, recent events have 
nlrduly proved that political feel- 
ings confined heretofore to the 
high^^r ranks of society, are begin- 
ning to he more generally felt, 
■"•"d to txcite the popular mass, 
l^hey have proved also that this 
mass is Aot always agitated without 
danger to those even who strive to 
scijiire its repose, 

,A inultlliulc of facts collected 
dn.riiig the course of the late elcc- 
torial opcrattelis, confirm these 
sialciricnts and afford a too certain 
presage of now commotions, did 
not your Majesty possess a power 
of remedying the evil. 

To an attentive observer, there 
everywhere exists a necessity for 
<M'der, force and permanency, and 
the disturbances which appear the 
most opposed to such necessity, 
.tre in reality but the expression 
and testimony of it. 

These agitations, which cannot 


be increased without great peril, 
arc almost exclusively produced 
an d excited by the liberty allowed 
to the pi-ess. A l-aw of elections 
not less prolific in disorders, has 
withoutiloubt concurred and assist- 
ed to maintain them ; but wc must 
deny the evidence of our senses 
not to see in thd periodicals the 
principal focus of a corruption, the 
progress of which becomes daily 
more sensible as the origin of the 
calamities which threaten the 
kingdqm. 

Experience, Sire, speaks louder 
than theory, enlightened men even 
without doubt, whose iiatriolism 
cannot be suspected, carried away 
by the example of a neighboring 
])cople, have believed that the 
advantages of the periodical press 
would balance the disadvantages, 
and that its excesses would be 
neutralized by contrary excesses. 
It is not so — the proof is decisive 
and the question is now determin- 
ed. 

At all epochs the periodical press 
has only been, and from its nature 
must ever be, an ; instrument of 
disorder and sedition. 

How numerous and irrefutable 
arc the proofs that may be brought 
to support this truth. It is by the 
violent and uninterrupted action 
of the press that we arc to attri- 
bute those too sudden and too 
frequent changes in our internal 
policy. It has not permitted a 
regular and stable system of gov- 
ernment to be established in 
France, nor that continued and 
strefliious efforts should be made 
to introduce into the various 
branohes of public admifiistration 
those ameliorations of which they 
are susceptible. Every ministry 
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since 1814, thougl^ formed under 
different circumstances, and actu- 
ated by different impulses, have 
been exposed to the sam ^attacks, 
and to the same unbridled expres- 
sions of passion. Sacrifices of 
every kind, concessions of power, 
alliances of party, nothing has been 
able to protect* them from tliis 
common destiny. This fact alone, 
so fertile in reflections, suffices 
to assign to the press, its true, and 
unvariablc character. It labors 
by continuous and persevering 
efforts daily repeated, to loosen all 
tlie bonds of obedience and sub- 
ordination, to weaken the springs 
of public authority, to sink and 
deliase it in the opinion of the 
people, and to create for it every- 
where embarrassments and resist- 
ance. 

Its art consists not in substitu- 
ting for,a credulous submission of 
tlie mind the healthy liberty of 
examination, but to reduce the 
most positive truths to problems ; 
not to invite a frank and useful 
controversy upon political ques- 
tions, but to present them in a 
false light and to resolve them by 
sophisms. 

The press has thus disordered 
the most u|nigbt minds, shaken 
the firmest convictions, and pro- 
duced in the bosom of society a 
confusion of principles which fa- 
vors the most disastrous attempts. 
Anarchy in doctrines is a prelude 
to anarchy in the state. 

It is worthy of remark, Sire, 
that the periodical press lias never 
fulfilled its most essential condition, 
namely, publicity. It may appear 
strange, fbut it is no less true., that 
there is no publicity in France, 
taking this word in its just and 


rigorous acceptation. In the ac- 
tual state of things, facts, when 
not entirely supposititious, are 
only presented to many millions of 
readers curtailed^ disfigured, and 
mutilated in a most odious manner. 
A thick cloud raised by the jour- 
nals dii^guises the truth, «and in a 
measure prevents a perl’ect under- 
standing between the government 
and the peojde. The kings, your 
predecessors, Sire, have been de- 
sirous freely to communicate with 
dieir subjects; but this is a satisfac- 
tion which the press is not willing 
that your Majesty should enjoy. 

A licentiousness which has out- 
stripped all bounds even upon the 
most solemn occasions, find neither 
respected the cxpicss wishes of 
the king nor the addresses made 
to them from the throne. The 
one has been mistiiken or pervert- 
ed and the others have beerf the 
subject of perfidious commentary 
or bitter derision. It is thus that 
the last act of royal authority, the 
proclamation, fell into gcftcral 
credit even before it was known 
to the electors. r 

This is not all — llie Press has 
a tendency to subjugate the sqve- 
reignty and usurp the powers ,of 
the state. The pretended or gan 
of public opinion; 'it aspires to 
direct the debates in the two 
Chambers, and it incontestably 
exercises an influence upon tliose 
ddbales, no less baneful than de- 
cisive. This dominion in the 
Chamber of Deputies, especially 
for the last two or three years, 
has assumed a manifest charac- 
ter of oppression and, tyranny. 
We have seen in this interval the 
journals pursuing with Jnsult and 
outrage numbers Whose vole ap- 
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pearcd to them cither uncertain 
or suspected. Too often. Sire, 
the freedom of the deliberations 
in this Clianibcr has fallen a sac- 
rifice to the renewed attacks of 
the press. 

We cannot qualify, wn more 
inoderifte terms, the conduct of 
llic opposition journals in relation 
to recent events. After having 
tlicmsclves provoked address, 
attacking the prerogatives of the 
throne, they have not scrujded to 
considci the reelection of the 221 
Deputies who voted this address, as 
a matter of principle, notwithstand- 
ing your Majesty objected to this 
address as oITensive ; it attached 
public reproach to tlie refusal of 
concurrence which was there ex- 
j)re>sed ; it announcetl its un- 
shaken resolution not to defend 
di^e rights of your crown sooi)cnly 
compioinisod. The periodical 
jtriiii^ have ]>aid no attention to 
tir» — on the contrary, they have 
coii:>idpred it a duty to renew, to 
peipetiiale, and to aggravate the 
olViMicc. Your JMaje'-ly will de- 
cide if tills rash attack should a 
longer time remain unpunished. 

• I hit of all the excesses of the 
^)re‘-N, jicrhnps the most s^nioiiN 
reiiiaiiis to Jje mentioned. From 
tlie VI ‘ry commencemeni of the 
exjicdkion, the termination of 
which has thrown a glcry so pure, 
and! an eclat so durable, upoa the 
noble crown of France, the press 
has criticised, with a violence un- 
heard of, the causes, the means, 
tlie preparatives, and rlianccs of 
success of this expedition. In- 
seiisiblff to national honor, no 
thanks to it that our ensign docs 
not remain .tarnished with the 
insults of a barbarian. Indifferent 
IG 


to the great interests of humanity, 
it does not depend upon it that 
Eurogc is no longer subject to a 
cruel slavery, and shameful tribute. 

This was not enougli. By a 
treason that should be amenable 
to our laws, the press has engaged 
itself in publishing all the secrets 
of the armament, in making known 
to the stranger the state of onr 
forces, the number of our troops, 
thill of our vessels, the indication 
of the points of station, the means 
to lie employed to overcome the 
inconstance of the winds, ainl to 
land upon the coast. Every- 
thing, even to the place of disem- 
barkation, has been divulged, as 
if to afford a surer means of de- 
fencciotlie enemy, an unexampled 
circumsUincc among civilized na- 
tions. By false alarms concern- 
ing the dangers to be encountered, 
it has not feared to llirow dls- 
conracoment Into the army, and 
to mark for its hatred even ihv* 
chief of the enterprise ; it has, 
so to speak, excited the soldiers 
to raise against him the standard 
of revolt, or to desert their colors. 
Tl lis is what the organs of a party, 
pretending itself national, hav(‘ 
ilare 1 to do. 

What it dares every day lo 
perform in the interior of the 
kingdom, tends to nothing less 
than to disperse the clc" cuts o( 
public tranquillity, to dissolve the 
bonds of society", and unless they 
have deceived themselves, make • 
the earth to tremble under our 
feet. Let us not fear to reveal 
tfic whole extent of our troubles, 
tliai we may the beltc^ appreciate 
the* f'Xtent of our resources. 
Systematized defamation, organ- 
ized upon a grand scale, and di- 
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reeled with unexampled persever- 
ance, extends even to tlic most 
humble of the public fiviciion- 
arics. No one of your subjects, 
Sire, if he receives the least mark 
of confidence or satisfaction, is 
secure from outrage. A large 
iiei, extending ovej* France, cnvel- 
o[)cs all the public funclionaries ; 
impeached before the public, 
They ap])."ar in a manner shut out 
irom society ; none arc spared 
i'ut those whose fidelity wavers; 
none arc praised ])iit lbo.se whose 
fidelity lalls a sacrifice — the rest 
ajc marked out sooner or later 
tf) he immolated to jiopular ven- 
geance. 

The press has not mamTc«ted 
jess z(‘al in attacking:, nith its en- 
\enome(l darts, our religion and 
ouf clergy. It') nbjc'ct is to root 
fuit the last eertns of religious 
sent;mc?nl«:. Doubt not. Sin*, but 
by auaeking the ba.s'is of our 
Jailh. eornipting the sources of 
public morrds, and by heaping 
deriMon and conterrjU upon the 
mmisti'rs and akar.s of our h(>ly 
reliirion, that it will accoinpliJi 
Jts purpose. 

No force, W’e must avow* i.s 
capalde of rcsislliig so energetic 
a dijssolvenl as the jircss. At all 
periods, when it.s .shackles have 
been stricken olf, it has burst 
Ibrtli and invaded llic State. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of 
circumstances and the numerous 
changes of individuals who have 
occupied the political arena, wo 
eaniiot hut he forcibly impress^'d 
vitii the .similarity of its clTccts 
during tlicila.st fifteen years — in 
a word, it is destined to recom- 
mence the revolution, the princi- 
ples of which it lias so openly 


proclaimed. Placed and replaced, 
at didcrent intervals, under the 
discipline of the censure, as often 
as it has regained its liberty it has 
recommenced itsinferriipted work. 
To insure greater success it 
has been sufricienlly aided by 
the Deparlnicnlal press, which, 
by exciting jealousies and local 
hatreds, by .sowing consternation 
in the bosoms of the timid and 
])}• tormenting the authorities with 
inlcrminahlc stratagems, have ex- 
ercised an almost decisive iiiflii- 
cnce M])on the f'lections. 

These la.st clTecls, Sire, are 
inomchtous ; the more durable 
rrsulls may he remarked in the 
morals and chanieler of a nation. 
A violent, lying and pn.'^.'^ionate 
polemic* sehool of scandal and 
licentiousness, produces serious 
and profound alicrcailoiis : it 
a faLe direction to tlie minds of 
men, fills them with pi'pwrlion.s 
and jircjudices, diverts them fcm 
serious investigations, injin;i‘s also, 
tlie ])r()gri'ss of the Arts and the 
Sciences, exritcs ainojjg, us a 
continually increasing fi'rmentn- 
lion, and maintains, even in the 
bo.soni of families, fatal dissensions, 
and n;ay gradually conduct uk 
back to a state of b/ipbarism. 

Against such a variety of (‘vils, 
engendered by the jiress, law and 
justice are crjually compelled to 
acIvKOwledgc tlu‘Ir impotence. 
It w'ould he supe rfluous to inves- 
tigate the cause ’ which h;jv*c ar- 
rested and in:;ensihly rendered 
iisele.ss a w^ajam in the hand of 
pow er. It is suflicicnt to interro- 
gate experience and to 'remark 
the present condition of tilings. 

I'lic proceeding*^ of*^ the Ju- 
diciary furnish with difTicuIty an 
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efficacious repression . This truth, 
verified by observation, has for a 
long time been apparent to good 
minds : it has;, lately acquired a 
more marked cliaractcr of evi- 
dence. To satisfy tlie necessity 
which pave rise to it, repression 
should be prompt and powerful — 
on the contrary, it hqs remained 
sluiiiirisb, feebki, and aliino.Sit void ; 
when it happens, the injury is 
committed and the punishment 
far from rcjiairing llie injury, adds 
to it tln‘ scandal of debate. 

Juridical proceedings tire ; but 
the seditious j)rcss never tires. 
Till? one is embarrassed liecanse 
tliurc is ton much to jiunish, tlie 
Ollier midlinlle.s its forces by mul- 
Li’jdyiiiLi its dclinijMcncies. UikIit 
( liliennit eireiunstancus, ])rosecu- 
tions hav(' had their difiercnl 
pe!*iods of activity cir relaxation. 
Ih't ^^hat imjiarts to the pri ^s 
Z(.-y or Inki'wannnC'i.s on the part 
of lh(' public minister, it seeks in 
an iiicl'caM) of its cxijes&es a 
gnaiMiilci to ihi'ir imjauiily. 

Ibhi* in.suliiciency, or rather tlio 
iniiliiiiy of tlio prccaulions cslah- 
li#hed by the laws in i'orcu, is 
demonstrated by the above-iximcd 
facts, and it is equally e.^-tablislied 
that the jiubnc security is com- 
])romisgtl hy the jiress. It is lime, 
it is more than time, to arrest its 
rav\a 2 ;i\s. 

Listen, Sire, to tliis prolonged 
cry of indignation and conster- 
nation which arises from all parts 
of your kingdom. Moderate 
men, good citizens, and the friends 
of ordar, raise towards your Ma- 
jesty their sujqdicaling hands. 
They 1 jcspech^you to preserve them 
from the return of those calami- 
ties under which our forefather? 
so long groaned. These alarms 


arc too real not to be Iiearij 
these wishes are too legitimate 
not to be listened to. 

There is but one means of 
satisfying them, it is to return lo 
the Constitution — if the terms 
of the eighth article are ambigu- 
ous, its measuipe is manifest. It 
is certain that the Constitniion lias 
not conceded the liberty of liu 
press to journals and period ierd 
w’ritimzs. Tlie liberty of pun- 
lisliing onr personal opinioirs docs 
not certainly imply ilie right of 
publishing hy way of siieculatioa, 
the o[)inions of others. Thooiiti 
is a use of a faculty that tiic law 
is at lilicrly to LU*aMt or to submit 
to restrictions ; the otiier ih ii 
speculation of industry, winch, 
like all others, and more than ;.d 
oliior.s, suppoM‘s i!ic ‘^u;)er\ ision 
of public audjorily. 

The meaning of the Constiru- 
lion ill ibis pirllc'ilar is exactly 
exjdaiiicd hy llic law, of the Jlst 
of October. 1>I 1 ; w'c c.m jilace 
the more reliance upon liiis as the 
law was prcsenlcd to the Cbamher 
the fith cd\)iil\ , lliat is lo say, on-* 
mouth only after the adopiion c-f 
the (Constitution. In JS19, an 
cpocli wdien a contraiy sy-iem 
prevailed in the CJiambcrs, it was 
openly jiroclaimed that liie jieri- 
odical press was not governed by 
the Sih article. This fact is con- 
firmed by ihn laws even which 
have impiiscd the ncccssilv of a 
censure upon the journals. 

Now, Sire, it only remains to 
he decided how* this return to the 
Coiibtitutioii and the law of liio 
2 1 St of October shall bo accom- 
plislied. The present serious as- 
pect of aflairs has resolved the 
question. 

We must not deceive oTirsclvft 
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— we arc no longer in the ordina- 
ry condition of a representative 
govcrninent. The priiicij)lcfi5 iij)on 
\\ liich it was established have not 
reinahieil untouched amidst po- 
litical \icissitudes. A turbulent 
doinocracy, which has jtenetrated 
even into our laws, is suhstitutcMl 
for legitimate power. It dis- 
poses of the majority of elections 

imugh the means of these jour- 
nals and of societies constituted 
with similar views, it paralyzes as 
much as in its poncr the regular 
exercise of the most essential 
pi crotrativcs of the crown, that of 
di^^olving the clcclite cj)ambrr. 
By that even the constitution of 
the State is shaken, lour !Mri- 
j{'’y alone retains the prAver to 
j reserve and cslablisii it ujioii its 

hi’ -is. 

The as well as llie duty to 
{•--sure its maintenanee, is the in- 
.M,. .arable ailrilmleof sovereianly. 

' fiov(M‘nment upon earili uould 
be -table if it had not the right to 
I :o\ i'll* for its own -crnriiy. T'his 
i<!V. i- j'/re-existCTA to ail other 
lawr, because it is ibundi-d in the 
nature ol’lhiugs. The.->e are, Sire, 
maxims which ackimwledae the 
sanction of time and the avowal of 
ail civilians of I^urnjje. 

But these maxims linvc a more 
derided sanction, that of the coii- 
stitullon itself — the 14th aiticlc 
iins invested in your IVIajesU a 
sufiicHuit power, not certainly to 
change our institutions, hut to con- 
solidate and render llicrn imrnu- 
ta!)lo. 

Imperious necessity permits you 
no lonirer fo defer the exercisf? of 
ibis supremo power. The rno- 
iiu 111 has arrived for a recurrence 
to mea.'jpres which are in accord- 


ance with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, I)ul, which are contrary to le- 
gal order, the whole resources of 
which liavc been ^uselessly ex- 
pended. 

These measures. Sire, which 
ought to insure success, your min- 
isters do not hesitate to j)roposc, 
feeling conOdent that justice will 
he assistvxLby power. 

Your Majesty’s very humble 
and vcr\' faithful subjects. 

The Pres, of the Coi ncil 
OF ^Ministers. 

^IlMSTIlR OF Ji; STICK, 

Minister of the Interior; 

Minister of Marine, 

3IiM>Ti:R OF Finances, 

]\iiNisTER OF Ecclesiastic- 
al Affairs, 

.Mimm'eu of Plrlic Works. 

J)i:r)‘((iinf ihv Kift^ 

C’hnrles, hv the grace of C^od, 
Iviuii: of France anil Navarre. 
To all those t(/ wliom ihc-se jire- 
sijhls may come, greeting: Hav- 
in.: re-ol\e(l to jirevenl ibe’recur- 
i(’uc(- fif measures, which Iinvc 
exerci-ed a jicrnicious iulluenee 
upoii'llie late operations of the 
electoral colleges: wishing in 
cons{‘(]uence, to reforhi according 
to the |)rinci[)lcs of llie Constitu- 
tion, those rules of election of 
which experience has taught the 
inconvenience, — we liave recog- 
nised the necer.: ity of employing 
the j) 0 WTir in us vested, to provide 
by acts emanating from us, for the 
security of the State and the sup- 
})ression of every enlerj>rise di- 
rected against the dignity of the 
Crown. For ihcsc? rearons, our 
Council being heard, w^e have or- 
dered and we ordain ; 
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Art. 1. Agreeable to the 15th, 
3Gth, and 30ih articles of the 
Constitution, the Chamber of De- 

E utics will be composed only of 
deputies of Departments. 

2. The income necessary to 
constitute an elector pnd the 
income •necessary to constitute 
eligibility, shall be exclusively con- 
fined to sums for which tlic elec- 
tor and the eligible shall be per- 
sonally enrcgistcrcd in the rolls for 
imposition of direct and personal 
taxes in quality of proprietor or 
tenant. 

4. The Deputies will be elected 
and the Chamber will be re-open- 
ed in the form and for the time 
fixed by the 37th article of the 
Constitution. 

6. The electoral colleges will 
be divided into colleges of ar- 
rondisseinents and colleges of de- 
partments, always excepting tlio 
electoral colleges of dejjartraents 
to 'ihich only one deputy is as- 
signed. 

G. The electoral colleges of 
arroiidisscincnts will be composed 
of all tfie electors who have their 
j)olitical domicile established in the 
aitondisscment. The electoral col- 
leges of departments will be com- 
posed of one fourth of llie elec- 
tors paying *tfie highest tax in the 
department. 

7. The present limits of the 
electoral colleges of arroiK^sse- 
rnent are maintained. 

8. Each electoral college of 
arrondisscincnt will elect a number 
of candidates equal to the number 
of deputies of departments. 

9. Ttie college of arrondisse- 
ment will be divided into as many 
sections «s it, has a right to elect 
candidates. This division will be 
IG* 


made proportionably to the num- 
ber of sections and to the total 
number of electors of the college, 
having regard as mucli as possible 
to the convenience of localities 
and nrfghborhoods. 

10. The sections of the electo- 
ral college of aiTondisscment may 
be assembled id different places. 

1 1 . Each section of the elect- 
oral college of arrondissernent wdll 
debt a candidate and proceed 
separately. 

12. The Presidents of the sec- 
tion of the electoral college of 
arrondissernent will be named by 
the Prefects from among the 
electors of the arrondissernent. 

13. The college of department 
will elect the deputies. Half the 
deputies of department must be 
chosen from the general list of 
candidatesproposed by the colleges 
of arrondissernent ; nevertheless, 
if the number of deputies of de- ' 
partment is odd, the division shall 
be made without reduction of the 
right reserved to the college of 
department. 

14. In case, either in conse- 
quence of omissions of double 
nominations, or of nominations 
made void, the list of candidates, 
proposed by the colleges of arron- 
dissement shall be inconjjdete if 
this list is thus reduced below the 
half of the requisite numhof, the 
college of department may elect 
one more deputy without reference 
to the list ; if the list is reduc- . 
ed below one fourth, the college 
of department may elect the whole 
rifimber of the deputies of dc))art- 
ment wiihout reference to the lists. 

15. The Prefects, shb-prefects 
and general officers commanding 
the military divisions and the de- 
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partmenls, are not eligible in the 
departments where they exercise 
their functions. » 

16. Tlio list of electors will 
be determined by the prefect in 
council of prefature — it shall be 
published five days before the 
meeting of the cplleges. 

17. Claims to the right of suf- 
frage, not acknowledged by the 
prel’ect«5, shall be deierminctl^ by 
the Chamber of Deputies at the 
same time that they shall deter- 
mine upon the validity of the 
operations of the colleges. 

18. In the electoral colleges of 
department the two eldest electors 
and the two electors paying the 
highest taxes, shall perl’orm the 
functions of scrutators — the same 
rules will be observed in the sec- 
tions of thccollejre of arrondisse- 
inent composed of more than fifty 
electors. In the other sections of 
the college, the functions of scru- 
tator will be exercised by the old- 
(\st and highest taxed of the elect- 
ors. The secretary will be nam- 
ed in the college of the section^ 
of colleges, by UjC president and 
scrutators. 

19. No one will be admitted in 
the college or section of colleiic 
if lie is not enrolled on ilic li^^i of 
electors for said >.GCiion. This 
list will I)C given to the ])re^i(lenl, 
and will remain poMed in ibe 
chamber of sessions of said college 
during its operaiioiis. 

20. All discussion or delibera- 
tion whatever in the electoral col- 
leges is forbidden. , 

21.. The police of the college 
is invosle/1 in the president. . No 
armed force can, without liis de- 
mand, he ))laccd in tin; vicinity of 
the place of sessions iSIilitary 


commanders will be held subject 
to his request. 

22. The elections in the col- 
leges and sections of colleges will 
he decided by an absolute majority 
of the whole number of votes given. 
Nevertheless, if the elections arc 
not terminated after twice ballot- 
ing, the bureau will determine the 
list of those persons who shall have 
obtained ‘the greatest nnmber of 
suflragcs at the second balloting. 
It shall contain double the number 
of names that there remain elec- 
tions to be made. A! the tliird 
balloting the siifiragcs can only 
be gi. on to the ])crsons inscribed 
upon tlic list and the nomination 
will be made by the relative rna- 
jority. 

2^}. The electors will vote by 
tickets, [bulletins deliste] each 
ticket will contain as many names 
as there are el(‘clions to be made. 

21. The electors will write 
llieir vote at the bureau or'lliey 
will cause it to be llicrc w%'-illcn by 
the ‘^crntalors. 

2.*). The name, llic qualifica- 
tion^, and the resiclcnce of each 
elector, that deposits his ticket 
or vote, shall he inscribed l)y the 
secretary njK)n a list destined *io 
verily the nmnher of voters. 

26. Each balloting shall he 
continued during six hdnrs, and 
tin; votes shall he counted during 
i1k> ses’^ions. 

27. A statement of the result 
of each session shall be drafted. 
This .statement shall be signed by 
all the members of llic bureau. 

2s. Conformably to the 4Glh 
article of the constitution, no 
amendment can bo made to a law 
in the Chamber if it lias* been pro- 
po.scd or consented to by us, and 
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if it has not been returned to or 
discussed in committee. 

29. All regulations opposed to 
tlie present ordinance are annul- 
led. 

30. Our ministers are charged 
with the execution of die present 
ordinance. 

Given at St Cloud, the 25th of 
July, in the year of our Lord 
1830, and the sixth of our 
reign. Charles. 

By the Kini; : 

The P^c^ldent of the Council of Mn- 

istoi-s, 

PniNCE DE POLIGNAC, 
Minister of Justice, 

Ch A XTEL AT ZE. 
Minister of the Marine, 

Bahon D’Hzussez, 
Minister of the Interior, 

Cor-NT dePeyroxnet. 
Minibtcr of the Finances, 

Montbel. 

The Minister of EcclcMasiical Affairs 

'>n»I of public Instruction. 

CouAT IIP. (teurivox Raxville. 
Tlie Minister of Public Work^, 

Capelle. 

Chaj-lr.s — liy the Grace of 
God, Kiiiir of France, and Na- 
varre. ^ 1 o all those to whom 
tljese jiresents may come, grc^i- 
: In accordance with the royal 
ofdinancc. hearing date of this 
day, lelalivc to the organization of 
die EhrtonjI. ('olleges, upon the 
report of our Minister of the Inte- 
rior. VVe have ordained and or- 
dain as follows : 

Art. 1. The Elector Colleges 
sliall assemble, namely, tli(? elec- 
toral colleges of aiTondissement, (lie 
sixth of September next, and the 
electoral colleges of Department, 
the I8tb of the same month. 

2. Tlie Chamber of Peers and 
the Chamber of Deputies of De- 
partment* are^ convoked for the 
26di of the month of Sept. next. 


3. Our Minister of the Interior 
is charged with the execution of 
the present ordinance. 

Given at our Palace of St 
Cloud, the 25th of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1830, and 
the sixth of our reign. 

, Charles. 

By the King. 

The Minister of the Interior. 

Count de Peyronnet, 

• __ 

Liberty of the Press Abolished, 

diaries, by the grace of God, 
King of France and Navarre. 
To all those to whom these pres- 
ents may come, greeting : Upon 
the report of our Counsel ofMinis^ 
ters, we have ordained and ordain 
as follows : 

Art. 1. The liberty of the 
press is suspended. 

2. The regulations of the first, 
second and ninth articles of the. 
Isl section of die law of 21st 
October, iSld, are in force : con- 
sequently no journal, periodical, 
or semi-periodical publication, es- 
tablished, or to be established, 
without regard to the matters 
treated of, can appear either in 
Paris, or in the departments, bur 
in virtue of authorization, obtain- 
ed separately by the aiiihor and 
publisher. The authorization 
must lie renewed every three 
inoullis. It may be revoked. 

3. Tills authorization may be 
provisionally granted, withheld or 
withdrawn irom the journals, pe- 
riodical and scmi-])ei iodical works, 
itpw published, or uliicli may 
liercaflcr he published in the de- 
pamncnls, by the Prefects. 

4. Journals and other writings, 
published in contravention of the 
2d article, will be immediately 
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seized. The presses and types, 
which served for their impression, 
will be placed under seal in a 
public depot, or placed hors dc 
semce. 

5. No writing, under twenty 
sheets of impression can appear 
in Paris, without Authorization ob- 
tained from our IMinistcr of the 
Interior and of the Prefects in 
the Departments. Writings pub- 
lished without authorization will 
be immediately seized. The 
presses and types, which* have 
served for tlie impression will be 
placed under seal in a public de- 
pot, or placed hors dc service. 

G. The reports of trials and 
the memorials of literary and 
scientific societies, if they treat 
entirely or in ])art of jiolitical 
matters, are subjected to the 
above-mentioned authorization, a 
case in which the articles pre- 
scribed by article 5th, will be ap- 
plicable. 

7. All regulations opjioscd to 
the present are declared null. 

S. The present ordinance will 
be enforced in conformity to the 
4th article of the ordinance of the 
27th November, 1815, and of 
tliat prescribed by the ordinance 
of the IStli January, 1817. 

9. Our Ministers are charged 
with the execution of these pres- 
ents. 

Given at our Palace of St 
Cloud, this 25th of July, in 
the year of our Lord, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty, and 
of our Sovereignty the sijyh. 

Charles. 

By the l^ing ; 

Prince de Policnac, 
Presiient of the Council of Ministers. 


Dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Charles, by the grace of God 
King of France^ and Navarre. 
To all those to whom these pres- 
ents may come, greeting: In 
virtue oT tlie fiftieth artieje of tlie 
Constitution, having been inform- 
ed of the mancEuvres practised in 
many pat^s ot our kingdom to 
deceive and mislead the electors 
during the last opt'rations of the 
electoral colleges, our Council be- 
ing heard, we have ordained and 
do ordain : 

Art. 1 . The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is dissolved. 

2. Our Minister of the Interi- 
or is charged with the execution 
of this present ordinance. 

Given at St Cloud, the 25th 
day of July, in the y(?a/ of 
our Lord 1830, and the 
sixth of our reiiin. 

C If ARLES. 

By the Kingj : 

Ch. I)E Pevhonnet, 

Minister of the JiUeriar. 

The Protest of the Deinttii's%. 

The undersigned, reiiular^y 
elected Deputies hy the Colleges 
of Arrondissemenis,' by virtue of 

the Royal Ordinance of the , 

and conformably to the Con^titu- 
tioyal Charter, and to the Laws 

relative to Electors of the , 

and who arc v,r,\v at Pari^, con- 
sider themscK’cs as absolutely 
obliged, by their duties and their 
honor, to protest against the mea- 
sures which the advisers of the 
Crown have lately caused to be 
proclaimed for lh(? overthrow of 
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tlie legal system of the election 
and the ruin of the liberty of tlie 
Press. The same measures con- 
tained in the Ordinance of the 

, are, in the opinion of the 

undersigned, directly contrary to 
the Congtitutional rights of tlie 
Cliamber of Peers, to the public 
rights of the Frcncli, to ahe attri- 
butes and to the decrcei; of the 
tribunals, and calculated to throw 
tlie State into confusion, which 
ccjually endangers the peace of 
tlie present moment and the se- 
curity of the future. 

In conse(|uence, the undcr- 
si::;ne(l, inviolably faithful to th(‘ir 
oath, protest, in concert, not only 
against the said measures, but 
against all the acts whicli may 
result from them. 

And considering, on the one 
baiuT, that the Chamber ofDepu- 
ti(}S, not having been constituted, 
coul(^ not bo legally dissolved ; on 
tile other, that the attempt to form 
a new Cfiainber of Deputies iu a 
novel and arbitrary manner, is di- 
rectly o*|>l>ONed 10 the Conslitu- 
tionai Charter, and to the acquir- 
ed rights of the electors, the un- 
dorsigued dcclani that they*still 
consider themselves as legally 
elected to the* Deputation by the 
Colleges .of the Arrondissements 
and Departments, whose suftrages 
diey have obtained, and as inga- 
pahle of being replaced, except 
by virtue of elections made ac- 
cording to the principles and 
forms prescribed by the laws. 
And if the undersigned do not 
effectively exercise the rights, nor 
perform all duties whicli they de- 
rive from dicir.legal election, it is 
because liicy are hindered by 
absolute violence, 


Many Deputies are expected 
at Paris tomorrow or the day after. 

[Here* follow a list of the names 
of sixtyfour Deputies.] 

I 

Proclamation of the French Dejm- 
ties. 

Frenchmen I 'France is free! 
Absolute power has raised its 
standard ; the heroic population 
of Paris lias overthrown it. Pa- 
ris, attacked, has made the sa- 
cred .cause triumph by arms 
which had triumphed in vain in 
the elections. A power which 
usurped our rights and disturbed 
our re])ose, threatened at once 
liberty and order. We return to 
the pos'^cssion of order and liber- 
ty. There is no more fear for 
acquired rights, no more barrier 
hetweiai ns and the rights which 
wo .still want. A Government 
whicli mn} without di.^may secure 
to us tlicsc advantages, is now 
the first want of our country. 
Frenchmen ! Those of your 
De])ulies w’ho are alreaily at Pa- 
ris have assembled, and, till the 
Chambers can rcmdarly inter- 
vene, they liavc invited a French- 
man, who has never fought but 
for France, the Duke of Orlears, 
to exercise the functions of Lieu- 
tenant General of the Kingdom. 
This is, in their opinion, the 
surest means promptly to accom- 
plish hy ))eacc the success of the 
most legitimate defence. The 
Duke of Orleans is devoted to 
the national and constitulional 
cafise. He has always defended 
its interests and professed its prin ' 
ciplcs. He will respect our 
rights, for he will derive his own 
from us. We shall secure to 
ourselves, by laws, all the, guar^ 
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antecs necessary to liberty, strong 
and durable. The rc-establisli- 
incnt of the National Guard, with 
tlie intervention of the National 
Guards in the choice of the odl- 
cers. The intervention of the 
citizens in the fornialion of die 
departmental and municipal ad- 
ministrations. The jury for tiic 
transgressions of the press : the 
legally authorized responsibility of 
die ministers, and the secondary 
agents of llie admini‘<tration'. I'hc 
situation of the military legally 
secured. The re-election of 
Dejiuties ap])ointcd to public of- 
fices we shall give at length to our 
instil ution.*^, in concert with tlie 
Lead of the State, the develoj)- 
ment of which tiiey have need. 

FrenchiiKMi ! The Duke of Or- 
leans liimself has already spoken, 
and his lauirunac is that which is 
snilahle to a free country. ‘I’lie 
Cliamhers,’ says he, ‘ arc going 
to asriCinhle ; they will consider 
of means to in.>ure llio reign of 
die laws, and tlic maintenance of 
die rights of tluj nation. The 
Charter will henceforward be a 
trutii.’ 


Paris, July It], (Noon.) 

Inlmbitnnis oj Paris ! The 
Dc})ulie.s of France, at ibis rno- 
meiil a.ssemb]cd at Paris, Jiave 
expressed to me die desire that I 
should repair to ibis capital, to 
exercise the functions of Lieuten- 
ant General of ibc Kingdom. 

I have not he.si rated to cqmc 
and share your clangers, to place 
myself ip the midst of your ficro- 
ic population, and to exert all my 
efforts to preserve you from the 
calamities of civil war and of an- 
larcbyt 


On returning to the city of Pa- 
ris, I wore witli pride those glori- 
ous colors which you have resum- 
ed, and which I myself long wore. 

The Chambers are going to 
asseinlje ; they will consider of 
the means of securing *1110 rciini 
of the laws and the inaiiitenaiicc 
of the rights of the nation. 

The Oiiartcr will hunceforwartl 
he a trulli. 

Louis PlIlLLIVE d’OrLEAXS, 


Ordiaaaas of the hhuiaiant 
O aural of the Kingdom. 

Pans, Au«:u.st I . 

Art. 1. Tlic French nation re- 
sumes its colors. No other cock- 
ade shall hereafter be worn than 
the iri-colored. 

2. The C^)mmi.<sioners ciiarg- 
ed ])rincij)al]y with the several 
Departniciils of the Miinstrv, 
shall provide cacli, as far he is 
concerned, for lhi‘ execuU^n of 
the present Ordinance. 

Louis J^uiLLiiru d’Ohli'.ans. 

Ordifianns tf the hmttenaiil 
General if the Kini>do/n: 

Palis, Au!;ust*2 

Art. 1 , Tiieeondeiniiation.s iwi- 
nounced for jiolilieal oUeJicrb of 
die Press, remain without eficct. 

2. Tile persons conihied ibr 
.such ofiences are to he immedi- 
ately set at liberty. They are 
idso relieved from fines and other 
exjien.^^cs, with tlie .single excep- 
tion of the duty. 

Tile proceedings instituted up 
to the jiresent day are to ccasc 
immediately. « 

Louis Phillipe d’Orleans. 

Tlie Provisions?! Oommissary 
of the Department of Justice, 
Dupoxt (de VEure.) 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Proclamation of the King, 


Wo William, by the Grace of 
God, King of tlic Netherlands, 
Prince of Orange Nassau, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
£cc, to all whom lhcse»presents 
si Kill come, greeting ; 

Divine Providence, which has 
deigned to accord to this King- 
dom fifteen years of peace with 
tlie whole of Europe, internal 
tranqiiillity and iiicrea.sing pros- 
perity, has just visited the two 
proiinces with numberless calam- 
ities, and the quiet of many ad- 
joining provinces has licen either 
troubled or menaced. At the 
first jicws ol‘ these disasters w’e 
hasten to convoke an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the States 
General, which, according to the 
terms of, the fundamental law, 
represent llie whole people of 
Delgium. in order to conceil wdth 
liio Noldes the mca'^ures which 
the state of the nation and the 
present circumstances re(juirc. 

At the .same lime, our tw^olie- 
lov(;(i sons, tin; Prince of Orange, 
and Prince Frederick of the 
Ncthcrlamls, were charged by 
us to proceed to those jirovinces, 
as well to protert, by the foraes 
placed at their di.sjiosilion, persons 
and properly, as to assure them- 
selves of the real stal(;of things, 
and to propose to use the mea- 
sures the host calculated to calm 
the public* mind. This mission, 
executed wdih a humanity and a 
generosity t)f santiment which the 
, nation will appreciate, lias con- 


firmed to us the assurance that 
even when it is the most agitated, 
it will preserve ilnd proclaim its 
attachment to our dynasty, and to 
the national indejicndence ; and 
liowtver our hearts may be af- 
flicted by the circumstances which 
have cpme to our knowledge, we 
do not abandon the hope, that, 
with the assistance of Divine 
Providence (whose succor we in- 
voke ii})on this important and 
lamentable occasion) and the co- 
operation of every well-disposed 
mail, and the good citizens, in the 
difierent parts of the kingdom, 
we shall .succeed in restoring or- 
der, and re-establishing the agen- 
cy of the legal powers and die 
dominion of the laws. 

With this view, we calculate 
upon the assistance of the States 
General. Wc invite them to ex- 
amine whether the evils of which 
the country so loudly complains, 
arise from any defect in the na- 
tional institutions; and if it is 
jiossible to modify them, and par- 
licularly if the relations cstabJishe.d 
by Treaties, and the fundamental 
laV, hetwern the tw^o grand divis- 
ions of the kingdom, should, with 
a view to the common interest, 
be changed or modified. 

Wc desire that these important 
questions should be cxaiiiined 
widi care and perfect freedom; 
and WT siiall think no sacrifice 
loo gfcat, when we havfe in view 
llic fulfilment of the desires, and 
10 insure the happiness of the 
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people, whose welfare has been 
llie constant and assiduous object 
of our care. 

But, disposed to concur with 
frankness and fidelity, and, by the 
most comprehensive and* decisive 
measures, we are, nevertheless, 
resolved to maintain with firmness 
the legitimate rights of all the 
parts of the Kingdom, witliout 
distinction, and only to proceed 
by regular methods, and conlorm- 
ably with the oaths which we have 
taken and received. 

Belgians! Inhabitants of the 
differeiU divisions of this beautiful 
country — more than once res- 
cued by Divine favor, and the 
union of the citizens, from the 
calamities to whicli it was deliv- 
ered up — wait with calmness and 
confidence for the solution of the 
im))oriant (juostions hich circum- 
stances have raised — second the 
efforts of legal authority, to main- 
tain internal tranquillity, and the 
execution of the laws wlicre they 
bavc not been disturbed, and to 
re-establish them where they have 
suTTcred any obstruction — lend 
your aid to the law, so that in 
turn the law may protect your 
propeiiy, your industry, and your 
personal safety. Let differences 
of opinion vanish before the grow- 
ing dangers of the anarchy, w^hich, 
in several districts, presents itself 
under the most hideous forms, 
and which, if it be not pi evenled, 
or repressed by the means which 
tlie fundamental law places at the 
disposal of the Government, joined 
to those furnished by the zeal of 
the citizens, will strike irreparable 
blows at individual welfare and 
the national ])rosperity. Let the 
good citizens everywhere sej)araie 


their cause from that of the agita- 
tors, and let their generous efforts 
for the re-cstablislimcnt of the 
public tranquillity in those places 
where it is still menaced, at last 
put a period to evils so great, so 
tliat every trace of them may be 
effaced. * 

The present sliall be generally 
published and posted up in ilie 
usual wily, and inserted in the 
official journal. 

Done at the Hague, the fith 
of September, of the year 
1830 and I 7 tli of our reign. 

William. 

By the K injj : 

J. G. deMky de Stheepkers 


The Spn^h delivered hy the Km^ 
of the Netherlands on opening 
the Extraordinary IScssion oj 
the States GentraL 
The extraordinary meeting of 
your High Mighlinesses, which I 
this day open, is, by the ]UY‘ssurc 
ofti filictingevcnts, becojne an im- 
perative necessity. 

In peace and friendshij) with ail 
the nations of Europe, the Ne- 
therlands saw al'>o the war in the 
Colonial Possessions lKippily^,‘nd- 
ccf. Peacefully it flourished — 
by order, commerce, and indus- 
try. J employed myself with the 
care of lightening the burtheiLS 
of the people, and in the home 
department gradually in bringing 
into action the improvements wliicli 
experience laid pointed out — 
wdicn sud.denly Brussels, and fol- 
lowing her example, several other 
jilaces of the Kingdom, burst into 
relndlion, marked by *800005 of 
conflagration and plunder, of which 
the description to ibis assembly 
would be too afllicting for my 
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heart, for the national feeling, and 
for humanity. 

In expectation of the co-opera- 
lion of your High Mightinesses, 
whose assembling was my first 
llioiight, without delay every mea- 
sure dependent on me wi^s taken 
to stop il!e course of the evil, to 
protect the good intentioned from 
the bad, and to save tlie Nether- 
lands from civil war. • 

To enter into the nature and 
origin of that which has taken 
place — to examine ivith your 
‘High Mightinesses its true charac- 
ler, its tendency, and ])rohahie 
consequences — are less tiie inter- 
est of our country at this moment, 
lhan to find the means by which 
I lie peace and ord(ir of the Gov- 
ernment and laws may not only 
he temporarily renewed, hut much 
more (lurahly fixed. 

Rill ill llie n]i(l>.t of the eonllict 
of ojiiiiions, the excitation of 
pas.'ijoii, and the diilerciit view^ 
and interests w hich arise, it is a 
very difiieult task, high and iiiiglity 
loril.s, to reconcile ni\ wishes lor 
the hajf|)iiie‘^s of all my subjects 
with the obligation of oaths. I 
intake then all your wisilom — 
aH your deliheratiou — all your 
firiniiess — in order that, being 
strcngthoiunn*}' the consent of the 
represeiijaiives of the nation, I 
may take, in concert with them, 
the measures which the safely of 
the country requires. 

Ill more than one quarter an 
opinion has been manifested that, 
10 attain this object, U would be 
desirtiblc to proceed to a revision 
of the fundamental law", and even 
to a scjia ration of the Provinces 
which TrAJaticf and the Consiilu- 
(ion have united. 

17 


Tliis question, nevertheless, 
cannot be resolved, except in the 
forms prescribed by the same 
fundamental law, which we have 
solemnly sworn to observe. 

It wifi be the principal object 
of the deliberation of your High 
Mightinesses. I desire that your 
opinions may beTormed, and that 
they may also be manifested with 
that calmness and perfect freedom 
whibh a question of so much impor- 
tance requires. For my part, an- 
imated above all other sentiments, 
by a desire to insure the happi- 
ness of the Belgians w hom Provi- 
dence has confided to iny care, 1 
am ready to concur with tin’s 
Assembly in any measures likely 
to load to it. 

Tills meeting has also for its 
u])j('ct to acquaint you that cir- 
cumstances imperiously require 
that the Militia should remain 
cinlKidied beyond the time during 
whieh, by the terms of the fiinda- 
r.ionial knv, it ought to bo annual- 
ly (‘xercised in arms. 

The means of ]irovi(ling for the 
expenses which wall result from 
till', measure, and many others 
ari^ini: out of these fatal troubles, 
will lie found for the present in 
the credit already opened. Its 
regulation shall be submitted to 
your deliberations in the next Or- 
dinary So.^sion. 

Noble and Miglity Lords — 1 
relv upon your fidelity and patri- 
otism. 

Exposed before today to the 
tempest of resolution, I shall nei- 
llrr Ibrget the courage, the at- 
lachinoiit, and the fidelity, which 
tliretv oir the foreign ^okc, re- 
established the national existence, 
and placed the sceptre in my 
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hands, nor llio valor, which, n])r)n 
the held of batlle, has seciin'd 
the Tlir()ne3 and consolidated the 
iiulcj)endencc of the count rv. 

Tiioii^h entirely ili.s|)o.s(‘iI to 
comply witli naisosiable desires, 
1 will tyrant nolliina, to a Sj)irit oJ 
faction, and will ni'ver con'-ent to 
measures which would sacrillcc' 
the interests and ])rosperity of the 
nation to passion or Aiolenet'. 

To conciliate, if it be j)osvble, 
r verv interest, is the sok* wjsii oi 
mv heart. 


Ah^iract of Voiirt ntun}^ 

As thc'i’e has ol‘ kite la en a 
Lood deal of (li^eu‘^i(^n about the 
'rreali('s wliieli coii'^^lrucied llie 
KinL^doin of the N('ili('! laiuls. lh(‘ 
'-oure-' of the contributions which 
rejiaiia d tlte l^t'k^le i‘oi lr(“‘^t aiid 
the ol)li'j:ationsol the Allied Ik‘W- 
( I’s to ]iroleel tlie Orara'i' lamily 
in llu' ))Os.^essi()n ol So\erei'jnt A . 
poinK'dh alluded tf) by tile 
Kina' of Holland at the openln;]: 
of the States General, we make 
iio a]iolo‘j:} for pnbli^hiju:. the 1^1- 
lowiini abstract of all these C'oii- 
vonlions : 

July ‘JMsv; 

\fi sis^md Inf Ihv Stnufatt/ of 
Sinif of JJis Iioi/(d 
the Prince of the j\(tkeriaud>, 
for the aecepUmti oj the Uel^ie 
Province,^. 

Art. 1. The union of Belgium 
With Hollaud shall be entire and 
( omplele, insomuch that lhi‘ two 
cf)untries shall form only one and 
the same? Stale, governed by tlic 
Constitution already cslablisljcd 
m Ibdland, which shall be modi- 
Uc(\ by 'common consent, ac-conl- 
iijg to new circiimstaiice?, 

2. TJiere sliail be jio alterations 


in the articles of tlial Consiitulioi;, 
wdiicli secure to all forms of rc'li- 
gion (Mjual protection and favor, 
am! wliicli guaranty the admis- 
sion of e\eiy citi/cn, whatever be 
Jiis relialous creed to public odi- 
ces and employments. 

The Belgic Prov'net's shall 
be siiilalily rcjnvsented in the 
Assembly ofllie States Generak 
of which the ordhiary se'^ions 
sliall be held in lime of j)eaei‘ aJ- 
leniaieK in a town of Jlolland 
and in a town ol* Belgium. 

\. As ail the inhahitants fd' thf' 
Ntiherlaiids will be thus etajsti- 
tnliOiialh i‘^--iinilat('(l to umli oll*- 
the (lilii'nnt prn\inces ‘'hall 
e'jualo ( iijuy all the coinnu'reia] 
and (M.’K'i- advantages \'. hicdi tlu'ir 
re^pet ii\e ^ilnatioii's r( «jnii(‘, willi- 
o’.it any re^^ii ieiion In'ing impo-scd 
iipoi, u'i'( ol’ tl:em for tlie jirollt 

(d anolhei*. 

e. linmediately afu'r th(' niiion.. 
tlie Ih'ea.iuers and town olMiei^i- 
uju shah bc' adinittc'd to tb(' caan- 
meirt- and na\ic;aiion ofilu' colo- 
nies up(ai the ^;nne looting a*' li.e 
Ih o\ iiua s and d\)Wii^ ol *! lolitind. 

(i. Tiie bnrd( ns of llie lw(. 
(‘omUiies, as well as the adva’ita- 
ges^ sh:;!I be common. Tli(‘ 
debts (•()iitracted up to the time of 
the miiOn shall b(J ].aid out of tlic 
General Exchequer of the Neth- 
erlands. 

7. ('onformably to the same- 
jailiciijlC', the expenditure ne- 
eessarx ibr tin* eslahlishmiMit and 
))re.ser\iition o.’ the fortifications 
()]] tlu: froiitiiirs of the New StJttes 
shall he delVayed by the Gi'nera! 
ExrlKMjuer, Jis it is the, result of 
an objeel ijiteresling to the safety 
and indi’pendence of all the prov- 
inces ami the wliole nation. 
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8. The expense of esiahlishin^^ 
and rej)ainiii; the dike.'^ sliall he 
supplied by the districts whirl i 
an; most directly iiitorcsied in 
that part of the public se) \ice, re- 
serviiip; the ohlif^alion of the na- 
tion in ;^encral to fiirnisli, assist- 
ance in cas(; ol' ('xiraordinary 
disasters. The lax is lo he rais- 
es.! ill the same mode a*j is now 
used in Holland. • 

Tliese ei^'ht Articles luwc hecai 
;i:n:iraiiteed hy Prussia, Austria, 
Jlussia, and iMij^land. 

Ad'lllitmul A rfirir to tin (^onnn- 
tiuii brttrnn ///> iirlffniif 

find llu' ( nitid /*ror/itrr> 
of f/ir J\’itltrr/<fiid.\, (bttvd 

J.oiidon, Viii;. 1, ISJ [. 

In orili'i* to pi’ovide moj'e cllec- 
lually for the d('iiMK‘e of the 
Stale forimal l>y tlie union of the 
IJelric l*j*o\ine(N nidi llollauv'l, 
Ills Pritanie ^Majesty takes upoji 
liimse!!', and (ni'^.iaes to didray 
t!ie fiallowiiu*; exju'iises: 

f 

1. The paunontofone million 
jiomids sierliiej; to Sweden, :is a 
compeiv-^alion I’or rij,hls yieltled 
h\' that (a)nnlry to Holland. 

!?. A sum of .jpijOOUjOOO lo 
h^ employed in concert with* the 
Priiuai Sovereign oi’ tiu; Nether- 
lands, and n’l aid of an equal 
sum to he furnished hy that Prince, 
ujion the auu;mentaiiou and for- 
tification of a line of defences for 
the Netherlands. 

To support conjointly, and in 
equal portions with Holland, such 
ulterior exjienses as shall he mii- 
Imdly rci;nlaied and aj^reed upon 
by the •.ibovc-named |i!i:;h con- 
tracting parlies and lliifir allies, 
for the |#urpi^se of consolidating 
and cslablisliing finally, in a satis- 


factory manner? tlie union of the 
Netherlands with Holland, under 
the dominion of the Hou^e of 
OraiiLre ;"iIh; said sum to he fur- 
jiihlied hy Creat Pritain as its 
quota, ]ie)t being lo exceed three 
million pouiuls sterling. 

(fonrvniioa hrfinrn Gnat Brilidn^ 
Iht i\('fhrr/ctnd.s^ asid 
siji^iK'd (if Ijondnn, the \)ik of 
Aid If ^ nlatlti!’ lo thr Hr- 

j)ru>c- imurred b)/ the / 1 //A : in 
rarn/lnt; on thn War 
rVayi''r. 

1. His ATait'^ty, the King of 

the N(*tll^'r!lln(^^ eiiaaiies to fil.c 

upon liimsclf the iiuait of a 
pan of the capital, and the. inle/- 
(‘^t wiiicli shall !>e due on tin; ist 
of January, ISlti, on tlie Pii.s>ian 
loan madt; in noll.iiid, tlirough 
l'j(' agoiicy cifii'.e home of I lope cc 
(k)., to li»e amount of J.)..UO(),Oi)n 
of liorins oi‘ Hiitcii cmivnc\. 
T1 j 13 annual interest of this sum, 
Itjgi'lhcr with tin; annual paymeni 
foi the extinction of the di'la 
which it cr(!atcd, shall he defray- 
ed hy his Alniesly, and shall Ix’- 
comi* a charge of the Kimrdom of 
the Neth(;riands. 

His Pritanic Majesty c;n;ai»es 
oil his part lo nvommend to Ins 
Parliament to j)i;ice him in a con- 
dition lo taki; upon himseJi' ;m 
ecpial share of the capita! ol the 
above-named loan, payable in the 
same manner. 

2. The said payments on the 
part of their jMajestics, the King 
of the Netherlands and liie King 
of Groat Pritain, shall cease, in 
case tlie possession and soxe- 
reigfity, which God forl«d, oi’ the 
Pelgic Provinces should pass or 
be separated a day from the do- 
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minion of His JVJjijesly the King 
of the Netlicrlands before the 
perfect liquidation of that debt. 

The interest to be pa‘id every 
year by each of these Powers is 
1,250,000 florins. The’ sinking 
fund is 250,000 florins more. 

Treaty between the Netherlaiuh 
and the Allies^ ( Great Britain, 
Austria, Pi'ussia, and Russia) 
dated 

Vienna, May 31 , 1815. 

3. The ancient Diicliy of Lux- 
embourg is ceded to the King ol 
the Netherlands, to be possessed 
in pcrpcituily and in full sovereign- 
ty. I'his great Duchy shall form 
one of the Slates of the Germanic 
Confederation, of which the King 
of the Netherlands .>hall also be 
a rmniibcr. 

The town of Luxembourg shall 
he considered, in a military point 
of view, as a fortress of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. Tlie King 
of llic Low Countries shall, how- 
ever, have the right to name the 
Governor and Military Command- 
ant of that Province, liable to the 
a|)proval of the Executive power 
of the Confederation, and to such 
Ollier conditions as it shall be 
judged necessary to establish, in 
conformity with the future Con- 
stitution of the said Confedera- 
tion. 

By another Treaty of the 12ih 
of March, 1817, of the same 
King, with the same Courts, the 
following modifications were in- 
troduced : 


1. A part of the pecuniary 
indemnity paid by France, being 
intended to strengthen the line of 
defence of the Slates which limit 
France, the King'of the Nether- 
lands shall receive for that object 
G0,00()/)0() of francs. 

2. He undertakes t(5 employ 
that sum on the works necessary 
for the (lofence of the frontiers of 
his Stales, conformably to the 
system adopted by the Allied 
Powers. 

3. He renounces his quota of 
the general indemnity, and gi\e.j 
it up to Austria and Prussia. 

4. Owing to the intervention 
of EuLdand, he cedes to the 
King of Ih’Lissia the right of nam- 
ing llio Governor and Command- 
er of Ijuxembourg, and consents 
to it so long as the general garri- 
son, which each party furnishes, 
shall bo comjiosed oflliree fourths 
of Prussian troops and one foujih 
of Belgic troops, without ;hat 
cession impairing in any^ respect 
his right of sovereignty over the 
tow n and fortress of Luxembourg. 

5. The administration of jus- 
tice, the collection of taxes and 
contribution of every description, 
as well as every other branch cf 
the civil administration of Luxem- 
bourg, remain exclusively in the 
hands of His Majesty, the King 
of the Netherlands. 

lly another convention, the 
force of the garrison of Luxem- 
bourg are to aniOunttoCOOOmen. 

The Guard Bourgeoise is un- 
der the authority of the King of 
the Netherlands. 
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GREECE. 

Greek Protocol, Feb. 3, 1830. 


Official copy of the. Conference held 

at Ldhdont in the Foreign Office. 

Present, the Plenipotentiaries of France, 

Great Britain, and Russia. 

At llic opening of the confer- 
ence, the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Britanic Majesty, and of his Most 
Catliolic Majesty, expressed to 
"*the Plenipotentiary of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, their wish to be in- 
formed in what point of view he 
considered the tenth article of 
the Treaty recently signed at 
Adrianople, between Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire — an article 
which has respect to the affairs of 
G|*eece. The Plenipotentiary of 
his Imperial Majesty declared that 
tlie tenth article of tlie treaty in 
question did not invalidate the 
rights »f the Allies of the Empe- 
ror, shackle the deliberations ol 
the lyjlinislers assembled in con- 
ference at London, nor place any 
obstacles in the way of the ar- 
rangements which rhe three Courts 
'should by common consefit ad- 
judge to b(^tnosl useful, and best 
adapted to circumstances. After 
this declaration, the Plenipotentia- 
ry of his Britanic Majesty produc- 
ed to the coiiferen^ajfiipt de- 
spatch, in which tlielCnbassadors 
of Great Britain and France at 
Constantinople transmitted a de- 
claration of the Porte, dated 9th 
of September, announcing ‘ that 
the Pdrte, having already adhered 
to the Treaty of London, now 
promises and engages, in addition, 
in the presence of the Represen- 
17 ^ . 


tatives of the Powers — parties to 
the treaty aforesaid, to subscribe 
entirely to all the determinations 
which the conference at London 
may decide on relative to its cx- 
ectitiori.* The reading of this 
document caused a unanimous 
recognition of the obligation which 
the Alliance was under, to pro- 
ceed, in the first place, to the 
immediate establishment of an 
armistice by land and sea, between 
the Turks and Greeks. It is 
resolved, in consequence, that 
the Plenipotentiaries of the three 
Courts at Constantinople, their 
Residents in Greece, and the Ad- 
mirals in the Archipelago, shall 
receive, without delay, an order 
to demand and obtain from the 
contending parties, a prompt and 
entire cessation of hostilities. 

To this effect, instructions were 
agreed upon, and issued to the 
aforesaid Plenipotentiaries and 
Residents, ami also to the three 
Admirals, for the re-establishment 
of peace between Russia and the 
Porte, permitting the Russian 
Admiral to take part in the opera- 
tions of his colleagues of England 
and France. The first Resolu- 
tions being agreed upon, the Mem- 
bers of tlie Conference, finding, 
that the Ottoman declarations 
placed them in the position of 
•concerting such measures as to 
them should appear preferable to 
adopt in the actual state of affairs, 
and being desirous of adding to 
the anterior dispositions of the 
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Alliance such aniclioralions as 
iiiidii be most conducive lo the 
a'^suring new pledges fon- the sla- 
biliiy of the peace about which 
they \\erc employed, have, by 
comiiioii consent, issued the fol- 
lowing clauses : — 

First, CreecQ shall form an 
indei)cndent stale, and shall enjoy 
all the rights, political, administra- 
li\'c. and commercial, aiiachod to 
complete independence. 

Second, In consideration of 
thcbc advantages granted lo the 
new Slate, and in deference to 
the wish c>:pressc(l by the Forte 
to obiain a reduction of the fron- 
tierrj fixed by the I^rotocol of the 
iid !March, the line of demarca- 
tion of the (ircciau boundarie:?, 
commencing at the mouth of the 
River Aspropotamos, shall runup 
that river as high as the Lake 
d’AiiLhelo Castro, crossing which, 
as wc!l as thost? of Vrachori ami 
Saurovilza, it shall abut lo iMonnl 
Artolina, whence it sliall follow 
the rre.^t of Mount Oita, as far as 
the Gulf of Zeilonn, whence it 
reaches the mouth of the Sperchio, 
All the lands and territories siuialc 
to tlic south of this line, which 
tlie conference has sjjecially in- 
dicated, shall liclong to Greece ; 
and all llie lands and territories lo 
the north of the same line shall 
continue to form pari of the Ot- 
toman empire, i'lie whoh" island 
of Negropont and the isles Du 
Diable shall equally belong to 
Greece, together with llie island 
of Skyro and those anciently 
comprised under the name of the 
Cycladcsj.siliiatc bet ween 30 and 
39 degrees of north latitude, and 
20 ynti 29 degrees of longitude 
from liic meridian of Greenwich. 


Third, The Government of 
Greece shall be monarchical and 
lierediiary, by order of primogen- 
iture ; it shall be., confided to a 
Prince who shall not be selected 
from tlic reigning families of the 
States subscribing to the Treaty 
of the Glh July, 1H27, and who 
shall bear^ the title of Sotereign 
Prince ot Greece. The choice 
of this Prince shall be the subject 
of nllerior communications and 
slijHdalions. 

Fuurili, As soon as the clausey. 
of die presenl Protocol shall have 
been communicated to ilui parlies 
interested, peace between the Ot- 
toman Kmpirc and Greece shall 
lie considei cd as ipso fa^'to estab- 
lished ; and the snhjeets of the 
two .states shall be rc'ci]>rocally 
treated, as respects the* rights of 
commerce and nav igaiion, as llfosc 
of oiIkt Stales at peace with the 
Ottoman Eitipire and will) (ircecc. 

Fifth, Acts of Amnesty, *full 
and ('ulire, shall be immV'dialely 
published by the Ottoman Poi’te 
and the Gretk Government... 

Tlie Act of Amnesty of the 
Porte shall ^proclaim that no 
Greejv in the whole extent of its 
dominions .shall he deprived of 
his properly, or disriA’bed in con- 
sequence of any j)nrt he may have 
taken in llie Greek insurrection. 

The Act of Amnesty of the 
Ciretk Go, .•rninenl shall proclaim 
the same priiK'iple in favor of all 
Mus-^ulman.s or Christians who 
shall have taken part against its 
cause ; and it shall he, moreover, 
understood and published, that all 
Mussulnians w ho shall wish lo con- 
limic lo inliahil the territories and 
islands assigned to Greece, shall, 
together w ith their families, enjoy 
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invariably the most perfect secu- 
rity. 

Sixth, The Ottoman Porte 
shall grant to ^uch of its Greek 
subjects as shall desire to quit the 
Turkish territory the delay of a 
year, foj the purpose of efisposing 
of tlieir properly, and free egress 
from the country. The Greek 
Government shall afford the same 
liherty to the inhabitants of Greece 
who shall wisli to transport them- 
sclv('s into the Turkish territories. 

^ Seventh, All the Grecian 
forces, both by land and sea, shall 
evacuate the territories, places 
and islands which they may occu- 
py beyond the line assigned as 
llic limits of Greece in the 2d 
Article, and shall retire within 
tlie same line with the least jiossi- 
ble delay. All the Turkish troops, 
by^and and sea, which occu|)y 
territories, places or islands com- 
prised within tlio limits above- 
raentioned, shall evacuate those 
islarids, places and territories, and 
retire \\itliin the limits aforesaid, 
and cqfialJy with the least possible 
delay. 

•Eighth, Each of the three 
Courts shall retaiti the power as- 
sured to it by the Gth Article of 
tlie treaty c^ ’Gth July, 1827, of 
guarantying, in concert, the pre- 
ceding clauses. The execution 
of carrying into effect of these 
different acts shall pur- 

suant to the aforesaid Article, the 
subject of ulterior stipulations 
between the high conffacting par- 
ties. No troops belonging to 
cither uf the high contracting 
parties shall enter the territory of 
the new §tate without the consent 
of the other *two subscribers to 
the Treaty. 


[ISo 

Ninth, In order to avoid the 
collisions which can hardly fail, 
under existing circumstances, to 
arise from a contract between the 
Commissioners for the Greek de- 
marcation, when they shall be 
engaged in tracing out the Gre- 
cian frontiers, k is agreed that 
this task shall he confided tollrit- 
isli, French, and Russian Com- 
missioners, and that each of the 
three Courts sliall nominate one. 
Tiiese Commissioners, furnished 
witli * similar instructions, shall 
trace out the ahove-inenlioned 
frontier, I'ollowing with all ])ossih}e 
aceuraev the line indicated in the 
second article ; they shall mark 
this line by boundary posts, and 
sliall draw up two papers, signed 
by themselves, one of which sliall 
he transmitted to the Ottoman 
government, llic other to that of 
Greece. They shall ho directed 
to complete their labors williiii 
the space of six inonllis. Incase 
of any cliHerence of ojiinioii be- 
tween ibe Commissioners, the 
majority of voles shall decide. 

Tenth, The provisions oi the 
present Protocol shall he immedi- 
at(dy traiisniitted to the Ottoman 
government by the Plenipotentia- 
ries of Ihc three Courts, who 
shall he furnished with common 
and joint instructions to this <*ffecl. 
The Residents in Greece belong- 
ing to the three Courts reserve to 
themselves the power of inserling 
the present stipulations in a formal 
treaty, to he signed at J^ondoii, 
ig bo considered as carrying into 
execution that of the Gth Jul}, 
162«7, and to he coimniiwicated to 
the European Courts, with an in- 
vitation to them to accede to it, if 
they shall think proper. 
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In conclusion — Having thus 
reached the end of a long and 
difficult negotiation, ffic three 
Courts congratulate each other 
sincerely on the perfect uganimity 
which has prevailed between them 
in the midst of circumstances the 
most delicate and important. The 
maintenance of this unanimity in 
such moments presents the best 
pledge of its durability ; and, the 
tliree Courts flatter themselves 
that this union, equally firm and 
beneficial, will not fail to corftribiitc 
to the consolidation of the peace 
of tlie whole world. 

Memoir of the Orcck Senate, 

On the Protocol signed at London, the 
3d of February (iWd of -laiiuary,) as 
well as upon the note by which this 
paper has been communicated to the 
Greek Government by the residents 
of the three allied Courts accredited 
to it. 

The ardent desire of delivering 
itself from the yoke of a long 
slavery, and of recovering its inde- 
pendence determined tlie Greek 
nation to undertake the war 
against Turkey. The same sen- 
timent during the unequal struggle 
inspired it wiili courage to face 
death and lent it strength to endure 
tlie most cruel privations. The 
Senate, seeing now that this bles- 
sing, so dear to all Greeks, is 
granted to them by the magnanim- 
ity, or of their august Protectors, 
is inspired, as well as the whole 
nation, with profound gratitude. 

Greece had no sooner taken 
up arms, than, experiencing \ho 
want of order, she adopted the 
form of. government which she 
then judged the most suitable to 
her situation. At a later period, at 
the Congress of Trezenc she 


placed the helm of affairs for seven 
years in the hands of a man whom 
she regarded, and still regards, as 
worthy of her confidence. Con- 
siderations of high policy change 
at present this system of adminis- 
tration,* and Greece, dgstined to 
be governed by a Monarch, is 
about to possess in that character 
his Royal Highness Prince Leo- 
pold. Trtie choice of a wise and 
virtuous Prince, whose high repu- 
tation precedes him, offers to 
Greece, the prospect of a hapgy 
future. She rejoices at this so 
much the more, as she learns that 
his Royal Highness has nobly re- 
fused to accept the glorious and 
difficult task of effecting the hap- 
piness of a nation, before he has 
secured the assent of that nation. 

The principle w'hich has induc- 
ed his Royal Highness to for,m so 
generous a resolution, as well as 
the uprightness of liis character, 
are the surest guarantees of his 
inclination to consolidato the na- 
tional liberties which Greece has 
consecrated in four assemblies, 
and which she esteems as neces- 
sary and as precious as existence 
ilsedf. 

Other ties, equally formed Ly 
gratitude, already attach the fiation 
to his Royal Highness. The 
Greeks have learned, Vvith emo- 
tion, the strong anxiety which he 
to defend the principal 
interests of the state. 

The Senate considers the ex- 
tension of« the boundaries as so 
closely connected with the real 
independence of (ireece, it con- 
siders it so necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the generous 
intentions of the* PoVvers who 
signed the protocol of the 3d of 
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February, that it cannot refrain 
from making tlie following obser- 
vations. 

1st. Upon the continent the 
provinces whicl/, with a population 
of about 100,000 souls, are to be 
detached from the new* Greek 
stale, ha\*c often opposed a barrier 
to the devastating torrent of the 
Ottoman troops. Upon the sea, 
the island of Candia, \\'hich has 
been exposed during nine years 
to all the calamities of war, — 
Samos, where the enemy’s forces 
"Ifive so often been repulsed, — 
Ipsara and Cassos, which did not 
fall until after an heroic resistance, 
— have acted as so many bulwarks 
against the fleets of I3yzantium 
and Alexandria. With wliat feel- 
ings will the inhabitants of these 
unhaj)py countries see that they, 
the ^ first defenders of the cause, 
.sink again into slavery, wliilc their 
companions in battle are restored 
to liberty ? Ought the one to be 
torn away from a soil which the 
Turks have never dared to tread, 
and ihc^otlier from a land stained 
w’ith their blood, which recalls the 
recoll(*ction of glorious victories 
anfl llie names of their most illus- 
tiloLis cliiefs } Is it not to be fiAirecl 
that in the ej^ccss of their despair 
tliey should reticw the bloody 
scenes of Slissolonghi and Ipsara } 
We know the enthusiasm with 
which the inhabitants of_^ t]iesc 
countries are attachecTto their na- 
tive soil, — we know also the char- 
acter of these warlike; races, and 
we shudder to think that the mas- 
sacre of a whole people niay 
soon afflict the compassionate 
minds of the august Sovereigns 
who protect im- 

2d. The frontiers assigned to 


the continentaf part of the state 
are neither secured by mountains 
of difficult access, nor by deep 
rivers, ^he Achclous and the 
Sperchius are, especially during 
the SLiidmer, small streams, for- 
dable in several places. The 
boundary line, far from crossing 
precipices and ravines, passes over 
a flat and desert country, which 
offers no means of defence. To 
protect such frontiers a cordon of 
several thousand soldiers would 
be neoessary, and enormous sums 
of money, either to raise fortifica- 
tions or to procure shelter for the 
troops. 

The island of Candia, being 
excluded from the Greek state, 
and the Archij)elago remaining 
thus exposed on the African side, 
it will be necessary to keep up 
constantly a considerable naval 
force. Greece, in its present state, 
aliliongh possessing the provinces 
w hich are about to be separated 
from her, and exempt also from 
the expenses re(|uired by diplo- 
matic relations, and a perfect 
internal organization, can hardly 
defray with its own revenue a 
third of its annual expenses. How 
then, will these revenues suffice 
when Greece shall be dismember- 
cd, and bounded by frontiers, the 
defence of which will require an 
exorbitant expenditure ? 

3. The provinces of Roumelia, 
ceded to the Porte, furnish two 
thirds of our land forces. If 
these soldiers return to their 
homes, Greece will be herself 
deprived of the sinews of her 
strength, — of those very arms 
wdjich have so heroically defended 
Missolonghi and Athens. If they 
remain among us, placed in the 
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inlerior of ihc country, or uj)on 
the frontiers, will they be passive 
spectators of their misfoi tunes, or 
faithful observers of j)eace ? The 
exclusion of the islands of Candia, 
of Samos, of Ipsara, ol Ciipos, ul 
Scio, of Ecaria, of Patinos, of 
Sero, of Calymnos, of Assypalca, 
of Carpolhos, ancl others, will not 
fail to force the cmiairaiion of men 
inured to war, driven to despair, 
who wall infest the Grecian Seas, 
giving themselves u]i to piracy, 
favored by the jiroximity ot so 
many uninhabited inlets, and of 
desert and undefended shores. 
What will then become of the 
rising Slate of Greece’.^ ^Miere 
tvill then he the iraiujuillitv on 
land.^ Where will then be the 
security of commerce at sea? 
Where would independent (ireeco 
find siiHicicnl means for ke(*plng 
up a large ilt'ct, and for ]>aying 
numerous troops ? 

4. The detached provinces of 
Roumclia, far i’roni gi\ini!: impor- 
tant revenues to the Ottoman 
enijilre, have always served as an 
asvlum for a lre(i and warlike 
people causing to the Porte 
almost continual uneasiness and 
expense. Will not these provinces, 
to the independent and warlike 
spirit of which a new impulse has 
been given by nine years of war, 
and which is ])Iaced, it may be 
said, at the portal of two siaicf, 
afford materials ready tobe inllam- 
ed by the slightest incident, and 
to rekindle the fire of war which is 
hardly-exliiigtiisbed. 

Let us, however, suppose eveiy 
motive for a new struggle to have 
ceased, and the martial character 
of these people given up to Tur- 
key to have been softened down : 


the Turks w^ill occupy all the 
strong frontiers in the mountains, 
and will at every moment threaten 
the Greek State. They will 
henceforth (‘xcrci.s\^ an inllucncc 
irreconcilable with the elevated 
views of tlie august monarchs in 
settling its fate. 

5. Even if the Porte sliouhl 
sincerely vlcsire a lasting jieacc, 
would it^ siilijects, accustomed 
in every age to insubordination, 
(jifu'tly conform ihemsehes to its 
wishes, and would not the inde- 
jiendent Greeks of {he borderin'^ 
provinces, not being proteeli'd h}' 
a boundary strong by nature, be 
continually cxjiosed to sudden 
invasions of llie iiordes of Albania 
and Asia? Where llien would 
be the guarantee of a permanent 
]K'aee between llic Gre('k.s and 
the Ottomans ? Have even p^nc- 
tieable means be('n ollered to the 
inliubitanls of the countries sepa- 
rated from the Greek States, of 
securing their property liii case 
they .sliould wish to renounce their 
country ? No ; for if, acj'ording 
to the protocol of the .>d ol Feb- 
ruary, the 'J'urkish inhahitanis of 
the Gr(‘ck Stfile aic j)ermltted*as 
the '(ircck inliahiiants of tlio 
Turkisli State are, ^ Jo sell their 
property and to emigrate, it is 
evident that to the foruTor, such 
as the Turks of Eub(L*a, such a 
salejT^.ight he possible and profita- 
ble, considering lhaubeir proper- 
ly is .situated in a country which 
is destined, to enjoy the benefit 
and advantages of a regular ad- 
ministration : the ca.se would be 
quite otherwise with the 'Greeks, 
— with those ofAcarnania, for in- 
stance, for wlioini siicti a sale 
would be either of trifling advan- 
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Ifigc, or ’altogether illusory. In 
fact, what man in his senses would 
purcliasc the property of an Ac- 
arnanian, in a country where arbi- 
trary j)Owcr jilojje exists, and 
which is a |)rey to disorder? 

Indcpcndenlly of these fatal 
results, tjie restriction of Ihe lim- 
its will draw into independent 
Greece a largo numbqr of indi- 
gent persons, who, wijji tears of 
despair, will quit their native but 
enslaved country. Can the in- 
habitants of the Greek State, 
.4^iiied as they arc to them by the 
ties of fraternity and by solemn 
oaths, abandon them to tiicir 
wretchedness ? Can they deliver 
up to misery of every kind, and 
10 the scourge of epidemic diseas- 
es, a ])eopIo already so ofuai de- 
cimated by dealb. Members of 
llu' (ireek faiiiily, do not these 
uidfjrlunate individuals merit to 
be relieved in tlieir afllictions? 
Ihil w liat are the means of reliev- 
ing*lhem ? Is it by means of the 
national* lands, or the funds of 
the public treasury ? The nu- 
ll onal Vmds ! 

Tlie filib article of tlic Prolo- 
cfj stales, ‘ The A(;l of Amnesty 

the Porte shall proclaim, that 
no Greek in the wliolc <;xtent of 
its trominion^ sliall be liable to be 
de])rivcd of his properly, or in 
any way dislurhed in consequence 
of the j)art wdiich he may have 
taken in the ing***. of 

Grc;(‘ce.’ 

Tiic Act of Amnesty of the 
(Jrcck Government shall proclaim 
tlie same principle in favor of all 
the Musguhnaiis or Christians who 
may have taken part against its 
cause; apd it shall further he un- 
derstood and* j)romulgatcd, that 


the Mussulmaas who may be de- 
sirous of continuing to inliabit the 
territories and islands allotted to 
Gj •eecCj^hall preserve their prop- 
erties therein,’ &z;c. 

We will not dwell upon the oh- 
servation, that the amnesty which 
already, de facto, exists on the 
part of the Greeks, never was, 
and never will he otherwise than 
illusory on the part of the Turks, 
Wo will be silent as to the fact 
that the same article relating to 
the amnesty, makes no mention 
of so many Greeks, who, ])lungcd 
into misery, have been sold in 
Turkey, and concerning whose 
fate it is painful to the nation to 
remain uninformed. We will 
not cuter upon these subjects, al- 
though of great importance, and 
will only stop to examine another 
point wbicli deserves most par- 
ticular auerition. 

Does the article in question, in 
establishing tlie inviolability of the 
Mussulman ])roperly, foresee only 
two cases ? The first, that 
of tlie Turks rc-appoaring in 
Greece as merchants, artisans, or 
proprietors of lands recently ac- 
quired by iliein ? The second, a 
case like that of the Turks of 
Eubma, dc facto, ])ropi*ictors of 
land at the moment of the execu- 
tion of tlie protocol ? Or does it 
also involve the restitution of 
properties formerly belonging to 
the Turks — a restitution entirely 
incompatible with the existence of 
the new State ? These proper- 
ties belonging of old to Greeks, 
i^siirped subsequently by the 
Turks during their sway, and now 
re-piirchased at the cost of rivers 
of blood, have either been alien- 
ated at different periods, or nion- 
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gaged during the negotiations for 
the two London loans. They at 
present maintain three fourths of 
n nearly naked populafton, and 
are at last destined either for in- 
demnities, or for the licfuidation 
of ancient debts of the State con- 
tracted at home. 

It would be aft irreparable mis- 
fortune, a catastrophe from which 
Greece would never recover, if 
tlie restitution of these lands vVere 
to be attempted. 

The Senate, foreseeing ipthing 
but llic most fatal results from 
this measure, considers itself as 
fulfilling a sacred duly in repre- 
senting to his Royal Highness iho 
difficulty which it has in believ- 
ing that the Greek people, seeing 
tlicinselvcs injured in their rights 
and dearest interests, will patient- 
ly submit to lose the fruits of their 
labors, and to see their present 
and tlieir future welfare com- 
promised. Hut supposing even 
that, from prudential motives, dic- 
tated by imperious circumstances, 
they should remain silent, would 
they not soon become a herd of 
slaves in the midst of Turks, who 
would be powerful enough to op- 
press them ; since, on the one 
hand, according to the acts an- 
nexed to the Protocol of the lid 
of February, the Ottomans will 
be eligible to all public employ- 
ments, and since, on the other, 
tliey wdll, as Greek citizens, and 
by means of their wealth, possess 
tlic exclusive right of suffrage ; 
would independence, this precious 
gift of the Allied Sovereigns, be 
in this case, of real benefit to 
Greece ? * What would the Greek 
have gained after nine years of 
bloody strife ? Living in a desert, 


among the bones of his massacred 
relations, he would only have 
legitimatized his eternal slavery. 

We will say more ; sliould 
even the restitution not take place, 
the national lands will not suffice 
to relieye those of our brethren 
who will seek an asyliirn among 
us : will not, therefore, pecuniary 
resources be necessary, in order 
to perfect and consolidate the in- 
terior organization, and to cover 
during several years the deficit in 
the revenue of the Stale? In the 
official note from the llcsidcniiB* 
of the Allied Courts which ac- 
companied the transmission to the 
Greek Government of the act of 
the 3d of February, it is said that 
the loan, this new pledge of the 
good wishes of our protectors, 
will be employed in the pay and 
maintenance of the troops which 
the Sovereign Prince shall fifid it 
necessary to raise for his service. 
The Greeks, nevertheless, flatter 
themselves that the reviv^jil ol let- 
ters, the encouragement of agri- 
culture, of industry, and of com- 
mercc, the indemnilies (life to tlie 
navy and the army, as well as 
the rewards .dc^served by a gpeai 
ninober of citizens, distinguished 
by their deeds, and plunged^ into 
misery by tluar patriotism, will 
1)(! the first oijjecl of the. paternal 
solicitude of his Royal Highness. 

There remains but one obser- 
vatioTr rSoflj for us to make. 

The Residents of the Allied 
Courts have announced in lh(‘ir 
official communication to the 
Greek Government, that a stipu- 
lation agreed to between«'his Alost 
Christian Majesty and his Royal 
Highness, secures to tlu3 Greeks 
of the Western Cliurcli the en- 
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joyment of all political rights. 
This concession, conforming as it 
does, for the most part, to the ex- 
isting laws of tiic country which 
regulate civil rights, is alone suffi- 
cient to convince us that the 
Greek religion is to be tl\p pre- 
vailing onfc of the State. 

But how great would be the 
national joy, if the religion to 
which the Greeks owe dieir po- 
litical existence, what knowledge 
they possess, and the language of 
their ancestors, were to unite them 
^ V-*lK)ly ties to his Royal Highness ! 
How great would be their enthu- 
siasm, if they were to see him 
who is to be the father of their 
country, olFer up to the Lternal 
Father in their temples the same 
worship. 

Napoli, llic 10th of April, 1830. 

(Signed) 

Glouge Sisini. 

The Scc’y, Panajoti Sourzos. 

A true copy. 

Napoti, (12th) *24th of April, 1830, 

The Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Commercial Navy. 


Ra^ignation of Prince Leopold. 

\ London, May 21, 1830. 

The undersigned, after llie most 
mature consifleraiion, is unable to 
witlidraw the opinion which he 
coniiuunicalcd to the Plcnijipten- 
llarles, in his Note ^ the 15lh. 
He cannot admit tliat the answer 
of the President of prccce to 
the Residents contains a ffill and 
entire adhesion to the Protocol. 
In his jntigment, it announces a 
forced submission to the will of 
the Allied Powers, and even that 
forced submission is accompanied 
18 


by reservations •of the highest im- 
portance. 

The President distinctly in- 
forms the Residents that the Pro- 
visional Government, according 
to the decrees of the Council of 
Argos, has no power to convey 
the assent of the Greek nation. 
That it is well known to the Resi- 
dents, (who were present) that 
the decree in question declares, 
that* no arrangements entered 
into by the Provisional Govern- 
ment with the Allied Powers, 
shall be binding upon the Greek 
nation till they arc acknowledged 
and confirmed by its Representa- 
tives. That if the Representa- 
tives were called together, they 
would disobey the instructions of 
their constituents if they agreed 
to the propositions of the Allied 
Powers. But the last part of the 
President’s note hoars still more 
strongly on the views of the oase, 
which the undersigned is com- 
})clled to entertain ; for the Presi- 
dent says, that with regard to the 
substance of the arrangement, 
the Government reserves to itself 
the power of submitting to the 
Prince, with the copy of the Note, 
such observations as they cannot 
conceal from him, without be- 
traying tlicir trust towards Greece 
and the Prince. 

Here tlie undersigned fc-els it 
right to correct a mistake whicli 
might arise from tlie wording of 
the President’s letter of the 6lb 
of April. 

The undersigned never gave 
the President reason to believe 
that he was likely to adopt the 
Greek religion. Thus are offi- 
cially connected with the answer 
of the Provisional Government 
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to the residents, ihdse observations 
and details of facts which the 
undersigned forwarded ^ to the 
Plenipotentiaries on the 1 5ih. 
They are most important, as an- 
nouncing the opinions entertained 
by the Greek Senate as to the 
provisions of the Protocol, and 
their spirit and tendency is not 
for a moment to be mistaken or 
their consequences disregarded. 
The President expressly states, 
that the communication of the 
Protocol was received by the 
Senate in mournful silence — that 
after deliberate consultation, the 
Senate declared to him that they 
had not the power to accept the 
Act of the 3d of February ; and 
that, even if they had received 
that power from the nation, they 
could not Imvc exercised it with- 
out failing in tlicir duty towards 
their brethren. That they will 
never consent to the President’s 
being charged in the name and 
on the behalf of the nation with 
the execution of the Protocol. 
That the Allied Powers may ac- 
complish their decisions, but that 
they will remain strangers to them ; 
and that if orders arc given for 
their execution in the Provinces, 
no one will obey them. 

In another Despatch, dated the 
22d April, ulterior to his answer 
to the Residents of the 1 Glh April, 
to which the Plenipotentiaries 
allude as dissipating their fears, 
the President says, that the Sen- 
ate at length approves of his an- 
swer to the Residents, and is oc- 
cupied with an Address and ' a 
Memorial, which is to convey, ac- 
cording to his previous comniuni- 
cations, their reasons for refusing 
to comply with the arrangements 


entered into by the Allies. This 
Despatch, so far from dissipating 
the apprehensions excited by the 
former announcement, completely 
confirms them, fov the President 
again refers to the observations 
which ,are connected with his of- 
ficial answers to the Residents, 
and the whole clearly proves to 
the uiidci*signed, that the real and 
unbiassed' opinion of the Greek 
Senate and people is firmly and 
irrevocahly hostile to the decisions 
of the Allied Powers. The do- 
cuments referred to are annexe!^' 
to the ju'esent note, and marked, 
A. R. C. The undersigned does 
not conceive it consistent with 
his character and feelings to sub- 
mit to he thus forced on an un- 
willing people, and to be connected 
iniheir minds with a diminished ter- 
ritory — the aliandonmenl of their 
brethren in arms, and the evacua- 
tion of their lands and houses, 
from which hitherto the T,*irks 
have never expelled them but by 
a temporary incursion — these 
results the undersigned always 
apprehended. In his communi- 
cation with the First Ijord of tlie 
Trcasuiy, of‘the 9th of FcbruJlry, 
he protested against going ont*to 
govern the Greeksj^ in pursuance 
of a Treaty which might also lead 
to the bloodshed and murder of 
their brethren. He objected to 
the ng\v boundaries as weak and 
insecure, m* a military point of 
view, and claiiced for the (ireeks 
the right of opposing his nomina- 
tion. 

The undersigned must here 
observe, that at no period of these 
negotiations have any sle|)s been 
taken towards the, drawing up of 
a Treaty, of which llic Protocol 
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was never considered by him but 
as the basis, and to the importance 
of wliicli he drew the Duke of 
Wellington’s attention in the same 
note. If this. Treaty has been 
delayed, it has been delayed by 
no fault of the undersigned. He 
never ccwicealed from the Pleni- 
potentiaries, that however he 
might be willing to ii^ake great 
sacrifices for the advantage of 
Greece, they had no right to ex- 
pect that he would ever go to 
that country without that security 
tr himself and the Greeks which 
could alone he found in the pro- 
visions of a solemn and ratified 
Treaiy. Again, iti his memoran- 
dum of the Bill of March, he ex- 
pressed himself in equally decisive 
terms, asserted that it would be 
necessary to conquer the ceded 
j)rovinces from tlie Grc-‘eks, in 
or(t(T to give them to the Turks, 
anil that tlie new Sovereign could 
not begin his reign hy measures 
of ))olicc in order to make the 
Greeks' abandon their own homes. 

If the Greek Senate had cither 
expresised no opinion at all, or at 
least in such language as might 
admit the reasonahlp hope of their 
acquiescence in these mea^jures, 
thejLindersigned might have, how- 
ever unwillirfgly, consented to be- 
come tl)e instrument of carrying 
the decisions of the Allied Powers 
into execution, and have endea- 
vored, as much pw^-sihle, to 
alleviate their rigors and obviate 
their tendency. But their lan- 
guage is as uneom promising as 
their feelings are natural. 

The .undersigned is thus placed 
in this painful position in conse- 
quence gf his nomination being, by 
the same act ‘connected with their 


compulsory njeasures. His first 
act as a Sovereign will have to be 
either to compel his own subjects 
by force* of foreign arms to submit 
to the cession of their estates and 
properties to their enemies, or to 
join with them in resisting or evad- 
ing a part of that very Treaty 
which places him on the Throne 
of Greece. 

Tliat one or the other alterna- 
tiv* vvih be forced upon him is 
certain, because the country be- 
tween the two lines — Acarnania 
and part of Etolia, which is now to 
be given up to the Turks — is, to- 
gether with the forlrcsscs, in the 
j)caceable possession of the 
Greeks. It is the country from 
which Greece can best supply 
herself with timber for building 
ships — it is the country which 
has furnished the best soldiers 
during the war. Tlie chief mili- 
tary leaders of the Greeks have, 
been of Acarnunian or Etolian 
families. Subsequently to the 
arrival in Greece of the Protocol 
of the 22d of March, 1829, and 
the publication of thi^ assent of the 
Turks to the excluded frontier in 
the Treaty of Adrianople, all the 
families which had survived the 
war returned and commenced re- 
building their houses and towns, 
and cuilivating their lands ; these 
people will never submit a^iain to 
the Turkish yoke without resist- 
ance, and the other Greeks will 
not — cannot — abandon them to 
their fiitc. 

In these circumstances, the duty 
.which the undersigned has to per- 
form towards Greece is clear and 
straight- forward. Throughout the 
wliole of their transactions he has 
only contemplated the interests of 
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that country, and t has uniformly 
protested both in his written com- 
munications and Ills personal inter- 
views with the Ministers oPEnii^Jand 
and tlic Plenipotentiaries of the 
Allied Courts, against the*(jrceks 
being forced into arrangements, 
considered by them as contrary to 
their wishes, arid destructive of 
those rights which, as the President 
justly observes, their great sacri- 
fices gave them a right to iAsist 
upon. 

When the undersigned cciptcm- 
plated the liigh distinction of be- 
coming Sovereign of Greece, it 
was with the hope of being acknow- 
ledged freely and unaniinousfy by 
the Greek nation, and welcomed 
by them as the friend through 
whose means their long and heroic 
struggles were to be repaid, by 
the security of their territories, and 
the establishment of their indepen- 
dence on a permanent and honor- 
able basis. 

It is with the deepest regret 
that the undersigned sees these 
liopes annihilated, and is forced 
to declare that the arrangements 


of the Allied Powers, and the 
opposition of llie Greeks, deprive 
him of the power of effecting this 
sacred and glorious object; and 
would imi)ose onJiim an office of 
a very different character — that 
of a L)^;logate of the Three Allied 
Courts, appointed by thefn to hold 
Greece in subjection by the force 
of their arms. Siicli a measure 
would he os re|)iigiiant to his feel- 
ings and injurious to his character, 
as it is in direct opposition to the 
objects of the Treaty of the Cth 
of July, in which the three Powaw 
are associated for tin' purj)ose of 
obtaining the pacification of the 
East. 

The undersigned, therefore, 
formally rt'signs into the hands of 
the Plenipotentiaries, a trust which 
circumstances no longca* permit> 
him to ext'ciile with honor to him- 
self, benefit to Greece, or adVan- 
tnze to the general interests of 
Europe. ^ 

He begs the PlenijioK^ntiarics 
to acci'pl, tkc. 

Leopold Prince de Saxe. 
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CII.\P. 1. An Act, makirijT an appropria- 
tion for rep:iirin{T and tittiiig out the 
Fugate Biandy wine. 

Approved "December 2[i, IC20. 

('HAP. 2. An Act to authorize the ex- 
change of on tain lota of Land be- 
tween llie Univeisjty of Michigan Ter- 
ritory and Martin Baum and others. 

C'H.'fP. 3. An Act to extend the time for 
locating certain donations in Arkan- 
sas. 

CHAT. 4. An Act for the relief of Elijah 
Carr. , 

Approved January 13, 18,30. 

CHAP. 5. An Act. making appropriations 
for ctrtaiii arrearages intlie Naval ser- 
vice for tlic year one thousand eight 
hundred and twentyniiic. 

• • 

(•IIAP. (i. An Act for the relief of Lewis 
• Schrack. • 

CHAl’. 7. An iWM for the relief of Joel 
B} ington. 

CHAP. o. An Act for the relief of Na- 
tlianiel B. Wood. 

CHAP. 9. An Art for tin* roL^rofThe- 
opliihis Cooksey. ^ 

Ajiproved January 30, 1839. 

t;?lIAP. 10. An Act mnkingpppropnntions 
for the payment of llevolutio.iary and 
Invalid Pensioners. 

Approved February 3, 1830. 

• 

(yllAP. 11. An Act to alter tlio time of 
holding the (hicuit Court of the Uni- 
ted BtatiQs fur the District of Mary- 
land. 

18 * 


CIlAP. 12. An Act authorizing the Ac- 
counting Otfi<;ers of the Treasury De- 
partment to jniy to the State of Penn- 
sylvtiiiia a debt due that State by 
the United States. 

CHAP. 1.3. An Act to amend ^ An Act to 
continue a copv light of Joiiii Rowlett.' 

CHAP. 1 L An Act to authorize Survey- 
ors, under the direction of the Socre- 
taiy of the Treasury to enrol and h- 
cen.se ships or vessels to be employed 
in tlic coasting trade and iislicnes. 

Sect. 1. 2?e if enacted hy the Sen- 

ate and Home of Representatives of the 
Vnited Stales of Ametica in Congress 
assembled, 'I’hat, after the passage ot this 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury he, 
and he is hereby, in\ cstod with powers to 
aiuhori/.c the Surveyor ol any port of de- 
livery. under .such regul.itionsas he shall 
deem necessary, to enrol and license ships 
or vcs'cls to lie employed III the coa*.!- 
ing trade and fisheries, in like manner 
as Collectors of ports ol entry are now 
authorized to do, under existing laws. 

Sect. L*. And hr it jnrther vne -teds 
That any Suiveyor who .shall perform 
the duties directed to he peilorrucd by 
the first .section of tliis act, .•shall he en- 
titled to receive the same commissions 
and fees, as are now allowed by law to 
Collectors for pertorining the same du- 
ties, and no more. 

C^IAP. 1.^. An Act for the relief of the 
W'idow and Children of Benjamin \V. 
Hopkins. • 

CHAP. IG. An Act for the relief of Nan- 
cy Dolnu. 
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CHAP. 17. An Actfctr the relief of the 
ChurchwarcIciiB of Eli/.nbcth Ciiy Pa- 
rish, in the State of Virginia, 

CHAP. 1 fJ. An Act for the relief of Joseph 
Dixon. 

CHAP. 10. An Act for the relief of Otson 
Sparks and John Watson. 

CHAP. 20. An Act for the relief of James 
D. Cobb. 

CHAP. 21. An Act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Jacocks. 

CHAP. 22. An Act for the relief of John 
Long. 

CHAP. 23. An Act for the relief of Peter 
Ford. 

CHAP. 21. An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Benjamin 
Claik, deceased. 

Approved February 11, 1830. 

CHAP. 2.y An Act to continue in force 
an act authorizing the importation and 
allowance of drawback on brainly in 
casks of a capacity not less than hi- 
teen gallons. 

Sect. 1 . lie it e7iacted hy the Smate 
and of Representatives of the 

United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled^ That the act entitled * an act 
to authonze the importation of brandy in 
casKs of a capacity not les,s than liltocii 
gallons, and thu exportation o( the same 
for the benefit of a drawback on the du- 
ties,’ approved .second Murcli, one thou- 
sand oiglit huiulied and twciity'^evcn, be 
and the same is hereby, continued in 
force. 

CHAP 2fi. An Act making appropnalioiia 
for the Indian Dcpartiiicnt for the 
year one thoiisand eight hundred and 
thiriy. 

CHAP. 27. An Act making nppropri.itions 
for certain Fortdicatioiis for the year 
one tliousaiid eight liumlred and thirty. 

CH.AP. 28. An Act for the rrliof ofF.zra 
Thurber and llio legal representatives 
ofCidcoii King. 

CHAP. 2(1 An Act for the benefit of F.li- 
ah I.. fJIarke. of Louisiana, and of tlic 
leirs and Ictral representatives of 
Lewis ('larke, dceca.sed. 

Approved February 27, 1830. 

CHAP. .30. An Act making apprupnntions 
for the Military Service for the year 
one tliousand eight hundred and thirty. 


CHAP. 31. An Act makiiif^ appropriations 
for the Naval Service lor the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Approved March 11, 1330. 

CHAP. 32. An Act making appropriations 
for the support of’Govcrnment for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 

CHAP. 33. An Act for the relief of Rich- 
ard Biddle, administrator of John Wil- 
kins, Jun, formerly Quartermaster 
General^ of the Army of the United 
States.*’ 

Approved March 18, 1830. 

CHAP. 3L An Act for the further regu- 
lation of vessels bound up James Riv- 
er, in the State of Virginia. 

Sect. 1 . Re it enacted hy the 
and House of Reptescfitatives of the 
United States of Jim enra in Coufrress 
assembled, Thai from and after llic pas- 
sage ot this act, it shall not be necessary 
for any vessel bound up James River, in 
the State ol Virginia, to stop in Hamp- 
ton Roads, to depoMt a mauUest with the 
Collector at Nori(>lk. 

Sect. 2. And he it further enacted. 
That it shall bo the duty of the master 
of (he Tcvemic cutter on that station, 
under the orders ot the Secretary 6f the 
7Veasury, to board dll such \e.<sels, (o 
indoisc their inanifosls and to place an 
ofliceron boaiilot each vessel bound up 
James River, having a cargo from a for- 
eign port, 

Six'T. 3. And he it further enacted^ 
That wlienev er there shall !»e no reve- 
iiiie cutter on tliat slulion foi tlv purpose 
of boarding vessels, or when the state of 
the weither may be «iifh .is to render it 
impracticable to send an ollicer on Ijard 
any vessel brniiid up James Rivm-, hav- 
ing a cargo tiom a foreign port, the c.ap- 
laiii IS hereby aiitlioiizcd and dirc'ded to 
depo.-*)!, W’ith the Siiifiyor at ILiinpton, 
a copy of the manifest of tlic cargo on 
boaid said vc'^scl. 

CHAP. 3.J. An Act to rontiniie in force 
‘ An Act authorizing certain Soldiers 
ill tin late^var to surrender the bounty 
lands drawn by tliein, and to locate 
others in In u theieof,* aiiu for other 
purposes. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted hy the Senate 
and House of Represcntaiives of the 
United States of Aincrira in Congress 
assembled, 7'hat the art of liie twenty- 
Bccond of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and Iweiitysix, entitled ‘ An Act 
authorizing certain B^ldiers in the late 
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war to surrender the bounty lands drawn 
by them, and to locate others in lieu 
thereof,’ ho, and the same is hereby, 
continued in force for the term of five 
years. And (he piovisiona of the above 
recited act shall ie, and are hereby, ex- 
tended to those having like claims in the 
States of Illinois and Missouri. 

ClIAP.3fi. An Act for the relief of An- 
toine Prudlunnmc, IjOuis Cluscau 
and Gilbert Closcau, of Louisiana. 

CII'VP. 37. An .Act for the relief of the 
heirs of John Pierre L^nderiicau, de- 
ceased. 

CHAP. 3fi. An Act for the relief of Hya- 
cinth llcrnard. 

tSHAP. 3‘.». An Act to provide for inking 
tlio. fifth Oiisus or r mi mo rat ion of tlie 
inhabitants of the I'nitod Jitates. 

Skct. 1. Be it enacted hy the Senate 
and House of Jiepresrntahves of the 
United States of jlmeitca in (tontfress 
assembled^ 'i'liat the Marshals of the 
several Diistricts of the United States, 
and of the Di.stiict ot Columbia, and of 
the Ternloriis of Micliig.in, Arkansas 
and of Florida, re^^portively , ^liall he, and 
arg hereby, required, undor llie direction 
of the Secietiiiy ol the Department of 
State, and ncconhiig to such uistructioiis 
as he shall give, pursuant to this act, to 
cause the numiier of the inhabitants 
ivilhin ^lieir respective Districts and 
Territories, (oiiiitling, in such enumera- 
tion, Indian'* not taxed), to he taken, ac- 
cording to the directions of this art. The 
said eiiuineratioii .sliall di>tmgui>h the 
sexes of all Iree white prr-'Oiis, and ages 
o^'the free >\hite iiiah-s and females, re- 
spectively, under life ye.ir.s ol age ; 
those of live and under ten yearstif age ; 
those of ten yoais and under hfieoii ; 
those of lilteeifcttnd under twenty; those 
of twenty and under thirty ; those of 
thirty and under forty ; tlio'.c of foity 
and under lilty ; tho.se of fifty and under 
sixty ; those of sixty and under >eventy ; 
those of .seventy aiul under eighty • those 
of eighty and undc;^ ninety ; those ol 
ninety and under one huridied; tho.se of 
one liuiulrcd and ii|)w:in!s; and shall 
further distinguish ilie nuuiher of those 
fiec white persons ineluiied in such eiiu- 
moration, who are deaf and dumh, under 
the age of fourteen years; and those of 
the agts*of fourteen years and undor 
twenlylivc, and of the age of twenty- 
five years and upwards; and shall fur- 
ther distflngui^4l the numher of those 
free white persons included in such 


enumeration, wtfo are blind. The said 
enumeration shall distinguish the sexes 
of all fi-co coloreil persons, and of all oth- 
er colore 4 l persons bound to service for 
life, or for a term of years, and the ages 
of .such free and other colored persons, 
respcct^ely, of each sex, under ten 
years of age ; those of ten and under 
twentyfour ; those of twentyfour and 
under thirtysix ; those of thirlysix and 
under fitly live ; tiioac of fifty five and 
under one hundred ; and those of one 
hundred and upwanls; and shall further 
distinguish the number of those free 
colored and other colored persons, in- 
cluded in the foregoing, who arc deaf 
and dumb, without regard to age, and 
those who arc blind. For effecting 
whiclijthe Marshals aturesuid shall have 
power, and are hcieby required, to ap- 
point one or more assi.^tants in each eity 
and county in their respective Districts 
and territories, residents of such city or 
county for which they shall be appoint- 
ed, and shall a^^ign to each of the said 
assistants a certain division of territory, 
which division shall not consist, in any 
case of more than one county but rniy in- 
clude one or inoic towns, townships, 
waids, hundreds, piecincts, or pari'*hes, 
and shall be plainly and di^tmclly bound- 
ed ; the .said enumeration shall be made 
by an actual inquiry by sucli Marshal.* 
or assistants, at every dwelling liouse,or 
hy per'.onal inquiry of the head of every 
family. The Marshals and llieir assist- 
ants shall, respectively, heloic entering 
on llie pei formaiice ot their duty under 
this act, t.ike and sob^crilie an ualh or 
atlinnation, belore some .Judge or Ju.s- 
ticc ol the Peace, resident williin Ihcir 
respeclise Districts or Territories, for 
llie biithful perlonnanee ol their dulics. 
Tiic oath or alliimation of the Mai->]ial 
shall bo as follows • ‘1. A. B., Mai. dial 

oiThe District (or Teriitory) ol , 

do solemnly swi*ar(oi allirm), lhal J will 
truly and faithfully cause to be made, a 
lull and pf rfecl eiiuincration in I ! •scrip- 
lion of all poisons resident wilhin my 
District (or Tcritory), and return the 
same to the Secretai y of Stale, agreeably 
to the diroclions of an act of I'oiigress, 
entifled ‘-.An Act to provide for taking 
the liflh ('eiisii'*, or eniimer.ition of the 
inhabitants of the United States,” accord- 
ing 1o the best of my ability.’ The oath 
"or affiriiuition of an assistant sliall be as 
follows : ‘I, A. B , appointed an assist- 

ant' to the Marshal of tin* District (or 

Terrilory), of , do solemnly swear 

(or allinii), that I will make a just, faith- 
ful and perfect enumeration and dc- 
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flcription of all persoifs, resident within 
the division assigned to me for that pur- 
pose, by the Maishal of the District (or 

Territory), o( , and make ^iie return 

thereof to the said Marshal, agreeably 
to the directions of an act ot Congress, 
entitled “ An Act to provide for taking 
the liftli Census, or enumeration ot the 
inhabitants of the United States,*' accord- 
ing to the best of iny ability, and that 1 
will take the said eiiuiueration and de- 
scription by actual inquiry at every 
dwelling house within said division, or 
personal inquiry of the head of every 
family, and not otherwise.* The wiu- 
me ration shall commence on the first day 
in June, in the year one thousand eight 
huiidted and thirty, and shall be com- 
pleted ainl closed within six calendar 
months thereafter . the several assistants 
shall, within the said six months, and on 
or before the first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, de- 
liver to the Maishals, by wiioin they 
shall be appointed, respectively, two 
copies of the accurate returns of all per- 
sona, except Indians not taxed, to be 
enumerated, a«< utoiesaid, within their 
respective divisions ; which returns shall 
be made in a schedule, tlie lorm of which 
is annexed to this act, and w'hich shall 
distinguish, in each county, city, town, 
tow'nship, w ard, precinct, hundred, dis- 
ti'ictor pan^li, according to the civil di- 
visions of the Slates or territories, re>pcc- 
tivcly, the several families, hy the name 
of their muster, mistress, steward, ovei- 
seer, oi other principal persons tlicrein. 

Sect. 2. Jlnd be it further enaclrdy 
That every assistant failing or neglect- 
ing to make u proper return, or making 
a false return of the onumeralion to the 
Marshal, within the time limited hy this 
act, shall Ibrleit tlic sum ol two hundred 
dollars, recoverable in the manner point- 
ed out in the next section of this act. 

Sect. II. Ami be 'll further enacted. 
That the Marshals shall file one copy of 
each ol (he several returns afoic-.aid, and 
also an attested copy of the aggregate 
amount hereinafter directed to be t riiisniit- 
ted by them respectively to the Secretary 
of State, with the clerks of their respective 
District, or Supeiior Courts, as the ca^e 
may be, who are hereby directed to re- 
ceive, and earefiilly to pieservc, tlie 
same; and the Marshals. rc‘«peclively,, 
shall, on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and 'thirtyone, transmit to tlie 
Secretary of State, one cojiy of the seve- 
ral returns received from each assistant, 
and also the aggregate amount of each 


description of persons within their re- 
spective Districts or Territoiics ; and 
every Marshal failing to file tlie returns 
of his a.ssibtaiits, or the retuins of 
any of them, with the clerks of the re- 
spective Courts, as aforesaid, or failing 
to return one copy of the several returns 
received from each assistant, and also the 
aggregatfiy amount of each desciiption of 
persons, in their respective Districts or 
Territorie.-s, as required by this act, and 
as the same shall appear from said re- 
turns to the* Secretary of Slate, within 
the time limited by this act, shall, fur 
every such offence, foifeit the sum of 
one tiioiisand dollars ; which forfeiture 
shall he recoverable in the Com Is of the 
Disliictsor Territories w'here the said 
oUeiict^s shall he committed, or will^ 
(he Citcuil Courts held within (ho same, 
hy action of debt, information or indict- 
ment; the one half thereof to the u.si of 
the United Slates, and llic other half to 
the informer ; but, where the pro-secu- 
tion shall he first instituted on behalf of 
the United States, the whole shall accrue 
to their use , and, for the more efiectual 
di'.covery ol such oflence*?, the Judges 
ol the .sev’cral District ('ourls, in the 
several Di**tiiet«, and of the Supreme 
Courts, in the Terrilories of llic Un‘lcd 
Stales, as afoie.said, at their next .session, 
to he held after the expiration of the 
time allowed tor iiiukiug the returns of 
the enumeration, hereby diroeted, toAhe 
Secretary of State, shall 'give this act in 
charge to the Grand Juries, in their re- 
spective ('ourts, and shall cause (lie re- 
turns of the several assistants, pnd the 
said attested copy of the aggregate 
uinount, to be laid before them for their 
inspeeiion. And llie respective clerks 9f 
the said Courts shall, within thirty days 
afler the said original returns shall have 
lieen laid hefurc the Grand Juries ajurc- 
said, transmit and dclivw *11 such origi- 
nal returns, so filed, to the Department 
of State. 

Sect. 4 And he it further enacted, 
7'hat every assistant shall ixceive at tVie 
rate ol one dollar and tw'entyfivc cents 
foi every hundred! , persons hy him re- 
turned, where such persons rc'ude in 
the country ; and where such person.^ 
reside in a city pr town, containing more 
than three thousand persons, such assist- 
ant shall receive at tiie same rate for three 
thousand, and at the rate of one dollar 
and twentyfivc cents for evelty three 
hundred persons over three thousand, 
residing in such city or tow'ii ; hpt where, 
from the dispersed sitimtibn ofthe inhab- 
itants, in sonic divisions, one dollar and 
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twenlyfive cents will not be sufficient 
for one Inindrcd persons, the Marshals, 
with the approbation of the Judges of 
their respective Districts or Ten-rtorios, 
may make such further allowance to the 
assistants, in such divisions as shall ho 
deemed an adequate compensation : /Vo- 
videdj That the same docs not exceed 
one dollar and aevcnfylivc cents for 
every fifty persons by them •returned : 
Provided^ farther^ That hefore any as- 
sistant, as aforesaid, shall, in any case, 
be entitled to receive said compensation, 
he shall fake and snbscrihcMic following 
oath or affirrnaliun, befote mine Judge or 
Justice of the I’eacc, authorized to ad- 
minister the same, to wit ; ‘ 1, A. 15., do 

solemnly swcai (or affirm), that the 
nuiiilier of persons set forth in the rc- 
Ij^rn inadi* liy me, agroe.ibly Ij (he pro- 
vision*. ol th<* act, eritillcd ‘ An Act to 
provi<lc lor taking (he fifth Census or 
enumeration of the inliibitants of the 
Ihiitcd Slates,’ have been ascertained 
by ail aelual iiujuiry at every dwelling 
house, or a personal inquiiy of the head 
ol every family.in exact eonlormily uitli 
tlie proviMoiis of .said art ; and that I 
have, in every re-pect, fulfilled (he du- 
tie*. retjuireil ol* me by said act, to the 
best ol my alnlitir*. ; and that the retuiu 
afo*esaid is rmrert and true, areoi<ling 
to file best of my knowledge and belief.* 
The coiJiptnsatmn of the set oral Mar- 
shals shall bo as loilowb : 

'iftic Marshal ol the Distriet of Maine, 
three hi'^idrei dollars. 

7'be Maishal ot tlic District of New 
Hampsliirt, three hundred dollars. 

I’he ^'laishal of the Di'.ti iet ot Massa- 
chusetts, tiiree hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Maish.il of flic District of Rhode 
Island, two hiJiidrod dollars. 

The Marshal of the Diitrict of Ver- 
ihoiil, three liundre<l dollais. • 

Tlje Marshal of the District of Con- 
necticut, two humdred and fifty dollars. 

The Maishal of the Southern District 
of New Vork, three hundrcil dollars. 

The Maishal of the Northern District 
of New York, three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of New 
Jersey, two hundred '^id fifty dollars. 

Till) Marshal of the Kaslerii District of 
Pennsylvania, tfiree hundred dollar.*.. 

The Marshal of the \J'csterii District 
of PennHylvania, three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Dela- 
ware, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Afiirshal of the Distiict of Mary- 
land, three hundied and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Eastern District 
of Virginia, llirfce huiidicd dollais. 


The Marshal of the Western District 
of Virginia, thre^ hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Ken- 
tucky, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The JV^rshal of the Distiict of North 
Carolina, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the Di.strict of South 
Carolinik, three hundred and fifty dollai’s. 

The Marshal of the District of Geor- 
gia, three hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of East 
Tennessee, two hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of tlio J)i'»tiictof West 
Tennessee, two hundred dollars. 

Tile Marshal of the District of Ohio, 
foiw humlred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of India- 
na, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District ot Illinois, 
two hundred dollars. 

The Maishal of the District of Missis- 
sippi, two hundred dollars. 

The Mar*.li.ils of the Di<tiicts of Lou- 
isiana, one hundred and tweniyllve dol- 
lars each. 

'fhe Alarshal of the District ot Alaba- 
ma, two hundred am] fifty dollars. 

The Marshal ol the District of Missou- 
ri, two hundicil dollars. 

The Marshal of the District ot Colum- 
bia, one hundred dollars. 

The- Marshal of the Michigan Territo- 
ry, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

'I'Jie Marshal ol the Arkansas lerrilo- 
ry, one hundred and fifty dollais. 

The Marshals ot the J'erntory of Flor- 
ida, le.spectiveiy, one humlied dollars. 

8kct. 5. And be tt fnrthtr enucitd. 
That every pel son whose usual place of 
abode shall l>e in any family, on the said 
first day in June one thousand ciglit hun- 
dred and ihiity, shall he returned as of 
such family ; and the name of every per- 
son wlio .shall he an inhabitant of any Dis- 
trict or Territory, vvilbout a settled place 
of residence, shall be inserted in the 
coluinii of the schedule which is allotted 
for the heads of families, m the division 
where he or she shall he, on the s.iid first 
day in .luno; and every person of casion- 
ally ab-senl at the time* of enunit* ration, 
as belonging to the place in which he or 
she usually lesidcs iu the ITnilcd States 

Sect. t>. And be it further enactedj 
That each and every free person, more 
than sixteen years ot age, whether 
heails ol families or not, belonging to 
any family within any division, di*.trict 
*or territory, made or established within 
the United Slates, shall be, and hereby 
is, obliged to render to thC as.sistant of 
the division, if required, a true account, 
to the best of his or her knowledge, qj 
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every person bdlon^igg to such family, 
respectively, accoiHliii^ to the several de- 
scriptions aforesaid, on pain of forleiting 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recov- 
ered, in any action of debt,by<«uch usaIs- 
tant ; die one half to his own use, and the 
other half to the use of the linited States. 

Sect. 7. And be it furthef enacted^ 
That each and every assistant, previous 
to making his return to the Marshal, 
shall cause a correct copy, signed by 
himself, of the sch^lulc containing the 
number of inhabitants within his division, 
to he set up at two of the most public 
places within the same, there to remain 
lor the inspection of all concerned f for 
each of which copies, the said assistant 
shall be entitle I to receive tive dollars: 
Prorified, proof of the schedule Jiaving 
been set up, shall be traiisinitted to the 
Marshal, with the return of the number 
of persons ; and, in case any <i!<sislant 
ehall fail to make such proot to the Mar- 
shal, with the retijin of the nninber of 
persons, as aforC'^aid, he shall forfeit the 
compensation allowed him by this art. 

Sect. 8 . And be it furtker enacted^ 
That the Secretary ot Slate shall be, and 
hereby is, aiilhoiizcd and required to 
transmit to the Mar^lials of the .several 
Distiicts and 'rcrriloiies, regulations and 
instructions, pursuant to this act, for car- 
rying the same into effect ; and also the 
forms contained therein, of the schedule 
to be returned, and such other forms as 
may be necessary in carrying tliis act 
into execution, and proper interrogato- 
ries, to be administered by the several 
persons to be employed in taking the 
cnumeiation. 

Sect. ‘.1. And be it further enarded, 
That tliO'«e Slates composing two Dis- 
tricts, and where a part of a f 'ounty may 
be in each J)istrict, siicli County shall bo 
considered as belonging to that District 
in which the Court house of said County 
may be situate. 

Sect. 10. And he it further enacted. 
That in all cases where the superheiai 
content of any County or Parish, shall 
exceed twenty miles square, and the 
number of inhabitants in said Parish or 
County shall not exceed three thousand, 
the Marshals or assistants shall he allow- 
ed, with the approbation of the Judge.s 
of the respective Districts or Territories, 
such further compen.«alion as shall be 
deemed reasonable : Provided, the same 
does not exceed four dollars for every 
fifty persons by them returned and 
when any such County or Parish shall 
exceed forty miles square, and (he nuiri- 
ber of inhabitai'ts in the same shpll not 
exceed three thousand, a like allowance 


shall be made, not to exceed six dollars 
for every fifty persons so returned. 

Sect. 11. And be it further enacted, 
That when the aforesaid enumeration 
shall be completed, and returned to tbo 
office of the Secretary of State by the 
Maishals of the StatSs and Territories, 
he shall direct the printers to Congress 
to print, for the use of Congress, three 
thousand*copies of the aggregate returns 
received from tlie Marshals : And pro- 
vided that if any Marshal, in any Dis- 
trict, within the United States, or Terri- 
tories, shull, directly, or indirectly, ask, 
demand or rAreivc, or contract to receive, 
ot any assistants to he appointed by him 
under this act, any fee, reward or com- 
pensation, for the appointment of such 
as>'i^t‘aiit to discharge the duties required 
ol such assistant uiuler this act, or 
retain from such assistant any portion of 
the compensation allowed (o tlie assistant 
by this act, the said Marshal .shall bo 
deemed guilty of a misdeine.inor in office, 
mill shall fuileit and pay the amount of 
five hundred dollars, for each (»ffencc, to 
he recovered by .suit or indii^tmcnt in 
any Circuit or District ('‘onrtof the Uni- 
ted States, or the 'J’erritories tlieieof, one 
half to the use of the (Jovernment and 
the other hall to the informer; and all 
contracts which may be made in isola- 
tion of this law, shall be void, and all 
.sums o! money, or property, paid, may 
he recovered back by the party p%)'ing 
the same, in any Court having jurisdic- 
tmn of the same. ^ 

Sect. 1‘2. And be it further enacted, 
That thcie shall be allowed and paid to 
the Marshals of the seveial Stifles, 7’er- 
rilories and tho District of Columbia, the 
amount of' postage by them respectively 
paid on letters /’elating to their difties 
under, this act. , 

Sect. 13. And he it further enacted. 
That the President of the United fitales 
is hereby authorized tcT^auso to be made 
a careful revision of the Btatements here- 
tofore transmitted to Coiigiess', of all for- 
mer enumerations of the population of 
the United States and their Territories, 
and to caij.se an abstract of the aggregate 
amount of popufktion in each Slate and 
Territory to be printed by the printer to 
Congress (designating the number of 
inhabitants of each description, by coun- 
tic.s or pari.she.s), to the number of two 
thousand copies, which said copic.s shall 
he distributed as Congress sh«iU hereafter 
direct, and for that purpose, the sum of 
two thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out ^f any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted . Approved March 23, 1830. 
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CHAP. 40. An Act making appropriations 
to carry into effect certain Indian 
Treaties. 

CHAP. 41. An Act to provide for the 
payment of sundry citizens of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, for tie.spnsses com- 
mitted on their property by the Osage 
Indians in the years one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteeni one thousand 
eigiit l^undrcd and seventeeh and one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 

Approved March 23,^1830, 

CHAP. 42. An Act for the welief of Abi- 
g||l Appleton. 

Approved March 3, 1830. 

CHAP. 43. An Act for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth Mays. 

cftAP. ‘M. An Act for the relief of Hen- 
ry Dickiiis and others. 

CHAP. 45. An Act for the relief of Cread 
Glover. 

CHAP. If). An Act for the relief of Fran- 
cis Couiparet. 

CHAP. 47. An Act for tlie relief of Tho- 
mas lliiford. 

Approved jMarch 25, 1830. 

CHAP. 48. An Act for the relief of the 
jiurcliiisers of Public Lands and for 
the suppression of fraudulent prac- 
tices at tlic public sales of the Lands 
4 )f the United States. 

Sect. t . Br, it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of (he. 
United States of .America, in Coiigress 
assemhlwl. That all purchasers, their 
heirs or a'«sigiiees of ruch of the public 
lands of the Uiiit#*d States as were sold 
on«a credit, and on wlii^i a further cred- 
i^has been taken, under any of tl\p laws 
passed for the relief of purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, and wiiicli lands have reverted 
to the United Stales, on account of the 
balance due thereon not having been 
paid or discharged agreeably to said re- 
lief laws. sucii persons may avail thera- 
fisclves of any one of the three following 
provisions contained in this section, to 
wit : First, They shrfll have a right of 
pre-emption of the same lands, until the 
fourth (lay of July, one thousand eight 
iiuodrod and thirtyonc, upon thoir pay- 
ing into the proper oflice the sum per 
acre therefor, which shall, at the time of 
payment^he the niiniinum price per acre 
of the public lands of the United States, 
in addition to the amount heretofore paid 
thereon, a«d forfeited : Provided, That 
the price,including what has already been 


paid and the amoupt to be paid, shall not, in 
any case, exceed three dollars and fifty 
cents per acre : Second, They shall 
have the right of completing the pay- 
ment of iKiid lands, by paying the bal> 
ance of the principal debt due thereon, 
in cash, subject to a deduction of thirty- 
seven aiifl a half per cent, as heretofore, 
at any time previous to the fourth day of 
July, one thousand ciglit hundred and 
thirtyone : Third, They shall have the 
right, within nine fiionths from the pas- 
sage of this act, in all cases where the 
price for whicli said lands were sold did 
not exceed two dollars and fifty cents per 
aerft, to dtaw scrip for the amount paid 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the 
act, approved the twcntylhir.l day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight, entitled ‘ An Act for the 
relief of purcliaset's of public lands that 
have reverted for non-payment of the 
purchase money,* and which scrip shall 
be receivable in the same manner as di- 
rected by said act, except only that it 
shall not be taken in payment fur lands 
hereafter bought at public sale. 

Sect. Si. And he it further enacted^ 
Thai all purchasers, their heirs or as- 
signees, of such of the public lands of 
•the United States as weie sold on credit, 
and which lands have, by such persons, 
been relimpiishcd under any of the laws 
passed for the relief of purchasers oF 
public lands, and the amount paid there- 
on applied in payment of other lands re- 
tained by them, and which i'clin(]uished 
lands, or any part thereof, may now be 
in po.sscssion of such persons ; or in case 
the certificate of purchase, and part pay- 
ment ot said lands, has been transferred 
by the persons now in possession of said 
lands, or part thereof, or tlic persons un- 
der whom the present occupants may 
bold such pos.session, to some other per- 
son not in possession thereof, and the 
payment made thereon applied by such 
other person, or his as.signee. in pay- 
ment for land held in his own name In 
either case, tlie persons so in pos.session 
shall have the right of pre-emption of 
tho same lands, according to the legal 
subdivisions of sections, not exceeding 
the quantity ot two quarter sections, in 
contiguous tracts until the fourth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, uptn their paying into the proper 
iOifice the sum per acre therefor, which 
shall at the time of payment, lie the 
minimum price per acre of the United 
States public lands ; aniT in addition 
thereto, the same amount per acre here- 
tofore paid thereon, and applied to other 
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every person belon^i^^g to such family, 
respectively, according to the several de- 
scriptions aforesaid, on pain of forfeiting 
twenty dollars, to be sued for and recov- 
ered, in any action of dcbt,by«uch assis- 
tant ; tlie one half to hisowu use, and the 
other half to tlic use of the United States. 

Sect. 7. ^nd be it furthef enacted^ 
That each and every assistant, previous 
to making his return to the Marshal, 
shall cause a correct copy, signed by 
himself, ot the schddule containing the 
number of inhabitants within his division, 
to be set up at two of the most public 
places within the same, there to remain 
for the inspection of all concerned f for 
each of which copies, the said assistant 
shall be entitle I to receive five dollars: 
Prowh/cd, proof of the scliediilc Jiaving 
been set up, shall be tran«<initted to the 
Marshal, with the return of tlie miiiilxT 
of persons ; and, in ease any .Hsi-'tant 
shall fail to make sucliproot to the Mar- 
shal, with the return of the luiinber of 
persons, as aiore-aid, he shall forfeit the 
compensation allowed him by this act. 

Sect. 8 . Jlud be it further enacted^ 
That the Secretary ol State shall be, and 
hereby is, authoiized and required to 
transmit to the Marshals of the several 
Distiicls and 'rerritories, regulations and 
instructions, pursuant to thi^ act, for car- 
rying the same into effect ; and also the 
forms contained therein, of the schedule 
to he returned, and such other forms as 
may be necessary in cairying tliis act 
into execution, and proper interrogato- 
ries, to be administered by tiie several 
persons to be employed in taking the 
cnumciation. 

Sect. 9. Jlnd he it Jurther enacted^ 
That those States composing two Dis- 
tricts, and where a part of a County may 
be in each District, such County shall be 
considered as belonging to that District 
in which the Court liou.se of said County 
maybe situate. 

Sect. 10. ^nd be it further enacted^ 
That in all cases wheie the supcM'hcial 
content of any County or Parish, shall 
exceed twenty miles square, and the 
number of inhabitants in said Pari«jh or 
County shall not exceed three thousand, 
the Marsh'ils or assistants shall be allow- 
ed, with the apjirobation of the Judges 
of the respective Districts or Territories, 
such further compensation as shall be 
deemed reasonable : Provided, the same 
does not exceed four dollars for every 
fifty persons by them' returned and 
wheu any such County or Parish shall 
exceed forty miles square, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the same sbjill not 
exceed three thousand, a like allowance 


shall be made, not to exceed six dollars 
for every fifty persons so returned. 

Sect. 11. Jlnd be it Jurther enacted, 
That when the aforesaid enurncraliou 
shall be completed, and returned to tho 
office of the Secretary of State by the 
Marshals of the StatSs and Territories, 
he shall dii cct the printers to Congress 
to print, for the use of Congress, three 
thousand'eopies of the aggrcg|te returns 
received from the Marshals : And pro- 
vided that if any Marshal, in any Dis- 
trict, within the United Statc.s, or Terri- 
tories, shall, directly, or indirectly, ask, 
demand or rdireive, or contract to receive, 
ot any assistants to be appointed by him 
under this act, any tec, reward or com- 
pensation, for the appointment of such 
assisl.int to discharge the duties required 
ot such assistant under this act, or sWI 
retain from such assistant any portion of 
the compensation allowed to the assistant 
by thi.s uct, the said Marshal shall bo 
deemed guilty ol a inisdcmiMUor in olfice, 
and shall foilcit and p iy the amount of 
five hundred dollars, lor each oficnee, to 
he recovered by suit or indictment in 
any Circuit or District Court of the Uni- 
ted Matc.s, or the ^'eriiloric.s thereof, one 
half to the use of the (iovernuieut and 
the other half to the informer; and all 
contracts which may be made in viola- 
tion of this law, shall be void, and all 
sums ol money, or properly, paid, may 
be recovered back by the parly pskvhig 
the .same, in any Court having jurisdic- 
tion of the same. 

Sec t. 12. And he it further enaeted, 
That thcie shall be allowed and paid to 
the Marshals of the scveial Sttf'x*'., Ter- 
ritories and tho District of Columbia, the 
amount ol postage by them respectively 
paid on letters relating to their dillies 
under, this act. , 

Sect. 13. And be it further enacted. 
That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized tcT^a use to be made 
a careful revision of the statoments here- 
tofore transmitted to Coiigicss* of all for- 
mer enumerations of the population of 
the United States and their Territories, 
and to cause an abstract of the aggregate 
amount of population in each State and 
Territory to be pncicd by the printer to 
Congress (designating the number of 
inhabitants of each description, by coun- 
ties or parishes), to tho number of two 
thousand copies, which said copies shall 
he distributed as Congress shall hereafter 
direct, and for that purpose, the sum of 
two thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out ^f any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted . Approved March 23*, 1830. 
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CHAP. 40. An Act making appropriations 
to carry into effect certain Indian 
Treaties. 

CHAP. 41. An Act to provide for the 
payment of sundry citizens of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkai^pas, for trespasses com- 
mitted on their property by the Osage 
IndiaiKS in the years one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen i one thousand 
eiglit [^undred and seventech and one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 

Approved March 25,^1830. 

CHAP. 42. An Act for the nelief of Abi- 
g|tl Appleton. 

Approved March 3, J830. 

CIL'tP. 4.1. An Act for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth Alays. 

cRaP. 41. An Act for the relief of Hen- 
ry Dickins and others. 

CHAP. 45. An Act for the relief of Cread 
Glover. 

CHAP. 4ri. An Act for the relief of Fran- 
cis Comparet. 

CHAP. 47. An Act for the relief of Tho- 
mas Iluford. 

Approved March 25, 1S3(). 

CHAP. 48. An Act for the relief of tlic 
purchtiscrs ol Public Lands and fur 
the suppression of fraudulent prac- 
tices at the public sales of the Lands 
the United ^States. 

Sect. 1. Br it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Jlepresentatives of the 
United Statts of Jimerica^ in Congress 
assembled. That all purchasers, their 
heirs or assignees of f uch of the public 
lands of the United Stales as were sold 
nn% credit, and on wiii^i a further cred- 
i|^has been taken, under any of tl^ laws 
passed for the relief of purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, and which lands have reverted 
to the United States, on account of the 
balance due thereon not having been 
paid or discharged agreeably to said re- 
lief laws, such persons may avail them- 
selves of any one of the throe following 
provisions contained in this section, to 
wit : First, They shrfll have a right of 
pre-emption of the same lands, until the 
fourth day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirtyonc, »pon their pay- 
ing into the proper office the sum per 
acre therefor, which shall, at the time of 
payment^be the minimum price per acre 
of the public lands of the United States, 
in addition to the amount heretofore paid 
thereon, ojad forfeited : Provided^ That 
the price, including what has already been 


paid and the amoupt to be paid, shall not, in 
any case, exceed three dollars and fifty 
cents per acre : Second, They shall 
have the right of completing the pay- 
ment of said lands, by paying the bal- 
ance of the principal debt due thereon, 
in cash, subject to a deduction of thirty- 
seven aiifl a half per cent, as heretofore, 
at any time previous to the fourth day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirtyone : Third, They shall have the 
right, within nine Ihonths from the pas- 
sage of this act, in all cases where the 
price for which said lands were sold did 
not exceed two dollars and fifty cents per 
acr^, to draw scrip for the amount paid 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the 
act, approved the twcntythir.l day of 
May, 9 ne thousand eight hundred and 
twentyeight, entitled ‘ An Act for the 
relief of purchasers of public lands that 
have reverted for non-psyment of the 
purchase money,’ and which scrip shall 
be receivable in the same manner as di- 
rected by said act, except only that it 
shall not he taken in payment for lands 
hcrealter bought at public sale. 

Sect. 2. ^nd be it further enacted. 
That all purchasers, their heirs or as- 
signees, of .vucli of the public lands of 
•the United States as weic sold on credit, 
and which lands have, by such persons, 
been relinquished under any of the laws 
passed for the relief of purchasers oT 
public hinds, and the amount paid there- 
on applied in payment of other lands re- 
tained by them, and which relinquished 
lands, or any part thereof, may now be 
in possession of such persons ; or in case 
the certificate ot purchase, and part pay- 
ment ol said lands, has been transferred 
by the persons now in possession of said 
lands, or part thereof, or the persons un- 
der whom the present occupants may 
hold such possession, to .some other per- 
son not in pos.session thereof, and the 
payment made thereon applied by such 
other person, or his assignee, in pay- 
ment for land held in his own name. lu 
cither case, the persons so in possession 
shall have the right of pre-emption of 
the same lands, according to the legal 
subdivisions of sections, not exceeding 
the quantity ol two quarter sections, in 
contiguous tracts until the fourth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, upi n their paying into the proper 
•office the sum per acre therefor, which 
shall at the time of payment, be the 
minimum price per acre of the United 
States public lands ; ana in addition 
thereto, the same amount per acre here- 
tofore paid thereon, and applied to other 
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lands, subject fo a dedtiction of thirty- 
seven and a half per cent on the last 
mentioned smii ; Provided, That the 
sum to be paid shall not, in any case, ex- 
ceed three dollars and fifty ?enlB per 
acre : Provided also, That such persons 
only shall be entiiled to the benefits of 
this section, who shall apply for tlic same, 
and prove their possession, to tlie satis- 
faction of the Register and Receiver of 
the Distiict in whicl^the land may lie, 
in the manner to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Odice 
within nine months from the passage of 
this act ; lor which sucli Register ynd 
Receiver shall each be cntitleil to receive 
from such applicants the sum of fifty 
cents each : Jtnd provided further, Thai 
the provisions of this section shafll not 
extend to any lands that have, in any 
manner, been disposed of by the United 
States. 

Skct. 3. JJnd be it further enacted. 
That, on failure to apply for, and sliowr a 
right of, pre-emption, under the second 
section of this act, within the time al- 
lowed therefor, and al>o on laihirc to 
complete the payment on any of the 
lands, agreeably to the prov Lions of this 
act. within the perioil al owed for that 
puipose, in cither case, the vvholc of 
such lands .shall be iuithwith ofl'ered for 
sale without delay. 

Sect. A. Jlnd be it further enacted. 
That if any person or persons shall, be- 
fore or at the time of the public sale of 
any of the lands of the United States, 
bargain, contract or agree, or shall at- 
tempt to bargain, contract or agiee with 
any other person or persons, that the 
last named person or persons shall not 
bid upon, or purchase the land so offered 
for sale, or any parcel llicicof or shall 
by intimidation, combination, or unfair 
management, hinder or pi event, or at- 
tempt to hinder or prevent any person 
or pel sons from bidding upon or purchas- 
ing any tract or tiacts of land so ollcred 
for sale, every such offender, his, her or 
♦heir aiders and abellers, being thereof 
duly convicted, shall, for every .such of- 
fence, he fined, not exceeding one Ihoii- 
jsand dollars, or inipri«oned, not exceed- 
ing two years, or both in the discretion 
of the Court. 

Sect. 5. be it further enacted. 

That if any person or person«, shall, be- 
foic, or at the time of the public sale of" 
any of the lands of the United Stales, en- 
ter into any contract, bargain, agreement 
or secret understanding with any other 
person or persons, proposing to pur- 
chase such land, to pay or give to such 


purchasers for such land, a sum of mo 
ney, or other article of properly, over 
and above the price at which the land 
may or shall be bid off by sucfi purcha- 
sers, every such contract, bargain, agree- 
ment or secret understanding, and every 
bond, obligation, or writing of any kind 
whatsoever founded upon, or growing 
out of Ihc^same, shall be utterly null and 
void. And any person or pcrsrns being 
a parly to such contract, bargain, agree- 
ment or secret undcrslanding, w'ho shall 
oi may pay to such purchasers, any .sum 
of money or ^'llier article of properly, as 
aforesaid, over and above tiie pur^iasc 
money of such land, may sue for, and 
recover such excess from such purcha- 
sers in any Court having jurisdiction of 
the .<iiime. Anil if the paity aggrieved^ 
have no legal evidence of siicli conlraiflf; 
bcargain, agreement or seciet umL'rstand- 
ing, or oi the payment of the exee*-? 
aforesaid, he may, by bill in equity, 
compel such purchasers to make des- 
covery thereof; and if, in sucii ease, the 
complainant shall ask for itlief, the 
Court in which the hill is pending, may 
proceed to final decree between the jiai - 
ties to the same : Provided, Lvery such 
.suit, either in law or equity shall he 
commenced within six \e.iis lu xl nfer 
the sale of said land by the United States. 

CHAP. 'Ifh An Act to change the jiort of 
entr) fiom Nova Ibeiia to I'raiikii^ in 
the State of Louisiana. 

• 

CHAP. 50. An Act changing the resi- 
dence of the Collector in the District 
of Burlington, in the Slate of Py^w Jer- 
sey. 

CHAP. 51. An Art for the relief of Rich- 
aid Taylor, oli Koiitucky. • 

^ A])j>roved AlarcJi ;31, 1830. ^ 

CHAP. .52. An Act to change the ^ime 
and place of holding tlte (h»urt for the 
County of Ciavvfuid, in the Terntoiy 
of iVIieliigaii. . 

CHAP. .53. An Art for tlip relief of the 
legal inpresciitatives of Erastus Gran- 
ger. 

Vi 

CHAP. .54. An Ad to increase tin pen- 
sion of Charles Larrabec. 

CHA P. .5.5. An’Act for the relief of Cap- 
tain Daniel McDuff. 

CHAP. .50. An Act for the rclj^f of the 
legal rcprcseiitiitivcs of Francis Tcn- 
niilc, deceased. 

CHAP. .57. An Act for the relfef of Mar- 
igny D’Autciive. 
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CHAP. 58, An Act for the relief of the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore. 

’CHAP. 69. An Act smendin'r and sup- 
plementary to the i'ct t<j aid the State 
of Ohio in c\Lcndiiicj the IVliaini Canal 
from Dayton ^o J.i:iLc ICnn, nid to 
grant a quadt'ty of land to s.iid Slate, 
to aid ill the coivAruciioii of tlie Ca- 
nals autho'MZod by law, ajid for making 
donat^ma ofl.'ird to ccrUia pcisona in 
Arkansas Terr* lory. 

Sect. 1. Be ii enacted by the Sen- 
ate and IIoiLse of Itepre- cathtives of the 
United Siatcft uf winter icofi a Congress 
asscinbledf That so inucli of the act, ap- 
proved May (weiityfoditb, one thou- 
sand* eight imiiihcd ai'd twentyeight, 
entitled, ‘ .An Act to aid the Slate of 
O^o ill extending the Miaui* Cana) from 
Dayton to L. We line, and to grant a 
quantity orKnid to .s'lid SL.do, to aid in 
the construction of tlic Cimals authoriz- 
ed by law, and fur iiiakiiig donations of 
land to certain per-on > in Ark msa** Ter- 
ritory,* as provides ttiat the cxtcii'^ion of 
the Miami Canal shall he completed 
within twenty years or that tlie State 
lihall he hound in pay to the United 
Slates the amoiisUof any land prcuoudy 
sold, be, and tlic same is iicniby, repeal- 
ed :• Promded^ Thai if llm hlaU* ol Ohio 
fihall apply the su'd I’lul.i, or the pro- 
ceeds of the saJe-^, or any part (hereof, 
to any other u c whatever, than in the 
cxtdhsion of the Miiini ('anal, before 
the same fshal* have lieen co nplctetl, the 
said grant, lor all lamU unsold, ^hall 
thereby hcconi'; null and void, and the 
said Sta^c of Ohio shall bccu.iic liable 
and bound to pay to I hi' T nitiul Slates, 
the amount for winch ‘^aid laud, or any 
par/ tlicreof, may have Ijcon sold, de- 
ducting (he expcnvcd inclined in celling 
tWte same: And provided 'Wiat it 

shall he lawful for the Legislature of 
said Sato to appjroiiriaic the proceeds of 
the land so granted, either in extending 
the said Miami Canal from D.ivton to 
Lake Eric, or in llic construction of a 
rail road, from the Iciminnlion of the 
said Canal, at Dayton, towards the said 
Lake. ^ 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted^ 
That whenever the line of the said Canal 
to oe extended as afores.ii^l, from D.iyton 
to the Maumee River, at the mouth of 
Auglaize, shall pass over land sold by 
the Uiiilod Slates, it shall be lawful for 
the GovcAorof the Stale of Ohio to lo- 
cate other lands in lien of the land so 
sold : Provided^ Such location sliall not 
exceed the*numlMr of acres necessary to 
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complete an aggsrgate quantity, equal 
to one half of five sections in width, on 
each side of said extended Canal. 

Approved April 2, 1830. 

• 

CHAP. 60. An Act making appropria- 
tions to pay the expenses incurred in 
hold^g certain Indian Treaties. 

CHAP. 61. An Act for the relief of the 
legal rcpresciiLatives of Jean Baptiste 
Couture. 

CHAP. 62. An ActVor the relief of J. W. 
IloDi'.tcr and Company and George 
Andcicoii. 

CHjkP. 63. All Act for the relief of Cap- 
tain John Burnham. 

CHAP. 61. An Act for the relief of John 
Rollrigucz. 

CHAP. 65. An Act for the relief of The- 
mis Shi k'crick. 

CHAP. 66. An Act for the relief of Hu- 
bert La Croix. 

CHAP. 67. An Act for the relief of An- 
drew Wilbon. 

Ap[irovcd April 7, 1830. 

CHAP 68. An Act authorizing the np- 
po'ntinent of im additional Brigadier 

* General for the Ten itory of Arkansas. 

CHAI*. 69. All Act authorizing tlie Sec- 
rclury of ihc Treasury to refund a sum ' 
of ino’iey, now in the Treasury, to 
Cliiu lca Henry Hall. 

CHAP. 70. An Act for the relief of the 
Mercantile liruiancc Company, in 
Salem, Ma.';5»achu‘-cUs. 

CHAP. 71 . An Act for the relief of Pe- 
ter and .lohn S. Crary and Company, 
of New York, and of Alton Reynolds. 

Appiovcd Ap.'il 15, 1830. 

CHAP. 72. An Act making additional 
approprii’tions for the improvement of 
certain H.irl>or.s, and for removing ob- 
structions at the mouths of certain 
Rivers for the year one thousand e'ght 
hundred and thirty. 

CHAP. 73. An Act to amend an act, en- 
titled ' An Act to extend the time for 
locating Virginia Military Land War- 
rants, and returning surveys thereon 
lolhe Gcncrpl Land Office/ approv- 
ed the twentieth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 

• six. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen* 
ate and House of Representatwea of the 
United States of America in Coneress 
assembled, That the officers and soldien 
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of the Virginia Line, dh the Continental 
Establishment, their heirs or assigns, 
entitled to bounty land within the tract 
of country reserved by the State of Vir- 
ginia, between the Little Jlhiami and 
Sciota Rivers, shall be allowed until the 
first day of January, one thousjind eight 
hundred and thirty two, to obtain war- 
rants, subject, however, to the condi- 
tions, restrictions and limitations, re- 
lating to locations, s/irvcys, and patents 
contained in the act of which tliis sec- 
tion is an amendment. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted^ 
That no location shall be made by vif-tuo 
of any warrant obtained after the said 
first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and thiilyUvo; and no patent 
shall issue in consequence of an^ war- 
rant obtained after tiiat time. And that 
the second proviso, inserted in the first 
section of the above recited aci, except 
only that part thereof which requires ‘ a 
certificate of the Register of the l.and 
office of Virginia, that no warrant has 
issued from the said Land Oflicc for the 
same services,* be, and the same is here- 
by, repealed. 

CHAP. 74. An Act to regulate and fix 
the compensation of the Clerks in tlio, 
Department of State. 

. CHAP. 75. An Act for the relief of Ga- 
briel Godfrey and John llaptiste Beau- 
grand. 

CHAP. 7fi. An Act for the relief of Aruiid 
Rutgers, of Missouri. 

CHAP. 77. An Act for the relief of Lu- 
ther Chapin. 

Approved April 23, 1830. 

CHAP. 78. An Act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
to redeem the public debt of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sect. I. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con- 
gress assemblcdj That w'hencver in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the state of the Treasury will admit of 
the application of a greater sum than 
ten millions of dollars in any one year, 
to the payment of interest and charges, 
and to the reimbursement or purchase of 
the principal of the public debt, it shall 
be lawful for him, with the approbatiori 
of the President of the Uuited States, to 
cause such surplus to he placed at the 
disposal of the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and the same shall be applied 
by them to the reimbursement or pur- 


chase of the principal of the public debt, 
at such times as the state of the Treasu- 
ry will best admit. 

Sect. 2. Andbe it further enacted. 
That whenever, in any year, there shall 
be a surplus in the Sinjking Fund beyond 
the amount ot iiitciest and principal of 
the debt which may be actually due and 
payable by the United States, in such 
year, in conformity with theitj, engage- 
ments, it shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund to apply 
such siirplu!& to the purchase of any jior- 
tion of tl:e public debt, at such rates as, 
in their opinion, nny he advantageous to 
the United States; anything in any act 
of Congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sect. 3. And he it further enacted. 
That tile fourth and tiltli .section*'' of itue 
act, entitled ‘ An Act to provide for the 
ledeniption of the puhlic debt,’ .approved 
on the tiiiid of iVIarch, one tiiousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, arc here- 
by repealed. 

Sect. 4. And he it further enacted. 
That the .sum of two liundred Ihousaiiil 
dollars, being the balance of the .sums 
heretofore appiopriated for the expenses 
of taking the next Census, and which 
will not be required foi that purpose, be, 
and the same is liercliy directed to bo 
passed to the surplus fund upon tlie last 
day of tlic year one tliou.sand eight 
hundred and thirty, any law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

< 

CHAP. 7!). An Act to extend the time 
for commencing the iniprovemcnt of 
the navigation of the 'J’eiinc^scc Riv- 
er. 

CHAP. 80. An Act for the relief of t)ie 
Widows and*Orplians of the (Mficers, 
Seamen ami Marines of the Sloop tjf 
W' ar Hornet. 

• 

Sect. 1 . Be it ena^ed by the Sen- 
ate and House of Bepresentatives of 
the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. That the widows, if any 
such there he, and in case there be no 
widow, the child or children ; and if 
there be no child,' then the parent or pa- 
rents ; and if thcr*' bo no parent, then 
the brothers and sisters of the officers, 
seamen and niarine.s, who were in tlie 
service of the United States and lost in 
the United States Sloop of War Hornet, 
shall bo cfititled to, and recew’e, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, a sum equal to six 
months’ pay of their respcctiwe deceased 
rciativcB, aforesaid, in addition to the 
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pay due to the said deceased, on the 
tenth day of September last, up to which 
day the arrears of pay due the deceased 
fihall bo allowed and paid by the accounU 
iug oificcrs ol the Navy Department. 

CHAP. 81. An Act for the relief of the 
President, Directors and Company of 
the Bank of Chillicuthc. 

CHAP. 82. An Act for the •benefit of 
Danim Me Duff. 

CHAP. 83. An Act to refund the moiety 
of the forfeiture upon the Schooner 
Volant. 

Approved April 21*1830. 

CH.AP. 81. An Act for the re-appropria- 
*tion of certain unexpended balances 
of former .niipropriations. 

Appro\cd April 30, 1830. 

CH.AP. 8.5. An Act for the relief of 
Charles Wilkes, Junior. 

CHAP. Bfj. An Act to authon7.c the Reg- 
isters of the several Land Offices m 
Louisiana, to receive entries of lands 
in certain cases and give to the pur- 
cliascrs then'of certificates for the 
same. 

Skct. 1. Jie if enacted hy the Setu 
ate^and House of Representatives of the 
United States of .America m Congress 
assembled^ That in all c.iscs where per- 
sons have purchii'^ed UwuU of the United 
States williin the State of Louisiana, and 
have paid in full therefor, and who have 
failed or omitted to enter the same, the 
Rogisler of the I. and Office of the Dis- 
trict in wliiih the land was purchased 
shall, Jn pre.seiitation of the original re- 
ceipt of the Receiver of said District hy 
the original purchaser or purchasers of 
tile li^nd, bis, her or tlstdr heirs, cause an 
tcntry thereof to be made, and i^ivc to 
him, her or them a certificate for the same, 
flpertfying the tinie when the land was 
purchased, upon which a patent shall bo 
issued as in other eases . Provided how- 
ever, Tfi.it if, in the intermediate time 
between the purchase and presentation 
of the said receipt, any of the said lands 
shall have been paid for and entered by 
any other person or^iersons, ignorant of 
the former purchase, the said Register 
shall not enter the same lands, but may 
permit the party to enter other lands in 
lieu thereof, of equal quantity, within 
the same District, which may be subject • 
to entryif and shall give him, her or them 
a certificate therefor, upon wliich a pa- 
tent shall issue as in other cases. 
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CHAP. 87. An Act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of^ Marshal for the Nortn- 
ern District of the State of Alabama. 

CHAP. 88. An Act to amend an act, en- 
titled^* An Act for the benefit of the 
incorporated Kentucky Asylum for 
leaching the Deaf and Dumb,’ and to 
extend the time for selling the land 
granted by said act. 

CHAP. 89. An Act to change the time 
ofhulding the Court of the United 
States for the District of Mississippi, 
and the Circuit Court of the United 
States in the District of Ohio. 

CIJAP. 90. An Act for furtitor extending 
the powers of the Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court of the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, under the act of the twentysixth 
djjy of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and tweiityiour and for other 
purposes. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act, approved on the 
twenlysixihday of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenlyfour, entitled 
‘ An Act to enable claimants to lands 
within the limits of the State of Missou- 
ri and Territoiy of Arkan.sas, to institute 
• proceedings to try the validity of their 
claims,’ sliall be, and hereby is, continu- 
ed in force, so far as the said act relates 
to the claims within the Territory of 
Arkansa.s, until the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirtyone, 
for the purpose of enabling the Court in 
Arkansas, having cognizance ot claims 
under the said act, to proceed by bills of 
review, filed or to be filed in the said 
Court, on the part of the United States 
for the purpose of revising all or any of 
the decrees of the said Court in cases 
w'herein it shall appear to tJic said Court 
or he alleged in such bills of review 
that the jurisdiction of the same was as- 
sumed, in any case, on any ibrged war- 
rant, concession, grant, order of survey 
or other evidence of title ; and in every 
case wherein it shall appear to the said 
Court, on the prosecution of any such 
bill of review, that .such warrant, con- 
cession, grunt, order of survey or other 
evidence of title, i.s a forgery, it shall 
be lawful, and the said Court is hereby ' 
authorized to proceed, hy further order 
and decree, to reverse and annul any 
prior decree or adjudication upon such 
claim ; and thereupon such prior decree 
or adjudication shall be deemed and held 
in all places whatever to be*null and voic( 
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to all iotents and purposes. And the 
said Court shall proccefi on such bills of 
review, by such rules of piacticc and 
regulations as they may adopt, for the 
execution of the powers vestt^d or con- 
firmed in them b} this act. 

Sect. 2. And be it farther enacted. 
That no entries of land in aii^ of the 
land offices in Arkansas, under any of 
the provisions of the said act, shall be 
made, until the furllier direction ot Con- 
gress. f 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted. 
That no patent shall be issued lor lands 
under any decree of the said Court, in 
any case in which tlio original warrant, 
concession, gp*ant or order of survey, has 
been withdiawn from the files of the said 
Court unless the person or persons claim- 
ing such patent shall first produce and de- 
posit in the olliccof the (.'oiniiiissioiicrof 
the General LaiidOllicc the oiiginal war- 
rant, concession, grant or order of sur- 
vey, on which such decree wo.^ founded, 
and on which the said Court took juris- 
diction under the siid act j and no patent 
shall be i.ssued until the inrthcr order of 
Congress, in any case, under the said 
act, until it shall f:ati«ifaclo»ily appear to 
the Comroisbioner of thb General Land 
Office that the w'arrant, coiiccs‘'ioii, , 
grant or order of survey, on which any 
lands are claimed, under any decree of 
the said Court, was in fact, made or is- 
sued by or under the authority ot the 
person or persons purporting to have 
made or issued the same, or unics.s the 
said warrant, concession, grant or order 
of survey shall have been deterniined by 
the said Court, on the licaiing of a bill of 
review, to be genuine. 

Sect. 4. And be it fnrthtr enacted, 
That no entry, survey, or patent, thall, 
at any time horenftcr, be made or issued 
under the said act, except in the name 
of the original party to any such decree, 
and on proof to the s itisfaction of the 
officers, rc'^pectively, that the party ap- 
plying is such original party, or is duly 
authorized by such original party, or his 
heirs to make, receive, or require such 
entry, patent or survey. 

Sect. 5. And be it further macied. 
That in all casc.s in which the said Court 
shall, by decree or adjudication, under 
this act, review and annul any prior de- 
cree or adjudication therein, any lands 
which may have been heretofore enter- , 
ed, under any such prior decree or ad- 
judication, shall thereafter be subject to 
sale or entry as other public lands of (he 
United States may be. 


Sect. 6. And he it further enacted, 
That the President of the United Slatee 
is hereby antlioiized to employ, on behalf 
of the United States, such counsel on 
their part, in the Teriilory of Arkansas 
or elsewhere, to be associated for tlrat 
purpose with the District Attorney of 
the same Territory as he may deem the 
interests ot the United Slates may re- 
quire, ill /.he prosecution of such bills of 
review belorc the said Court. * 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, 
That in all cases the party against whom 
the judgiiicnV or decree of the said Court 
may be fnial/y given, shall be entitled 
to an appeal, witliin one year fioiii the 
lime ol its rendition, to the Supreme 
Couit of the United States, which C\)uit 
shall have power to review the decision 
of the Coutt below, both on the law' ngfjl 
the facts; and the Couit in Arkan-ias be, 
am! the same is hereby, required to 
spread upon the recoid the whole testi- 
mony, (ogetber with the reasons fur tlieir 
decision lu each case, ami to iraiisniit to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
the same, together wifii the original 
wail ant, concession, gr.nit, order of sur- 
vey or other evidence of title. 

Sect. 8 . And be it further enacted. 
That each of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Terriloiy of Arkansas slKill, 
while in the discharge of their duties im- 
po.scd by this act, be allowed at the rate 
of eight liiiiidied dollars per annum, in 
addition to their salary as Jiidge.s of \hc 
Superior Court for the Tcnitoiy of Ar- 
kaieas, which shall be in lull fur their 
services, to be paid out ol any money in 
the Tieasviry nototherwUc appropriated. 

CHAP. yi. An Act snpplonicntp.ry to the 
act, entitled ‘ An Act to autlioiize the 
citi/cns of tht 'I'eiritoties of .^kati- 
sas and Flouda to elect their olliceis^ 
anu for oUicr puposes.* 

Sect. 1. Le it enacted by the Senate 
and House of liejnrsnitatives of the 
United Sinies of Amei ica in Congress 
assembled. That in case any vacancy has 
occurred, or shall occur in any office to 
which any person has been or shall be 
elected by the citizens of Arkansas, un- 
der the provisions r.l the act to which 
fins is a supplement, either by a refusal 
to accept tne sa^iie, or by death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, (he Governor of the 
said Territory is hereby authorized and 
required to supply such vacancy, until 
the next general election. AnS in case 
any vacancy shall occur in the offices of 
Justice of the Peace, Auditor ^r Treae> 
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arcr for the said Territory, either by a 
refusal lo accept the same or by death, 
resignation or otherwise, the Governor 
thereof is hereby authorized and requir- 
ed to supply such vacancy until the 
next nieetiuu: of the Legislature. 
Approved MayjS, 1830. 

CHAP. 92. An Act to authorize the re- 
conveyance of a lot. of land to the 
lVlayt»r and Corporation of Hie City of 
New Toik. 

Whereas the Mayor and Corporation of 
the City ot New York, on the sixth 
May, one thousand eighthundred and 
eight, did convey to the United States 
a lot of land at the loot of Hubert 
street, in tlic (/iiy of New York, call- 
ed tlie North Battery, ‘ so long as the 
same should lie used and applied to the 
"flefcncc and safety of the Port of New 
York, and no longer.’ 

Sect. 1 . Be therefore enacted by the 
Senate and Home of Representatives 
of the United States of JImerica in Con- 
gress assembled, that whenever the Pies- 
idcntof the United States shall determine 
that the s.ii«l lot is no longer useful lor the 
purposes aforesaid, ho be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to cause the same to ho re- 
conveyed to tlie Mayor and Corporation 
of New Yoik, tlu‘ woiks thereon to be 
dismantled and the iiintorials thereof to 
be disposed of in such manner as, in his 
judgment, the public interest may re- 
quire. 

CHAP. 93. An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Richard 
Eppes. 

CHAP. 91. An Act for the relief of James 
Abbott. 

^ Approved May 10, 1330. 

• * 

OHAP An Act to alter the Jlridge 
anil Draws across the l*oloinac, from 
Washington Uily to AIc.vaiidria. 

CHAP. on. An Act to alter the time of 
holdiflglhe sessions of the Leirislativc 
Council of tlie Territory of Florida. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Jlrfterica in Congress 
assembled. That the J.egislativc Council 
of the Territory of Florida shall com- 
mence its session on thclirst Monday in 
January in each year, instead of the se- 
cond Alonday in October, as now direct- 
ed by law. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That the first and third scctioas of an 
act * to aftiend an act for tho apprehen- 

19 * 
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sioD of criminals and the puni-stinjcnt of 
crimes and ini.sdcmcanora/ passed by 
said Legislative Council the filtcenlh day 
of November, eighteen hundred and 
twentynine, be, and tho same arc here- 
by, annuDnd. 

Approved May U, 1330. 

CHAP. 71. An Act for the relief of sun- 
dry Revolutionary and other Officers 
and Soldiers, and for other purposes. 

CHAP. 93. An Ac| to establish a Port of 
Delivery at Delaware City. 

CHAP. 99. An Act making appropriations 
• to carry into effect tlie Treaty of But- 
te dcs Mortes. • 

CHAP. 100. An Act for iho relief of the 
(IJity Council of Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

CHAP. 101. An Act to reduce the duties 
on Coffee, 3'ea and Cocoa. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Stales tf America in Congress 
assembled^ That fiom and after tho thir- 
tylir.‘-t day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, the duty on 
CoObe shall he two rents per pound, and 
*fioin and after the thirlyfirst day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred 
and thiityouc, the duty on Coffee shall 
he one cent per pound, and no more ; 
and from and alter the thirty first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirt}, the duty on Cocoa shall 
bo one cent per pound and no more. 
And that from and after the thirlyfirst 
December, one tliousand eight hundred 
and thirtyone, the following rales of du- 
ty and no other shall be levied and col- 
lected on Teas imported from China, or 
other placo east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in vesse!>?of the United Sl-i.cs, 
to wit: Imperial, Gunpowder and Gomce, 
twcntyfnc cent.s per pound; JIy*OM and 
Young Hyson, eighteen cents per pound ; 
Hyson Skill and other Green Teas, 
twelve cents per pound ; Souciumg and 
other Black Teas except Bohea, ten 
cents per pound, and Bohea four cents 
per pound; and on Teas imported fiom 
any other place, or in vessels other than ■ 
those of tho United State.**, tlm following 
rates, to wit : Imperial, Gunpowder 
and Gomce, thirtyseven cents; Hyson 
•and Young Hyson, twentyseven cent? ; 
Hyson Skin and other Green Teas, twen- 
ty cents ; Souchong and •other Black 
Teas, except Bohea, eighteen cents; 
and Bohea, six cents per pound. 
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Sect. 2. Jlnd he it further enacted^ 
That Tea, Cocod and Glofiee, whiedj have 
been, or whirli shall be hereafter, put 
into the Custom IJoiise stores, uinler the 
bond of the importer, and which shall re- 
main under the control of the* proper of- 
ficer of the customs, on the Ihirtj first 
day of Dcccmbei, one thousand eij^ht 
hundred and thirty, and the Ihirtyfnst 
day of December, one thousand eiji»hl 
hundred and thirtyone, rcspceiixely, 
shall be subject to po higher duty than 
if the same were imported, respectively, 
after the said thirty first day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and the thirtyfir'^l day of Deccmbei^onc 
Ihousaml eight liundred and thirtyone : 
Provided^ That nothing heiein contained 
shall be construed to alter or postpone 
the time when the duly on the srfid Tea, 
Cocoa and Cotlee shall be payable. 

CHAP. 10!2. All Act to a’TiPiid an act, 
entitled, ‘ An Act to regulate the 
])ract'cc in the Couitsof the United 
States, for the District of I. ouisiana.’ 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted hy the Stnate 
and Jlutme of Jirf/resentaiires of the 
United States of Jivieuca in Conf't css 
assembled. That the nicale of proeeetlimr 
in drawing and crnpnnncliiig juries in 
the Courts of the United States for the 
LouLsiana Distriel.s, shall bo the .same as 
is now provided bv law in the District 
C'ourU of the State of Louisiana; and 
that the Judge of the United Slate^ 
Courts in said Distiict be, and ho is 
herehy anlhoii/.ed, by rule, to adopt any 
aiiiendnicnt that may hereaficr he made 
to the laws of the said State, presciihmg 
the fpialilicatioii ol juiors, and piovidino 
for drawing and enipaniieling juries. 

Sect. 2. JJnd be it further enacted. 
That all the duiies presciihed by the 
laws of tlic Stale of Loui*«iaiia, to hr* 
per formed by llie Sheiitf, in relation to 
the draw'ing and .suiniuoiiing of jniors, 
shall hr performed by liic Marshals, and 
t.ho.sc so pi escribed for the Paiish Judge 
or the District Judge ol the Stale shall 
be perrorined by the Distiict Judge of 
the United States. And that the duties 
so prescribed I*y the said State laws, im- 
posed on any other Stale ofiicer’ .shall be 
performed by such hou.seholders as shall 
he designated by the said Judge of the 
District (-ourt of the I'nitcd States 

CHAP. in.3. An Act for the relief qI’ 
.lonathari ^’aylo^ and the rc‘presenta- 
tives of James Moinsonand Charles 
Wilkirtft. 

Approved May 20, 1830. 

HAP. 104. An Act to incorporate the 
Alexandria Canal Company. 


CHAP. lOo. An Act to quiet the titles 
of certain purchasers of Lands be- 
tween the lines of Ludlow and Rob- 
erts, in the State of Ohio. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Rejjfjresentaiives of the 
United States of America in Cong/ m 
assembled. That the PiCHiderit of the 
United States be, and he i.s hereby au- 
thorized fo pay, out of any int^ney in the 
Tieasury, not otherwise appropriated, to 
t)ie Virginia Military Claimants of lands 
situated between the two lines in the 
State ofOhii^ commonly called Ludlow’s 
and Roberts' line*;, and south ol* the 
(ircenvillc tieaty line, located prior to 
tlie Ivvcntysixtb day of June, in tlic^ year 
of our 1^01 d one thousand eight Jiuiulred 
and tw'clve, the sum of sixtytwo thou- 
sand five bundled and lifteeri dolhir.s^id 
twenty five cent'', with iiilerest thereem 
1*101)1 the fourth Maicli, f'ighteen hun- 
dred and twentyfuc, at six perceril per 
annum, until purl ; hung the amount at 
which said lands wero valued, exclusive 
of iniprovcaiienls, under the art of Con- 
grp.*!s, entitled ‘ An Act to authorize the 
President of the United States to enter 
into ceitaiii negotiations relative to the 
lands located nndcM* Virginia Military 
Land Warrants, lying la tween LudUiw’s 
and Roberts’ lines, m the State of Onio 
Prornled hoinver. That helort' tlio pay- 
ment ol* said sum, the said claimant or 
claiiiianls .shall lelinqui-h, hyMlec^} or 
deeiK, to the United States, in such 
manner as the Prcsiilenl sliall direct, 
their title or titles to the said lands. 

Sm'T. 2. And be it fmthe.i enacted, 
I’hat the payments aloreNaid <.-{h:ill )»o 
made as dircc t('d to tlie s.nd cl.-umanis, 
according to the valuation of their rc- 
sperfive tracts (»' land, made uiylcr*the 
ahovo recited act of Congress. , 

CHAP. lOG. An Act to provide tlic 
linal settlement (JT* Land Claims in 
Florida. 

Sec t. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and Ifvuse of Representatives of the 
United States of Amerira m Confrress 
assembled, I'hat^dl the claims and titles 
to land liled before the Register and Re- 
ceiver of the I.and Ollice, arfing as Com- 
missioners, in /he, District of East Flori- 
da, under the quantity contained in one 
league .square, which have been decided 
and recommended for conliriT|ation, con- 
tained in the reports, abstiacts and opin- 
ions of said Register and Receiver, 
transmitted fo the Secret'^jiy of the 
Treasury, aceonling to* law, and referred 
by him to Congress, on the fourtcciilh 
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day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, be, and the s.aine arc 
hereby confirmed, with the exception of’ 
such claims as were coiifiniicd by the 
Spanish (.lovcrnmcnt, subsequent to the 
twentytbiirth of January, one tliousand 
eight hundred 9^d eighteen, which shall 
be re-examined and reported, with the 
evidence by the Register and Receiver, 
before the next session of ^Joiigrcss, to 
the SccjMJtary of the Treasury, to be laid 
before Congress. 

Sec'i’. 2. Jltu] he it further enncteily 
that all the confiictujg Spanish olaiins 
reported in obedience tt^d,he fourth sec- 
tion of the act of (^)ngrcss approved 
May the eightli, one thousand eight 
hiyidred and twontytwo ami recommend- 
ed for cunfirinatiori ii-s valid titles, he, and 
the same aie herohy, confiimed, so l.ir 
'A the United States have any title to the 
same. 

Sect. f?. Jliui hr it jnriher enacted^ 
That all olaiin'f tlerived from the former 
Rritisfi (jo\ ernrnent, contjined in the 
reports ol tin* Commissioners of East 
Florida, or the Hcgi^ter and Receiver, 
ncling as swell, wlio did not avail llieni- 
eelves of the piovisions of the treaty lie- 
tween Spain and England, signed at Ver- 
sttilles on the twentietli oi January, one^ 
tlynisand si* veil hundred and eiglity three, 
by leaving said Ih'ovince, but who re- 
mained in liie same and beeame Spanish 
subjects, and whose tith-s were approv- 
c4 by the Spanish authorities, and have 
been rq^oinmeuilcd for confirmation by 
saiil Commissioners or Reg^^ter and Re- 
ceivei, acting as such, he, and the Same 
ore hereby, eonfirmeil. 

SEif r. j. Amt he it further cuartid. 
That all the remaining cl iims which 
have been jiresenteil according to law, 
iSid ’^ot finally aeteil*upi)n, '.hall be ad- 
ijudieated and finally settled upon the 
same conditions, resirietions and liinita- 
tiori?, in every»y'spect, as are preset ihed 
by tile act of Congri*ss, approved tvven- 
tythird JVlay, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and tweiityeight, entitled * An Act 
Bupplornentaiy to the several acts provid- 
ing for the seiilement and contiimation 
of private land claims in Florida.’ 

Sect. 6. And hf U further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of the Register 
and Receiver to deliver over all papers 
relative to private lanS claims in East 
Florida to the keeper of tiic public^ 
archives. 

SEc-f. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That all confirmations of land titles, un- 
der this act shall only operate as a rclin- 
quishtnebt of #hc right of the United 


States to the said lands respectively, and 
shall not he construed either as a guar- 
antce of any such titles or in any manner 
afiecting the rights of other persons to 
the same lands. 

Sec'/. 7. And he it further enacted. 
That so much of the act of Ivvcntylhird 
oi May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentycighl asdiiected that the selection 
of claimants who availed themselves of 
the first section of said act hy accepting 
a quantity equal one league square 
within their respective grants, which 
confined the st lection to sectional lines, 
shall no! he held to extend to the selec- 
tion hy tlio claimants of a greater quan- 
tity th.in "I section, hut title said claimants 
who have, or may here.dter select, un- 
der the piovisioiiH of said law, any quan- 
tity ^^qual to the amount granUul in IhkJ- 
ies huger tlian a section in tin* form of 
any Spanish survey, or pl.it of survey, 
or where the sections are broken hy any 
liver, the said land so M*li'cted, or which 
nia> he so selected, is hciehy confirmed 
to said claimants ; and it shall he ihe du- 
ty of theSurv eyoi Cfcncral to make a 
survey and ceitifieale ol all claims, to 
retinn the same to tlie Uommissioncr of 
the (h*neial Ltind Ollice, and Iheieupon 
a patent shall issue to the oiiL«inal gran- 
tee or to his as-ignee, if the land ha.** 
been sold or tianslorred to any other per- 
son or to the legal owner h} purcliase or 
descent. 

Sec'J'. H. And he it Jnriher enacted, 
Tliat the claimants who are entitled to 
the piovi-ions ol that act, or who may 
avail themselves of tlie foiegoing pro- 
visions ol this act, by taking a quantity 
equal to a league squaie, in lii‘U ol the 
whole giant, shall he, and they aie here- 
by, allovveil the lurtliei time of «*ne year 
fiom tlie passage of this .u;l, to execute 
their relinqnislimenls and to tile their 
aeceplanee ol Ihe piovi'ions of said l!iv\. 

Sei t. !k And be itjurther enacted ^ 
That It shall lie tlie dul> ol the Hegi-ters 
and R» ‘ceiv t rs to restore to the claimants 
tlie title detds on which they may have 
finally rejected the claims. 

CH Vr.lOT. \ii Act for the ilistiibiitioii 
ofcertiiii Biioks tlioieiii nienlion^d. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen-' 
ale and Ifonse (f liepresentatives of the 
United States of Amet ica in Congress 
assembled, 'riiat the copits of tin; Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the American 
Revolulion, published in pursuance of a 
rekdution ol Congiessof ♦wentyscveiith 
March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, which Imve bccnor may her 
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after be received at the Department of 
State, be distributed anfi disposed of in 
manner following, to wit : 

To the President and Vice President 
of the United States, one copy yach ; to 
the Heads of Department, five copies 
each; to the Postmaster General, the 
Commissioner of the Gcnei*al l.nnd Of- 
fice, and the Superintendent of the Pa- 
tent. Office, one copy each ; to each 
Member and Delegate of the present 
Congress, one copy ; ito the Library of 
the Senate, five copies ; to the Library of 
the House of Represcritalivcs, ten copies; 
to the Attorney General, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court and of the other 
Courts of the United States, each one 
copy ; to each (iovernor of a State or 
Territory, for the public library of the 
State or Territory, one copy ; to tho 
Military Academy at Wc^st Point, and 
to each incorporated Univer-sity, Col- 
lege, Historical or Aniiqiiariiin Society 
and Athcnicum, one copy ; to the Sec- 
retary, one copy for each American Le- 
gation in foreign countries; to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, five copie« for the 
Naval Cornrijanders on difTcient stations ; 
and to each person who has been Picsi- 
dent of the United States, one copy. 

Sect. 2. .*ind he it fiuthcr enacted^ , 
That of the edition ot the Journals of the 
Hoii.se, ordered to be printed by a roso- 
hitionofthis House of eiglrtconth May, 
one thousand eigb.t hundred and twenty- 
siix, the copies be distributed in manner 
following, to wit : 

To the Piesidcnt and Vice President 
of the United States, one copy each ; to 
the Heads ot Department, five copies 
each ; to eaclr Member and Delegate of 
the present Congress, one copy; to the 
Library of the Senate five copies ; to 
the Library of the House of Representa- 
tives, ten copies ; to the Attorney and 
Postmaster General, one copy each ; to 
each Governor of a Slate or Territory, 
lor the public library of the State or 
Territory, one copy ; to the Military 
Academy at West Point, and to each in- 
corporated University. College, Histori- 
cal or Antiquarian Society and Alheiiac- 
um,one copy; and to each person who 
has been Piesidentof tho United States, 
one copy ; and that the residue remain 
in the cuslo«ly of the Clerk of the House 
of Rcprc.sentatives, till otherwise order- 
ed by the House. ^ 

Sect. 3. JJnd be it furtheK enacted. 
That the books hereby directed to he 
distributed, •be properly prepared' for 
IransmiBsion, under the direction of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives ; 


and that they be forwarded free of pos- 
tage, by mail, to the persons hereby au- 
thorized to receive them ; or delivered 
to the order of said persons in tlie City 
of Washington. 

Sect. 4. ^nd be it farther enacted. 
That, of the copies of th« Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the Revolution, which 
shall remain after the distribution afore- 
said, one /?opy shall be distributed to 
each new Member of each Congress 
succeeding the pi esent, until all tho copies 
shall have been distributed, with the 
exception of twentyfive, which shall be 
retained tor tlt^ Library of Congress. 

CHAP. 108. An Act for the relief of 
Jonathan Chnpinari. , 

CHAP. 10!). An Act to confirm the claim 
of Isidore Moure, of Missouri. m 

CHAP. 110. An Act for the relief of 
Narity Moore. 

CHAP. 111. An Act for the relief of Pay- 
sou Pc mil. 

CHAP. 112. An Act for tho relief of 
Moiiiitjoy Rayly. 

CHAP. 113. An Act for the relief of Lu- 
cy M. Lipscomb. 

CHAP. 1 1'l. An Act for the rrlu f of Jbhii 
Edgar, of Illinois. 

CHAP. 1 1."). An Act for the benefit of the 
creditors of Rennet and Moitc. » 
Approved May 2ll, loiiO^ 

CHAP. llfi. An Act for the relief of 
James Smith. 

CHAP 1 17 An Act for the rcliefVif Tho- 
niiis VVlicalloy. 

CHAP. 118. An Art for the relief of H«i- 
ry .Williams. ^ 

CHAP. 119. An Act for the relief of James 
Jiiirnctt. • « * 

CHAP. 120. An Act for the relief of Jo- 
icph Shaw. 

CHAP. 121. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of Baptiste Le Gcndre. 

CHAP. 122. An Lrt/for the relief of 
Francois Isidoi" Tuillier 

CHAP. 123. An Act for the relief of Pe- 
ter Gasney. 

CHAP. 124. An Act for the relief of John 
Cooper, William SaundciSf.aud Wil- 
liam R. Porter. 

CHAP. 123. An Act for the relief of Ju- 
dah Alden. ** 
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CHAP. 12G. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs or legal representatives of Jo- 
seph Falconer, deceased. 

CH AP. 127. An Act for the relief of Wil- 
kins Tannehill. 

CHAP. 128. An ACt for the relief of John 
H. Wcndal, a Captain in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

CHAP. 12!V An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of James Daven- 
poit, deceased. 

CHAP. 130. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of Jean Mane Tralmud, deceas- 
ed. 

CHAP. 131. An Act for the relief of 
Michael T.cwis. 

CH,AP. 132. An Act for Uie relief of 
Alexander Fridge. 

CHAP. 133. An Act for the relief of 
Captain John Woods. 

CHAP. 13 1. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of John Tuillicr, deceased. 

CHAP. 13r). An Act for tlie relief of Ste- 
phen Olnoy. 

CHAP- 13(). An Act for the relief of 
John Mollilt. 

« 

CHAP. 137. An Act for the relief of 
Alexander Montgomery, John H. 
Watts and the administrators of John 
Wilaon, deceased. 

CHAP. 1 33f An Act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Tipton. 

CHAP. 139. An Act for the relief of 
Geiie^l Simon Kenton. 

CHAP. I W). An Act for the relief of 
Alexander CJaxton. « 

CHAP. 141. An Act for the relief of Ja- 
cob Wilderman. 

* 

CHAP. 142. An */Lct for the relief of 
Abraham Brownson. 

CHAP. 143. An Act for there lief of Vin- 
cent de Rivafinoli, and others. 

CHAP. 144. An Act forthe relief of Wal- 
lace Robinson. # 

CHAP. 145. An Act for the relief of Ann 
Broshearsj of Mississippi* , 

CHAP. 146. An Act to confirm certain 
claims to lands in the District of 
JacksomCourt House, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sect. 1. ^Be it enacted ly the Sen~ 
ate and Howe of Aepreeentatives qf the 


United States of America in Conerese 
assembled, that all the claims to lands 
reported by the Register and Receiver 
of the Land Office for the District of 
Jackson Court House, in the State of 
Mississippi, under the provisions of the 
act of Congres.s, approved on the twen- 
tyfourth chiy of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twentyeight, entitled ‘ An 
Art supplementary to the suveral acts 
providing for the adjustment of land 
claims in the State* of Mississippi/ as 
founded on any order of survey , requette, 
permission to settle, or other written 
evidence of claim dcrivefl from the Span- 
ish a^ltho^ities, wliich ough^ in the opin- 
ion of the said Register and Receiver, to 
be confirmed, and which, by the said 
reports ^appear to be derived from the 
Spanish (•ovcrmncnt prior to tlie twen- 
tieth of December, one thousand eight 
liundrcd and three, and the land claimed 
to have been cultivated and inhabited 
on or before that day, shall be confirmed 
In the same manner as if the title had 
been completed : Provided, That in all 
Fiich claims, where the plat and certifi- 
cate of survey, made prior to the fif- 
teenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, under the authori- 
ty of the Spanish Government, in jiur- 
suance of such claim, has not been filed 
with the said Register and Receiver, 
such claim shall not be confirmed to any 
one person for more th.m twelve hun- 
dred and eighty acres ; ond that for all 
the other claims comprised in the re- 
ports as aforesaid, and which ought, in 
the opinion of the Register and Receiv- 
er, to be confirmed, the claimant to such 
land shall he entitled to a grant therefor, 
as a donation not to exceed twelve hun- 
dred and eiglity acres to any one person : 
And provided, also. That the claim of 
the representatives of Louis Hoisdorc, 
numbered four, in report numbered three, 
shall not be confirmed to more than 
twelve hundred and eighty acres ; and 
all the confirmations of the .said incom- 
plete titles and grants of donations, here- 
by provided to be made, shall amount 
only to a relinquishment forever, on the 
part of the United States, of any claim 
whatever to the tract of land so confirm- 
ed or granted, without prejudice to the 
interests of third pcrson.s. 

Sec t. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That every person or his or her legal rep- 
resentatives whose claim is crabiaced by 
the sajd Register and Receiver in their 
reports, numbers five, six and*seven, ot 
actual settlers, or their legal represented 
fives, not having any written evidence 
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of claim, shall, where it appears by the 
said reports that the land claimed or set- 
tled on had been actually inhabited and 
cultivated by such person or persons, in 
whose rijrht the same is claiiped, on or 
before the fifteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen, be 
entitled to a grant lor the land»so claim- 
ed or settled on, as a donation : Provi- 
ded^ That not more than one tract shall 
be granted to any one person, and the 
same shall not excised six hundred and 
forty acres, to include his or her im- 
provements, and to be hounded by sec- 
tional or divisional lines ; and that no 
lands shall be thus granted which are 
claimed or recognised by the preceding 
section. 

Sect. 3. Jlnd he it further c^acted^ 
That every person or his or her legal 
represeniiitivcs, comprised in the afore- 
said reports of actual settlers, not liaving 
any written evidence of claim, who, on 
the third day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, did, as ap- 
pears by those reports, actually inhabit 
and cultivate a tract of land in the said 
District, not claimed under any w'litten 
evidence of title legally derived from 
the French, Biitish or Spanish fiovern- 
ments, or granted aa a donation, shall 
entitled to become the purchaser of the 
quarter section, or two- eights of any 
section, on which the improvemcnls may 
be, and including the .same, at the same 
price for which other public lands arc 
sold at private sale : Ptovided^ 'J'hat the 
same shall be entered with the Register 
of the Land Office, within the term of 
two years, or before, if the same .shall 
be oli'ered at public sale ; Jlnd provi- 
also, Thai where any sucli person 
is settled on, and has improved any 
school Iand.s in said District, such poison 
shall be governed by the provisions of 
the fouith section of the approved on the 
twentysecond day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and tweniysix, entitled 
‘An Act giving the right of pieemption, 
in the purchase of lands, to certain set - 
tlers in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Territory of Florida.’ 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted^ 
That the Register and Receiver of the 
»aid District shall po.sses8the same pow- 
ers and perform the same duties, in rela- 
tion to the claims confirmed by thi.s act, 
as are given to, and required of, them 
the act of Congress, of the eighth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyti^o, entitled ‘An Act supple- 
mentary to the seyeral acts for adjusting 


the claims and titles to lands, and estab- 
lishing Land Offices in the District east 
of the Island of New Orleans.’ 

CHAP. 1 1-7 An Act for the more elfcc- 
tual collection of the impost duties. 

Sect. ]. Be it eKaeted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of 
the United Stales of America in Con- 
gress ashembledy That the President of 
the Urited States, by and wtth the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, is hereby 
authorized to appoint an additional ap- 
praiser of Aierchandize for the port of 
New Vork,(»vho shall taken similar oath 
and have like power and compensation 
and perform the same duties, with the 
appraisers now authorized by law do be 
appointed at that place. 

Sect. 2. And be it Juriher eiia^ed. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
appoint, not exceeding four assistant 
appraisers in New Yoik, two in Phila- 
delphia ana two in Boston, who shall be 
practically acquainted w ith the quality 
and value of some one or more of the 
chief ai tides of imporlalion, subject to 
appraisement, to be employed in apprais- 
ing goods in such manner as shall he di- 
lecled by the Secretary of the IVeasury, 
and wdio shall take and subscribe an 
oath diligently andfiithrully tocxajnino 
and inspect such goods, wares or mer- 
chandize as the principal appraisers may 
direct, and truly to report to them, to 
the best of their knowledge and Belief, 
the tiue value thereof, according to law' ; 
whereupon the princip>il appiaiscrs shall 
re\isc and correct the same as they may 
judge proper, and repoil to tht^ Col lei tor 
their derision thereon ; hut if the Col- 
lector shall deem any appraisement of 
gooiJs too low he shall have jiow er to (jrder 
a re-appraisemcht, either by thc^ rincipal 
apprai -ers, or by three merchants Me- 
signated by him for that purpose, who 
shall be citizens of* Pie Uniteu States 
and cause the duties to be charged ac- 
cordingly. 

Sec t. 3. And be it further enacted, 
Thai from and after the thirtieth day of 
September next, whenever goods of 
which wool or^ cotton is a component 
part of similar kind, but difierent quality, 
are found in the same package, if not 
imported froyi beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, it shall be the duty of the ap- 
praisers to adopt the value of the best 
article contained in such package as the 
average value of the whole f and if the 
owner, importer, consignee or agent for 
any goods appraised, shall consider any 
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appraisement, made by the appraisers, or 
other persons designated by the Collec- 
tor, too high, he may apply to the Col- 
lector in writing, stating the reasons for 
his opinion, and having made oath that 
tliat the said appraisement is higher than 
tlic actual cost and proper charges on 
which duty is to be charged, and also, 
tliat he verily believes it is hi^ier than 
tlie currcii; value of the said goods, in- 
cluding said charges, at the place of ex- 
portation, the Collector shall designate 
one merchant, skilled in tile value of 
such goods, and the own^r, impoiter, 
consignee, or agent may designate an- 
other, botli of whom shall be citizens of 
tlie United States, who, if they cannot 
agree in an appraisement, may designate 
an umpire, who shall also be a citizen 
ot lUe Cnited States, and when they, or 
a majority of them, shall have agreed 
tliey shall report the result to the Col- 
lector, and if their appraisements shall 
not agree with that of the United States 
appraisers, the Collector shall decide be- 
tween them. 

Sect 4. he it further enacted^ 

That the Collectors of the customs shall 
cause at least one package out of every 
invoice, and one package at least out of 
evevy twenty packages of each invoice, 
and a greater number, should be deem it 
DOCcssary, of goods iinpoited into the re- 
spective Distiicts, which package or 
pacirgigcs he shall have first designated 
on the invoice to he opened and examin- 
ed, and if the same be found not to cor- 
respond with tiic invoice, or to be false- 
ly charged in such invoice, the Collector 
shall ord^r, Ibrtiiwilh, all the goods con- 
tained in the same entry to be insp(3ctcd ; 
and if such goods be subject to ad valo- 
renf du)y, the same sh.f11 be appraised, 
and ii any package shall be found to 
contain any article not described in the 
invoieff, or if suejj package or invoice be 
made up with intent, by a false valua- 
tion, or extension or otiicrwisc, to evade 
or defraud tho revenue ; the same shall 
be forfeited, and the fii'tccnih section of 
the *Act supplementary to an act to 
amend an act, entitled “ An Act to regu- 
late the collection of (futios on imports 
and tonnage, passed second March, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninctyninc, 
and for other purposes,*^* passed first 
March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentythrcc ; and also so much of any act 
of CongresR as imposes an additional du- 
ty or penalty of fifty per centum on du- 
ties upon any good.s which may he ap- 
praised at tWentyiive per centum, or teu 
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per centum, above their invoice price, is 
hereby repealed ; and no goods liable to 
be inspected or appraised as aforesaid, 
shall be delivered from tho custody of 
the officers of the customs, until the 
same shall have been inspected or ap- 
praised, or until the packages sent to be 
inspected or appraised, shall be found 
correctly and fairly invoiced and put up, 
and so reported to the Collector : Pro- 
vided. That the Collector may, at the 
request of the owner, importer, con- 
signee or agent, take bonds, with ap- 
proved security, in double the estimated 
valire of such goods, conditioned that 
they shall be delivered tolthe order of 
the Collector, at any time within ten 
days after the package or packages sent to 
the public stores shall have been apprais 
cd and reported to the Collector. And if, 
in the meantime, any of the said pack- 
ages shall be opened, without the con- 
sent of the Collector or Surveyor, given 
in wilting, and then in tho presence of 
one of tlio inspectors of the customs, or 
if the said package or packages shall not 
be delivered to the ordci of the Collec- 
tor, according to the condition of the 
said bond, the bond shall, in either case, 
ye forfeited. 

Sect. 6 . Jind be it further enacted^ 
That it shall be (be duty of the Collector 
to cause all goods entered for ro-expor- 
tation, with the right of drawback, to be 
inspected, and the article.^ Lliereof com- 
pared witli their respective invoices, be- 
fore a permit shall be given for lading 
the same ; and where the goods so en- 
tered shall he found not to agree with 
the entry, they shall he forfeited ; and 
every importer, owner, consignee, agent 
or exporter, who shall enter goods for 
importation, or exportation, or transpor- 
tation from one port or place to another, 
with the right of drawback, shall depos- 
it with the Collector the original in- 
voice of such goods, if not before deposit- 
ed with the Collector, and in that case 
an authenticated invoice thereof to bo 
filed and preserved by him in the ar- 
chives of the Custom House, which 
shall be signed Iiy such importer, owner, 
consignee, agent, or exporter, and the 
oath to be made on the entry of such 
goods shall be annexed thereto. 

Sect. 6. ^nd he it further enacted^ 
That the assihtant appraisers at New 
Vork shall receive a compensation of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum ; and 
those'at Boston and Philadelphia, a com- 
pensation of twelve hundred dollars per 
annum, to be paid out of tho proceeds of 
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the cnstoni!i ; and the Vlerks and all oth- 
er personH employed in the Appiaisers’ 
Othce, shall be appointed by the princi- 
pal appraisers, and their number and 
compensation limited and hied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted. 
That all forfeitures incurred under this 
act, shall be sued for, recovered and dis- 
tributed according to the provisions of 
the act, entitled * A 9 Act to regulate the 
collection of duties on Imports and Toii- 
nage,’ passed the second day of Alarcli, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine: Provided, that the appraisers 
and assistant Appraisers shall in no case 
receive any proportion of Piich forfeiture: 
Andjn'ovidnd also. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall be, and he is ficnd»y, 
authorized to remit any such forfeiture 
whenever he is of opinion that no fiaud 
on the revenue was intended. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, 
That whenever, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it may bo 
necessary in order to carry into lull ef- 
fect the laws for the collection of (he 
revenue, he may authorize the Collector 
of any District into which gooils, wares, 
or merchandize, subject to duty, may be 
imported, to require tbe owner, impor- 
ter or consignee of such goods, wares or 
• merchandize, to give bond, in addiuou to 
the bond now reoiiired by law, 10 a sum 
not exceeding the value of .such mer- 
chandize, that he will produce or cause 
to be produced witliin a reasonabic lime, 
to be fixed by the .said Secretary, such 
proof as the said Secretary may deem 
necessary, and as may be in llie power 
of the said owner, importer or con agnee 
to obtain, to enable the Collector to as- 
certain tlic cl.i.^^s or (te.scripl'oii of manu- 
facture or rate of duty, to wliich such 
^ods, wares or merchandize may be 
justly liable. 

Sect. f). A, id be it further enacted, 
Tlial from and aflci the ihirtieth day of 
September next, all iron manufactured 
for rail roids shall ho liable lo the same 
rate of duty which is now imposed on 
bar or bolt iron of .simil.ar maniiracture ; 
and that all scrap iron shall he liable to 
the same duty that is charged on iron in 
pigs : Provided, however, That when 
it shall be s&tislactorily proved to the 
Secretary ol the Tren..sury that any of 
tbe said iron imported for the purpose df 
being applied in the construction of any 
rail road oa inclined plane by any*State 
or incorporated company, has been actu- 


ally and permanently laid on any such 
railroad or inclined plane, that then and 
in that case he may allow to such State 
or Company a drawback of the duty on 
such rail road iron so laid, or, if the duty 
upon the same shall h/ive been actually 
paid, he may refund the same : Provi- 
ded, Such drawback or repayment shall 
not reduge the duty to he paid on such 
iron below twentylive per ^ntum ad 
valorem, nor upon any less quantity than 
twenty tons. 

CHAP. 148. An Act to provide for an 
cxchnngl^ of Lands with the Indians 
iC' iding in any of the States or Ter- 
rilorics, and for tlieir removal West of 
the river Mississippi. • 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives ofihe 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That it shall and may be 
lawful for the President of the United 
States to cause so much of any territory 
belonging to the United States west of the 
river Mississippi not included in any State 
or organized Territory, and to which the 
Indian title has been exiinguibhcd, as 
he may judge necessary, to he divided 
into a suitable number of districts, for 
the reception of such tribes or nations of 
Indians as may choose to exchange the 
lands where they now reside, and re- 
move there ; and to cause each of aaid 
Districts to bo so described by n^^ural 
or artificial marks as to be easily distin- 
guished from every other. * 

Sect. 2. And be it farther etiacted^ 
That it shall and may he lawful for the 
Piesidcrit to exchange any or <ltl of such 
Dislricts, so to be laid off and d(*scribod, 
with any tribe or nation of Indians now 
residing within the limits of anv oPlhe 
States or Territories, and with wTiich I^ie 
United Slates Iiave existing treaties, for 
the whole or any parjt or portion^f the 
territory claimed and (Tccupied by such 
tribe or nation, within the hound.s of any 
one or more of the States or Territories 
where the land claimed and occupied by 
the Indians is owned by the United 
States or the United States arc bound to 
the State within which it lies to extin- 
guish the Indian claim thereto. 

Sect. 3. And be it farther enacted. 
That in the Quaking of any such ex- 
change or exchanges, it shall and may 
be lawful for the President solemnly to 
assure the tribe or nation with which the 
exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaran- 
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ty to them, and their lieirs or siiccc.saors 
the country so exchanged with iliem ; 
and if they prefer it, that the United 
Slates will cause a patent or grant to 
lie made and executed to them for the 
same: Provided* always^ That such 
lands shall revert to the llnitod States, 
if tho Indians become extinct or abandon 
the same. ■ 

Shirr, d. Jlnd be it farther enacted. 
That it upon any of the lands now occu- 
j>ic*d by the Indians and lobe exchanged 
tor, there should bo such i improvements 
a'* add value to the land claimed by any 
individual or individiialsof such tribes or 
nations, it shall and may be lawful for 
ibe President to cause such value to be 
ascertained by apprai-eincnt or otber- 
wi^, and to cause such ascertained value 
to he paid to the person or persons right- 
fully claiming such improvements And 
upon the payment of such valuation, the 
improvements so valued and paid for, 
r'hall pass to the United States, and pos- 
session shall not afterwards be permitted 
to any of the same tribe. 

SiiCT. 5. Jjnd be it further enacted, 
That upon the making of any such ex- 
change a.s is contcinplatcd by this act, 
it shall and may he lawful for the Presi- 
licril to cause such aid and a.ssistance to 
he furni«>hcd to the omigrants as maybe 
necessary and proper to enable them to 
remove to, and settle in, the country for 
wliftih they may have exchr/iged ; and 
aUo, to pive iliern such aid and assist- 
ance as may ho necessary for their sup- 
jiorl and subsistence for the lirst year 
after th^ir iciooval. 

Sect. t>. Jlnd be il further enacted. 
That it shall, and may he hwful for the 
President to eauso such tribe or nation 
to be ^ofocted, at their new residence, 
ajjainst all inteiTupfion or disturbance 
from ^ny other tribe or nation of Indians 
or from any ollrer person or persons 
whatever. 

Sect. T. Jlnd be it further enacted. 
That il shall and may be lawful for the 
President to have the same superinten- 
dence and care over any tribe or nation 
in the country to which they may re- 
move, as contemplated by this act, that 
he is DOW authorized to have over them 
at their present places of ^sidcnce : Pro- 
tided. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as authorizing ordirect- 
ing the violation of any existing Treaty 
between me United States aqid any of 
the Indian tribes. 

Sbct. 8. jfnd he it further enacted. 
That for the purpose of giving ciTect to 
the provisions of this act, the sum of 
20 


five hundred thou^nd dollars is he reby 
appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney ill the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated^ 

CHAP. M9. An Act to authorize the 
Register and Receiver of the St 
Helena Land District, in Louisiana, to 
receive evidence, and report upon 
certain c’aims to land mentioned 
therein. 

CHAP. 150. An Ac^t to repeal a part of 
an act, passed tho twentysixth daw of 
March, one thousand eight hundred 
,and foLT, entitled ‘ An Act making 
provisiona for the disposal of the 
public lauds in the Incliana Territory 
and for other purposes.’ 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That so much of an act, ap • 
proved tlie twenty sixth day of March, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and four, entitled ‘ An Act making pio- 
visions for the disposal of the public lands 
in the Indiana Territory, and fur other 
purposes,’ as makes it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Tieasury to cause at 
jeast once every year, the books of 
the olhces to be examined and the bal- 
ance of public moneys in the hands 
of the several Receivers of Public Mo-, 
neys ol the said olliccs to be ascertained, 
be and the same is hereby, repealed. 

CHAP. 131. An Act rclaiive to tho plan 
of Detroit, iii Michigan Territory. 

CHAP. 132. An Act to repeal the pro- 
viso in ' An act to authorize masters 
of vessels in certain cases to clear 
out either at the Custom House of 
Pelershiirg, or that of Richmond.' 

Approved May 28, 1830. 

CHAP. 13.3. An Act to provide for the 
appointment of a Solicitor of the 
Treasury. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the, sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That there be appointed, 
by the President of the United States, 
by and* with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, some suitable person, learned 
in law, to be Solicitor of the Treasury ; 
and that all and singular the powers and 
'duties which arc by low vo.sted in, and 
required from, the Agent of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, shall be trans- 
ferred to, vested in, and required from, 
the said Solicitor of the Treasury ; and 
the said Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
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also perform and discharge so much of 
the duties heretofore belonging to the 
office of Commissioner, or Acting Com- 
missioner of the Kevenue, relates to 
the superintendence of the collection of 
outstanding direct and internal duties. 
And the said Solicitor shall ha^te charge 
of all lands and other property which 
have been or shall be assigned, set off, 
or conveyed to the United States, in 
payment of debts^ and of all trusts 
created for the use of the United States, 
in payment of debts due tlicrn ; and to 
soil and dispose of lands assigned, or set 
off to the United States, in payment of 
debts, or bcin^ vested in them by mort- 
gage, or other security for the payment 
of debts ; and in cases where real es- 
tate halli already become the property 
of the United States by conveyance, 
extent, or otberwise, in payment of a 
debt, and such debt hath been fully 
paid, ill money, and the same hath been 
received by the United States, it shall 
and may be lawful for the Solicitor of 
the Treasury to release by deed, or 
otherwise convey the same real estate to 
the debtor from whom it was taken, if 
he shall be living, or if such debtor be 
dead, to his heirs or devisees, or such, 
person as they shall appoint. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted^ 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be transferred to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, all books, papers, and 
records, belonging or appertaining to the 
office of Agent of the Treasury, or be- 
longing and appertaining to the superin- 
tendence of the collection of outstanding 
direct taxes and internal duties \ and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, and all 
other officers, who have heretofore been 
required to cause accounts to be stated 
and certified, or to make out or forward 
lists, returns, reports, or statements, to 
the Agent of tJic Ticasury, arc hereby 
required to cause such accounts to be 
stated and certified, and such lists, re- 
turns, reports, and statements, to be 
made and forwarded to tlie Solicitor of 
the Treasury ; and all lists, returns, re- 
ports, and statements, respecting out- 
standing direct taxes and internal duties, 
heretofore required to be made to the 
Commissioner or acting Commissioner 
of the Revenue, shall hereafter be made 
to the said Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Sject. 8. And he it further enacted^' 
That whenever any bond for duties shall 
be delivered to a District Attorne;^ for 
suit, the Collector so delivering the same 
shall immediately give information there- 
of to the Solicitor of the Treasury, with 
full and exact description of toe date 


of such bond, the amount due thereon, 
and the names of all the obligors thereto; 
and the Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
thereupon make such entry thereof as 
that the said Attorney may duly ap- 
pear chargeable theirewith, until the 
amount thereof shall have been paid to 
the United States, or he shall have ob- 
tained jufigment thereon, and delivered 
execution to the Marshal, or qjiiall other- 
wise have been duly discharged there- 
from : and the several District Allorm-ys 
of the United States shall, immediately 
after the end, of every term of the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts of the United 
States in their respective districts tor- 
ward to the Solicitor of the Treasury 
a full and particular slateinent, as w'cll of 
all cases iu wliicb the United States are 
party, wdiich are pending iu said cotffts, 
as ot those which inny have been de- 
cided during such term, accompanied 
by a certificate ot the clerk of such 
coiiit; and it shall be the duty of the 
Solicitor of tbo Treasury to make con- 
stant and strict comparisons and examin- 
ations of the said returns of the District 
Attorneys, and of the reports made by the 
Collectors of bonds delivered to tlie 
Attorneys for suit ; and if it shall ap- 
pear that any Collector shall make rejurn 
of any bond as in suit, or delivered for 
suit, w'llieb is not, at the time, in suit, 
or delivered for suit, or sliall return any 
bond as in suit, for tbo whole aiufunt 
thereof, when part thereof has been 
paid to him, or as in suit lor more than 
is actually due tlicreon, the Solicitor of 
the Treasury shall, immediately upon 
discovery thereof, commui:i(*atc the 
same to the Ihcsident of the United 
States ; and it shall turtber be the duty 
of each Col lector* to accompany Jliislre- 
turn for the last quarter of every year 
with a particular account of bonds in 
suit, stating the amc^unt actually un- 
paid on each ; and to tno truth of such 
account he shall rc rtify on oa\li. 

Sect. 4, And be it Jurthcr enacted^ 
That when any suit or action for the re- 
covery of any fine, penalty, or forfeiture, 
shall be instituted or commenced, a 
statement of Buch%3uit or action shall be 
immediately transmitted to the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, by the Attorney institu- 
ting the same ; %nd whenever any seiz- 
ure shall be made for the purpose of 
enforcing any forfeiture, the Collector 
or other person causing such coizure to 
be made, shall, in like manner, immedi- 
ately give information theieof to the 
Solicitor of the Treasury. « 

Sect. 5. And be it further enaetedt 
That the said Solicitor shall have power 
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to instruct the District Attorneys, Mar- 
shals, and Clerks of the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, 
in all matters and proceedings, apper- 
taining to suits in which the United 
States is a party, or interested, and cause 
them or either of them, to report to him 
from time to time, any information be 
may require in relation to the same. 

Sect. And be it furthei^ enacted. 
That all moneys recovered or collected 
by the Sohcilor of the Treasury, or 
under hi^^ direction shall be Reported by 
him to the oiheer from whom the bond 
or other evidence of debt v^as received, 
and proper credit be given therefor; and 
he sliiili re|}ort in like Dinner all credits 
allowtrd by due coursF of law, on any 
suits under his direction. 

S§c r. 7. And be it further enacted. 
Tint it shall be the duty of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, with the approbation 
of the SecM'tary of the Treasury, to 
establish such rules and regulations, 
not incoiisisleiit with law, for the ob- 
servance of Codcclors, District Attor- 
neys, and xM.M’^hals, respecting suits in 
which the United Slates are parties, as 
may be deoined necessary for the just 
responsibility of those officers, and the 
prompt cuilection of all revenues and 
deht^ due and accruing to the United 
States. 

Sect. H. And he it further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of (he Solicitor 
of the Treasury to obtain from the 
several Di'«lii('l Attorneys of the United 
States, lull luiil iccuraic accounts of all 
causes and actio.i'' pending in the Courts 
of the States, in which the Uni- 

ted States ‘.hall be plaintiff, on the fourth 
day of July next; and shall cause an 
iiitelMgiiiJti abstraei tIier<iof, showing the 
nances 01 the paities in each suit, the 
cause of iiciioii, llie time of its com- 
mcDcen»ent and such other matters as 
may he necessary "to full information 
respecting the yauic, to be prepared and 
laid before Congress at the commence- 
ment of the next session. 

Sect. 9. And be it further enacted. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and ho iiereby is, authorized to transfer 
one of the Clerks now employed in the 
office of the Tilth Auditor, to the office 
of Solicitor of the Treaswy; and the 
said Clerk shall continue to receive the 
same salary as at present. 

Sect. 10, And he it further enacted. 
That it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General of the United States at the re- 
uest of sait^olici^r to advise with and 
irect tlie said Solicitor as to the manner 
of conducting the suits, proceedings, 


and prosecutions aforesaid ; and the At- 
torney General shall receive, in ad- 
dition to his present salary, the sum of 
five hundred dollars per annum. 

Sect. U. And be it Jurther enacted^ 
That the Solicitor of the Treasury shall 
receive an annual salary of three ttiou- 
sand 4ve' hundred dollars, and be au- 
thorized to employ, with the approba- 
tion of the Secietary of the Treasury, 
one clerk, who shall receive a salary 
of eleven hundred iftid fifty dollars per 
annum; and one messenger, with a 
salary of five hundred dollars per annum. 
All letters to and from the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, relating to t|^e duties and 
business of his office, shall be transmitted 
by mail free of postage. 

Sec'S. 12. And be it further enacted. 
That the sum of three thousand 
five hundred dollars be, and the 
same hereby is, appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the said salaries for the present 
year ; to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

CHAP. IfM. An Act providing for the set- 
tlement of the accounts of certain 
Diplomatic Functionaries. 

CHAl*. 15r>. An Act for the relief of 
, Thomas Dlackwoll. 

CHAP. 157. An Act for the relief of 
Alexander bcott. 

CHAP. loll. An Act for the relief of 
Charles Cullins. 

CHAP. 159. An Act for the relief o 
Fielding L. White. 

CHAP. IGO. An Act for the relief of 
Sarali blastoii and Dorothy Storer, 
children and heirs at law of Lieu- 
tenant (Colonel Robert Llauson Har- 
rison, deceased. 

CHAP. IGl. An Act fdfr tlie relief of 
Ann D. Daylor, 

CHAP. in2. An Act to vest in the State 
of Indiana certain lands witliin the 
limits of the canal grant. 

Sect. 1. Jic it enacted by the Seriate 
and House of Mepresniiatives of 
the United States of America in Con- 
grtss assembled^ That Iherc be vested in 
the State of Indiana twentynine thousand 
five hundred and tweiitycight acres and 
seventycight hundredths of the public 
lands, to bo selected by the canal Com- 
nvissioners of sa'd Stale, from the alter- 
nate sections reserved to the United States 
in the .division mode under ^'^An act to 
grant a certain quantity of lalid to the 
State of Indiana, for the purpose of aiding 
said State in opening a canal to connect 
the waters of the Wabash River with 
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those of Lake Eric/* approved March 
second, one thousand ei^ht hundred and 
twentyseven, which shall be in lieu of 
the aforesaid quantity heretofore sold by 
the United States, permanentfy reserved 
by treaty to individuals, and located by 
individual {i^rants before the division 
aforesaid, and which would othetwisc 
have become tlie property of the said 
State in viituc of the act above referred 
to ; the selections aforesaid to be made 
and reported by the t'oininissioners to the 
proper land offices, before the reserved 
sections aforesaid shall be offered for 
sale. « 

CHAP.lfiS. Ali Act relating to the Orphans' 
Courts in the District of Columbia. 

CHAP. 164. An Act to protect the Sur- 
. veyors of the Public Lands of the 
United States, and to punish persons 
guilty of interrupting and hindering, 
by force. Surveyors in the dischaigc of 
tJjcir duty. 

Sect. L Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House oj Representatives of the 
United States of Ametica in Con^rr^xs 
assembled, That any person who sbull 
hereafter, in any manYier, by tbrcals or 
force, interrupt, hinder oi prevent, the 
surveying of the public hiiid'=« of tlio 
United States, or any private land elaiin, 
which Ins, or may be coiiiirriied by the 
United States, or the authority thereof, 
by the persons authorized to survey the 
same, in conformity with the iii^tructions 
of the Commi.s>ioner of the Ceneial 
Land Office, or the principal Surveyors 
in any of the districts, in any Slate or 
Territory, shall be considered and ad- 
judged to be guilty of a misdeineanor, 
and upon conviction in any District or 
Circuit Court of the United States, in any 
State or Territory, having jurisdiction of 
(he same, shall he fined a sum not levs 
than fifty dollars, nor more tlian three thou- 
sand dollars, and be imprisoned for a 
period of time, not less than one nor more 
thap three years. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That, whenever the President of the 
United States shall be satisfied that for- 
cible opposition has been offered, or will 
likely be offered, to any Surveyor, or 
deputy Surveyor, or assistant Survey ^r, 
in the discharge of his or their duties, in 
surveying the public lands of the United 
States, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to order the Marshal of the 
State or l^istrict, by himself or deputy, 
to attend such Surveyor, deputy, or as- 
sistant Surveyor, with sufficient force to 
protect such officer in the execution of 


hi.s duty as Surveyor, and to remove force 
should any be offered. 

CHAP. 163, An Act for the relief of the 
heirs or representatives of widow Du- 
pre. 

CHAP. 166. An Act for the relief of John 
Conard, Marshal of the Eastern Dis- 
tricl^of I’eniisylvania. 

CHAP. 167. An Act for tlKj relief of 
Lieutenant Colonel Enos Cutler of 
tlic United Stales' Arni) . 

I- 

CHAP. 168.^ An Act for the relief of Tho- 
inns W.* Newton, assignee of Ktibcrt 
Crittenden. 

CHAP. 16‘J. Anfkctfor aiitliorr/in{^ a pa- 
tent to be issued to Moses .Sliaw. 

CHAP. 170. An Act for the relief o8»Me- 
sheck llrowning. 

CHAP. 171. An Act for the relief of Ma- 
jor M. M. I’aync.oflhe United States' 
Army. 

CHAP. 172. An Art for the lelief of Isaiah 
Townsend. Pf'ter Do.\, and (ierrit Le 
Grange, sureties ofticirit L Do.x. 

CHAP. 17.i. An Act for the relief of Jere. 
mitih W alker, of llie State of Louisi- 
ana. c 

CHAP. 171. An Act for the relief of Roger 
Lnos. 

CHAP. 173. An Act for the relief of Abel 
Allen. , 

CHAP. 176. An Art, to n imlmrsc Lieu- 
tenant DanndTvIer for money advunc- 
ed bv him for tiie (ioverninsmt of the 
United States. 

CHAP- 177 An .Act for the relief o^John 
Scott, e.xecttor of Charles 4'atos, de- 
ceased. •> 

CHAP. 17S. An Act for the •relief of 
Ephraim F. Gilbert.. 

CHAP. 179. An Act for the relief of James 
Fisk. 

CHAP. 180. An Act to alter and amend 
the sixtyfifth article of the first section 
of an act entitled * An art for establish- 
ing rules auo articles (or the govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United 
States,' n^sed the tenth of April, one 
thousand eight bundled and six. 

Sect. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate 
and Httuae of RepresentcHivea of the 
United States of America in Congres** 
assenibled. That, whenever a general 
officer commanding ar army, or a colonel 
commanding a veparate department, shall 
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be the accij.«»er or prosecutor of any offi- 
cer in the Arrny of the United States, 
under his coiniiiaiid; the General Court 
Martial for the trial of such officer shall 
be appointed by the Piesident of Ibo 
United States. . 

Sect. 2. Jnd be it farther enacted^ 
That the proceedings and sentence of the 
said Court shall be sent dirqptly to the 
Secretaiy of War, to bo by him laid be- 
fore the ih esident for his confirmation, or 
approval, or orders in the ca.se. 

Sect. 3. Jtnd he it faiiher enacted^ 
That so much of the sixtytifth article of 
the first section of* An act for establishing 
rules and articles for the government of 
the.Arirdes of the United Stales/ parsed 
on the tenth of April, eighteen hundred 
and six, as is repugnant hereto, be, and 
tl^ same is hereby repealed. 

CHAP. 131. An Act to authorize the se- 
lection of certain school lauds, m iho 
Territory of Arkansas. 

Sect. 1. Be it ntarted by the Senate 
and J/ouse of lieprnentatines of the 
Uniltti Stairs of America in Congress 
asseinhkil, 'I’hat, wlierever ilie slYleenth 
sections in said Territory, either in whole, 
or in part, arc now, or may hereafter be, , 
included in private claiins held by titles 
confinnod, or leg.iily decided to he valid 
and siillicient, other lands equivalent 
thereto and most convenient to the same, 
bo selected in lieu thereof, under 
the direction of the Secretary oi the, 
Treasury ; and the land.s so selected shall 
be entcicd in the otriee of the Kegistcr 
of ihojand district in which they may 
lie, and Ik*, by such Register, reported 
to the Co niiiissioncr of the (ieiicral 
l^gind Olliec, as school lands selected 
unde/ 1 his act: Provided, That, before 
ih.ilving any entry of such other land.s, 
the /ase shall be made out to the 
8ati.sfaclion of the* Register and Receiver 
of said district, agreeably to rules to bo 
proscribed by the Commissioner of the 
General Laiid Office, for tliat purpose, 
sliewing tlial ll»c sixteenth section, or a 
part thereof, has been included in the 
manner above-mentioned. 

CHAP. 182. An Act granting pensions to 
Samuel H. Phillips, Cord Hazard and 
John M'Croary, anfl to increase the 
pension of George \V. Howard. 

CHAP. 1G3. An Act to provide for .Survey-* 
ing certain Lands in the Territory of 
Arkansas. 

CHAP. 1«4. Aii Act to exempt dcsertcTS, 
in time of peace, from the punisUment 
of death. 

20 * 


Sect. 1. Be ii enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That from and after iho pas- 
sage of ftiis act, no officer or soldier in 
the army of the United States, shall be 
subject /o the punishment of death, for 
desertion in time of peace. 

CHAP. 185. An Act to relinquish the re* 
versionary interest of the United 
States in cerUfln Indian reservations 
in the Slate of Alabama. 

CHAP. IbG. An Act to reduce the duty on 
• Molasses, and to allow a drawback on 
spirits distilled lrom*forcign materi- 
ails. 

SfevcT. 1. Be it enacted by the Sen^ 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United Slates of America in Congress 
as'iembhtd, 1'hat from and afier the thir- 
tielh day of Sepicinbcr, ono thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, the duly on moj 
Ja.sse.s shall he five cents for each gallon, 
and no more ; and, from and after that 
lime, there shall be allowed a drawback 
of four cents upon every gallon of spirits 
distilled in the United Stales, or the Ter- 
ritories theieof, from foreign inoIa.sses, 
on (ho exportation thereof to any foreign 
port OP place other tlian the dominions of 
any foreign Stale immediately adjoining 
the United Stales, in the same manner 
and on the same conditions as before the 
tariff of May the nioolcenlh, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty eight. 

CHAP. 187. An Act for the relief of John 
Hayncr. 

CHAP. 188. An Act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Morrison. 

CHAP. 188. An Act for the "relief of Eli- 
sha Ivos. 

CHAP. 180. An Act to reduce the duty on 
Salt. 

Sect. 1 Be it enacted by the Senate 
and Hom^e of Representatives ^ the 
United States of America in Congtess 
assembled, That, the duly on Salt be 
fifteen cents |>er bushel ol hftysix 
pounds, from the thirty first of Decem- 
ber next, until the thiityfirst of Decem- 
ber, 0110 thousand eight hundred and 
thirtyonej and, after that lime, ten cents 
per bushel, and no more. 

CHAP. 181. Au Act for the relief of the 
* owners of the ship ^lleghany and 
their legal Representatives. 

CHAP. 19 J. An Act for the relief of David 
Rogers and Sons. 
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CHAP. 103 All Act for*the relief of Ben- 
jamin Homans. 

CHAP. 194. An Act for the relief of Samuel 
Sprigg, of Virginia. ♦ 

ClfAP. 195. An Aet for the relief of John 
Glass. • 

CHAP. 196. An Act for the relief of Pla- 
thaniel Childers. 

CHAP. 197. An Act for the reliefor Alex- 
ander Love. 

CHAP. 198. An Act for the relief of Martha 
Yeomans, widow of John YeomniiB, 
deceased.* 

CHAP. 199. An Act for the relief of the 
heirs of Colonel John Ellis, deceased. 

CHAP. 200. An Act for the relief of David 
Brooks. 

CHAP. 201. An Act for the benefit of 
Charles Brown, a soldier of the Rc- 
voluiionary War. 

CHAP. 202. An Act for the relief ofWiL 
ham Price. 

CHAP. 20.3 An Act fortlie relief of the 
legal Keiiresentalivos of Jo.si>ph Jeans, 
deceascu. • 

CllAP. 201. An Act for the relief of George 
• Ermatinger. 

CHAP. 205. An Act for the settlement of 
the accounts of Samuel Sitgreaves. 

CHAP. 20fi. An Act for the relief of 
Ephraim Whitaker and John J. Jacobs. 

CHAP. 207. An Act to repeal the prcni.-<o 
in ihe act for the relief of Philip 
Slaughter, pas-std tlielwcnt;ysixlh Ma> , 
one thousand eight hundred and tweiV 
tyeight 

chap. 203. An act to amend iho arts i< - 
gulating the coininercial iiitercourM; 
between the United Slates and cer- 
tain colonies of Great Britain. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted hy the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congriss 
assembled. That whenever the Picsi- 
dent oi the United States aliall receive 
sati.sractory evidence that the Goverii- 
ment of Great Britain will open the 
port.* in its colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, on the continent of SouthT 
America, the Baliama Islands, the Caicos, 
and the Bg^imuda or Somcr Islands, to 
the ves.sels of the United States, for an 
indefinite or for a limited term ; that the 
vesseb of (he United States and their 


cargoes, on entering the colonial ports 
aforesaid, shall not be subjoct to other 
or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or 
charges of any other description, than 
would be imposed on Bi ilisli ves.scls or 
their cargoes, arrivinr in said colonial 
possessions from the United Slates ; tliat 
the vessels of the United States may 
import into the .said colonial posHcssions 
from the United States any article or ar- 
ticles w hich could be imported in a Bri- 
tish vessel into the said possessions from 
the United ^tate.s ; and that the vc«^els 
of the Unitori Stales may export Irom 
the Briti.sh colonies aforeiiientioneil, to 
anj^ country whatever, other than the 
doiiiininns or possessions of (iieat Britain, 
any article or articles that can he export- 
ed therefrom in a Briti.sh vessel, to^ny 
country other than the British dominions 
or possessions as afurcsaiii ; leaving the 
commercial intercourse of the United 
States, with all other parts of the British 
doniinioiis or posse!*.sioiis,on a footing not 
less favoiahle to the United States, thau 
it now is, and that then, and in such 
case, the President of liic United States, 
shall he, and he is hereby authorized at 
any time hclore the next session ol Con- 
gress to issue his procldination, declaring 
that lie has received such evidence ;imd, 
theiciipon, from the date t.f such procla- 
mation, the ports i,f the United States 
shall be opened, indefinitely or for a 
term fixed, as the case may he, to Brit- 
ish ves.sols coming fiuiii the s^id British 
colonial pos.sessions, and their caicoes, 
subject to no other or higher duty of 
tonnage or impost, or charge of any 
description whatever, than \\^)uld be 
levied on (he vessels of the United 
States, or their cargoes, arriving from 
the said British ffossessioiis ; and«it snail 
l>e lawful for the said British vcsselsPto 
import into the United States, jind to 
export therefrom, any iirtiele or articles 
which may be imported or exported in 
vcs.sels of the United States : and the 
act, entitled ‘ An act conceining naviga- 
tion,’ passed on the eighteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen ; an act supplementary tliereto, 
pa^sed the fifteeifth day of May, one 
thousand eight humlred and twenty, and 
an act, cntitlcrj * An act to regulate the 
commercial intercourse between the 
United States, and certain British ports,’ 
passed on the first day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twt*nty three, 
are, in such case, hereby declared to he 
suspended, or absolutely repealed, as the 
case may require. « 

Sjjc. 2. And be it further enacted 
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That, whenever the ports of the United 
StatcH shall have been opened, under the 
authority j;ivcn in the first section of 
this act, Hiitish vessels and their car- 
goes sliiill be admitted to an entry in the 
ports of the United States from the isl- 
ands, provinces, or colonies, of Great 
Britain, on or near the North American 
continent, and North or £«st of the 
United S^aies. 

CHAP. An Act to grant preemption 
rights to settlers on thc*Puhlic Lands. 

SrcT. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and Ifonse of Representatives of the 
United States of Jlmerica in Congress 
assembled^ That every settler or occu- 
pant of the Public Lands, prior to tlic 
p^jisage of this act, who is now in pos- 
session, and cultivated any part thereof 
in the >ear one thousand eight liundred 
and twenty nirip, shall be, and he is here- 
by aiithori/ed to enter, with the Regis- 
ter of the Lund Office, for the Distiict 
in which sucli lands may lie, by Icgtil 
bubdivisioMs, any iiuiiilicr ot acres, not 
more (iinn one liundred and sixty or a 
quarter section, to include his improve- 
ment, upon paying to the Lnitcd States 
the tlien niiniinnm price of said land ; 
PVovulcdy however^ Tliat no entry or 
sale of any land slull be ma<Ic, under 
the provi‘'U)ns of this act, which shall 
have been roseried for tlie use of the 
United Stall's, or either of the several 
Staleys, ih which an\ of the public lands 
may be silualed. 

Sect. ‘J. Jnd he it further ejiactedj 
Til at if two or more pcr'*ons be settled 
upon the .-anie quarter section, the same 
may be divided between tiie two fii>t 
aritnal settler'^, if, by j North and South, 
or La^t and We-^t line, the settlement or 
improvement of each can be included 
in a Jialf quarter section ; and in such 
case the said si^ttfers shall each be enti- 
tled to a preemption of eighty acres of 
land cisetv licre in said land district, so as 
not to interfere with other settlers hav- 
ing a right of preference. 

Sect. 3. ^nd be it further enacted, 
Tliat prior to any^Diitries being made 
under the privileges given by this act, 
proof of settlement or improvement 
shcill be made to the satisfaction of the 
Register and Receiver of the land dis- 
trict in which such lands may lie, agree- 
ably to tlic rules to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the (General Land Office 
for that purpose, whicii Register and 
ReceiverjBliall each be entitled to re- 
ceive fifty cen^^ for his services therein. 
And that all assignincuts and transfers 


of the right of preemption given by 
this act, prior to the issuance of patents, 
shall he null and void. 

Sect. ^nd be it fwther enacted. 
That this act shall not delay the sale of 
any of the public lands of the United 
States, beyond the time wliieh has been, 
or may be, appointed, for that purpase, 
by the President’s proclairiation ; nor 
sliall any of the provisions of this act be 
available to any person, or persons, who 
shall fail to make the proof and payment 
required before the day appointed for 
the commencement of the sales of lands 
iiihluding the tract, or tracts, on which 
the right of preemption fs claimed ; nor 
shall the right of preemption, contem- 
plated by this act, extend to any land, 
which is reserved from sal'c, by act of 
Congress, or by order of the President, 
or wliich may have been appropriated, 
for any purjiose whatever. 

Sect. 5 Jind he it further enacted. 
That this act shall be and remain in 
force, for one year from and after its 
passage. 

CHAP. 210. An Act for the relief of Eliz- 
abetli Willitims. 

. ('^HAP, 211. An Act for the relief of Jas- 
per Parish. 

CHAP 212 An Act to revive and continue 
in force ‘ An act living the compensa- 
tions of the Socretarv of tlie Senate 
and Clerk of the House of Kepresen- 
talives. of the Clerks employed in 
their olfices, and of the Librarian.' 

CH.VP. 213. An Act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Wells. 

ClIAP. 211*. An Act increasing the Terms 
ol the Judicial Courts ol tlie United 
Stales for the Southern District of 
New York, and adding to the cornpcii- 
sation of several District Judges of 
the United States. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives oj ‘ the 
United States of America in Cohgress 
assembled. That, hereafter, there shall 
be held, monthly, in the City of New 
Y"ork, a Session of the District Court of 
the United Stales for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, to commence on the 
first Tuesday of each month, and be 
held in the manner now provided by 
. law lor holding the stated terms ol the 
.isaid Court. ' 

Sect. 2. And he it further enacted. 
That, hereafter, there sliall be held, 
annually, in the City of New Yoik, two 
additional Sessions of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the said dis- 
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trict, for the trial of ^’criminal causcii, 
and in equity, to coninicnce on the 
last Monday of February, and the last 
Monday ol J uly : ^nd furtf^r^ That 
the said Court may, at its discretion, 
direct Special Sessions thereof to be 
hold in the said city, for the trial of 
criminal causes or suits in equity ; which 
said additional and special sessions may 
be held by the said District Judge alone. 

Sect. 3. And be fit further enacted^ 
That, hereafter, the District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York, 
shall reside in the city of New York; 
and there shall be allowed the Aiid 
Judge the ycaVly compensation of thirty- 
five bundled dollars, to be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in quar- 
terly payments; to the Judge of the 
Northern District of New York, the sum 
of two thousand dollars, and to the 
Judge for the District of Connecticut, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sect. 4. And he it further enacted^ 
That, hereafter, there shall be allowed 
the District Judges of the United States 
for the Districts of Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, (Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, each, 
the yearly compensation of two thousaiui, 
five hundred dollars ; and to the Dis- 
trict Judges of the following Districts, 
respectively, the yearly compensation 
following — to the District Judge of 
North Carolina, two ihousami dollars ; 
of Maine, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; of Rhode Islaiidone thousand five 
hundred dollars ; ot Delaware one thou- 
sands five hundred dollars ; of Maryland 
two thousand dollars; of New Jersey 
one thousand five hundred dollars : of 
Vermont one thousand (wo bundled 
dollars, and of the Western District of 
Pennsylvania one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, to be paid at the Treasury 
of the United States, m quarterly pay- 
ments. 

CHAP. 216. An Act for tlie relief of sun- 
dry Owners of V’^essels sunk for the 
defence of Baltimore. 

CHAP. 216. An Act for the relief of 
certain Uflicers and Soldiers of the 
Virginia J.*ine and Navy, and of the 
Continental Army, during the Revo- 
luiionary war. 

Sect. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Slides of America in Congress 
assenibledy That the officers and soldiers, 
sailors and marines, who were in the 
service of Virginia on « her own State 
establishment &ring the Revolutionary 


war, and who were entitled to military 
land bounties, by the laws and resolu- 
tions of that State, their heirs and as- 
signs, shall be, and they are hereby, 
authorized, to surrender, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United 
States, such of their warrants for the 
said land bounties as shall remain 
unsatisfied, in whole or in part, and to 
receive certificates or scrip fun the surnc 
at any time before the first dayof January, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ihirtytivh, which certificates oi scrip 
shall be issued by the said Secretary, 
and signed by him, and couiitei signed 
by the Coiiitnissioner of the Uciicral 
Land Office, in the following inuoner, 
that IS to say : I'herc shall be a .‘•cpa- 
ratc certificate or scrip tor such sum as 
shall, at the time ol issuing the sfinc, 
he equal to the then minimum price of 
each qiiautitv of eighty acres of land 
due by sucli waiiaiit, and remaining 
unsatisfied at the time of .such .sui lender, 
and a like certificate or scrip for such 
sum as, at the time, shall be equal to 
the minimum pi ice of tiie quantity that 
.shall so remain un.satisfiod, of any such 
warrant after such subdivisions of tbe 
amount into quantities of eighty acres. 
And wheic any such w’arranl shall have 
been lust or iiii.^laid, by time and acci- 
dent, it shall and may be lawful for the 
party dc'iiriiig to *<111 render the same, to 
surrender an official ropy Ihereofftcer* 
tilled under the seal of (he laqd office of 
Virginia, w it li the affidavit ol the party 
iiidoisc«i or accompanying the 

same, slating that such warrant has 
been lo'.t or mislaid, and that the 
original hath not been sold or translerrcd, 
to the kiiovvlcdgu or belief of the party 
so surrendeiing.br his or her gMircnaii. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enactvd. 
That it shall he the duty of tbe Com- 
missioner of the General Laud Office, to 
request the Executive of Virginia to 
furnish him wdtb a statement of all such 
warrants, within the purview of this 
act, as have already issued, showing the 
number and date of each warrant, and 
the quantity of acre-s granted by each, 
and also a monlKIv statement of the 
same desciiption, siiowing the number, 
date, and qusyitity, of such warrants as 
shall hereafter he granted. And no 
warrant shall 4)e taken to be within the 
provisions of this act, which shall hero- 
aficr he granted, unless the Executive 
of Virginia shall cause a certificato to 
he indorsed thereon, signed by some 
proper officer, stating tiiat tHe party to 
whom such warrant shall be so granted 
his, her, or their ancestor or devisor. 
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was entitled thereto by some law or 
resolution of tlio said State, in force at 
the time of (he deed of cession, by the 
State of Virj^inia, to the United States. 

Sect. IJ. jlnd be it farther enacted^ 
Tliat hetbn; the •Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall issue the scrip required hy 
the provisions of this bill, the applicants 
shall piodiice to him the certificate of 
the H<‘irtstcr of the Land Office in 
Kentucky, and the certificate of the 
Surveyor of the military lands of the 
Virjriiiia line, that the wiflrants (when 
the original is presented^ or the copy, 
when the orl!;inal hiH been lost or des- 
troyed,) h.is not been located, surveyed, 
or patented, in Kentucky, attested, by 
tlic seal ot his otlicc 

JSect. 4. ,iiid be it further enacted^ 
T^hat the certificates or snip to he issued 
by virtue of thus act, sli ill he receiva- 
ble in payment for any lands iicrcafter 
to be piiicha'icd, at private sale, after 
the same shall have heen offered at 
public sale, and slinll remain unsold at 
any of the land offices of the United 
Stales, e'^dalih'^lieil, or to he estahlishcd 
in the Stales of Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. And all such ecitilicates or scrip, 
a.s shall he issued hy virtue of this act,^ 
shall he assif^ii'ihle, by indorsment 
thereon, attested hy two witncsRcs; 
Provided, T\\a\ all ccrlilieiiles or scrip 
to be issued, in virtue of any warrant 
liLrroaftcr to he iri anted, shall he issued 
to the party oriifinallv entitled thereto, 
or hi.s heir or heirs, devisee or devisees, 
as the case iiiav he 

Sect. f). .Iml he it further enacted. 
That ftie provi-'ions ol this act shall he 
deemed and taken to extend to all such 
qifirers, .soldi<*rs, sailors, marines, chap- 
lains',' niiisieians, surjeons, and suigeons’ 
^nates, in the laud or sea service of the 
State of Virginii durin*; the Revolu- 
tionary war, isi'id g-enerally, to every 
person to whom the State had engaged 
to pay a ‘land bounty for services in that 
war, of any description, by any law or 
resolution pa'^'^cd before, and in force at 
the date of the said deed ot cessioTi ; 
except only such persons as arc men- 
tioned in, and provWed for by the rescr- 
ration contained in the said deed of 
cession in favor ot Jtbc officers and 
soldiers of the said State on-conlinental 
ostablishment : Provided, That no scrip 
issued under the provisions of this aef, 
shall etStitle Iho holder to enter or pur- 
chase any settled or occupied lands, 
witlioiit the wiitten consent of such 
settlers^!' ocdtipants, as may be actually 
residing on said land.s at the time the 
same shall be entered or applied for ; 


^nd provided, afso. That the amount of 
land thus jocated, shall not exceed two 
hundred and sixty thousand acres. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted. 
That th^ provisions of the first and 
fourth sections of this act, shall extend 
to and embrace owners of military land 
warrants, issued by the United States , 
in satisfaction of claims for bounty land 
for services during the Revolutionary 
war ; and that thi^Jaws, heretofore en- 
acted, providing for the issuing said 
warrants, arc hereby revived and con- 
tinued in force for two years. 

•Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, 
That the provisions of this act shall also 
be deemed and taken to extend to all 
the unsatisfied warrants of the Virginia 
arm/ on continental establishment : Pro- 
vided, That the quantity thereof shall 
not exceed fifty thousand acres, in ad- 
dition to the two hundred and sixty 
thousand acres licretofnre authorized to 
be located hy their iStatu line. 

CHAP. 217. ,An Act for the relief of Lewis 
Rouse. 

CHAP. 218. An. Act making appropriations 
for cerium expenditures on account ot 
the Engineer, onltiance, and Q,uartcr- 
iiiastcr's DcparliiiCMit. 

CHAP. 21.9. An Act making a reappropria- 
tion of a sum heretofore :ip])ropriatcd 
for the suppression of the slave tiadc. 

CHAP. 220. .An Act to repeal the tonnage 
duties upon ships and vessels of the 
United States, and upon certain for- 
eign vessels. 

Sect. 1. Jie it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Comrress 
assemtded. That, from and after the lust 
day of April next, no duties upon the 
tonnage of the ships and vessels of the 
ITniled Slates, of which the officers and 
two thirds of the crew shall he citizens 
of the I'niled States, shall be Ic -cd or 
collected ; and all acts and part.4 of acts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage of 
ships and vessels of the United States 
officered and manned as aforesaid, so far 
as the same relate to the imposition ofsuen 
dutie.s, shall, from and after said first day 

of April next, be repealed. 

Sect. ‘i. And be it farther enacted. 
That, from and after the said first day of 
April next, all arts and paits of acts im- 
porting duties upon the tonnage of the 
ships and vessels of anyToreign nation, 
so far as the same relate to the imposition 
of such duties, shall be repealed : Pro- 
vided, That the President of the United 
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States shall be satisfied tliat the discrimi> 
Dating or countervailing duties of such 
foreign nation, so far as they operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States, 
have been abolished. * 

CHAP. 221. An Act to authorize the Pre- 
sident of the United States tb cause 
the present site of the National Mint 
to be sold, and making an appropriation 
for completing the new buildings now 
erecting. c 

CHAP. 222. An Act authorizing the Coun- 
ty of Allen to purchase a portion of 
the reservation including Fort Wayne. 

CHAP. 2J3. AncAct for the relief of John 
Reily. 

CHAP. 224.. An Act for the relief of ^John 
Baptiste Jerome. 

CHAP . 225. An Act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Simeon Theus, 
deceased. 

CHAP. 226. An Act for the relief of John 
F. Carmichael, of the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

CHAP. 227. An Act for the relief of Ga- 
briel Godfroy. 

CHAP. 228. An Act for the relief of Sam- 
uel Ward. 

CHAP, 22.9. An Act to amend the art. en- 
’ titled ‘ An act for the relief of certain 
surv'iving Officers and Soldiers of the 
Army ol the Revolution.' 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and Home of Bepreneniatives of' the 
United States of Jlmerica in Congress 
assembled^ that the second soctiori of the 
act, entitled * An act for the relief of cer- 
tain surviving Officers and Soldiers of 
the Army of the Revolution,’ approved 
the fifieenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twentyeight, shall not be 
construed to embrace Invalid Pensioners, 
and that the pension of invalid soldiers, 
shall not be deducted from the amount 
receivafjle by them under the said act. 

CHAP. 230. An Act to amend the Charter 
of Georgetown. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That public notice of the time 
and place of sale of any real property 
chargeable with tave.s in Georgetown, 
in a n hereafter, shall be given 

once in each w/ek, for twelve successlf e 
weeks', in some one newspaper in the 
County of Washington, in which shall he 
stated the number of the lot or lots, or 


parts thereof^ intended to bo sold, and 
the value of the assessment, and the 
amount of the taxes due and owing 
thereon ; and that so much of the seventh 
section of an act of Congress, approved 
May twentysixth, on% thousand eight 
hundred and twentyfour, as requires said 
notice to be given in the National Intel- 
ligencer, VfkS in a newspaper in Alexan- 
dria, be, and the same is hereby repealed ; 
Provided^ That nothing in this act slnill 
change the manner of giving notice of 
the sales of property owned by persons 
not residing in^the District of C'oluiiibia. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted. 
That on the fourth Monday of February 
next, and on the same day biennially 
thereafter, the citizens of (icoroetown, 
qualified to vole fur Members of the two 
Boards of Ibe Corporation of said To^n, 
shall, by ballot, elect some fit and proper 
persons having the qualifications now 
required by law to be Mayor of the Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, to eontinne in 
Office two years, and until a .successor is 
duly elected, and the person having at 
.said election, which shall lie conductctl 
by Judges of election appointed by the 
Corporation, the greatest number of legal 
votes, shall he declared duly elected, and 
* in the event of an equal aumber of vc^e.s 
being given to two or more candidates, 
the two Boards in joint meeting, by 
ballot, shall elect the Mayor from the 
persons having such equal nuiiibercof 
voles. , 

Sect, 3. And be it further enacted. 
That in the event of the death or resig- 
nation of the Mayor, or his inability to 
discharge the duties of hi.*» office, fho two 
Boards of the Corporation, in joint meet- 
ing, by ballot, shall elect some fit pers^ 
to fill the Office uitiil Ibc next regular 
election. • 

Sect. 4. And he it further enacted. 
That the present Mayot^qf Georgetown 
shall continue to fill the office of Mayor 
until the fourth Monday of February 
next. 

Sect. 6 . And be it further enacted, 
That, so much of the present Charter of 
Georgetown, as is inconsistent with the 
provisions of this acit be, and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

CHAP. 231, An Act for the relief of David 
Beard. 

Chap. 232. An Act for the relief of Isaac 
Phinney. 

CHAP. 233. An Act making appropriations 
for examinations nna surveys, and 
also, for certain works df Internd Im- 
provement. 
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Sect, 1. Be it enaetedby the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, 
and the same are hereby appropriated, 
to bo paid out pf any money in tlie 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated 
viz. 

For defraying the expenses jncidental 
to making .examinations and surveys for 
National works, under the act of thirtieth 
April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twentyfour, including five thousand one 
hunt! red and four dollars ani^twcnty. seven 
cents, tor arrearages on account of sur- 
veys and otiicc rent, in the years one 
thousand eight hundred and twentysix, 
one tliousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, and one thousand eight hundred 
and Iwcntyeight, thirty thousand dolhrs. 

For continuing the road from Detroit 
to Fort Gratiot, seven thousand dollars. 

For conliniiing the road from Detroit 
to Saginaw Hay, ^even thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit 
to Chicago, eight thousand dollars. 

For cuiniiieling repairs on the road be- 
tween Ahichua Court House, and Jack- 
sonville, in Florida, two thousand dollars. 

For completing the road from Alagua 
to Mariana, two thousand dollars. 

Fop completing the survey and esti- 
mate of a canal to connect the waters of 
the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, ten 
thousand four hundred dollars. And 
it shall be tlic duty of the Secretary of 
War to cause a detailed report to be made 
out, shewing the piacticahility or imprac- 
ticability of luaking a ship or other canal, 
and the i :!asous lor cither, with an e.*«li- 
mate of the probable expense and advan- 
tages ot such canal as may be considered 
pracacalde. 

Sect. li. And he it further enacted. 
That the sum of one hundred thou.saiid 
dollars he, and the^sairie is hereby ap- 
propriated for the purpose of opening, 
grading and making the Cumberland 
road, wcstwardly of Zanesville, in tiie 
State of Ohio ; and that the sum of sixty 
thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated for the purpose of 
opening, grading, and Ividging the Cum- 
berland road, in the State of Indiana, 
commencinj^ at Indianopolis, and pro- 
gressing with the work tb the eastern 
and western boundaries of said State, 
and that the sum of forty thousand dollars 
be, and the «anie is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose of opening, grading, and 
bridging the Cumberland road in the 
State ot Hliaois ; yhich said sums shall 
be paid out of any money not otherwise 


appropriated, anc^replaced out of the fund 
reserved for laying out and making roads, 
under the direction of Congress, by the 
several acts passed for the admission of 
the States* of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, into the Union, on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted. 
That for the immediate accomplishment 
of these objects, the superintendents 
heretofore appointe||, or hereafter to be 
appointed in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, shall, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, faithfully 
cxocuto the work, and disburse the 
money, giving bond and Security as he 
shall direct, and receiving such compen- 
sation as in his opinion shall be equitable 
and jilst, not exceeding to each that 
heretofore allowed by law to the Super- 
intendent of the Cumberland road in the 
Stale of Ohio. 

Sect. 4. And he it further enacted. 
That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby granted, for 
claims due and remaining unpaid at the 
Treasury, on account of the Ciitnherland 
road, east of Wheeling, to be paid out of 
any money iu tht Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

1 approve this bill, and ask a reference 
to my communication to Congress of this 
date, in relation thereto. 

Andrew Jackson. 

CHAP. 231. An Act making additional 
Appropriations for pay of the Marine 
Corps. 

CHAP. 233. An Act to authorize the pay- 
ment of the Claim of the State ofMassa- 
chusetts, for certain services other Mi- 
litia during the late war. 

Sect. 1 . Be it enacted hy the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United Stales of America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury, under the supei- 
intendence of the Secretary of War, be, 
and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to credit and settle the, claims of 
the State of Massachusetts against the 
United States for the services of her 
Militia during the late war, in the 
following cases : First, where the 
Militia of the said Stale were called out 
te repel actual inv^ion, or under a well 
founded apprehension of invasion : Pro- 
f»*i/cd,4heir numbers were not in undue 
proportion to the exigency: second, 
where they were called out by the au- 
thority of the State, and afterwards 
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recogjnised by the Fed<A^l Government ; 
nnd thirdly, wliere they were called out 
by, and served under/ the requisition of 
tiie President of the United States, or of 
any officer thereof. • 

Skct. 2. And he it further enacted^ 
That the sum of four hundred ^d thirty 
tliousand seven hundred and fortyeight 
dollars and twentysix cents, if so much 
be necessary, he applied to the foregoing 
purposes, out of any ^noneys in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

CHAP.'23G. An Act for the relief of sundry 
Citizens ol' the United States who 
have lost woperty by the depredations 
ot certain Indian tribes. 

Approved May 31, 1830. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. Resolution, autliorizing the pur- 
chase of fifty copies ol tlie sixth vol- 
ume of the Laws of the Cnit<‘d States. 

Approved, Dec. 2JI, 1821). 

Resolution, prantinc the ute of the 
books in the Library of Congicss, to 
the Heads ol Departments, to certain 
officers ol Coiijxiess, and to Ex-Prcsi- 
dents of the United {Stales. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the VniUd States of 
America in Congress assembled, 7'hat 
the IVe.sidcnl of the Senalo and Speaker 
of the House of Rcpre^eiitative.M, for 
llie time liciny, be, and they au* hen by 
autliorized to grant the ii'-e of the books 
in the Library of Congress, to Ibe Secre- 
tary of Slate, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Ibe Secretary of War, Ibe Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, the Secretary of the Senate, and 
Clerk of Ibe House of Representatives, 
the Chaplains of Congress, and any in- 
dividual when in the District of Colum- 
bia, who may have been President of 
tiie United States ; at die times, and on 
the same terms, conditions, and rcstric- 
tions, as members of Congress are allow- 
ed \o use said books. 

Approved, Jan. 13, 1830. 

No. 3. A Resolution authorizing the trans- 
mission of papers, by mail, relating 
to the fifth Census. 

Resolvedf by the Senate and House 
ef Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 
That so much of the thirteenth section 
of the act of the third of March, one 
thousandaeigbt hundred and twentyfive, 
as restricts the weight of packages by 
mail, shall not apply to the transmission 


of papers relating to the fifth census, or 
enumeration of die inhabitants of the 
United Slates. 

Approved, April 30, 1830. 

No. 4. Resolution for obtaining the nggie- 
gate returns of fomicr enumerations 
of the population of the United States. 

Resolved hy the Senate ami House of 
Representatives of the ASlaits cf 

America in C'ortgrm assembled, That 
the Clerks of the several J)j.strict and 
Superior Courts of the Unitetl Slates be, 
ami they arc, hereby din'cled to trans- 
mit to the Secretary of State, the se\- 
eral returns of the cniinieiaiion ot the 
Inhabitants of the United Staler., tiled in 
their respective offices by diicrtion of 
the several arts of Congie-x, jia^s^d the 
first of March, one thousand seven 4iiin- 
dml and ninety ; the tn enl yeigblli of 
Februavy, one thousand t itibt hundred ; 
the twentysi\th of Maicli.iuic tliousand 
eight liiitidreil and U ii , and the four- 
teenth of March, one ihoun'iiul eight 
hundred and twenty. 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 

No./». Resolution to suspend jiroeoedings 
agniiist the Corpoialion ol the Hou.se 
of llelugc in jNcw Toik. 

Resolved by the Saiate ami House of 
Representatives of the I'm ted States of 
America m Cougrtss astsimhled, 7'hat 
Ibe Secretary ol the 7'n a‘>ury l>»%, and 
is hereby directed to su-^ju nd all pro- 
ceedings for tlie colh elion ol^a debt due 
to the United Stales fioin tlie Society fT 
('orporatioD ol the House ol Refuge in 
the State of New York, until Itie end of 
the next session of (.'oiigres-’. 

No. C. ResoliitioB in n-l-itioii to Uie Com- 
pensation of Office] s ol the iMurine 
Corps. • 

Resolved hy the Seriate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in (Umgress asscnihled. That 
the pay, subsistence, e.moluments and al- 
lowances received by the officers of the 
Marine Corps, previous to the first of 
April, eighteen hundred and twrntyninc, 
be, and the sam%i Jierchy directed (o be 
roiitiniied to them fi-om that date up to 
the twcntycighth of February one thou- 
sand eight lifludrcd and thirtyone. 

No. 7. Resolution requiring annual Re- 
ports to be made to Coiifrress, in relo. 
tioii to applications for rensiona. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of t)^ United States of 



ACTS OF TWENTYFIRST 

America in Congress assembled, Tliat 
the Heads of Department, who may 
severally [be] cliargod with the admin- 
istration of the pension laws of the 
United States of Americn, be, and they 
hereby are, respectively, directed and 
required, a^j soon as may be after the 
openins; of each Session of Congress, to 
present to the Senate and Hou^ of Rop- 
rescnlativ|is, a several list of such per- 
sons, whether Revolutionary, invalid, or 
otherwise, as shall have made applica- 
tion for a pension, or an inci^ase of pen- 
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sion. and as, in <heir opinion, respec- 
tively, ought to be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll, or otherwise provided for, and 
for doing which they have no sufficient 
power or Authority, with the names and 
residence of such persons, the capacity 
in whic^ they served, the degree of 
relief proposed, and a brief statement of 
the grounds thereof, to the end that 
Congress may consider the same. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 
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TRIALS AND LEGAL DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL OUESTIOljrS, 

DECIDED BY THE 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

January Term, 1830. 

James Jacicsoncx. dem Harman V, Hart vs. Tllias Lampliirc. 


I’m** ca*5c was hrouj^ht by writ of 
Erior, from the court ot errors, for the 
Slate of New York. It arose out of a 
coi*thrtin;i claim to a military tract in 
Dryden/rompkins County, and formerly 
part of Onondaga County. 

Tlie title of the plaiutirt' was derived 
fr<yn a patent i*<sued to John Cornelius, • 
July 17th, 17!M), and a convcyniee in 
fee ‘from the patentee, to Il.mry Hart, 
ance^ttir of the plaintiff, dated, January 
j7Ui, J7St, and proved and recorded, 
Apiil ‘doth, 1795. 

Defenilanf s title w^a« derived from the 
same patent, and a deed fioiii the paten- 
tee to Samuel Hroom, executed Juno 
23(1, ICSl, proved Oct. 31st, 1791, and 
recorded April 3d, 179.5. 

S. Hrewer conveyed by deed to W. J. 
Y7c(h iibur^h, by wl.«)m the lot was con- 
v,,»Y(Mi to dclendant. On the 2 1th of 
March, 1797, an act was passed by 
the Aisislaturc of New York, to set- 
tle disputes concerning titles to lands in 
the County of Onondaga. Under this 
act till', land in dispute was awarded to 
defendant. An action of ejectment was 
brought for its recovery, and under the 
directions of the Judge, the jury found a 
verdict for the defendant. T hat decision 
having been confirmed, tin? cause was 
brought up on the following points; 
that the letters patent efeated contract 
that the patentee should not be de- 
prived of his land by any law inconsis-* 
tent wiHi the State Constitution — that 
the act was in violation of the State 
Constitution — ihat it impaired the obli- 
gation o>contr#icts — that the commis- 
■ion created by it was an arbitrary court, 
whose decisions wore not binding — not 


being in conformity with the laws of the 
land. Mr Storrs argued the cause in 
behalf ol the plaintiif, and Mr Hoflinan 
for the defendant. Justice Haldwin de- 
livered the opinion of tho court. 

Doth parties claim the premises in 
question, under John Cornelius, to whom 
the State ot New York granted them by 
patent, dated the 17th of July, 1790, in 
consideration of his military services in 
the revolutionary war. 

Si.x years lieforc the date of the pa- 
tent, and while the title of Cornelius 
was imperfect, he conveyed the picmi- 
scs to Henry Halt, the lather ol the 
plitiiilifT's lessor, by deed, dated January 
17Ui, 1781. proved and deposited in the 
office of the clerk of the County of 
Albany, according to law, on the 25lli of 
April, I7!)r>. 

Henry Hart died in 17SS, leaving the 
plaiiitilf, his only cliild and heir at law, 
who was born the 21st of September, 
1784, removed to Canada in 1791, and 
remained there till 1807, or 1808. when 
he rctunic ; to Albany, where he jesided 
till the commencement of this .suit of 
May Term, 1825 : he claims as heir at 
law to his father. 

On the 2Jd of June, 1784, .lohn Coi- 
ncliu*' ennveyed the sunc premises to • 
Samuel llrooin by deed, duly proved and 
deposited as aforesaid on the 3d of April, 
1795. The title of Broom, by sundry 
mesne conveyances, became vested in 
William J. Vredenburgh. who conveyed 
to 'the defendant. The premises were 
vacant till 1808, wlieii possession was 
taken under Vredenburgh, who then 
held the title of Broom. 

The defendant did not question the 
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original validity of thj deed to Henry 
Hart, but rested his dctcucc on an act 
of assembly of the State of New York, 
passed the 24th of March, 17t*7, to settle 
disputes concerning titles to l^nds in the 
C'ounty of Onondaga, the provisions of 
which are set forth in the case. 

The defendant offered in evidence, an 
award made by two of the coininission- 
eis appointed by this act, awarding the 
land in controversy to William J. Vre- 
denburgh, and John Tatterson, (to w'hom 
Broom had conveyed,) the award was 
dated December 17th, 17J)9, and no di«<- 
sem was entered by the plainiitf. The 
court admittcd^thc aw aid to lie read in 
evidence, and gave in charge to tliejury, 
tiiat it was competent and conclusivt* to 
defeat the title of tlie plaintiff. Jiid*;- 
ment was rendered for the defendant in 
the Supreme Court, and afliiined in the 
court of Errors, and the ca*>e come" be- 
fore us, by wiit of enor, under the 
tnintytifth .‘section of tin* judieiary act. 
7’lu* plaintiff contends, that the act of 
the ii4th of March, 17157, and all pioceed- 
iiig'» under it, are void ; being a \ lol.ition 
both of that part of thi' Constitution of 
the United States w’liicfi declaie'*, tint 
no Slate shall pass any law iiup.iiriiig 
the obligation of contract.^ ; ami of the • 
Constitution of the State of New \'oik, 
wliicli declares that the icgi^laiurc .-hall 
at no time institute any new r<»urt but 
hueli as shall proceed aeeoitliiig to the 
course of the common law, and ilial trial 
hy jury in all cases in wtuch it liatli 
heietofore been used, shall be estabb"li- 
ed, and reinmn in>iolate forever. This 
couit has no authority, on a writ of eiror 
from a Sta»c court, to declare a State 
law void, on account of its collision wiih 
a State Uonslitutioii ; it not being a ease 
embraced in the judiciary act, which 
alone gives pow'cr to issue a writ of er- 
ror in this case, and wdll therefore re- 
frain from expressing any opinion on the 
points made by the plainliff’s counsel, in 
relation to tiie Constitution of New' York. 
Tiie plaintiff insists tlial the patent to 
John Cornelius creates a contiacf wdth 
tiiegiantce, his heirs and assigns, (hat 
they should enjoy the land therein grant- 
ed, free from any legislative regulations 
to be made in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the State ; that the art in ques- 
tion does violate some of its provisions ; 
and therefore impairs the obligation of a 
contract. The court arc not inclined to 
adopt tills reasoning, or to consider tliis 
as a case coiiAng fairly within the clause 
of the Constitution of the I'niled States, 
relied on by the plaintiff. The only 
contract made by the State is a grant to 


John Cornelius, his heirs and assigns, of 
the land in question; the patent coiitainii 
no covenant to do or not to do any fur- 
ther act in relation to the land ; and we 
do not in this case feel at liberty to cre- 
ate one hy iniplicatiou. The State has 
nut hy this act impaired the foicoof the 
grant, it does not profess or attempt to 
take the land from the assigns ot Uornc- 
lius, and jfivc it to one not el.iirning un- 
der him ; neither does tlie award produec 
that efluct ; the grant remains in full 
force, the prqperty conveyed is held hy 
his grantee, and tlie Slate .'x-^scrls no 
claims to it. Tiie question lietween tlie 
paities is, wliicii of the deeds from 
neiiiis c<irries the title. ProsmiiiMg tb.it 
the laws ol New York autljoii/ed a 
soKlier to eonvey Jiis bounty land before 
receiving a patent, and lint at tlie inde 
of the deeds, there \v :>s iju law cuijipei- 
liiig tlie grantees to recoid tliein, they 
w’oii'd lake prioiity limu llieir date 
'I'Jiis IS tilt legal le.sult of the deeds, 
hut there is no eontraet on tlie p.irt of 
the States Ih.il the piiority ol title shall 
de|)«‘)id solely on the juiuciples of the 
eonimon law. or that the Sliitt' shall pass 
IK) law imposing on n grantee the pci- 
ibiijianee of acts whieli v\e*e not iiLCcs- 
sary to the legal opjiation of his deed 
at the time it was tieliveied. It i<« with- 
in the umloubted j) 0 \v< r ol .Stalt‘ legisla- 
tures to pass recunling acts, by which 
the eldei grauti'c .sImII be posiponcMj to 
a yoiingei ; if the piior deni is not re- 
coKleti vvilbin tlie hinili'd time ,* and the 
power IS ibe same, whether the deed is 
dated l»efore or alter the passage of tlie 
recording act. Tboiigb the el'Lct ol 
Mich u Ijw' is to render the piior deed 
Ir.'iudulenl and void against a sulisefjueiit 
piireh,iser, ills not a law iiiijjaii irtg flie 
obligation of eoiitracls ; Mieh too is llq* 
power to pass aels ol limitations, and 
tlieir ellecl. Reasons of sound policy 
liavc led to the geiicraf alfoptioii ot inns 
of both descriptions, and their valirlity 
cannot be questioned. The ‘time ami 
manner of tlieir operation, the exceptions 
to them, and tlie aeLs from wliieh tlio 
time limited .shall begin to run, will ge- 
nerally depend on tjte sound discretion 
ol the. legislature, uv cording to the na- 
ture of the titles, the Hituation of the 
countries, and *the emergency which 
leads to tlieir enaetmenl. Cases may 
occur when the provisions of a law on 
tho.se siilijccts may he as iinrtiKisonahle 
as to amount to a denial of a right, ami 
call for the interposition of the court ; 
but the present i.s not one. « 

The Slate of New YoiK, in 171)4, had 
felt the necessity of legislating on these 
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military lands. The preamble to the re- 
cording act of January, 1794, shows very 
strongly the policy of compelling the 
deeds l.)r these lands to be recorded ; 
and the known condition of that part of 
the State, covered by military grants, 
presented equally* cogent reasons, in our 
opinnin, for the passage of the act in 
question. As this court is confined to 
llie consideration of only one question 
growing ^jl of this law, we do not think 
ii necessary to examine its provisions in 
(Iclail ; It IH sufficient to say, that wo 
can sc(‘ nothing in them inconsistent with 
tin* Constitution of the United States, or 


the principles of sound legislation. 
Whether it is (^nsidcicd as an act of 
limitations, or one in the nature of a re- 
cording act, or as a law sui generis, called 
for by the peculiar situation of that part 
of the St&fe on which it operates ; wc 
are unanimously of opinion, that it is not 
a law which impairs the obligation of a 
contract ; and that in receiving the award 
in evidence, anil declaring it to be com- 
petent and conclusive on the right of the 
plaintiff, there was^io error in the jiulg- 
inentof the court below. The judgment 
is therefore affirmed. 


Hiram Crai<>:\ John Moore, and Ephraim Moore vs. The State of 

Missouri, 


Th 1 s WMS ii writ oferror to the Supreme 
Court of the Mali* of -M s.^ouri. 

The action arose on ,i piornissory note 
given for cmtilioatf’^ is-^ued at the loan 
offiei; oi ChniJtonin .Mi.«">ouri, payable to 
the St.iie of Mi'.'.oiin, under the act of 
theicgi-Iaiuie • (''^talili-limg loan olfice'*.’ 

Mr >ludle\, for the iil.iintilf'^ in crior, 
couUMhled, thatthi" act tiftlie le.[Nlature 
wa** uneoiistiiutional and void: being 
repilL'‘n.inf to the prov i-io:i of the eon-'ti- 
tution ol ilje Cnilt‘d .Slates, wliicdideelares 
that no Male shall eiiiil lull^ of credit. 

IMr llenlon .ippeured toi the dclcndaiit 
in error. 

Mr l^liief .lu'«lice Mai shall ilelivcrcvl 
tin* o|)iiiion of ll:e cmiit , .lu^tiees 'riioinp- 

son. .lohiison and .McLean di'.^unting. 

* # • 

^riii*- 1" a writ of error to a judgment 
rendered in the court of hi^X result, in 
the stale of Mi:tf*iuiii- affirming a judg- 
ment ohi.uned by the Stale in one ol its 
inferior co*irts against llirain Craig and 
olhcis, on a promi'‘S(>r\ n^lle. 

The judgment is in ilie'-e words : ‘ and 
aftcrwaids at a eouit,' N.c, * the panics 
came into court by their atlorney>, and, 
neither parly desirin* a jury, the caii*<c 
is submitted to tlie court ; therefore, all 
anti ningular the m liters ;pul things being 
seen and ho.ird by the court, it is fuiiinl 
by them, that the s.dd ilofeinlanfs did 
assume upon theinselve-^, in manner and 
form, iistnc plainlilf by her couii**el alleg- 
ed. And the court also fiinl, ihat^ the 
consideralmn for whieli the writing 
dcclarctl upon Rnd the assump-sit was 
made, was for the loan ot loan office 


ccifilicatcs, loaned by the st.itc at her 
loan office at Chaiilon ; vvliieh certifi- 
cates wei(: issiK’d, and tlie loan made in 
the manner pointed out by an at I of tin; 
legislature ol thl* said state ol Missouii, 
^appiovoil the 27th day of dun *, 1S21, 
entitled an art 1o. the e.slal)bs|inn;nt ed 
loan offices, and tin* arts anieinlaiory and 
.suppletnnnlai \ 1in*r(to: and the count 
tiu iuiliici find, that tlie pi.untilt has sus- 
tained d Ullage- hv reason of tlie non- 
peiformanet* of tlie asKUinplions and iin- 
(lei takings of ibein, ilie '•aid detciuiants, 
to the sum of two huu'iedand tlirrty- 
seven ilollars and sevenyynnu* cents, and 
do assc-s her damages to tliat sum. 
I'heiefoie U i- eousuleied.' iscr 

'fhe lhstiniiuu> is into the jurialiction 
of the com t 

Tin twent v filili seen in of fie* judicial 
act declares, • ibat a Imal |udgim;iif o.* 
decree in anv suit iii tin* liigliesl court 
of law or equity of a state, in which a 
decision in the suit could be bad, wbeie 
is drawn lo i,uesi!on ‘ tlie v.didiljr ol a 
sliilufe of, or an aulboiily cxeieised ni. ler 
any state, on tlie ground of flioir being 
repugnant to tlie oonstitntii^ii. tri*aties oi 
laws7)f the rniled Stains, and the deci- 
sion is in favor ot sucli their validity,* 

‘ inav he re-examined, an' levcrsed or 
affirmed in the Siipieine Court of the 
United Slates ’ 

To give jurisdiction to Ibis court, if 
must appear in the record, 1. That the 
valfdily of a .statute of thc^l ate ol Mis- 
souri w'OH draw n in question ; on the 
ground of its being repugnant lo the' 
Constitution of the United States. 2. 
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That tlie (lecisiou was in favor of its 
validity. 

1. 'J o determine whether the validity 
of a statute of the State was draun in 
question, it will be proper to inspect the 
ple.idin|rs in the cause, as well as tlie 
jiKl^inent of the couit. 

The declaration is on a proiui8*>ory 
note, dated on the 1st day of Augu.«*t, 
1822, pioiiiising to pay to the State of 
Mi8‘<ouii, on the 1st day of November, 
1822, at the loan oflRce in Chariton, the 
sum of one hundred and ninetyniiie 
dollais niiietynine cents, «uul the two 
per cent per annum, the interest accrii- 
inir on the certificates hoi rowed from the 
Is! of O 'obtr* 1821. Tliis note is obvi- 
ously ^iveii lor ceitihcatcB loaned under 
the act, ‘ lor the cstahin-hmeiit of loan 
cir.ces.* 1 hat act diiects that loans on 
personal securilies shall be* made of sums 
less than two huiulied doliais. This 
nofp is lor one hundred and ninetynino 
dolliUh ninet\ijiiie cents. The art 
directs tliat the cerlifieatcs issued by the 
Slate sliall cany two per rent iiUeie.-^t 
from the date, which inteiest shall he 
calrulaled in the amount of the loan. 
Tfip note piornises to repay the sum, 
with the two per rent interest acciuiug 
on (ho m iifirates lion owed, from the 
)st d/i\ of Oriohcr, 18*21. It caimol be 
doubted (li.it (1h- di rlaration is on a note 
aivrii 111 piir-uanee ol the act wh.ch lias 
hern riieiilionrd. 

\ either r.'in it he douhted that the 
ple.i of non-.i-siimpNit allowvd the de- 
feiiil iiii'i 10 dr.iw into que-tion at the 
tii-il t!ie validity of tlie consideration on 
whirli tin- note wa« given. Kvciv thing 
w liirli di atfirnis the contract, everything 
wliich it to he void, iiiav he pi\t n 

in rvid( lire on the general i«.‘«uc in an 
artieii of as'iiinpsit. The def ndanfs, 
then loie, une at liberty t<i question the 
va!i(lit\ of flu* ronsidrratioii which was 
the f iiu'datinn of the roiitrnrr, and the* 
consMMKionalify of (he law in which it 

01 i '■Iir.itrd 

H.'ive they d'^in* *-0 ? 

Hail t!ie fa»i«.e lieen tried liefore a 
jury, tie* regular course would have 
fieen to move the coiiit to iiistiuct the 
jury that (he art of assembly, in pursu- 
anre of which the note w'as triven. was 
repugnant to the Constitution of the 
TJnit“d ;in<i to except to the 

chaigrol the judges^ if m f^vor of its, 
valid! tv : or a special verdict might have 
been f i’i'i'l hv the j‘u v, stating tbq act 
of a^semhlyatbe execution of tbenote in 
pavmerr of ceriificalos loaned in pursti- 
an-e ol ih.i! act ; and referring its valid- 


ity to the court. The one course or the 
other would have shown that the validity 
of the act of assemhly was drawn into 
question, on the ground of its icpugiiancy 
to ihe Constitution ; and that the decision 
of the court was in favor ol its validity, 
lint the one course or the other, would 
have required both a court and jury. 
Neither could be pursued where the 
oHiee of Lhe jury was peilunntd by the 
court. In such a case, the oh /ions ^uh- 
stitute for an instruction to the juiy, or a 
special veidici, is a stati'inent by tlie 
court of tJie'^ points in tonliovi r''y, on 
winch its jiic'gment is foundnl. 'fhis 
may not be the usual mode of proceeiling, 
but it is liti obvious mode ; and if the 
court of the state has adopted it , this court 
cannot give up substance lor form. 

I’he arguments of counsel cann(j.t he 
sprearl on tlie icconl. 'J he points urged 
ill arguinent cannot appear. Hut the 
motives si.iied by the court on the recoid 
for its jinlgnierd, and which foiin a part 
of tile judgnionl itself, must he consider- 
ed as exliihiiing Ihe points to whit h those 
arguments vveie diiecteil, and the jutlg- 
iiienl as showing the decision of the court 
upon tho o ])oints There was no jury 
to find tlie hicts and relei the law to the 
court; 1ml if the court, which vva- suh- 
.•'titutml for the juu, has found the Uiets 
Of) W'hich its ludgiiieiit was rendcied ; its 
finding iiiu*«t he et'uivalent to the finding 
ofajuiy. Ila-* llie coin t, th<*n, .«Jiih‘<ti- 
luting it-el( for a jury, placed fact'! f.jtoii 
the recoitl, which, connected wiili the 
pleadings, ohow that the act in puiMiaiice 
of which ihl- lio1“ was e\e<i)ted vv .is 
diavvn into (|ii(‘’-tion, on the gioniid of its 
repugiiaiicv l'> the f'oii''tiiut)on 

Alter fimluig that the dt'fendants did 
as'^ume upon ihein'-elves, the c^,Mirl 
proceetU to find ‘ that the con^iuet <ition 
fill which the vv riling declared u)ioii nod 
ihe .is«>um))'<it wa.s made, vvit*^ tlie^o.iii of 
loan oHiee cerlilieatcs lor tied l»y the Stidc 
at her loan office at C’liariton ; which 
certificates were is.sucd and the loan 
made, in the manner (lointcd out hy an 
act of the legislaluie (»f the said State of 
Mis*>oiiii. appioved the 27fli ol* June, 
1821 . entiiled,' &c. 

\Miv dill lint tin* rc'irl stop inirncdiab ly 
after the usual finding that the deferid- 
iinls a^-uined qpon tlieiiHclves Why 
piocced to find that the note was given 
for loan office ceitilicafesissiieil under the 
act contended to he unconstitiijional, and 
loaned in puisuaiice of that act ; if the 
iiiatle.r tlius lonrid W’as irreh^vant to the 
qiicHtion they were to decide ? 

Suppose the statement iiuido hy the 
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court to be contained in the verdict 
of a jury which concludes with referring 
to the (ourl the validity of the note thus 
taken in pursuance of the act; would 
not such a verdict bring the constitution- 
ality ol the act, as well as its conslruc- 
tion, diiectly before the court? We 
think it would : such a verdict would 
find that the consideration of the note 
was loan ollice certificates, tissued and 
loaned ift the manner prescribed by the 
act. What could be referred to the 
court hy such a verdict, but the oblig.i- 
tion of the law ? It finds that the certifi- 
cate'' foi which the note was t!,ivcn, were 
issueil in pursuance of the act, and that 
the contract was made in conformity with 
it. • Admit the shligation of the act, and 
the verdict is for the plaintiff; deny its 
objjgiiion, and the verdict is for the de- 
fendant. On \vhat around can itsoblit^ii- 
lioii he contested, i)ut its repugnancy to 
the Constitution of the United State.s ? 
No other is suggested. At any rate, it is 
open to that objection. If itbeintiiilh 
repugnant to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, tliat repugnancy might have 
heeii iiiged in the Stale, and may conse- 
quently he urged in this court; since it 
is presented by llie facts in the. iccord 
which were found by the court that tried 
thr caiHc, 

It is impossible to doubt that, in point 
of fai’t, (be eonstitutiniiulity of the act 
under wlilch the cerlificales were issued 
thUt forme. 1 (he consulernnon of (his note, 
coiisiituvd (he only real ((ue.xtion made 
hy the p.iriie-', and the only real que.stioii 
decided by llie Coiiil. Hut (he reeo'd 
is to he iiispecteil with judicial eyes; 
and, as it does not state in exprc'ss terms 
that this point uas made, it has been 
led (hat this (^ourt cannot assume 
the f.ict ihat i( was made or determined 
Ai the ttiluinal of the State. 

TIi.. reeord stiovvs distinctly that this 
point existed, .md that iioother did cx'st ; 
the special statement of facts made by 
the Court as exliilnting the foundation of 
its jiidginent contains this point and no 
other. 'I'he record show’s clearly that 
the cause did depend, and must depend, 
on this point alurio. If in such a case, 
the mere omission fif the (’ourt of Mis- 
souri, to say, in terms, that the act of 
the legislature w'a.s comititutional, with- 
draws that point from the cause, or must 
close the judicial eyes of the nppallaiq 
tribunal upon it ; nothing can be more 
obvious, than that the provisions of the 
Constitution, and of an act of Congress, 
may b<^ alway ? cvadctl ; and may be 
ofien, as we t If ink they would be in this 
case, unintentionally defeated. 


But this question has frequently occurs 
red and ha.s, think, been frequently 
decided in this Ccurt. Smith vs. The 
State of Maryland, 0 C ranch, ^S6 Mar- 
tin vs. Hunter’s Le.ssee, 1 Wheat. 255. 
Miller v.^. Nieholls, 4 Wheat. 311. VVil- 
liains V.V. Morris, 12 Wheat. 117. Wilson 
and otheis vs. The Black Bird Creek 
Marsh Company, 2 Peters, 215, and 
Harris vs. Dennie, in this term; are all, 
we think, expressly in point. There 
has been perfect iiniforiiiity in the con- 
stnietion given hy tliis court to the 
twenty fifth section of the judicial act. 
That construction is, that it is not ncces- 
sifry to stale, in terms, on the record, 
that the Constitution, 01 * a treaty or law 
of the United States has been drawn in 
ques|iun, or the validity of a State law, 
oil the ground of its repugnancy to the 
Constitution. It is sutficienl if the rocord 
shows that the Constitution, oi a ticaty 
or law of the United States must have 
been construed, or that tho constitution- 
ality of a Slate law must have been 
questioned ; and the decision has been 
in favor of the party claiming under such 
law. 

We think, then, that the facta slated 
on the record piescntcd the quo'dion of 
repugnancy between the Coii'titution of 
the United Stales and the act ol Missouri 
fo the court for its decision. If it was 
pre'cntetl, wc arc to inquire. 

2. Wh'j the decision of the Court in 
favor of Us validity ? 

Tbc judgiecnt in favor of the plaintifT* 
is a decision in favor of the vali<lily of 
tlie contract, and consequently of the 
\ aliduy of the law bv Ibe authority of 
which the contract was made. 

The case i.s, w’e think, within the 
twenlyfilth section of the judicial act, 
and consequently within the jurisdiclioe 
of this couit. 

This Iirings us to the great question in 
the cause : Is the act of the legislature 
of Mi-soui 1 repugnant to the Constitvuion 
of the I'nitcd States? • 

The eminscl for the plaiiitifTs in eiror 
mainta n that it is repugnant to the Cen- 
.stitution, because its object is tho emis- 
sion of bills of credit contrary to the ex- 
press proiiihilion contained in the tenth • 
section of the first article. 

The act under the authority of \yhich 
tlie cerlifica'es loaned to the plaintiffs 
in error were issued, was passed on the 
2«jh of June, 1821, and is entitled ‘an 
act for tho establishment of loan offices.’ 
The pfiivi-'ion.s that are material to the 
present inquiry, arc comprehended ii. 
Uie third, thirteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
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twentythird and twentyfourth sections of 
the act, which are in thCse words : 

Section the third enacts : * that the 
auditor of public accounts and treasurer, 
under the direction of the governor, shall 
and tiicy arc hereby required to issue 
certificates, signed by the said auditor 
and treasurer, to the amount of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, of denominations 
not exceeding ten dollars, nor less than 
hfty cents (to boar such devices as they 
may deem the most sa/e,) in the follow- 
ing iorm, to wit . “ This certificate shall 
be receivable at the treasury, or any of 
the loan oDices of the state of Missouri, 
in the discharge ot taxes or debts due to 

tJic Stale for ih^ sum of ^ , with 

interest ior the same, at the rate of two 
per centum per annum from this (late, 
the day of 1S2 ’ 

T]hc thirteenth section declares; < that 
the certilicates of the said loan otbec shall 
be receivable at^tbe treasury of the State, 
and b\ all lax gatherers and other public 
officers, in payment of taxes or other 
moneys now due to the State or to any 
county or town (herein and the said cerlili- 
cates sli.ill also be received by all officers 
civil and military in the Shite, in tiie dis- 
charge of salaries and toes of office.* 

The filteeiiih section provides; ‘that 
the commissioners ot the said loan offices 
sliall have power to make loans ot the 
said eeililicales, to cili/eiis of this Stale, 
residing within their respective districts 
only, and in each district a propoition 
shall 1)0 loaned to the citizens of each 
county tliciein, accoiding to the numher 
thereolV 

Section sixteenth. ‘ That the said coin- 
inis>ioiier.s of each of the said oHico are 
furthei authorized to make loans on per- 
sonal securities hy them deemed good 
and sufficient, for sums Ic.ss than two 
hundred dollars: which securities shall 
be jointly and severally bound lor the 
payment of the amount so loaned, with 
interest thereon,’ &c. 

Section twentythird. * That the gene- 
ral ,'issfliribly shall, as soon as may be, 
cause the salt springs and lands attacberl 
thereto, given by Congress to this State, 
to be leased out, and it shall always be 
the fundamental condition in such leases, 
that the lessee or lessees shall receive 
the certificates hereby required to be 
issued, in payment for salt, at a price not 
exceeding that which may be prescribed 
by law : and all the proceeds of the said 
salt springs, the interest accruing to the 
State, and all festates purchased hy offi- 
cers of the said several offices under the 
provisions of this art, and all the debts 
now due or hereafter to bo due to this 


State ; are liereby pledged and constitu- 
ted a fund for the redemption of the cer- 
tificates hereby required to be issued, 
and the faith of the State is hereby also 
pledged for the same purpose.* 

Section twentyfourth. * That it shall 
be the duty of the said lAiditor and trea- 
surer to withdraw annually from circula- 
tion, one tenth part of the certificates 
which are hereby required to be issued,’ 
&c. 

The clause in the Constitution which 
this act is supposed to violate, is iii these 
words: *Mo State shall* * emit hills of 
credit. ’ 

What is a bill of cicdit ? What did 
the Constitution mean to forbid ? 

In its enlarged, and peihaps its literal 
sense, the term ‘ bill ol credit* iiiny com- 
prehend any iii^tmincnt hy uhi(;l,i a 
Jstate engages to pay money at a lulure 
day ; thus inrhidmg a certilicate given 
for inone\ borrowed. Hut the language 
of the Constitution itself, and the iiii^rhicf 
to be fuevented, wliieh we know from 
the history of our country, erpialiy limit 
the interpretation of ihe teiiiis. 'J’he 
word ‘emit,’ i> never i inplo) cd in de- 
seiihmg lhos(‘ contracts by uliiehu State 
binds it»cl( to pay inoru'y at a future day 
foi scr\ices actually received, or for 
money borrowed for piescnl use; ivbr 
are instniments cxcciilcti for such pur- 
poses, in ronunon language, denominated 
‘ hills of Cl edit.’ 1‘o ‘ emit l)ills ol credit,’ 
conveys to the mind the idea of issufWg 
paper intciidetl to circulate threiigli the 
coinmunitN for its oulmai y pin poses, as 
money, which paper is ledi'cmabh* at a 
fiituic da\. This is llu‘ sense in which 
the terms lia\e been ahvays undcr- 
stood. 

At a very early poiiod of our coloni«l 
history, the attempt to supply the want 
ol the piccioiis metals hy a paper inediunl 
was in-'nlc to a con-sidcrahlc extent :. and 
the bills emitted for thi^i purpose have 
been frequently denominated bills of 
credit. Dining the war of oui' revolu- 
tion, wc u'erc driven to this expedient; 
and fiere«).sity compelled ns to use it to 
a most fearful extent. The term has 
acquired an appropiiato meaning; and 
* hills of credit * sigrdfv a pa|>cr niedi jiii, 
intcndeil to circulate between individu- 
als, and he.lwcen> government and indi- 
viduals, for the ordinary pm poses of 
society. Such a medium has been 
always liable to considerable fluctuation. 
Its value is continually changing ; and 
these changes, often great and sudden, 
cxpojic individuals to immense, loss, are 
the sources of riihious ept^eulations, and 
destroy all confidence bctw'ccn man and 
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man. To cut up this mischief by the 
roots, a mischief which was felt through 
the United States, and which deeply 
afTcctcd the interest and prosperity of 
all ; the people declared in their Constitu- 
tion, that no StiUe should emit bills of 
credit. If the prohibition means any- 
thing, if the words arc not empty sounds, 
it must comprehend the emission of any 
paper medium, by a State Cdvernmcnt, 
lor the purpose ol common circulation. 

\\ hai is the character of the certili- 
cati's issued by authority of^he act under 
con.-iileration i What olficc are tliey to 
peilorm? Certificates signed by the 
auditor and treasurer ol llic Slate, are to 
be i^Nurtl by those olliccrs to the amount 
of two liumhed thousand dollars, ol de- 
iiominalions not ('\eeeding ten dollais, 
nor^ss tlian lilly eenls. The paper pur- 
ports, on its lace t<» he receivable at the 
treasury, or it any loan olhee of the State 
of Missouri, in dischaii^c of taxes or debts 
due to the Slate. 

Tile l.iw m ikc'^ them receivable in dis- 
charge ol all taxes, or debt> due to the 
St It'.', O’, any County or town therein; 
and of all salaries and ices ol olUce, to 
all otllecs civil and military witlmi the 
Stale ; and lor >aK sold by the lessees 
of ^le public S'llt woilvs. It a sopU'iIges 
tlie faith and tumls ol the State tor their 
redempljon. 

It .seems impos.sililc to doulit the inlen- 
tioi^of the legislalme in passing this act, 
or to mifctake the chaiai tcrol lhc.se cer- 
tificate'*, hr the ollii’e they were to per- 
forin. The denomiiialion'* of the hills, 
from ten dollars to fillN cent"', tlttcd them 
for tlie.|)nrpose (d’oidmaiv circulation; 
and their leceplion in payineiil of taxes, 
and ilebt.s to the govornmeiil and to cor- 
poi^iticiils, and of salaries and tecs, would 
them currency 'fhey weic lo be 
put into cireulalion; that is, emitted, by 
the goteinment. In addition loalllhe^e 
evidence-* of an^intenlion to make these 
certificates^ the ordinal y circulating nie- 
dmm of the country, the law .speaks of 
them in this character; and diicctslhe 
auditor and trcasurcjr to w'ithdraw annu- 
ally one tenth of them from ciiculation. 
Hail they been lernigd ‘ bills of credit,* 
instead of ‘ corlilicales,* nothing would 
have been wanting to bring them within 
the prohibitory words of the Constitu- 
tion. 

And can this make any real dilTercnce ? 
Is the prof O'^ition lo be maintained, that 
tJic Constitution meant to prohibit names 
and not things ? That a very important 
act, big w*lh grtyit and ruinous mi.«chief, 
which is expressly forbiilden by wonis 
moat appropriate for its description, may 


be performed by the suhstitutioo of a 
nariie.^ That tSo Constitution, in one 
of its most important provisions, may bo 
openly evaded by giving a now name to 
ail old thgig? We cannot thiiiu bo. We 
think the certilicutes emitted under the 
authority of this act, arc as entirely bills 
of credit, as il they had been so denomin- 
ated in the act ilBclf. 

But it IS contended, that though these 
ccrtilicates should be deemed bills of 
crcilit, according the common accep- 
tation of the term, they are not so in the 
seii^e of the CnnslituLion ; because they 
ar^ not made a h'g.il tender. 

flic ('oiisiitutiun itself' furnishes no 
countenance to this distinction. The 
piohibition is general. It extends lo all 
lulls At crcdii, not to hills ol a particular 
description, fhat ti ilmnal must he bold 
indeed, which, without the aid of other 
eYphuiatory words, could venture on this 
construction. Jt i.s the less admissible 
ill tliis ea*»c, because the same clause of 
the Con-tilatioii contains a substantive 
prolii!)ition to the enacLmcnt of tender 
laws. The Con'*titution, therefore, con- 
sidcis the cmisMoii of bills ol credit, and 
the en.ietmcntol Under laws, as distinct 
opcraliims, inilcpendenl of eacli other, 
•which may be separately peitormcd. 
Both aic forbidden. To sustain the one, 
bec.iuse it is not also the other; to say 
that bills of credit may be emitted, if 
they be not in.ule a tender in payment of 
d»‘bi.s; !«., in effect, to expunge that dis- 
tinct in<i( pendent prohibition, and to 
read the clau-ie a-* if it bad been entirely 
omitted. >\'c arc .not at liberty to do 
tins. 

'I'lu* history of paper money has been 
ri'ferred lo, for the purpose of showing 
that its gre.U mischief consists! in being 
made a tender ; an.l that tlicrclore the 
geiieial woiiN of the Consiiiulion may 
be resli allied to a particular intent. 

Was It even true, that the evils of pa- 
per money resulted solely from the qual- 
ity of its beinti in.ide a tender, this court 
would not feel ils-ell’ authorized to*disn- 
gard the plain meaning of word.«, in 
.search of a conjcelural intent to which 
wc are not conducted by the language 
of any p.nl of the instrument. But wo 
do not iliiiik that the history of our 
country proves either, that being inado 
a tender in pavment of debts, is an es- 
sential quality ol bills of credit, or the 
only mischief resulting from them. It 
may, indeed, he the most pernicious; 
but that will not authorize a court to 
conveit a general into a particular pro- 
hibit bn. 

Wc learn from Hutchinson’s History 
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of Ma.osachiisetts, vol. ] . p. 403, that 
bills of credit were clniiicd for the first 
time in that colony in 1690. An army 
returning unexpectedly from an expe> 
dition against Canada, winch had proved 
as disastrous as the plan was magnifi- 
cent, found the government totally un- 
prepared to meet their claims.* Bills of 
credit were resorteil to, lor relief from 
this emharrassnieiit. They do not ap- 
pear to liavc been made a tender ; but 
tiiey wcie not on iVat account the less 
hills of credit, nor were they absolutely 
harmless. The emission, however, not 
being consiilei ahlc, and the bills being 
soon redeemed, the expciimeiit wohid 
have been prohuctive ol not much inis- 
chiet, had it not boeu followed by lepeat- 
ed emissions to a much largiM aipouiit. 
The sub«e([Ut*nt hi"! jry of Md<>achu- 
setts abounds with proofs of the e\ils 
witli which paper money is fraught, 
whether it be or be not a le^al tender. 

Pajier money was also issued in other 
colonies, both in the north and south : 
and v\ bethel made a tender or not, v\as 
productive of evils in proportion to the 
quantity emitted. In the war wdiich 
commenced in Arn^'iicaifi 1 7V>, Virginia 
issued |)5iper money at seveial sueees- 
sive sc''>ions, under the appellation ot< 
treasury not.es. Tliis wa> made a tender. 
Emis'^ioiis were atterwards made in J7t)9, 
in 1771, and in 1773. These were not 
made a tender ; hut they cireulatcd to- 
gether; were n(|ually hiH^ ot ciedit: 
and wen; productive of the same etfecis. 
In 1775 a considerable emisMoii was 
made for the pui jiose^of the war. The 
bills were declared to be euiTcnt, hut 
were not made a tender. In 1776, an 
additional emission wa'< made, and the 
bills w'c re declared (o be a tender The 
hill.4 ot 1775 and 1776 circulated togeth- 
er; were cipially bills o( credit; and 
were productive of ih • same con sequen- 
ces. 

Congress emitteil bills of credit to a 
large amount; and did not, peihaps 
could* not, make them a legal tender. 
This pow’cr resided in the Stales. In 
May 1777, llie legislature of Virginia 
passed an vict for tlie first time making 
the bills of credit, issued under the au- 
thority of Congress, a lender so far as to 
extinguish interest. It was not until 
March, IT^I, that Virginia passed an act 
making all the hills of credit which had , 
been emitted by Congress, and all which 
had been emitted by the State, a Ipgal 
tender in payment of debts. Yet they 
were in every sense of the word bills of 
credit, previous to that time ; and were 


productive of all the con.sequenccs of 
paper money. We cannot then assent 
to the proposition, that the histoiy of 
our country furnishes any just argument 
in favor of that restricted construction 
of the Constitution, for which the coun- 
sel for the defendant in error contends. 

The certificates fur which this note 
wa.s given, being iiitiuth * bilUot credit* 
in the sense of the Constitution, we are 
brought to the inquiry : • 

Is the note valid of which they fur 
the consideration ? 

It has hecVi lung settled, that a pioniisc 
made in coiisi leration ot an net which is 
forbidden by law is void. It will not bo 
questioned, that an act torbidden by the 
Constitution of the Ciiitcd Stall's, \Wiich 
Is the supreme law, is against law. 
Now the Conxtitulion bn bids a Stsye to 
W'lnit bills ol credit.’ Tin* loan of these 
certificates is the very ael which is for- 
bidden. It is not the making of them 
while they he in the loan otliees ; but 
the issuing of tiieni, the pulling them 
into eireulation, vvhieh is> tlic act of 
eiuKsion ; the act tli.i! is torbidden by 
the Constitution. 'J'lie considei alioii of 
this note is the emission ol bills of credit 
liy the State. 'J'he very act winch con- 
stitutes the consideration, is the act of 
eiuilling bills ot credit, in the mode ^ro- 
senbcil by the law ot Missouri; which 
act is proiubited by the Constitution of 
the l-niled States. 

Cases which we cannot disting^iish 
from this in |)ririeipl(;, have bean decided 
ill State conns of great respectability ; 
and 111 Ibis court In the case of tiie 
Springfield Bank rs. Mcriick ct al. 14 
Mass. Kt;p. 322, a note was nnifle paya- 
ble 111 certiiin lulls, tlio lo iinng or nego- 
tiating ot which W' as prohibited .t»y i^at- 
ute, inllicting a penalty for its violation. 
The note was held to he void. Had this 
note been made in consideration o(' these 
bills, instead of being cnade payable in 
them, it would not tiavc been les.s re- 
pugnant to the statute ; and would con- 
sequently have been equally void. 

In Hunt vs. Knickerbocker, 5 Johns. 
Rep. 327, it was decided that an agree- 
ment tor the sale of tickets in a lottery, 
not authorized by the legislature of the 
State, although instituted under the au- 
thority of the, government of another 
State is contrary to the spirit and policy 
of the law, and void. The consideration 
on which the agreement wa^ founded 
being illegal, the agreement was void. 
The books, both of Mas.sacliuae((8 and 
New York, abound with cases tp the same 
effect. They turn updo the question 
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whellicr ttic particular case is within the 
principle, not on the principle itself. It 
has never been doubted, that a note giv- 
en on a consideration which is prolubitcd 
by law, is void. Had tlie issuing or cir- 
culation of certificates of this or of any 
other description been prohibited by a 
statute of Missouri, could a suit have 
been sustained in tlio courl|t of that 
Stale, oitf a note given in consideration 
of tlie prohildted certificate.s ^ If it 
could not, are the prohibitions of the 
Con^tltutlon to be held Icss'Nacrcd than 
those ()1 a State law ? • 

It had been dotoruiined, independently 
of the arts of Conaress on that subject, 
that mailing under the license of an ene- 
my is illegal. Patton vs. Nicholson, 
3 \Vlicat. 204, WAS a suit brought in one 
of tile court" of this district on a note 
given by Nirliolsori to Patton, both citi- 
zens of the United States, for a British 
license. Tlie United States were then 
at w'ar with (Ireat Biitain ; but the li- 
cense was procured without any inter- 
course with the (jiiemy. 7'lie judgment 
ot the Circuit court was in favor ot the 
ilefeiiddiit ; and the piaintilf sued out a 
writ of error. The counsel for the de- 
fendant in error WAS stopped, tlie court 
declurmg that tlie use of a license from 
the enemy being iinlawrul. one citizen 
bad no right to purchase fioni or sell to 
another such a license, to be used on 
boa,iiI an Auieiicaii vessel. The consid- 
eration foi;vvhieli tlie note was given be- 
jng unlAW'lui, it followed of course that 
the note w’us ^ oid. 

A majority oi the court feels constrain- 
ed to savltliAt the consideration on which 
llie note ni tliis case was given, i^ against 
Ihejiiglmst law' of the land, and tliat the 
note it-'clf is utterly v8id. In rcndi ring 
judgment for the plaintiff, (he court for 
the St.ite of Missouri decided in favor of 
the validity of aja^v which is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the United States, 

la the Ai^juiTient, wo have been re- 
minded by one .side of the dignity of a 
sovereign State ; of the huniiliation of 
her submitting herself to this tribunal : 
of the dangers which may result from 
inflicting a wound on that dignity: by 
the other, of Ibc still superior dignity of 
the people of the United States; who 
have spoken their will, m terms: which 
we cannot misunderstand. 


indicated ; or if i^shall be indispensable 
to the preservation of the Union, and 
consequently of the independence and 
liberty of those States : these are con- 
sidcrations* which address tiieiiiselves 
to those departments which may with 
perfect pjopricty he influenced by them. 
This department can listen only to the 
mandates of law ; and can tread only 
that path which is marked out by duty. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Mus-souri lor the first 
judicial district is reversed ; and the 
cause remanded, wnth directions to enter 
jin^'incnt foi the defendants. 

• 

Mr Justice Johnson. 

Tliis is a case of a new impression, 
and irttrinsic difliculty ; and brings up 
questions of the most vital importance 
to the interests of this Union. 

The declaration in the ordinary form ; 
and the part of the record ot the , State 
court, which raises the questions before 
us, is expressed in tlie>u words : ‘ at a 
couit, came the parties, cVe, and 
neither parly requiring a jury, the cause 
is submitted to the court; therefore, all 
and singular, the matters ami things, 
^and cvidericis, being seen and hcaid by 
tlie court, it is found by them that 
the said defendants did assume upon 
themselves in the manner and form as 
the plaintiffs by their counsel allege ; and 
the court also find that the consideration 
for which the writing declared upon, and 
the a""Uiupsit w'as made, was for t/w loan 
of loan otli.:e certificates, loaned by the 
Stale at tier Ioad office at Chariton ; 
wdiich certificates W'ere issued and the 
loan iiuulc in the manner pointed out by 
an act of the legislature of Missoni i ; 
approved, kr. And the court do further 
find that the plaintiff hath sii.staincd 
damages by reason of the non-perform- 
ance of the assumptions and iinilertak- 
irigs aforesaid, of them the saiil defend- 
ants, to the sum, &c ; and therefore it is 
considered thai the plaintiff recover,’ ic. 

In order to iinderstAiid the case, it may 
ho proper to premise, that the territory 
now occupied by the State of Missouri 
h:iving been subject to lire Spanish gov- 
ernment. was at the time of its cession 
governed by tho civil law as modified 
by the Spanish government; that it so 
continued, subject to certain modifica- 
tions introduce d by act of Congress, un- 
til it bccAine a State ; when the people 


I To these admonitions, we can only 

answer ; fliat if the exorcise of that ju- ........ 

risdiclion which has been imposed upon incorporated into their ii^ilutions as 
us by ffic Coiislilulion and laws of the much of the civil law as they thought 
linitod f^ates,# shall be calculated to proper: and hence, their courts of jus- 
bring on tlio.se dangers which have been ticc now partake of a mixed character 
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perhaps combining all ^hc advantages of 
the civil and common law forms. By 
one of the provisions of this law the trial 
by jury is forced upon no one; is yet 
open to all ; and when not demanded, 
the court acts the double part of jui y 
and judge. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the mat- 
ter certified from the record of the State 
court before recited, is in nature of a 
special verdict, and the judgment of the 
court is upon that verdict : and in this 
light it shall he examined. 

The purport of the finding is that the 
vote dccl.'Ufd upon was given M'or a 
loan of Joan offee cerlificates, loaned by 
the State under certain State acts, the 
caption of which is given.* 

Some doubts were thiown out hi the 
argument, wliether we could take no- 
tice of the State laws thus found, with- 
out being set out at length : but in this 
there ran be no ijueslion ; whatever 
Jaws that court would take iiolire of, 
we must of necessity receive and con- 
sider, as if fully set out. 

By the acts of the Slate designated by 
the court in their finding, the odicerH of 
the treasury department of tlie Stale 
wore authorized to create ccilifu nie'* oi 
small denominations, from ten dollars 
down to fifty cents, hearing interest at 
two per centum per annum, and to loan 
these certificates to individuals; taking 
in lieu thereof promis-ory notes, payalilc 
not exceeding one year from the date, 
with not more lhao six per cent interest, 
and Tcdeeinahle by iiisf aliiicnls not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent every six months, 
giving mortgages of landed properly for 
security. 

These certificates were in this form : 

‘ This certificate shall he receivable at 
the treasury, or any of the loan offices of 
the Slate of Missouri, in the discharge of 
taxes or debts due the State, for the sum 

of $ , with interest for tiie same, 

at the rate of two per centum pei anrniin 

from fhis date, the day of 

182 which form is set out in, and pre- 
scribed hy the act de.signatcd in the find- 
ing of the court. 

This w'rit of error is sued out under 
the twentyfifth section of the judiciary 
act; upon the supposition that the 
State act is in violation of that provnion 
in the Constitution which prohibits the 
States from emitting bills of credit; and 
that the note declared on is void, as hav- 
ing.been takpn for an illegal considera- 
tion, or without consideration. 

As a preliminary question, it has been 
argued, that the case is not within the 
provisions of the twentyfifth section ; 


because it docs not appear from anything 
on the record, that this ground of de- 
fence was specially set up in the courts 
of the State. But this we consider no 
longer an open question ; it has repeat- 
edly been decided liy this court, that if 
a special verdict or the instruction of a 
court involve such facts as that the 
judgment must neccssaiily affirm the 
validity of ‘the State law, or invalidity of 
a right set up under tJie laws or Consti- 
tution of the United States ; the case is 
sufficiently hrougiit within Uie provisions 
of the twenyfij’tli section. 

TJic judgment of the court in this 
ca.se ntlinns the validity of the rontrart 
on which the suit is instituted. And 
thi.s could not have been affirmed, un- 
less on the a.'isumption that the act in 
w'iitch it hail its origin was constitutiCial. 

In the argument ol eoiineil the ob- 
jections to this contract were presented 
in the form of ohjcctimis to llio consider- 
ation. But tlii.s vv.is nnijcccssary to his 
argument; since even a vainaldo con- 
sideration will not make good a contract 
in ii.scif illegal. These notes originato 
directly under the law of Missouri ; 
they arc taken in pursuance of its pro- 
Msioii^ ; have theii oiigiii in it ; and rest 
for their validity upon it; and if (l^at 
law be void, mii^l fall with it. Whether, 
therefme. the hills for which they were 
given {>c void oi valid, if the law' he void, 
the notes would be so. ^ 

'riuMc are some dilficullics on the sub- 
ject of consideration, for which* 1 would 
reserve mjself until they become una- 
voidable. But it is nut one of those dif- 
ficulties that, as a guide for tho State, 
the power of the Stales over tlic^Jdws of 
conlracls will legalize a rontrart made, 
under whatever hw, or for wS itefcr 
consideration. That argument inakqs 
the act to justify itself; and is a direct 
recurrence to that exorcise of sovereign 
power wdiich it was the ‘leading princi- 
ple of the Constitution that each should 
renounce, so far as it was incompatible 
wdth flic provisions of the Constitution ; 
the objects of which were the security of 
individual right, and the perpetuation of 
the Union. ^ 

The instrument is Jooil letter unless 
its effect be to invalidate every net done 
by (he States irr violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And as 
‘ the universal modus operand! by free 
States must be through (hcirtLcgislo- 
turcs, it follows, that the laws under 
which any act is done, importing a 
violation of the Constit|ition enust be 
a deail letter. The language of tho 
Constitution is, * no State shall emit bills 
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of credit;’ and this, if it moans anything, 
must mean that no State shall pass a 
law which has for its object an emission 
of bills of credit. 

^ It lollows, that when the otHcers of a 
State undertake to act upon such a law, 
they act without authority ; and that the 
contracts cntL*red into direct or inciden- 
tal to such llieir illegal proceedings, are 
lucre nullities. • 

This lead's us to the main question : 

•“ V» as this an emission of bills of credit in 
llic sense of the Constitution?’ And 
here tJic dilhculty which presents itself 
is to <i(;termine whether it was a loan or 
an cmH^ioii of paper money ; or, per- 
haps, whelhcr it W'as not an ciriissioii of 
paper mone^ under the disguise of a 
loan. There cannot he a douhr that this 
latlcf view of the subject must alwax a 
be examined ; (or that whicli it is not 
permitted to do dircclU’, cannot be legal- 
ized by any rhana»^ of names or forms. 
Acts done ‘ in fraiideiii Icgis,’ are acts in 
\iolalion ot laiv. 

The great difficulty, as it is here, must 
ever be to dc'U'rminc, in each ca-c, 
whether it he a loan, or an emission of 
bills of credit, 'fhiit the States have an 
unlimited pow er to oireet the one, and 
ure^live^leil of power to do the oilier, are 
propositions equally unquestionable ; but 
where to draw the discriminating line is 
the great dilfirulty. 1 tear it is an insu- 
petwblc ditbculiy. 

The tcv’ins, ‘ hills of credit,* are in 
.thcmsolves vague and general, and, at 
the present day, almost dismissed fiom 
our laiiijii.ige. it is then only by re- 
horling the noinenclaliire of the day 
of the cJmstiiution (hat we can hope to 
ge%at idea which the framers of the 
Constitution attached to it. The quota- 
tiAn from Hutchinson’s History of Mas- 
sachugetts, therefore, was a proper one 
for this purpose f xiasinuch as the sense 
in which a word is used, by a distin- 
guished historian, and a man in public 
life in our own country, not long before 
the I evolution, furnishes a satisfactory 
criterion for a delinition. It is there 
used as synonymous xvith paper money; 
and we vvill lind it i>islinc!ly used in the 
same sense by the lirst Congress whicl^ 
met under the present Cpnstilution. 

The whole history and legislation of 
the time prove tliat, by hills of credit,, 
the frarn^i’s of the Constitution meant 
paper money, with reference to that 
which had been used in the States from 
the comnjiBncement of the century down 
to the time whi/li it ceased to pass, be- 
fore reduced to its innate worthlessness. 

It was contended, in argument, for the 

22 • 


defendant in erro^, that it was essential 
to tho description of bills of credit in the 
sense of the Constitution, that they 
should be made a lawful tender. Hut 
his own (uiotations negative tliat idea, 
and the Constitution does the same, in 
the general prohibition in the States to 
make anything but gold or silver a legal 
tender. If, however, it were otherwise, 
it would hardly avail him here, since 
these certificates were, as to their offi- 
cers* salaries, dccla^d a legal tender. 

The great end and object of this re- 
striction on the power ot the States, will 
furnish tlie best definition of the terms 
under consideration. T^e wliolc was 
intended to exclude everything from 
use, as a circulating medium, except 
gold and silver; and to give to the Uiii- 
tc<l States the exclusive control over the 
coining and valuing of the metallic me- 
dium. That the teal dollar may leprn- 
sent property, and not the shadow of it. 

Now, if a Slate were to pass a law 
declaiiiigthat this representative of mo- 
ney shall be issued by its officers, this 
would be a palpable and tangible case ; 
and wc could not hesitate to declare such 
a law, and every contract entered into 
on t!ie issue of such paper, purporting 
•a promise to return the sum horioweil, 
to lie a mere nullity. 15irt suppose a 
Stale enacts a law aiithori/dng her offi- 
cers, to boirow a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and to give in lieu thereof certili- 
cates of one hundred dollars each, ex? 
pres-'ing an acknowletlginciit of the debt ; 
It is piesumed there could he no ohjec- 
tion to this. I’licn suppose tli.il the next 
year she authorizes these certificates to 
be broken up into ten, live, and even one 
dollai bills. Whcie can be the objec- 
tion to (his ? And if, at the instiliitioii 
of the loan, (ho individual bad given for 
the script his note at twelve months, 
in«!tead of paying liic c.idi ; it would be 
but doing in nnotbci form what was here 
done ill Missouri ; and what is often 
done, in principle, whore the loan is cot 
required to be paid immediately inVash. 

Pursuing the scrutiny -farther, xvitli a 
view to bringing it as close home to the 
present case ns possible r a State having 
exhausted its treasury proposes to anti- 
cipate its taxes for one, two or three 
years ; its citizens, or others, being will- 
ing to aid it, give (heir notes payable at 
. sixty d lys, and receive the script of the 
State at a premium, for the advance of 
their credit, which enables the State, by 
discounting those notes, to* icalizo the 
cash. Thcie could be no objection to this 
negotiation; and their script being by 
contract to be receivable in taxes, noth- 
ing would be more natural than to braak 
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it up into small parcels order to adapt 
it to the payment of taxes. And if in 
this state it should be thrown into cir- 
culation, by passing into the hands of 
those who would want it to meet their 
taxes, I see nothing in this that could 
amount to a violation of the Constitution, 
'rhiis far the transaction partakc.s of the 
distinctive featuies of a loan ; and yet it 
cannot be denied that its adaptation to 
the payment of taxes does give it one 
chaiacteristic of a circulating medium. 
And another point of similitude, if not of 
identity, is the provision ibr forcing the 
receipt of it upon those to whom the 
State had incuihed the obligation to pay 
money. 

I'he result is, that these certificates 
arc of a truly amphibious charactei ; but 
what then should be the course of this 
court ? My conclusion is, lhaf, as it i.s a 
doubtful case, for that reason we arc 
bound to pronounce it innocent. It does 
indeed approach as near to a violation of 
tJie Conslilulioii as it can well go. with- 
out violating its prohibition ; hut it is in 
the exercise of an unquestionable right, 
although in rather a questionable form ; 
and I am hound to believe that it was 
done in good faith until the contrary 
shall more clearly appear. 

Believing it then a candid exorcise of 
the power ol borrowing, I feci myself at 
liberty to go further, and brielly to sug- 
gest Iw’o points, on which these hlll.s 
vary from tlic distinctive features of the 
paper money of the revolution. 

1. On the face of them they hear an 
interest, and for that rea.son vary in val- 
ue every moment of their existence ; 
this disqualifies thorn for the use.s and 
purposes of a oil dilating medium ; which 
the universal consent of mankind de- 
clares should he of an uniform and un- 
changing value, otherwise it must he 
the subject of exchange, and not the me- 
dium. 

2. All the paper medium of the revo- 
lution, consisted of promises to pay. 
This is a promise to receive^ and to re- 
ceive in payment of debts and taxes due 
the State. This is not an irnmaferi- 
al distinction ; for the objection to a 
mere paper medium is, that its value 
depends upon mere national faith. But 
this certainly has a bettor dependence ; 
the public debtor who purchases it may 
tender it in payment ; and upon a suit 
brought to recover against him, the Con- 
stitution contains another provision’ to 
which he may have recourse. As far 
as the feeble powers of this court ex- 
tend, he would he secured (if he could 
ever need security) from a violation of 


his contracts. This approximatc.s them 
to hills on a fund ; and a fund not to be 
withdrawn by a law of the ^tatc. 

Upon the whole, I am of opinion that 
the judgment of the State Court should 
be affirmed. 

Mr Justice Thompson 

This case comes up by writ of error, 
from the State Court of Alissouri, on a 
judgment recovered against the plain - 
tills in error, in the highc^t court in that 
Slate ; and tiic first question lliai has 
been made here, is, whether tiiis court 
has jurisdiction of the ca^e, under the 
twenty tilth section of the judicial y act of 
178.9. 

If the construction of this tw’cnty fifth 
section was now for the first time brought 
before this court, I should entertain i^ery 
serious doubts whether this case came 
within it. The fair, and as I think, the 
clear impoit of that section is, that some 
one of the ca.ses therein slated, did, m 
point of fact f arise, anil was drawn into 
que.slioii ; and did receive the judgment 
and decision of the Slate Court. It is 
not enough that such rjiiebliun mi^ht 
have been made. A party may waive 
the right sceured to him under this .sec- 
tion. This would not in any manner affect 
the jurisdiciion of the State Court : and 
might of com so be waived. In the pres- 
ent case, there is no doubt but the facts 
which appealed before the Stale Court 
presented a case w’hich might proptMy 
fall within this section. 7'he dc fendanis 
might have insisted that the State law 
was unconstilntional, and Hiat the cer- 
tificates issued in pursuance of its pio- 
visions were void. And if the equrt had 
sustained the act, it would hn\ e been 
one of the cases wjjhin the twcUyfi£th 
section. But tlie court was not hound 
to call upon the party fn raise the objec'^- 
tion, for the purpose of putting the jcause 
in a situation to be brought here by writ 
of error. It cannot he doubted but that 
there might have been on express waiver 
of this right; and T should think an im- 
plied waiver w'ould equally preclude a 
review of the case by this court ; ami 
that such w’aiver ought to he implied in 
all cases where it dot s not appear that 
in point of fact the question was made, 
and recei\ed thC' judgment of the State 
Court. But to entertain jurisdiction in 
4J]i.s case, is perhaps not going farther 
than this court has already gone, and I 
do not mean to call in question Uicse de- 
cisions ; hut have barely noticed the 
question, for the purpose of rtt|^ng the 
rule by which 1 think a'll cases under 
Uiis section should be tested. 
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'I'hu more important question upon the 
merits of the ease i^, whether the Con- 
stitution of the United States interposes 
uiiy impediment to the plaintitV’s right of 
recovery in this ease. And this question 
1ms been pre.eivtcd at the bar under the 
following points : 

1. Whether the certificates issued un- 
dt'r tlu; provisions of the law of the State 
of Mis'*vuri, !iie hills of credit, within 
tlie >‘en>e ami meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 

2. If <> 0 , uhellier, as they formed the 
coti'^iilcr.iuon of the not^ on which the 
jud'^'iiiMit below was recovered, the note 
W’a'* rm-lered thereby void and irrecov- 
erable. 

Tiic first is a very important question, 
and not I’lee from diliicully and one 
U}l4n which I 1 m\u enteitameii serious 
doubts', but loolviii:! at it in all iti bear- 
ings,' and couside. nui; {be con''e(jnen- 
ccs to w hicb tlio Mile e>lal)li'’bod by a 
inajoiil} of the comt will lea.!, when 
earned out to iss lull extent, I am com- 
pelled to di'.sunt liosii the opinion pro- 
iiouneed in llii- ra'«e. 

The limitation upon the powers of the 
Stale ol Ml^•'OU^l, winch is suppf sed to 
have heeii triin'>c'Oiuh*d, is contained in 
llw* tenth •.(’ction of tluj fl^^t article ol' 
the Coi‘-titution of the United States. 
‘No State •.ball tinii l»ills of cic.iil.’ Aie 
the ocrtiiicate^ is^iUfd under tho authori- 
Ijiof the Missouri l.iw, hills of credit 
within trills prohihition ? 

The form of the cerlifieatc is pre- 
scribed in the third section of the act (act 
27lh of June, IS'il,) ar. follows : 

‘ Tl\s ccitificalc sh.ill be receivable at 
the trj^isury or any of the loan offices of 
tlielHdlccf .Mi.-sosiri, in the discliargo 
of taxes or debts due to the Sl.ita, for the 
^ ^ with interest for the same 
at it^'o per rcqluni per jninuin, from this 
date,’ f^c. And the thirteenth sceliou 
declares. ‘ that the certificates of the said 
loan office shall bo receivable at llic 
treasury of the State, and by oH tax 
gatherers and other public officers, in 
payment of taxes or other moneys now 
duo, or to becoiiKV due to the State, or 
any county oi town therein ; and tho 
said ccriilicatcs shall aUo bo received 
by all officers, civil afid niilitaiy, in the 
State, in the discharge of salaries anil 
fees of office.’ It is proper here to n(^ 
ticc, tlfat if the latter branch oi this sec- 
tion should bo considered as conflicting 
with that prohibition in the Constitution , 
which ieclari^ that no State shall make 
anvthino' hut gold and silver coin a tender 
iu payment of debts ; no such question is 


involved in the case now licfore the 
court, and the laV may bo good in part, 
although bad in p-art. 

Tho precise meaning and interpreta- 
tion of t^e terms, bills of credit ^ has no 
where been settled ; or if it has, it ha.s 
not fallen within my knowledge. As 
used iif the Constitution, it cm taiiily can- 
not be applied to all obligations, or 
vouchers, given by, or under the au- 
thority of a State for the payment of 
money. The riglU of a Slate to bonow 
money cannot bo questioned ; and this 
necessarily implies the right of giving 
s^mc voucher for the repayment : and it 
would seem to me difl^cnlt to maintain 
the proposition, that such voucher can- 
not legally and conslilution.dly assume 
a negotiable charactci ; ami as such, to 
a cei lain extent, pass as. or become a 
sub-!lilute for, money. The act does not 
profess to make these ceriilicatcs a cir- 
culAling medium, or siibstitiiti} for mo- 
ney. Tlicy are (except as relates to 
public officers) made rereivahic only for 
taxes and debts due to the State, and for 
salt sold by the lessees of salt springs 
belonging to the St ile. These arc 
!.pcrdal and limited objects; and these 
ccrlitie.ites cannot answei the purpose 
of a circulating medium to any consid- 
erable extent. 

A aiuiple promi.<c to pay --’“Tn cf mo- 
ney, a bond or otiier seeuiity given Tor 
the payment of the same, cannot be eon- 
sideied a bill of credit, nitliin tlie se^so 
of the Constitution. Sneli a eonstiuctioii 
would take fioiii the Stales all power to 
borrow money, or execute any obliga- 
tion lor the repayment. The natural 
and literal meaning ol tlie terms, import 
a hill drawn on credit mereh/y and not 
bottomed upon onv real or .sub.itantial 
fund for its redomplion. There is a ma- 
terial and well known disiitirlion be- 
tween a bill di awn upon a fund, and one 
drawn upon credit only. A bill ol cred- 
it may tlicieforc be eonsideicd a !)ill 
drawn and reeling meiely upon tho '"'ed- 
fT of the drawer ; as contiadUirtguishcd 
from a fund conslituled or pledged lor 
tho pavment of tho hill. Thus, the 
Constitution vests in Congress the power 
toboirow inuriey on tlie credit of the 
United Slates. A bill drawn under such' 
authority would be a bill of credit. And 
this idea is more fully expressed in the 
old Confederation (Art. 9). ‘ Congress 

shall have power to boirow money oi 
mit bills on tho credit of the United 
States.’ Can the ceifificatcs issued 
under the Missouri law, according to tho 
fair and reasonable construction of the 
act, be said to rest on tho credit of tho 
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{State ? Although th^^ securities taken 
fur the certificates loaned are not in 
terms j)ledged tor their redemption, yet 
tliesc ;<ccui-ities constitute a fund amply 
sufllcient for that purpose, aTu\ may well 
he considered a fund provided for that 
])urposo. The certificates arc a mere 
loan upon security in double the amount 
loaned. And in addition thei eto (section 
29), piovision is made expressly for con- 
stituting a fund for the redemption of 
tlicse certificates. Tnesc are guards and 
dittos against their depreciation, by in- 
suring tiicir ultimate redemption. 

The emissions of paper money by fac 
State'-, previoui/ to the adoption ot the 
constitution, were, properly speaking, 
hii)« of credit ; not being bottomed upon 
any find coii'.titutcd for their recleinp- 
tion, hut resting solely for that purpo<.c 
upon the cicdit of the State issuing the 
same. There was no cheek tlierclore 
upon excessive issues ; and a great de- 
preciation and loss to holders of such 
hi!! lollowcd ns matter of course. I’lit 
whrn a fund is pledged, or ample pro- 
vision made for the redemption of u bill 
or vouelier, whatever it in. y he calleil, 
there IS but little danger ot a deprecia- 
tion or lu9S. 

But should these certificates be con- 
.<iidered billA of credit, under an enlarged 
seii'c of .such an instrument ; it does not 
iieces^aiil} follow that tiiey are bilU of 
credit, within the sense and meaning of 
the Constitution. As no precise and 
teciinical me-aning or interpretation of a 
hill of credit has been shown, wc may 
w ith propriety look to the state ot things 
at the adoption of the Constitution, to 
ascertain what was probably tiie under- 
standing of the convention by this limi- 
tation on the power of the Stales. The 
State emissions of paper money iiad been 
excessive, and productive of great mis- 
chief. In some States, and at some 
times, such emissions were, by law, 
made a tender in payment of private 
debts ^ in others not so. But the great 
evil that existed was, that creditors were 
compelled to take such a depreciated 
currency, and articles of property in pay- 
ment of their debts. This being the 
mischief, it is an unfair construction of 
the Constitution to restrict the intended 
remedy to the acknowledged and real 
mischief. The language of tha Consti- 
tution may perhaps be too broad to admit 
of this restricted application. But. to 
consider the a'irlificates in question bills 
of credit within the Constitution, is, in 
my judgment a constructioD of that in* 
strument which will lead to serious em* 
barrdisrncnt with State legislation) as 


existing in almost dvery member of the 
Union. 

If thesso certificates arc hills of credit, 
inhibited by the Constitution, it a])pcars 
to me chthcuU to escape the conclusion, 
that all hank notes, issi’cd either by the 
States or under their autliority and pei- 
mission, arc bills of credit ; l.tlliiig 
within the prohibition. They are 
certainly, in point of form, 'Js much 
bills of credit ; and if being U'.imI 
a circulating racdiiiin, or substitute 
for money,' makes these ceitilieatt‘s 
bills of credit, hank note': .11 iiMne I'ln- 
phatically sucli. Ami n«»i oi\|y the 
notes of banks directly und«T the man- 
agement and control of a State, of wliicVi 
dc'irription of hanks there are several in 
the United States, but all notc'. of l^nks 
c<«t4iblishe(i under the authority of a 
State, must fall within the prohibition. 

1 or the States cannot ctM l.nnly do tint 
indirectly wliich tliey cannot do directly. 
And if they cannot is-Jin' hank notes hc- 
caiise they arc hills ot credit, tlioj cannot 
authorize others to do it. If tiii*» cirruil- 
ous mode of doinff the business would 
t.ike the case out ol the proliihition, it 
would equally apply to the INIi-souri 
ceitilicales ; tor they wen* is^Ul•d by 
persons acting under the authority ot 
the State, and indeed could be issued in 
no o*hcr way. 

This prohibition in the Constitution 
could not have been intended to fUkc 
Irom the States all power whaWver over 
a local circulating medium, and to su(>- 
press all paper currency of every ilo- 
scriplion. 'flic power is given to Con- 
gress to coin money ; and the Sftlcs are 
prohibited from coining inoiiei. But 
to construe this as embracing ^ paper 
circulating incdiiiirfbt every description, 
and thereby render illegal the issuing bf 
all bank notes by or under the autjiority 
of the States, will not, J presume, he 
contended for by any one, and I am un- 
able to d^^cove^ any sound and siib.stan- 
tial reason why the prohibition does not 
reach alt such bank notes, if it extends 
to the certificates in question. 

The conclusion to which I have come 
on thi.s point, render it unnecessary for 
me to examine the second question made 
at the urgunienti I am of opinion, that 
the judgment of the Stato court ought to 

be affirmed. 

• • 

Mr Justice M*Lean. t 

Several cases, depending upon the 
same principles, were brought into this 
court, from the Suprenj,e Court of the 
State of Missouri, by writs of error. 

In the case of Hiram Craig and otliers, 
the declaration seta forth the cause of ac- 
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Vion III Ibc lollowins terms, viz. ‘ For ii 
tlwit whereas, hcri'tolorc, on the day h 
of Aumist, in the ycviir of enr Lord v 

at the f’uun!\, &f, the said Craif^, John e 
MoDre and L\dirAini Mooic made liicir o 
ceilain pnnriis'^ory note in writing, bear- t 
injr (late, ^e, and then and tlierc, for & 
value ri‘e('ivcd, jointly and .severally, s 
j)ioinis.t*d to \} \y to the Slate bf Missouii, a 
on (he fst (lay ol November, 1S22, at the ( 
loan ofliee in ('haiitoii, the sum ol one. 
Imndied .ind innetyninc ihillars and nine- 
ty nine rents, and the two jier centum s 
IHM- annnm, the intoiestTiecruing on the }• 
eertn'ieates hoi rowed from the 1st day of i 
O^tohei, I'-il, neveitludo-s,’ is-C. t 

I’lie g. iieral i>sne of non assumpsit * 
liaving been ple.idetl in each case, the 
Cil*cnii court of C iiaiilou, in whieh the 
fiiiits were romnn'need, leinlered jndg- 
jiients in la\oi 'd ihe plainlili; Tim tol- 
lowin-r enliN, in the ease ol Craig and 
otherJ, uas made on the record ‘ And 
afteiwaid.s at a court liegun and held at 
C:ii:iii!on,on Mon-l n tl.e M ot Novein- 
l.ei, and on tl.e -econd day ot said 

court, the paitn shy then attorneys ap- 
pealed. an I nedhei paity leqniiinor a 
jnrN, the eail-oi> Mduoilted to (he eouil , 
tW'Veloie. all and singular tiie mattus 

he, nil In till' Ill'll'. 1' *' f'li'*"' 

111, It tlii'^.nil il.'li'ii.l."''' ill'l "I’"'; 

tl».|iisi lii-. ill iii 'iiiHi' ‘1“'* toi'i' «'• ‘''‘; 
pi litilill,' cimii-i l .illi iii; 1 .iii'l 
Illl. 1 till.l 111 ii ll"' I ■ill'lilH''''""" f 
till" ttiiiiim iii'il'i'’it i^l’'"* ,“"V '•''V 

loin jyVne eeHilua C', loaned h\ the 
wIlll-lX-ltllUMll" '"'I'' l''"'-''’i ‘ 

1.7, n iIi.U- ill «'»■ 'T.'llrlr.*,;. . f 

mi .icl of III.- 111 the M.iti <>l 

Ml. .our. . .null O' '"I tr,"’ 

1S->1*; cimih it“.''i‘ X* 7 'll' 

iiu-iil"l li/.iii “I'ie,'.. iiiul the act- .iiiun- 

(lalorv aia .ii|)|il''Oii'iil " >' thei'elo- . i 
th. cou.^io h..l!i- i- '''' ‘i 
lilV hath sii-t.ii»i-i il-ii'iii:*’*; 
rut „OH-I.e.li.rni.i.'.-0 "1 ihe as...,,,,.- 

.laiits, to tl.e Mi.mot two hui.iheil and 

Ihiitv-ieveii dollar,. an.l>eveutjmiietc .. 

The.refoic it i- eoii-i.lio' d, N.r. 

An appeal w.is t..ken to the Soprcino 
Cotto'J^M.H.ouri. .1. °* 

ineiit and the olheis uire a-li'inul. 

The first tinestion whieh this case pro- 
senu for consider, .t.on, arises ninlcr tl^o 
twentvlifth seelioii id the judiciary 
'o7l7«<lVwhi?l. i rorides. ‘that a final 
iudRmmil or decree in •■'ny ‘ 

highest cou.t of law or equity of a SUtc 
O • 


in which a decision in the suit could be 
had, where is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an authoiity 
exercised under any State, on the ground 
of their ficing repugnant to the Consti- 
tution, treaties or Jaws of the United 
Slates,* and the dcci.sion is in lavor of 
such their validity,’ may be rc-examined 
and reversed or alfirmcd in the Supremo 
Court of the United States upon a writ 
of error. • 

Had not the point been .seltl^ by 
several adjudications in .similar e.'ffis, I 
should entertain strong doubts whether 
if sulfieicntly appeared on the record, 
that liic validity of the slatntc of Mis- 
souii was drawn in quoslion, on account 
ot its repugnance to the Coiislilution. 
In the finding of the Chariton Circuit 
Court, the art is referred to, and (he 
consideration of the note is stated ; hut 
it no where appears in the record, that 
the validity of the statute was contested. 
And as this is tin; only ground on which 
this court can lake juriMhction of the 
ease, il would .seem to me (hat it should 
not be lelt to inleiencc. but he clearly 
slated 111 Die proceeding 

in lilt* Supreme Court of Mi‘'Sou)“i, the 
* judgment ot the Circuit Couit was 
allirined; hut it do(‘S not. appear wlrat 
ol))oetions lo the atliimance vveie mge.d 
before Iho court. Tills rpie-tion, how- 
ever, seems not to ho open, and 1 yield 
to the force of prior adjudications. Two 
points must necessarily he eonsidered 
in the imestig.dion of the mcTits of this 


*1 Vre the certificates anthoiized to 
be issm'd by the law of Missoiui, bills 
ot eiedU, witiiin the meaning ol the 
Coiishtution? . 

2. If they ere hills o( credit, is the 
note on uliicli this suit was brought 

'""ll’is contended bv the counsel for the 
niiintills 111 enor, that any paper issued 
hv a Slate, that rontams a piomise to pav 
accv!...n >u.n. '.ml i..ii.l.-n.l< <! •<> S’ .med 
as a medium of i-ii-ciil''l'';“> '•* a h'll 
credit, and comes within the inischuT 
'RiiinJl whicl. Ill'- ('o'»t't'.l.m. mlemlert 
to .'niiril. In illii‘ir«l-"i'‘ cil tliii position, 
a ruforcncc H made to tlic depreciated 
ciirrencv of the revolution. . , - 

Durins that moat eventful period of 
„ur liietory. hilla of credit fofjned 
rurveney of the country; and cvciy- 
tldn- of ereater value was excluded 
■ X circulation. These diiUs were TO 
multiplied hy the different States and by 
(loncress, that their value was greatly 
imnl^ircd. This loss was attempted to 
he covered, and the growing wants o 
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the Government supplied, by increased 
emissions. I'hcse caused a still more 
rapid dcpreeiiition, until the credit of 
the bills sunk so low as not to be current 
at any price. Various statutes w’ere 
passed to force their circulatipn, and 
sustain their value ; but they proved 
ineffectual. For a time, creditors were 
compelled to receive these bills under 
the penalty of forfi^ting their debt; 
losing the interest ; being denounced as 
cnettes to the country, or some other 
penalty. I'liesc laws destroyed all just 
relations between creditor and debtor ; 
and so debased fi currency produced the 
most serious evils in almost all the rela- 
tions of society. Nothing hut the ardor 
of the most elevated patriotism could 
overcome the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments growing out of this state of things. 

It will be tound somcvvbat difficult to 
give a satisfactory detiiiilion of a bill of 
credit. Ill what sense it was used in 
the Constitution, is the object of inquiry. 

Different nations of Europe have emit- 
ted, on various emergencies, three de- 
scriptions ot papei money; 1. Notes, 
stamped willi a certain' value, which 
contained no promise of payment, but 
were to pass as money. 2. Notes, re- 
ceivable in piiyiiiciit of public dues, with 
or without interest. 3. Notes, which 
the (iovernmenl promised to pay at a 
futiiie period spccilied, with or without 
irricrest, arid w hich were made leceiva- 
ble in payment of taxes and all debts 
to the public. 

Bills of the last class wcie issued dur- 
ing the revolution ; and in some of the 
colonies they had been omitted long be- 
fore that time In IfflM) bills of credit 
were for the lir&t time issued, as a sub- 
stitute for money, in the colony of Mas- 
sacbiihctts Bay, as stated in HutcJiin'-on’s 
history'. In i716 a large ciiiission was 
made and lent to the inhabilaijt», to be 
paid at a certain peiiod ; and in the nieaii- 
tiine to pass as money. For fony years, 
the historian says, the currency was in 
much the same state as if an hundred 
thousand pounds sterling had been 
stamped'’ on pieces of leather or paper of 
various denominations, and declared to 
be the money of the Government, with- 
out any other sanction than this, that 
when there sliould be taves to pay, the 
treasury would receive this sort of mo- 
ney; aiid that every creditor should be 
obliged to rcc^^ivc it from his debtor. ' 

The bills issued during the revolution 
were denominated bills of credit. In 
1780 the United Slates guarantied the 
payment of bills emitted by the States. 


They all contained a promise of pay 
ment at a luture day ; and where they 
were not made a legal tender, creditors 
were often compelled to receive them in 
payiiieni ol debts, or subject themselves 
to great inconvenience and peril. 

The character of these bills, and the 
evils which resulted from their circula- 
tion, give the true definition of^ bill of 
credit, witiiin the meaning of the Con- 
stitution ; and of the mischiefs against 
which the Constitution provides. 

The lollow’in^ is the form of the bills 
emitted in 1780, under the guarantee of 
Congress. * The possessor of tliis hill 
shall be paid - ■' ■ Spanish milled dsol- 
liirs by the 31st day of December, 1780, 
with intcrc.st, in like money, at the rate 
of live per cent per am uin, by the l^atc 
of according to an net.* &c. 

BilNot credit were denominated cur- 
rent monev ; and were ollen referred to 
ill the proceeding'4 of Congress by that 
title, in eontradhtinction to loan office 
certilicatcp. It is reasonable to suppose 
that in Using the term ‘ bills ot cicdit* 
in the Constitution, such bills were 
iiioant as were known at the time by 
, that flerinrninalion. If the term be sus- 
ceptible of a broader sigmfica'iou, ‘ it 
W'oiild not be sale so to constnio it ; as it 
W'ould extend the piovision beyond the 
evil intended to he prevented, and in- 
stead of operating as a salutary rcstraKlit, 
might he productive of sciii.us mhtihief. 
The words of the Constitution must al- , 
ways be construed aoconling to llicir 
plain import, looking at then* connexion 
and the object in view. Under ^i, is rule 
of construction, 1 have come to ttjo con- 
clusion, that to constitute a bill otyreiVt, 
w'itbiu the iiicaning'of the Constitution, 
it iiiiisl be issued by a State, and its cii^ 
cnl.ition as money enforced by statutory 
provisions. It must contain a promise of 
payment by the Slate generally, when 
no fund lias been appropriateikto enable 
Ibc holder to convert it into money. It 
must be circulated on the credit of the 
Slate ; not that it will he paid on presen- 
tation, but that the Slate^ at some future 
pcriocl, on a lime fixttd, or resting in its 
own iUscvelion, will provide for the pay- 
ment. , 

If a more extended «'rfinition than 
this w'cre given to the term, it would 
'produce the most serious embarrassments 
to tlic fiscal operations of a State. Every 
State in the transactions of its moneyed 
eoneerns, has one department t(^invc.sti- 
gate and pass ‘accounts, *and another to 
pay them. Where a warrant is issued 
for the amount due to a claimant, which 
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IS to be paid on presentation to the trea- 
surer, can it be denominated a bill of 
credit ? And may not this warrant be 
negotiared, and pass in ordinary transac- 
tions, as money? This is very common 
in some ol the States ; and yet it has not 
been suppO'^ed to be an infraction of the 
Constitution. « 

Audited bills are often found in cir- 
culation ; in which the State promises to 
pay a certain sum, at some future day 
specified. If these arc innihited by the 
Censtitution, can a Statu make loans of 
money? (‘an there he any dift'ercnce 
bctw'een borrowing money Irom a credi- 
toi 7 and any other jiersoii who does not 
.stand in that iclation ? The amount can- 
not alter the principle. If a State m.iy 
borrow one hundred thousand dollars, 
she may boriow a less sum; and it an 
obligation to pay with or without interest 
may be given in the one case, it may in 
the other. 

Where money i^^ horrowed by a Stale, 
it Issues SCI ipt which contains u promise 
to pay, accoiding to the terms of the 
contract, ft the lender, lor his own 
convenience, prefers this sciipt in small 
dcnomin.ilioii>, may not the Slate aeeoin- , 
HMdatc him ? 'riiis may ho made a 
condition ol tlic loan. If a State shall 
think propel to hornw money ol its own 
citizens, m sums ol live, ten, or twenty 
dollars, may it not do so If it he un- 
able t(),me(‘t the elnnns of its credit- 
ors, .shall it be prohibited from ackmnv- 
Icdging the claims, and promising pay- 
iricnt vvilb intoicst at a future day? 
The pi\iiei])les of justice and .sound policy 
alike il(|uii'(‘ llii.s; and unless the riglr„ 
ol^ lh^./^■tate to do so be clearly inhibit- 
ed, it must be ndmifited. 

* In the adjustment of claims against a 
county, orders are issued on the county 
treasury; aiuliit. is common for these to 
circulate, by delivery or assignment, as 
bank noUs or bills of exchange. 

May a State do, indirectly, that W’hich 
the Constitution prohibits it from doing 
directly ? J f it cannot issue a bill or 
note, which may be put into circulation 
as a substitute for money, can it, by an 
act of incorporation, authorize a com- 
pany to issue hank hiW^ on the capital of 
l\ie State ? It will thus he seen, that if 
an extended construction he given toting 
• term ‘ bills of ciedit,’ as used in the Con- 
stitution ; it may be made to enibrace 
almost every description of paper issued 
by a State. 

The ^qrds cjf the Constitution are, that 
‘ no State shall entci into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation ; grant letters of 


marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit ; make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; pciss any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gations pf contracts ; or grant any title 
of nobility.* 

Under the statute of Missouri, certifi- 
cates ill tlic following form were issued : 
‘This certificate ijiall be receivable at 
the treasury, or any of the loan oflices 
of the Slate of Missouri, in the di.seharge 
of taxes or debts due to die State, tor 

tlfe sum of dollars, with interest 

lor the same, at the rate^f tw.o per cen- 
tum per annum, from this dale, the 
p (lay o^ 1H2 . 

It appears by the third section of the 
act, that two hundred thousand dollars 
w^cre authorized to be issued, of the 
above ft'rtilicatcs, each not exceeding 
ten doll'irs, nor less than fifty cents. 
% the thirteenth section, these ccitifi- 
cates were made rceeivable at the State 
IreaMiry by tax gatbercraand other jiiib- 
lic otliccrs, ill payment ol taxes or mo- 
neys due to the State, or any county or 
town therein ; and they were made re- 
eei\ able by all otliccrs in payment of 
salaries, and fec^ of otlicc. 

I'nder the filteentli section, eomrnis- 
.sioneis were aiilbori/.cd to loan theSe 
ceitifieates to the citizens in the State ; 
apportioning the amount among the sev- 
eral counties acconling to tb(‘ popiila- 
lion, on mortgages or personal security, 
'j'ho act provbles the means by which 
these ceitilieatcs shall be paid, and the 
tael is admitted that at this time they 
are all redeemed liy the Stale. 

The design, in ksuing these certifi- 
cates, seems to have licen to furnish the 
citizens oi Mi'-soini with the me. ms of 
paying to the State the taxe.s which it 
imposed, and other debts duo to it. It 
was in effect giving a credit to the debt- 
ors of the Slate, provided they would 
give good, real or peisomil sociiiity. 
llad the ai rMigerneriL been confined to 
those who owed the State ; and had 
cerliiicalcs been required of them, p/o- 
inisiiig to pay the farnount, with intere«t; 
no objectiou could have been urged to ‘ 
the Icgahty of the Uausaction. And 
even if t\ie State, \n the d\scA\avge ot 
its delds, had paid such ccvfifir/ales, the 
act would not have been iWegaA. 

yhc Stale of Missouri adopted no 
measures to force the circulation of the 
above ceitifieates. No crediior was 
under any obligation to receive them. 
By refusing them, hi.s debt wras not post- 
poned, nor the interest upon it suspend- 
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ed. Tlie object was* a benign one, to 
relieve the citizens from an extraordi- 
nary pressure, produced by the failure of 
local banks, and the utter wortiilessncss 
of the currency. AVitliout ai 3 from the 
government, the citizens of Missouri 
could not have paid the taxes* or debts 
which tliey owed to the Stale in a int- 
dium ol any \alue. At such a cri^s the 
law' was miaeted j and, as contemplated 
in its passage, so soofi as the necessary 
lelief was all'urded, the paper was with- 
drawal irorn circulation, 'riie measure 
was only felt in ihchenefiis it confer rj'd. 
Nolos^was sustained by the public or 
by indiviiluals ; unless indeed the State 
shall lose by the unconseionable delerice 
set up to these actions. • , 

It is admitted, tliat tlie expediency or 
incxpcdieiiey ol a measure cannot he 
consideied, in giving a con‘'trnetion to 
the Constitution, iiut vviieii, in giving 
a cunsli Mellon to that iiistruiiienl, it be- 
comes neee.-ss.iiy, as it docs in some 
iastances, to look into the mi''ehicf» pro- 
vided against; and the application be- 
comes, to Mime extent, a mailer ol inter- 
cncc; (lie qucsiiou ol expodieney must 
be considered 

If the act of Missouii conferred bene- 
fits upon (he people ol the State, and was 
60 guarded in its provisions as to piotcet 
them Irom all possible evil, no couit 
W'Oiild feel inelined to deelaie it to be 
unconstitutional and void, unless it was 
diicrtly oppos'd to llie letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. As the spirit ot that 
]»rovision was to piotc'cl the citizens of 
the Stales ..gainst the et ils of a debased 
currency ; and as the a< t under eoiisulei- 
atioii, so f.n as it operated upon the people 
of Missouri, had no temleiicy to pro- 
duce thi.s e\ j 1 , hut to n lievc against it, 
the spirit of tin* Constitution was not vio- 
lated. Was the act of MissouU against 
its letter ? Were the certdicates issued by 
the State ‘ bills lA eiedit.^’ They were 
not, it the definition id a hill of credit, 
as now given, be correct. Tlieir circu- 
lation was not foiceil by statutory provi- 
sion, in any foini; there was no promise 
on their face to pay at any luliire day; 
in their form and suhslanec, they bore 
little or no resemblance to the coidinental 
bills. They were calculated, fioiri the 
manner in which they were created and 
circulated, to introduce none of the evils 
80 deeply felt fioin the currency of the 
revolution. 

Suppose life Stale of Missouri bad 
stamped certificates with a certain value, 
and provided that thei sliould be received 
as money, according to the denominations 


given them, could they have been called 
bills of ci edit. ^ Certainly not ; for they 
contuined no promise of payment, to 
vyhicli the holder could give credit, 
biich an act, by a State, would most 
cicaily 1)0 void; but not under the pio- 
vision of llie Constitution, which prohi- 
bits a Slate from issuing ‘ hills ot ciedit.’ 

Can any' certificate jr bill bjj consid- 
ered a bill of credit, within the meaning 
ol the Constitution, to which the receiv- 
er iiiust not give credit to the promise ot 
the State ? Must it not, literally, he a 
‘hill of credit^’ Not a hill which will 
he received in payment of public dues, 
when presenterl, but wliieh the State 
promises to ledeein at a future day. 

A substitution of the credit of the 
State for money, may be coiisiileroii as 
an CNScnlial iiigiedient to constitute a 
‘hill ot cieilit.’ When this is wanting. 
whatc\ er other design.'ition may he given 
to the thing — v\ bet her it he’ealled pa- 
per money, or a State; hill, it e.ninot he 
called a ‘ hill .)f ercilit.’ TJie ci edit rc- 
lers to a future lime of pa> inent ; and 
not to the eonlidenee we feel in the 
punelnality of the Slate, in paying the 
hill when ])icsentod. A bill, therelore, 
which i> payable on pi esentation, is pot 
a bill ol cu'dit, witliin the mc.ming of 
the Constiliilion ; nor is a hill which 
contain', no promise to pay at a liituie 
day ; but a simple declaration, that it \j;ill 
be received in payment of pnhlie tines. 

If tliix coiir.>'e of argument*' ajipears 
somewhat technical, it lij^ust he leeol- 
lected that the f|MC:stiuii under coiisidei- 
atjon involves (lie valnlity of aii.:ict of 
a Stale ; which i-s sovereign in ;rl mat- 
ters, except wheie restrictions Ke im- 
posed, and anexpre^r? delegation^ pofi'- 
cr is made to the Federal Covernmciit, 
The solemn act of a Slate, whith has 
been sanctioned by all tlic hraneltcs of 
its povvei, cannot, urtdrfr any circum- 
stances, be lightly regarded. The act 
of Missouri liaving received (he sanc- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial dejiarlincnts of the govcrnincnl, 
cannot he set aside and disregarded un- 
der a doubtful ronstruclioii of the Con- 
stitution. Doubts sliould lead to an ac- 
fjiiiescence in the act. Tlie power 
which declares it null and void, should 
be exercised only where the right to do 
CO is perfectly clear. 

That such a power is vested# in this 
tribunal by the Constitution, which re- 
ceived the sanction of all the States, can 
only he doubted by thoso^ who are inca- 
pable of comprehending the plainest 
principle in constitutional law. It is a 
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question arising under the Constitution, 
and all such questions of power, wheth- 
er in the general or State (governments, 
belong to this tribunal. The policy of 
this investure of power may be ques- 
tioned ; but thokfact of its existence can- 
not be. Ilelieving that in every point of 
view in which the paper issued by the 
State of Missouri may be considered, it 
is at lenst doubtful whether it comes 
within the meaning of a ‘ bill of cred- 
it,’ prohibited by the Constitution ; I am 
inclined to ailirin the judgment of the 
State court. But if this» ground of the 
defence be admitted, docs it follow that 
the judgment must be l eversed. This 
l^rescnts for consideration the second 
proposition stated. 

If the certificates under consideration 
wefe ‘bills of credit,* within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, is the note on 
which this suit is brought void } 

The position assumed in the argiirnonl, 
that no contract ran be valid that is 
founded upon a consideration which is 
contrary to good morals, against the pol- 
icy of the law, or a positive st ituto, can- 
not be sustained to the cxient as urged. 
The ground is {idrnittcd to be correct, 
generally; but there are exceptions^ 
w^iicli it becomes important to notice. 

Ill the State of Pennsylvania UMiry is 
prohibited under the sanction of certain 
penalties, but usury does not render the 
contract void ; a recovery may bo had 
upon il,,witli the legal rate of interest. 
It is competent for a State to prohibit 
gambling byia severe penalty ^ and yet 
to provide that an obligation given for 
inoneAlost at gambling shall be valid. 
It rn.Jr declare, by law, that all iii- 
stj-umjlits for the payment of mo- 
ney, signed by thc*party, shall be helil 
•^aiicl, without reference to the consider- 
ation. The legislative powOr of a Stale 
over* contract without restriction by 
the constitution of the United States; 
except that theii obligation cannot he 
impaired. With this single exception, 
a State legwlature may regulate con- 
tracts, both as to their form and substance, 
as may be thought advisable. 

Suppose the ComstitutioD of Missouri 
had prohibited the emission of hills of 
credit, without going further; might 
not the legislature provide by law, (hat 
obligations given on a loan of such bills 
should be valid. There would be ifo 
more iAconsistency in this than in the 
law of Pennsylvania, which forbids usu- 
ry, and yet holds the instrument valid. 
If the Constitution of the United States 
had provided that all obligations given 


for bills of crcdi|;, or whcie they formed 
a part of the consideration, should bo 
void, there could have existed no doubt 
on the subject. But there is no such 
provisioi^; and if the obligation be held 
void, its invalidity is a matter of intlu- 
cnce, arising from the supposed illegality 
of the *considcration. The C'onstitution 
prohibits a State from ‘ emitting bills of 
credit.* The law of Missouii declares, 
substantially, that obligations given, 
where these billsUbnn the consideration, 
shall be hold valid. Is there an incom- 
patibility in these provisions ? Docs the 
latter destioy the former, or render it 
iiieiTcctual ? a 

Suppose a State should coin money, 
would such money not constitute a val- 
uabit coiihideraiioii fora promissory note ? 
Would not the intrinsic value of the 
silver, as bullion, he a sufficient consid - 
oration? Would sucli a constriiclioii 
conflict with the Constitution ? 

A State is prohibited from coining 
money ; consequently the money which 
it may i:oiii cannot bo circulated as such. 
A creditor will be under no oldigation 
to receive it in discharge of his debt. 
If any stalinory provision ol the Sliitu 
should be formed, with a view of forc- 
ing the circulation of such coin, by sus- 
pending the interest or postponing the 
debt of a creditor where it was refused, 
such statute would be void, because it 
would act on the thing prohibited, and 
come directly in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. Such would not be the case, 
ill reference to the obligation given for 
this coin. 

In the first place, the act would ho 
voluntary on the part of the piirchascr ; 
and in tho second, the consideration 
would be a valuable one. 'fho statute 
sanctions not the coin, but the obligation 
which was given for it. The act of cre- 
ating the consideration may be denounc- 
ed and punished, as in the case of usury 
in Pennsylvania ; and yet the obligation 
held good. Would this construction ren- 
der ineffectual the prohibition of tho 
Conslitulioii ? Tins may be answered 
by considering how incdfectual this pro- 
vision must be, if its efficacy depend on 
making void the contract. 

The loaning of this coin is only one 
of many modes which a State might 
adopt to circulate it. In the payment of 
its creditors, and in works of improve- 
ment, the State could always find the 
most ample means of circulation 

Effect is given to this provision of 
the Constitution, by limiting it to the 
thing prohibited. If a State emit biUg 
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of credit, or coin miyiey, ncithpr can 
pass as money, whatever may be the 
regulation on the subject. No penalties 
have been provided to prevent such a 
circulation ; no sanctions to«^nforce it 
would be valid. 

But it is coritendc<l, that the offence 
consists in circulating the bills; that 
being the meaning of the word *einit.’ 
Congress may issue bills of credit, and 
perhaps have done so in the emissions of 
treasury nole.s: is ‘h State prohibited 
from circulating them? If not, it must 
be admitted, the violation of the Consti- 
tution consists, not in the circulation! of 
such bills, hilt iri their creation. 

The prohibition of the Constitution 
WAS intended to act on the .sovereignty 
of a State, in its 1cgi;<lative cajilicity. 
But there is no power in the Federal 
Go\'ernmont which can act upon this 
sovereignty. It is only whiui its inhib- 
ited acts affect tlie rights of individuals, 
that the judicial power of the Cnioii can 
be interposed. 

If a State legislature pass an ex po.st 
facto law, or a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, it remains a harmless 
enactment oil the statute book, until it 
is brought to bear, irijuriously, on indi- 
vidual lights. So, it a State com mo- * 
ney or emit bills of credit, the question 
of right must be laixed before thistiibu- 
nal, ill the same manner. 

The hw of .^lissoiiri expressly sanc- 
tions the obligations given on a lo.'in of 
these ceitilicate^. Flad not this been 
done, and if the certificates were bills 
of credit within the meaning of (he 
Constitution, the obligations might have 
been con.siderod void, as against the pol- 
icy of the supreme law of the land. 

There is no pretence that there has 
been a f.iilure of consideration for which 
the notes in controversy were given. 
The cerfificAies have long since been 
received by the Slate as money, and the 
promissor.s have realized their full value. 

If they can avoid the payment of (heir 
notes, as they wish to do by the defence 
set up, it must lie alone on the ground 
of the illegality o( the consideration. 
Suppose the notes had been given, under 
the same circumstances, payable to an 
individual, from whom the consideration 
had been received ; could the defence 
be sustained ? 

In such a case, there could he no alio- ' 
gation of a failure of consideration. 
The Constitution prohibits the Sfate 
from issuing ^he certificates; but the 
law of Missouri declares, that obligations 
given for these certificates shall be valid. 


These notes, being given for a valuable 
consideration, may be enforced, unless 
tlio Constitution makes them void.. 
This it docs not do by express piovision ’ 
and can they be avoided by inference ■ 
An inference, which dc^es not necessarily 
follow, as has been shown, from the 
prohibition ; because such a consequence 
is prevcrit/jd by the act of Missouri. 
This act may be void as to thc^cmission 
of the bill4; but it does not lollow that 
the part which relate.^ to tlic notes must 
also bo void.* It would .seem, theicfore, 
that effect may; be given to the provision 
of the Constitution, so as to prevent the 
iiiL^ichief, by operating upon the cii cu- 
lation of tiie hills, without extending 
the con<«equcncc so as to make void the 
contract exprcssl}" sanrtioncil by the law 
of Missouri. And if such a coiisti lif tion 
may be given, will not the court incline 
♦to give it, in order that both laws may be 
earned into full efibet, whore liioir pio- 
visions do not conic directly in cunnict ? 

The passing of rounlericit money is 
prohibited under .severe penalties, by 
the Jaw.s of every State; and is it not 
in the power of a Slate to provide by 
law, that cvciy obligation given fiu conn- 
tcrlcit paper, known to be sncli by both 
parties, shall be valid ? This will scatrce- 
Jy he dcnieil. And if a State may do 
this, under its sovereign power to regu- 
late contracts ; may it not gi\c validity 
to the notes under consideration ? 
not the State of Missouri a right to pro- 
vid«* that every citizen who sfioiild vol- 
untarily, execute an oblipitioii for tlui ' 
pajmeiitof money to the State, should 
be he.ld bound to pay it, :iUhou^*i given 
without coiHideraMon ^ If 1111.4 do not 
come within the province of lcvi''I»tioii 
in a sovereign Stat£', I know not wh^,ro 
its powers may not be restricted. Axd 
if tins may be done, can the notes un- 
der consideration be In: Id void ? ff tJic 
certificates were illegally created, they 
were of value, and under t^jc law of 
Missouri constituted a valuable consid- 
eration for the notes giien. In any 
view, the notes which were executed 
being sanctioned hy law, and consequent- 
ly valid even withoqt consideration, can- 
not be less so, when given for the certi- 
ficates. 1 am therefore, inclined to say, 
not without grea*t hesitation, as 1 differ 
with the majority of the court, that the 
judgment should be affirmed on this « 
ground. * 

In the first place, then, from the con- 
sideration which 1 have been able to 
give this case, I am notijconviilbed that 
the certificates issued by the State of 
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Missouri were bills of credit, within the 
meaning of the Constitution. And un- 
less my conviction was clear on this 
point, my duty and inclination unite to 
sustain the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. And secondly, as 
has been shown, it appears to me, that 
the contract on which this action is 
founded is not void ; even adryitting that 
the certiicates were bills of credit ? 

All questions of power, arising under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
whether they relate to the? Federal or a 
State Covernment, must-be considered 
of great importance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment being formed for certain pur- 
poses, is limited in its powers, and can 
in no case exercise authority where the 
power has not been delegated. The 
States are sovereign ; with the exception 
of certain powers, which have been in- 
vested in the General Government, and 
inhibited to the States. No Slate can 
coin money, emit bills of credit, pass ex 
post facto laws, or laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, &c. If any 
State violate a provision of the Constitu- 
tion, or be charged with such violation 
to the injury of private rights, the ques- 
tion is made before this tribunal; to 
whom all such questions, under the 
Constitution, of right belong. In such 
a case, liiis court is to the State, what 
its own Supreme Court would be, where 
tlua constitutionality of a law was ques- 
tioned vender the Constitution of the 
State. And within the delegation of 
power, the dtei^ion of this court is as 
final and conclu'^ivc on the Stale, as 
would^)e the decision of its own court 
in the lisc stated. 

^ha'^istinct sovereignties could exist 
undt-r one governrnAit, emanating from 
the same people, was a phenomenon in 
llie political world, which the wisest 
statesmen in Fgirppe could not compre- 
hend ; and of its practicability many in 
our own ^country entertained the most 
serious doubts. Thus far the friends of 
liberty have had great cause of tiiumph 
in the success of the principles upon 
which our government rests. But all must 
admit that the puyly and permanency 
of this system depend on its iaithful ad- 
ministration. The States and the Fede- 
ral Government have* their respective 
orbits, within which each must revolve. 
If cither cross the sphere of the otherj 
the harlhony of the system is destroyed, 
and its strength is impaired. It would 
bo as gross usurpation on the part of 
the Fe%ral Ckovemment, to interfere 


with State right|, by an exercise of 
powers not delegated ; as it would be 
for a State to interpose its authority 
against a lavKof the Union. 

The juijiciary of a State, in all cases 
brought before them, have a right to 
decide whether or not an act of the Fe- 
deral Government be constitutional, the 
same as they have a right to determine 
on the constitutionality of an act under 
the State Constitution ; hut, in all such 
cases, this tiibunSl ^may supervise the 
decisions. It is often a difficult matter 
to define the limitations of the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial pow- 
ers of a State ; and this difliculty is 
greater in defining the limitations of the 
Fcdeial Government. In both eases, 
the Respective Constitutions must be 
looked to as the source of power ; but 
in the latter, it is often necessaiy to de- 
termine not only whether the power be 
vested, but wdiether it is inhibited to the 
State. Some powers in the General 
Government are exclusive ; others con- 
current with the States. The experi- 
ence of many years may be necessary 
to establish, iiy practical illustrations, the 
exact boundaries of these powers, if in- 
deed they can ever be clearly and satis- 
' factoiily defined. Like the colors of the 
rainbow, they seem to intermix, so as 
to, render a separation extremely, diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable. By the ex- 
ercise of a spirit of mutual forbearance, 
the line may bo ascertained with suffi- 
cient precision for all practical purposes. 
In a State, where doubts exist as to the 
invcstiire of power, it should not be 
exercised, but referred to the people ; 
in the General Government, should sim- 
ilar doubts arise, the powers should be 
referred to the States and the people. 

This cause came on to be heard on the 
transcript of the record from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Missouri, 
for the first judicial distiict, and was 
argued by counsel ; on consideration 
whereof, this court is of npiniod, that 
there is error in the rendition of the 
judgment of the said court in this, that 
in affirming the judgment rendered by 
the Circuit Court for the county of ^ 
Chariton, that court has given an opinion 
in favor of the validity of the act of tJie 
legislature of Missouri, passed on the 27th 
of June. 1S21, entitled ‘an act for the 
establishment of loan offices,* which act 
is,*in Uie opinion of this court, repug- 
nant to the Constitution t)f the United 
States; whereupon it is considered by 
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the court, that the swd judgment of 
the said Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri for the first judicial district 
ought to be reversed and aiTaulled ; and 
the same is hereby rcversed*«ip.d annul- 


led; and the cause remanded to that 
court, with directions to enter judgment 
in favor of the defendant to the original 
action. 


John Soxdardy Widow and others, Appellants vs. The United States, 
John T. Smith, Appellant vs. The Lnitcd States. 


Titfse cases came before the Court, on 
appeals from the District Cotirt of the 
United States for the district of Missouri. 

In the District Court of Missourf, the 
appellants, under the act of Congress of 
the 26th of May, 1824, instituted proceed- 
ings to try the validity of their claims to 
certain lands in Missouri ; the titles to 
which, they claimed to derive under the 
former Spanish Government. 

The District Court gave a decree 
against the claimants. 

Tlio rases were argued by Mr Renton, 
for tlic appellants, and by Mr Wirt, for 
the United States. 

Mr Chief Justice Marshall stated. 
The court have held the two cases of 
Soulard and John T. Smith against the 
United States under advisement. After 
bestowing upon them the most deliberate 
attention, we are unable to form a 
judgment which would be satisfactory 
to ourselves, or which ought to satisfy 
the public. 

In the treaty by which Louisiana was 
acquired, the United Slates stipulated 
that the inhabitants of the ceded country 
should be protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their property. The United 
States as a just nation, regard this stipu- 
lation as the avowal of a principle 
which would have been held equally sa- 
cred, though it had not been inserted in 
the coAtract. 

The term ‘ property ’ as applied to 
lands,comprchcnds ctery species of title, 
inchoate or complete. It is supposed to 
embrace those rights which lie in 
contract ; those which arc executory, as 
• well as those which are executed. In 
this respect tho relation of the inhabitants 
to their government is not changed. 
The new government takes the place of 
that which has passed away. 

In the full donfidenco that this is, the 
sentiment by which the Government of 
the United States is animated, and which 
has been infused into its legislation, the 
Court have sought sedulou-sly for that 


information which would enable it to 
fliscein the actiirl rights of the parties ; 
and to distinguish between claims found- 
ed on legitimate contracts with those 
authorized to make them on the part of 
the crown, or its immediate agents, and 
such as were entirely dependenf on the 
mere pleasure of those who miglit be in 
power ; such as might he rejected with- 
out giving just cause of imputation 
against the faith of those in olTicc. The 
search has been una\ ailing, 

When Louisiana was transfcrrcMl totlie 
United Stales, very few titles to lands in 
the upper part of that pro\incc e^pcrially, 

* were comjdete. The piactirc seems ito 
have prevailed for the deputy governor, 
sometiines the commandant of posts, to 
place individuals in possession of small 
tr.icti', and to protect that [msscssirm 
wnthoiit further proceeding. Any intrii- 
sion on this possession produced a com- 
plaint to the immediate siipoi vising olFi- 
ccr of tho district or post, who inquired 
into it, and adjusted llie di‘!pulei' The 
people seem to have renuinod co| tented 
with this condition. The colon i\* goy- 
ernment, lor some time previous to the 
cession, appears to have been without' 
funds, and to have been in the habit of 
remunerating services .wjth land instead 
of money. Many of these concessions 
remained incomplete. « 

If the duty of deciding on these various 
titles is transferred by tho. government 
to the judicial department, the haws and 
principles on which they depe nd ought 
to be supplied. Thq. edicts of the pre- 
ceding governments in relation to the 
ceded territory ; the powers given to the 
governors, whetRer expressed in their 
commissions, or in special instruction; 
and the powers conferred on and exer- 
cised by the deputy governors, ahd other 
inferior officers, who may have been au- 
thorized to allow the inception of title ; 
are all material to a cornact decision of 
the cases now before the court, and 
which maylcome before it. Wc cannot 
doubt the disposition of^ the govenitnont 
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to furnish this information if it be attain- 
ablo. We are far from being confident 
that it is attainable ; but have determined 
to hold the cases which have been argu- 
ed under advisement until the next term, 
in the hope that^ in the meantime, we 
may be relieved from the necessity of 
deciding conjecturally on interests of 
great importance. 

The CJiicf Justice added. *Since the 
determination which has been communi- 


cated had been aereed upon, the Court 
has been informed that the edicts of 
August 24th, 1770, is in the office of 
the Secretaryof State. 

Had that^dict been sufficient for ffie 
decision or the Court, they would have 
disposed of the cases at this term. 

Hut Other information is required, 
which has been referred to in the opinion. 
It is therefore considered proper to hold 
the cases under advisement. 


The Providence Bank, Plaintiffs in error vs. Alpheus Billings and 
Thomas G. Pitman, 


This cause came before the Court on 
a writ of error from the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Khodc Island and grew out of 
these circumstances. 

In the legislature of Rhode Island 
passed an act imposing a tax on every 
hank in the State except the Hank of the 
United Stato*^. The Providence Bank 
which was cliartcred in 1701, refused the 
payiueiil at (he tax, alleging that (he act 
which imposed it was repugnant to the 
Constitution ot the United States; as it 
tujpuired the obligation of the contract 
creaiod by the charter of incorporation. 

question presented for the con.-i- 
deration of the Court, was the constilu- 
*tionality of the above act passed in 1822. 

Mr Whipple appeared iur the plaintifi;’ 
in Urrot, and Mr Ha7.za.rd and Mr Jones, 
for Che Tlefcndaiits. 

Mr cJiief Justice Marshall delivered 
thtf opimon oftheConrt. 

This is a writ of Error to a judgment 
rendered in the highest Court for the 
State Rhode island, in an action of 
trespass brought* by the plaintilTiQ^error 
against the defendant. 

In November, 1791, the legislature of 
Rhode Island granted a charter of incor- 
poration to certain individuals, who had 
a.ssociated themselves together for the 
purpose of forming a banking company. 
They are iiioorporathd by the name of 
the < President, Directors and Company 
of the Providence Bank^’ and have the 
ordinary powers which are supposed to 
bo necessary for the usual objects of such « 

* flioanoiaf'iAna 

In 1^ the legislature of Rhode 
Island passed * an act imposing a duty on 
licensed j^ersons and others, and bodies 
corporate withffi the State;’ in which 
among other things, it is enacted that 

23 


there shall be paid, for the use of the 
State, by each and every bank within 
the State, except the Hank of the United 
States, the sum of fifty cents on each 
and every thousand dollars of the capita] 
stock actually paid in.* This tax was 
afterwards augmented to one dollar and 
twenlylive cenls^. 

Tim Providence Hank, having deter- 
•iniued to resist the payment of this tax, 
brought an action of trespass against the 
ofiic'^rs by whom a warrant of distress 
wa.s issued against and served upoii the 
property of the Bank, in pursuance of 
the law. The defendants justify the 
taking set out in the declaration under 
tlic act of assembly imposing the tax ; 
to which pica the plaintiffs demur, and 
assign for cause of demurrer, that the act 
is repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, inasmuch as it impairs the 
obligation of the contract created by their 
charter of incorporation. J udginent was 
given by the Court of Common PJeaa 
in favor of the defendants which judg- 
ment was on appeal confirmed by the 
Supreme Judicial Court of tiie State: 
that judgment has been brought before 
this Court by a writ of ci ror. • 

It has been settled that a contract en- 
tered'inlo belwei’n a State and an indi- 
vidual, IS as iully protected by the tenth 
section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, as a contract between two individ- 
ual*: and it is not denied that a charter 
incorporating a bank is a contract, la 
this contract impaired by taxing the 
banks of the State ? 

I^bis question is to be answered by the 
contnet itself. • 

It fuitains no slipulalion promising 
exemption from taxation. The *tate^ 
then, has made no express contract which 
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has beon impaired by the act of which 
the plaintitfs coinplainf No words have 
been found in the charter, which, in 
themselves, would justify^ tlie opinion 
that the power of taxatioit^^as in tlie 
▼lew of either of the parti^; and that 
an exemption of it was intended , though 
not expressed. The plaiatitrH.fMd great 
difficulty in shewing that the charter 
contains a promise, either express or 
implied, not to tax the bank. The elab- 
orate and ingenious ii.'guincnt wdiich has 
been urged, amounts, in substance to 
this. The charier authorixos the bank 
to employ its capital in banking transac- 
tions, for the bi^tcht of the stockholders. 
It binds the State to permit these trans- 
actions for this object. Any law arrest- 
ing directly the operations of thc^ bank 
would violate this obligation, and would 
come within the prohi&tion of the Con- 
stitution. But, as that cannot be done 
circuitously which may not be done 
directly, the charter restrains the State 
from passing any act which may indi- 
rectly destroy the protits of the hank. A 
power to tax the bank may unquestiona- 
bly be carried to such an excess as to 
take all its profits, and s.till more than its 
profits for the use of the Slate ; and con- 
sequently destroy the institution. Now, • 
whatever may be the rule of expediency, 
.constitutionality of a measure de- 
pends, not on the degree of its exercise, 
but on its principle. A power therefore 
Vhich nray in effect destroy the charter, 
is inconsistent with it : and is impliedly 
renounced by granting it. Such a power 
cannot be exercised without impairing 
the obligation of the contract. When 
pushed to its extreme point, or exercised 
in moderation, it is the same power, and 
is hostile to the rights granted by the 
diarter. This is substantially the argu- 
ment ibr the Bank. The plaintiffs cite 
and rely on several sentiments expressed 
on various occasions by this court, in 
support of these positions. 

The claim of the Providence ' Bank is 
eertaihly of the first impression. The 
power of taxing moneyed corporations has 
been frequently exercised ; and has 
■ever before, so far as it is known, been 
resisted Its novelty, however, furnishes 
no conclusive argument against it That 
the taxing power is of vital importanfe ; 
that it is essential to the existence of 
government ; are truths which it caunot 
be necessary to reaffirm. They ore , ac- 
knowledged and asserted by all. < It 
would seem ^hat the relinquisb.i]iM|| jpf 
such a power is,, never to be 
JPCn^will not say that a state may not 


relinquish it ; that a consideration suffi- 
ciently valuable to induce a partial lo- 
lease of it may not exist; but as the 
wlioie community is interested in ictuin- 
ing it uudiminished, tliat coinmunily has 
aright to insist that its ahiiiulunmcnt 
ought not to be prcsunioil, in a case in 
which the (^liberate purpo>e of the 
State to abandon it does not ajipear. 

The plaintitis would gi\ e to thi> charter 
the same construction as il it Vontaiiied 
a clause exeiiipUtig the hunk lioiit taxa- 
tion on its s^ock in trade. But can it la; 
supposed that such a cluiive would not 
enlarge its ptivileges? Tliey contend 
that il must be implied ; beruiise the 
power to tax may be so wirld(>d ns to de- 
feat the purpose for which the ciuirter 
was granted. And may not this he 'iaid 
with equal truth of^ other Icgiskitivc 
powers ? Docs it not apply W'ith equal 
force to every incorpoialed company’ 
A company may he lucoipuruU'd for the 
purpose ot traduig in g(Jud^ as well as 
trading in money. If the policy of the 
State .Mhoiild lead to the impo<iti()n ol a 
tux on unincorporated companir • c/xild 
tho<e wliich might he incoi porated claim 
an exemption, in \irtue of a ciiU'.ter 
wdiich does not indicate such an iiileii- 
tion ? The time may come wlu n a duly 
may he imposed on ihanufacluVes. 
Would an incorporated company lie ex- 
empted from lids duly, as the mere eon- 
scquence of its charter? The great (»h* 
jectof an incorporation is to heslo\v*Lhe 
charactorand properly of indivk-.luality on 
a collective and changing body oi men.- 
This capacity is always given to such a 
body. Any privileges whieh may ex- 
empt it from the burthens co/mon to 
individuals, do not lluw' ncces«ia|ily from 
ffie charter, but must be expresltd iu it, 
or they do not exist. 

If the power of taxation is incoft- 
sbteiit with the charter, because may 
bp^ ^ exercised as to.ditstroy the object 
%/w^ich the chailer is given; il is 
e4n^iy inconsistent with every other 
chaher, because it is equally capulrle of 
working the destruction of the objects 
for which every other charter is given. 
If the grant of a power to trade in money 
to a given amount, implies an exemption 
of the stock in trade from' taxation, be- 
cause the tax mpy absorb all the profits ; 
then (he grant of any other thintr implies 
ffie same exemption ; tot tiiat tiring may 
oe taxed to an extent, which;wjll render * 
it totally unprofitable' to the grantee. 
Lan^d^ tor example, haa, in many, per- 
haps in all the States, been granted by 
goyemment since the %dopu<3h of the 
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Constitution. This grant is a contract, 
the objoci of which h that the profits 
issuing iroin it shall enure to the benefit 
of the grantee. Yet the power of taxa- 
tion may he carried so far as to absorb 
these profits. Dpos this impair the ob- 
ligation of the contract? This idea is 
rejected by all ; and the proposition 
appears so extravagant, that iljs diHicult 
to admit pny rcNomhlance in the cases. 
And yet il tlic proposition lor which the 
plaintilfs contend he true, it carries us to 
tJii" pfiint. That proposififtn is, that a 
po\\c‘r which is in itself capable of being 
cxcrtml to the total destruction of the 
grant, is incoiiHistent with the grant, 
and »is therelore impliedly relinquished 
by tlie grantor, though the language of 
tile instruinent contains no allusion to 
the stflbject. If this be an abstract truth, 
it liny be supposed universal. But it is 
not universal, and theicfore its truth 
cannot be admitted, in these broad terms, 
m any case. We must look tor the ex- 
emption in the language of the instru- 
ment ; and If we do not find it there, it 
would he going very tar to insert it by 
construction. 

The pnw'r of legiHlation, and conse- 
ipiently ol taxition. operate* on all the 
ji'Mifons and prop Mdy Ixdonging to tho 
liody politic, riii^ is an original princi- 
ple.* which has its ioundation in society 
itself. It granted by all for the bene- 
fit ^ all. It resides in government as a 
part of itself, and need not lie reserved 
w'hcn proficrty of any de.scriptioii, or the 
'riiilit to uMi it in any manner, is granted 
U) individualsor corporate bodies. How'- 
cver altfiolute the light of an Individual 
may be.litis still in the nature of that 
riglit, tli^it it must bear a portion of the 
puttie burthens; ami that portion must 
h(4 detcnuinevl by the logUlature. This 
vil.il power may be abused; but the 
CoiiN 1 1*011011 of the United States w&kiiSt 
intended to furnisii tlie correcUv%^'Hi«r 
every abuse of power which niayil^ 
cornmitied *by tlie state govj»rnmentil. 
The interest, wisdom and Justice of the 
^representative body, and its relations 
with its con^titMcnts^ furuish the only 
security, where there Is no express con- 
tract, against unjust Ind ojipres^ve toa- 
tioii, as well as against unwise legisla- 
tion generally. I'his prtnciple was laid 
down in the case ol McCullough vSf 
•The State of Maryland, and in Osborn • 
et al vs. fl’he bank of the United States. 
Both Iho'^o cases, we think, proceeded 
on the admission that an incorpotsied 
bank, unless its gharter shall express the 
exemption, is no more tempted from 


taxation, than an unin corpora led company 
would be, carry^g on the same busi- 
ness. • 

Tho case ^ Fletcher vs. Peck has 
been cited ^mut in that case the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia passed an act to annul 
its grant. The case of the State of New 
Jersey vS. Ul^iison has been also mention- 
ed; but in that case the stipulation ex- 
empting the land from taxation, was 
made in express words. 

7 'he reasoning of^he Court in the case 
of McCullough vs. The State of Mary- 
land has been applied to this case, but 
the court itsolf appears to have provided 
against this application.% Its opinion in 
that case, as well as in Osborn et al. vs. 
The bank of tho United States, was 
founded, expressly, on the supremacy of 
the laws of Congress, and the necessary 
consequence of that supremacy to ex- 
empt its instruments employed in the 
execution of its powers, from the opera- 
tion of any interfering power whatever. 
In rea*ioning on the argument that the 
power of taxation was not confined to the 
people and property of a state, but might 
be exeici^ed on every object brought 
within its jurisdiction, this court admitted 
the tenth of the proposition; and added, 
•111, it * the power was an incident of sove- 
leignty, and was co-exlcnsivo with that 
to which it was an incident. All powers, 
the court said, over which the sovereign 
power of a State extends, are subjects to 
taxation. The sovereignty of a state 
extends to everything which exists by 
it? own authority, or is introduced by 
permission ; but does it extend to those 
means which are employed by Congress 
to carry into- execution powers conferred 
on that body by the people of the United 
Stotes? We think not. 

So in the case of Osl>orn vs. The Bank 
of the United States, the Court said, 

‘ the argument * in favor of the right of 
the State to tax the bank, * supposas the 
corporation to have been originated for 
the management of an individual concern, 
10 be founded upon contract befween , 
individuals, having private trade and 
private profit for great end and jirin- 
cipal object. 

If these premises were true, the con- 
clusion drawn from them would be inevi- 
table. This mere private corporation, 
engaged in its own business, would cer- 
tainly be subject to the taxing power of 
thi^ StHe as any individual would be. 

T^'^ourt was certainly not discussing 
thn ^Mdon whether a tax tmpo.sed by a 
Stawlp a bank ebartei^ by itself, 
paired^e obligation of its contract t 
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these opinions are not conclusive as they 
would be had they ^^en delivered in 
such a case, but theyt show that the 
question was not conclude^ as doubtful, 
and that inferences drawn general 
expressions pointed to a different subject 
cannot be correctly drawn. 

We have reflected seriouaiy^nn this 
case, and are of opinion that the act of 
the Lenslature of Rhode Island, passed 
in 1822 , imposing a duty on licensed 
persons and others, and bodies corporate 


within the State, does not impair (he 
obligation of the contract created by the 
charter granted to the plaintiff) in error. 
It is therefore the opinion of this court, 
that there is no error in the judgment of 
the Supreme Judicial^ Court for the 
State of Rhode Islancl, affirming the 
judgment of ^e Circuit Court in this 
case ; and the lame is affirmed ; and the 
cause is remanded to the said ^upreme 
Judicial Court, that its judgment may be 
finally entered. 


OPITUARV. 


SiH David Baird. 

August IS, 1829. — At his scat in Perth- 
shive, (ven. 8ir David Bbird. 

Thisdistinjruished soldier was descend- 
ed Iroiii a junior branch of the Bairds, 
of A^chiiicdden in BanflTsliirc. Hu was 
the fifth eon of Win. Baird, Esq. 

He entered the aimy at the close of 
1772, as Ensijrn in the 2d Foot. In 1778 
he obtained a hcuten.'incy, and in Septem- 
ber of the third year the grenadier com- 
pany in the regiment then raised by I^rd 
Macleod, and named the 73d. This corps 
he joined at Elgin, from whence it march- 
ed to Fort George, thence embarked for 
Guernsey, and in the course of 1779 
eaiV^d for Madias. 

Thus sent (o India, almost as soo.i ac 
raised, and wiicn its commisGiions were 
flcarccly tilled up, the saveatylhirt. 
reti^ment entered upon a sc.-vice which 
at once erciwned it with glory, ar.d asiel- 
hilaled e^ory tiling belonging to it but its 
'irninortiil name ; .so effectually indeed an- 
nihilated, that, it i.J reported Sir Davio 
Baird neid one Sergeant were all that sur- 
vived of I ho ciigiin! 'f3d. 

JL w.y ii' (he year of its arrival that 
H^der Ally made 4iid fearful irruption 
upon the Cuin.)tic. He had interposed 
his vast ari:\v between that cf the 3rit- 
i-ili cwnmandecl^h^ Isjr Hector Musroe, 
and g smaller force commanded i)^ 
one! finillio; when tne latter, having al- 
ready s'jfltfreu considerably in engagu- 
rnents \.*ith the b£.rbttrians, son- to the 
^^oniniaiiiJer an account of his dilHculi 
Mtuation, conceiving it impossible to 
cope with an enemy of at least twelve 
times his number. I&i:' Hortor Munroc, 
with tile advice of a council of war, de- 
termined to supply Coldhel Buillie with 
such a reinforcement as would enable 
^him to push forward in de^^pite of the# 
enethy. • 

The f'lOtachment consisted of about 
1000 men, under the conduct of Colonel 
Flctchens ^ 

Their junction with Colonel Baillie 
was formed, but with imininent hazard. 

^ 3 * 


T^der, however, was determined that 
they should not return«so safely ; and 
under his own personal inspection he 
prepared with consummate ability, a 
trap ft) destroy the united detachments. 
Accordingly on the 10th of September, 
daylight had scarcely broken when they 
unwarily advanced into the very ceritie 
of his toils. The enemy in ambuscade 
reserved their lire till the unhappy Eng- 
lish were in the midst of them. By 
seven o'clock in theinoining the enemy 
poured down upon them in thousands, 
and every Encrlishman in ihe army was 
engaged. Captain Baird and his grenadiers 
fought with the greatest heroism, sur- 
' roiinucd and ^Hacked on all sides, by 
25,000 crvalry, .iiid «:) regiments oi Se- 
poy infantry, besides Ilyilcr's F.uropoaii 
corps, and a numerous prtlliery playing 
upon them IVcm all quarters, yet this 
heroic column ftood firm and undaunted, 
altern'ule!y fuclng their enemy on every 
side or attack. 

Colonels Baillie and Fletehcr, and 
Captain Baird had only ten pu-ees of can- 
non, but these were so excellently serv- 
ed that they made great havoc nmoiigst 
th ‘ enemy. At length, alter a dubious 
contest of ihrc'j hour-i, victory began to 
declare for the Ergli.sh, wher: im unavoid- 
able misfortune Iiappe.i ‘1 vviiL'li totally 
cbaiiged (he fortune el the day. By 
some accident, the. which con- 

tained Iho amnniuitiou, Muidcnly blew up, 
in the centre of (he BritiVIi hues. 

OaIO whole l.K'r oi ilieir column wn.s 
thus entirely kiio oii . n, an-l their artil- 
lery cestioyed. 

The deGliuetion of men was great, but 
the total b''S ol aiiiiminition was still 
more fatal to the survivors. 

Colonels thiilhe and Fletcher, assisted 
by Captain liaird made cue more desper- 
ate eflbrt ; they rallied t!»e Europeans 
uncklg Ihe whole fire of the enemy, gain- 
ed'iS|(Uld eminence, and farmed them- 
selves^lnto a new equarot In thi<4 form 
did this invincible band, the officers fight- 
ing only with their swords, and the sol- 
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diers witli their mere bayonets, resist 
and repulse the encmyun thirteen ditfer* 
ent attacks, until at l<mgth they were 
fairly borne down and TK^pled upon, 
many of them still continuing to fight, 
under the very legs of the homes and ele- 
phants. ^ 

The loss of tlic English «fii*this en- 
ngement, amounted to about four 
fliousand Sepoys and six hundred Eu- 
ropeans. Colonel Fletcher was slain 
on the field, Colonel*Baillie and Captain 
Baird, together with several officers were 
made prisoners. They were carried in- 
to tlie presence of Hyder, who received 
them with ths most insolent triumph 
and ferocious pride. 

They were marched to one of Hyder’s 
» nearest forts, and there subjected to an 
impri!>onment. Captain Baird in particu- 
lar, was chained by the leg to another 
pri-«oncr — as much ot the slaughter in 
nydcr’.s army was imputed to the Eng- 
lisli grenadiers. He remaiii::d a prisoner 
at Seringapatain three years and a half. 
In March, 178-1, he was roUiased, and in 
July, he joined his regiment, which 
in 1785 changed its number to the 
Tlst. He received tho majority of the 
71st, June 5th, 1787 ; and in October ob- 
tained leave of absence and visited Bri-* 
tain. lie obt.uned the lieut. colonelcy of 
t!ie .regiment, Dec. 8th in 17fKl, and 
in 1791 returned to India and joined the 
army under Marquis Cornwallis. He 
commanded a brigade of Sepoy^s, and 
was present at tho siege ol Seringa patain 

1791 and 17.92. In 1793, be cominand- 
edl a brigade of Europeans and was pre- 
sent at the Niogc ol Pondicherry. In 
1795 he was appointed Colonel. In 
Ociob'-r, 1797, he embarked at Madras 
with his regiment for Europe. U|k>ii Jiis 
arrival at the Cape of GockI Hope he 
was appoi[ 2 ted Brigadier Genera), and 
placed on ti«at staff in romrnaud of a 
brigade. He was promoted to the rank of 
Major General, June 18, 17^, and re- 
moved to the sta.T in India. The 1st of 
February he joined the army forming 
fm- the attack of Scriugapatam, and com- 
manded a brigade of Europeans. On 
the 4th of May ho comioandod the 
storming party with success. 

In 1800 he wms removed (o the Bengal 
staff, and commatided a brigade, at 
Dy re pore. 

In ISO! he was appointed to co 
ail intended expedition against S 
bat which was sent to Egypt H4^nd- 
Cosi<^ in June, with th^jpoiy, 
and joined l^eut. General 
Hutchinson's army, a few days before 


the surrender of Alexandria. In May, 
1801, he was appointed Colonel of the 
54th regiment ; in 1802, he returned 
across the Desert to India, in command 
of the Egyptian Indian army. 

He was renmed tojhe Madras staff 
in 1808, and commanded a large division 
of the army forming against the Mahrat- 
tas. He ^ marched into the Mysore 
country, n here the commando^ in chief, 
Lieut General Stuart, joined, and alter- 
wards arrived on the banks of the river 
Jambudra, ia command of the line. M a- 
jor General appointed 

to tlie command of the greater part of 
the army, this officer proceeded into the 
Mahratta country, and finding that his 
services could be of no further use, he 
obtained permission to return to Britain, 
where he arrived on the 3d of em- 
ber. 

Sir David Baird received pcrmis.sioD 
to wear the Tufkish order of the Cres- 
cent, Dec. 31, 180.3; he was knighted 
by patent, dated June 19th, 1804 ; and 
WHS nominated a Knight companion of 
the Bath, on the 18th of August follow- 
ing. In the same year he was placed 
on the staff in England ; he wa** appoint- 
ed Lieut. Gebcral, Oct. 30th, 1805, and 
commanded an expedition against |the 
Cape of Good Hope, lie arnved there 
the 5th of January, 1800, made gootl the 
landing on the fiili, on the lOlb the Cas- 
tle and town of Capetown .surrcnde^iMl ; 
and on the 18th General Jaiisen-i surren- 
dered the colony. In 1807, 1^* was re- 
c.dled. On the 19th of July be w’a< re-* 
moved fiom the colonelcy of the 54lli, 
to that of the 24th, and placed^on the 
foieigii staff under Geneial Lord C'alli- 
cait. He commamled a division at the 
siege of Copcnhat,en, where he Va.s 
twice slightly wounded, and returia'd 
with the army in November. 

„ Ilk September, 1808, he sailed in com- 
^Ijgnd of about 10,0OtT ifien for Corunna, 
wWe he arrived iu the beginning of 
November and formed ajuftetion with 
the army under Sir John Moore, 
lie commanded the first division of thav' 
aimy ; and in the battle oi Corunna, on 
the 16th of January, 1809, he lost his left 
arm. • 

As senior officer after Sir John Moore's 
death. Sir DavM Baird coinmunicatcd to 
Government, the victoiy of Corunna, 
k and received tlie thanks of both housci^ 
of Parliament • 

In testimony of the royal approbation. 
General Baird was created a Baronet by 
patent dated April IStlK 1809. J8ir David 
Baird was promoted to the rank of Gen- 
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eral, June 4, 1814; was appointed Gov- 
®f*'^** ol Kinsale on ihe death ol Gen. 
Sir Gornelius Cnylor, in 1819, and of 
Fort (ieorgc on the death of (ren. Ross, 
1S27. IJc was married Aug. 4th, IrilO, 
to Miss Preston Campbell, of Ferntower 
anu LockJanc, co. Perth ; but having no 
issue, is succeeded in the Baronetcy, 
in pui'Miancc of the patent, ,by liis elder 
brothc>« Robert Baird, Esq. ofNewbyth. 


Bushrod Washington. 
A'*ot'cmher, 1829. — A^j Philadelphia in 
the 7 1 St year cf his age, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, one of the A.*»sociatc Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr .liisticc Washington v;as the son of 
John \. Washington, INq. of Wcstrnoie- 
lanll County, Virginia, who was the next 
eldest brnther of Gentral Washington. 
His lather was a genlleiiian ol strong 
iniinl, anil pos.vic.ssed the consideration 
and cnnfNlencc ofall who knew him He 
wav, a ilclegatc in the State Lcgibladirc 
of Virginia, and a inagistralc of the Coiin- 
ly in v\ Inch lie resided. Bushrod W ash- 
ington, his son. received a part of his 
classical education in the house of the 
inllc\iMe patiiot Richard Henry 
mder a private tutor ; liis studies wcie 
continuiMl uiuk r ius patcrual loof, and 
altcrw .ir's at Wilii.un and Mary’s College. 
At that M'spccliMe institution conitneuc- 
id his iijtiiiiucv ainl Ineiuhlnp wiUi 
Chief Justice JNIardi.dl, with wlioin he 
became alters ai<N Ob-'Oeiated in the Sti- 
pronie Court of the I-uilcd Stales ; and 
wlio^c e>tpcin, coiilidcncc and icrpcct, 
he ctuitiuued to possess, in Ibc 
extent, to the close of bis life. 

'rjjc invasion of Virginia by l.ord 
V’ornw'illis, e.illcH from their .studies, for 
•• its defence the gallant, youth of the 
Stale, and among them Buslirod Wasb- 
in^don, who joined a volunteer tro^ of 
cavalry, undcr^Coloncl John F. IVM^er, 
in the lymy commanded by Marquid La 
Fayette. During the whole of ihcsuin- 
mer ho remained in the field, ami until 
CornwallH had crossed James river. 
It was then supposed that the insa- 
ders intended to move on South Caro- 
lina ; the troop was disbanded, and its 
members returned to their home*’. In 
the following wintei^ he came to Phila- 
delphia, and under the auspices and af- 
fectionate care of General B iibhiiigtun. 
hew<«s placed, as a student at law, in 
the office of Mr Wilson, a gentleman ot 
groat legal learning and high character, 
and who wag afterwards appointee J 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 


States. After cpnipleling his studios, he 
turned to Vir^ia and practised his 
profession inws native county with 
reputation Jncl success. In 1781, he was 
chosen ayncinber oi the house of dele- 
gates ot Virginia ; and the following 
year, al one of that body, he a-TiSlsted in 
the adop'flon and ratiticatinn of the Con 
Btitutiun of the United Slates by the 
State of Virginia. 

From Westmoreland he removed to 
Alexandria, a wiJcr sphere for the exci^ 
cise of his talents as an advocate and a 
jurist ; and he went afterwards frotn 
thence to Richmond, and there assumed 
and maintained an eqiitil station with tlie 
gentlemen of ihat bar; whom to equal, 
has always be':in and continues to bo 
coriblusive evidence of the highest pro^ 
fessional attainnients and character. 

During his arduous, industrious and 
e\'lensi\ e practice at the bar in Ricl^ 
moml and throughout tho Suite, JiulgB 
Washington undertook to rcpoit tho de- 
cision's of the Supreme Court of Virginia ; 
a work in two volumes, of high authority 
in the (’ourts ol that State, and in (hose 
of the rnion. 

He was iminicd, in 1785, to Miss 
Blackburn ; but had no children. He 
wa^’ a (lev otcrl husband to an atioctioJ> 
ate wife , and such was the strength of 
her conjugal atlcluneiiL to her dfoeirsed 
liu>band, that she survived him but 
thiee days. Flis high and just reputation 
as a lawyer, the purity and integrity of 
his characler, and the confidence anil 
re.spccl of the whole communily with 
whom he lived, induced Picsidciit Ad- 
ams, in 1798, to appoint him an associate 
.lublice of the fc^npreme Court of ttj5 
United BtaUs, to till the vacancy, which 
hadcH-cuned by the decease ot Mr Jiuj«- 
tice Wilson. Ke continued to hold that 
lioiioiable situation, and piesidcd in tho 
Circuit CcMirtof New Jersey and in that 
ot Pennsylvanii from Apiil, 1803, having 
been during that year assigned to tho 
Circuit Courts cumpo^sing the third Cir- 
cuit, until hii death in Nov. 1829, aftnr 
an illness of nc-uly two months. He 
arriv'cd at Pluia. i lp)ua early in Octobci, 
onhL way to Tieiitoii, io opor. the Cir- 
cuit (^jurl, and complaineil the mornT 
iiig following of being unwell. He iicv- 
erlhclesa went to New Jersey, and dis- 
charged the public duties with his ao- 
customed energy and ability. As soon 
the business^ was disposed of, he hup- 
hack to Philatlelphia, to avail him- 
liif of the mciUcal advtbe of his favov- 
itd^fiiysician, Dr Chapman. The disor- 
der increased rapidly — and he seamed 
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early impressed with belief that he 
ahould not overcome it\ 'I'hc hope that 
he would he able to go nirpugh the du> 
ties of the session of the 9^cuit ('ourt 
of the United States for P^l^sylvania 
was not, however, entirely abandoned, 
until a week of the term had elapsed. 
His family fortunately reaohetP tiim 'in 
time to console his concluding hours, 
and give to the final departure from this 
world one of the impt^-tant comforts of 
which it is susceptible. 

Judge Washington was the favorite 
nephew of President W^ashington, and 
the devisee of Mount Ternon ; the 
much loved residCnice of that venerated 
patriot. To Judge Washington he also 
gave his library, and he also bequeathed 
to him his public and private papers ; 
at the same time appointing him one of 
his executors. These high and aflbc- 
tionate testimoriMls of confidence .and 
cateem were ever held in proi^d po-^^-es- 
sion by him on whom they were bc*Jtow- 
ed, and by whom they were deserved. 

For thirtyone years Judge tVa-h- 
ington hold the itaiicn of Ju«nce of the 
Supreme Court, Avith a con»tafitly in- 
creasing reputation and ««»efu!itc F ow 
men, indeed ha\o higher 

qualifications for the oliire, e!th*‘” natu- 
ral or acquired. Few nnm have left 
deeper traces in their judicial career, of 
everything, which a conMrie.ii.oun judge 
ought to propose for his 2 !n!>hion or his 
viKueor his glory. Hi?, injul was solid, 
rather than brilliant ; sagacious and 
eeaiching rather than q.iick or cage/ ; 
alow, hut not torpid ; uleady, but not 
unyielding; comprchen<.!ve end L.t (he 
same time cautious, patient io inquiry, 
forcible in conception, clear in reason- 
ing. He was, by original temperament, 
mad, conciliating and candid, and ^'et 
was remarkable for an uncomprcmisjng 
firmness. Of him it may be truly saiu, 
that tlie fear of man never fell upo.'i him ; 
it never entercil into his thoughts, 
much Iqss was it seen in his actions. In 
him the love of justice wa.s the ruling 
assioD, it Avas the lu.i^ter .'pring of all 
is conduct. He made it a matter of 
conscience todhrharge every duty with 
.scrupulous fidelity and scrupulous ::eal. 
It muttered not, whetiicr tlic duty were 
small or great, witnessed by the world 
or performed In private ; eve.-y where 
the same diligence, watchfulness and 
pervading sense of justice were seegafe/^ 
There was about him a tendem^i|M 
giviii||ikfrence,*arid yet a fearletsiHjiPdf 
coiM|fticnco8 in his official cJiaiw^^ 
wkieTi it is difficult to pourtray. It iito 
a rare combination, which added much 


to the dignity of the bench, and made 
justice itself, even when most severe, 
soften into the moderation of mercy. 
It gained confidence; when it seemed 
least to seek it. It repressed arrogai^ce 
by ovoraAving or confounding it. 

To say, that as a judge, he was wise, 
impartial and honest, is but to attribute 
to him these qualificutioria, without 
which the honors of the bench arc but 
the means of public disgrace, or con- 
tempt His honesty was a deep vital 
principle, not hieasured out by worldly 
rules. • 

His impartiality was a virtue of his 
nature, disciplined and instructed by 
constant redcction iip<m the infirmity 
and accouriUihility of man. His wisdom 
was the wisdom of the law, chastened 
and rcfjned and invigorated by stuuy, 
guided by experience, dwelling little on 
theory, but eonslantly enlarging itself 
by a close fl'.!rv.£‘y of principle'^. 

Ho wa.g a learned judge. Not in that 
every clay baining, Avhich may he gath- 
ered up by a ha^ly reading of books and 
ra*»*»s ; hut thr.t. vhicn h the ie>uU of 
long, continued, l iborious sorvices, and 
eoraprche''-siye el.idlcs He read to 
lean, rnd r'Ot juo't ; to digest and 
in::3tjr, and n'^t rely to display. Hr 
w.'is net eiiMly ‘T.tiofud. 11 he wa** not 
a*? prolimri ' as ‘ orne, ho AAas .more ex- 
act tl’au mo^I. ni.’ i. i’i:t ti>e a aloe of his 
leaniing Wu3, l’i< l ii a.'.*!? the kev'itone tf 
all his jiulg lie:.'.''. He indulged not the ' 
rash dcMri to the law to his own 

Aie-.vs; {'ut to folio”,' out its precepts 
witti a slr.cartt gootl and simplicity. 

H/i.a; f.e po>?-ve.! Ilia happy fueuity 
of Aieli'uig j.;*.! the; roper weight to au- 
thority ; ne!ihc.* cn ih.‘ ono hand sur- 
rendeiing tiiruself to tSc dictates of other 
Judges, HL7 or. the other hand over-rul-» 
iiig cettled deetrlnr?: upon his own pri' 
vate ttoUons of policy or j^istice. • 

Wfx ft » as a man. That those who 
kn^irhhi best, Avill most love lo^ronfcm- 
plaie hh.i. There v/as a daily beauty in 
iJs I’.'c A.hl'ni won every heart. He 
Avas bene' olen.., charitable, aifectionate 
and lihcr;.! in the best sense of the terms. 
He was a C.iristian, full of religious sen- 
sibility and religious tiumility. .Attach- 
ed to the h:pisco;)al church by education 
and clioir.', he wsff one cf lu most sin- 
cere, but unostentatious friends. He was 
ashfree fiom bigotry as SBir man ; and at 
the same time that he claimed th^ right 
to ihink for himself, he admitted with- 
out reserve the wme . right in others. 
He was, therefore, indul^nt even to 
what he deemed errors in diictrlne, and ' 
abhorred all persecution for conscience* 
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sake. But what made religion most at- 
tractive in him, and gave it occasionally 
even a sublime expression, was its tran- 
quil, cheerful, unobtrusive, meek and 
gentle character. 

There was | mingling of Christian 
paces in him, which showed that the 
habit of his thoughts was fashioned for 
anoUicr and a better world. 


Queen of Portugal. 

Jan. lih, 1830. — At iJie palace of 
Queluz, near Lisbon, aged 54, her Maj- 
esty Charlotta Joachim^, Queen Dow- 
ager of Portugal. 

She was born April 25th, 1776, the 
eldest daughter of King Charlc.s the 4th 
of Spain, by Louisa Maria Theresa, 
Pri.#ccss of Parma. She was married 
Jan. 9th, 1790, to King John the Sixth 
of Portugal, who died Sfarch 10th, 1826. 

The activity of ' the old Queen,* in 
the administration of the government of 
Portugal, during many years past, is 
well known. Her character has long 
been unpopular in England, and her 
death was announced in tlic Times news- 
paper, in the following terms of unmeas- 
ured ccii«ure. ‘ The only fact of import- 
aqpo. which the Lisbon papers record,* 
and it is .enough for one arrival, is the 
death of the (iucen Dowager of Portu- 
gal. the mother and adviser of Don Mi- 
giml, the fanatic plotter against the peace 
ai^ freedom of Portugal, and the unre- 
lenting itisUgator of general persecution 
• and violence. Few persons, in modern 
times, have enjoyed such extensive 
mcan^wof mischief, on so limiteid a stage 
of actmn, and none have ever exercised 
them with a more eager instinct of crucl- 
tj-^iul vengeance. ^Reflecting in her last 
moments on the di.stractcd condition of 
the Portuguese Monarchy, groaning un- 
der VHurpalion and oppression, with its 
trade dosiroyefl, «its industry paraly^d, 
and its best subjects in dungeons i»r m 
exile, shd could leave the world with 
the proud satisfaction, that its delivery 
^nto the hands of despotism and anarchy, 
was mainly her own work.’ 

Though for a long time called < the old 
Queen,* she was n#t far advanced in life, 
when she became the victim of her dis- 
■olute habits and ardent passions. 

When, shortly before her dissolution, 
pressed by one of her confidants, to re- 
ceive tl» last rites of religion, she repli- 
ed * do you imagine I am already at my 
extremity ?’ She had previously order- 
ed that jlzeveda her physician, should 
not be allowed Co approach her any more, 
for having given at second hand the same 


advice. A few hours before her death 
she expressed a Fish to see Don Miguel^ 
who manifested the utmost indiflerence 
to the situatfopTof his mother. Upon be- 
ing told tl^he had gone out with the 
Marquis no Balias, she is reported to 
have said * It appears that Don Miguel 
takes ing|;e interest in the daughter of 
the Marquis than in me ; but he will 
soon regret the death of his mother.’ 
She retained her faculties and self pos- 
session to the lait ; in proof of which 
she ordered several letters written by 
Lord Beresford to be brought to her and 
^nsigned to the flames before her eyes. 
The correspondence of another English- 
men under the name or Major Dodswell 
met with a similar fate. The family oi 
whi«h tlic Queen was mother, consisted 
of three sons, and six daughters. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Jan. IH/i, 1830. — At his house in 
Russell Square, London, aged 60, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Knight, President of 
the Royal Academy of England and 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at 
Bristol, April 13, 1769. His father Thomas 
who had been a supervisor of excise, 
took possession of the White Lion Inn 
in Broad street, on the 3(1 of June fol- 
lowing Sir Thomas’s birth. Sir llionlas 
Lawicnce’s mother was the daughter of 
a clergyman in Gloucestershire. 

Failing in business at Devizes, Mr 
Lawrence returned to Bath, and for some 
time owed his own support andj that of 
his family to the talents and industry of 
his son Thomas, then in his boyhood. 

Without favoring circumstances there- 
fore, it may well bis ascribed to innato 
genius that young Lawrence, at a very 
early period of life, manifested a decid- 
ed talent for the fine arts and particular- 
ly for portraiture. His predilections and 
abilities in this pursuit led to his being 
placed as a pupil under the care of Mr 
Hoare, a crayon painter of excellent 
taste, fancy and feeling. At first he ex- 
ecuted likewise in the manner of his in- 
structor, and two of tlicse portraits have 
been seen of ladies in rcdjackets — the 
then unsightly costume of the fashion- * 
able of Bath— for which he was paid ten 
sifillirms and six pence each ; but in 
their miish they partake of the extreme 
delicacy of his latest production. 

JTbe Hon. John Hamilton, a member 
oi^e Abercoi'p family^ contributed 
greatly towards the cultivation of the 
young artist’s talents, as well by pecuni- 
ary encouragement as by afibr&ng him 
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access to some very fine scriptural pie- 
ces, the productions of tie old iiiastei's, 
Id his possession. AnotlKr of his early 
patrons was Sir Henry ih^mur, a Der- 
byshire baronet of fortune iinl^iberality, 
who even went so far as to offer to sent! 
the lad to Italy at his own expense ; this 
proposal was declined by the i^thar, en 
the alleged ground that^ Thomas’s genius 
stood in need of no such aid.’ The 
most remarkable incident in the life of 
young Lawrence, during his residence at 
Bath, was bis receiving the great .silver 
palette from the Society of Arts. 

Before Sir Thomas had attained hia 
17th year, the family removed from Bath 
to London, and in those days the father 
ased to sell pencil skctchc'i and portraits, 
the early drawings of his son, for half a 
guinea each, many of wliicii have since 
been repurchased by him at a high price. 
—Lawrence’s first appearance us an ex- 
hibitor at Somerset IIousl* was in 17S7 ; 
here w'e find Thomas Lawrence at No. 
4 Leicester Square, with seven pro.liic- 
tions. — In 1789 he exhibited no fewer 
than thirteen pieces, and was evident' y 
advancing rapidly in his profession, he 
was in 1791 a principal pjiintcr in ordi- 
nary to the King. 

The peace of IS 1 1 was an au«plcious 
era for Lawrence, fie received a mag- 
nifipiqt commission from his royal }Kit- 
rons, to paint the allied .sovereigns, their 
ministers and the most exalted person- 
ageip of Europe, including the Pope, 
Metternich, Blucher, Flatoff, &c. 

For this purpose he visited Paris, 
Vienna, Rome and the other piincipal 
cities of the continent. — He received 
the order of Knighthood April 20, 1S15. 

On the death of Mr West in 1820, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was elected to the 
President’s chaii in the royal academy. 
In this high and honorable office, his ele- 
gance and suavity of manners, united 
i^ifh a strong impression of his general 
benevolence and liberality, rendered him 
eminently popular. 

His list public duty at the academy, 
was the delivery of the biennial medals, 
about a month before his dccc.isc. 

In 1826 SirT. Lawrence paid another 
visit to Paris, for the purpose of paint- 
ing Charles the Tenth, and was reward- 
ed with the cross of the legion of honor. 

His death was unexpected, occurring 
after a slight illness of five days. 

His death was ascertained to have en- 
sued from, an extensive and complica^ 
oasificatifKi of the vessels of the heart. 


Right Hon. Heorge Tiehney. 

Jan. 2,7lh, 1830. — At his hou.se in Sa- 
ville Row, aged 68, the lU. Hon. George 
Tierney, M. P. for Knaresborough. 

Mr Tierney was of Irish descent, :ii;id « 
wa.s born at (libraltar, Mifich 20tb, 1761. 
He war* educated at Eton, and at Pctcr- 
liuiisc, Cambridge were be took the de- 
gree of LL.*D. in 1784. Ills destina- 
tion in life was the bar, to which lie was 
called, but which from the decease of 
three hrotheis, hi< private fortune ena- 
bled him eaiiy to relinquish fur the 
more lofty ariui.f of the Senate. Previ- ’ 
oils, however, to obtaining that object of 
his amliition, he became an author, by 
the publication of • The real situ at ion of 
the E.\st India Company considered with 
respect to their rights and privile- 
ges. 17.S7.’ 

The death of Sir Edmund Allleck, the 
momber tor Colchester, at the close of 
1788, rnaile Jtn opening in the hou-e 7)f 
Coniinoiis, wbieli appeared to Mr Tier- 
ney lobe suited to his views. 

'The r'tcp was a bold one. for Colches- 
ter was a borough famous for the length 
and vigor of its conte.sts. 

Not intimidated, however, Mr Tier- 
pey .stood for what was termed the pop- 
ular interest, in opposition to (Jeor^t 
Jack«on, l'>q. Bolli caii(liil.ite>t had an 
equal nundier of votes, arnl in coiise; 
quence there was a double return ; ])Uton 
the 1st ol Aj»rll, 17S9. tJie f'oinniitt^b 
appointed lo trj llie, I'leclion rpporlcd 
that George Tiei ney Esq. v. us duly elect- * 
cd. In the lolluuing year, however, 
at the general election, the lable«j were 
rcver.sed Mr.Jiiek''On v\ms ndiirned f and, 
on Mr Tierney's pidiMon, llie Comiriilfee 
reported, Apiil I, 1791, tb.ii ‘ it ua- frna- 
olouB and vexatious.’ 'Mr 'rierney pub- 
lished in 17.91, * Two letter'- addre.ssetr 
to the Right Hoii. lleiiry Duiidas and 
the Hon. Henry Hob^ tc on the con- 
dirtit adopted respecting tlic Colchester 
Petition.* • 

Having continued his researches on 
India affuirs, in the same year he also w 
published, ‘ A letter to the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Dundas, on the si illation 
of the East India Company.’ To this 
pamphlet which was anonymous, an able * 
and satisfactory re^jy, w'as WTitten by 
Mr George Anderaon. Mr Tierney 
then published, w'ith his name, ' A Let- 
ter to the Rt. Hon. Henry Dun<],as, on 
the statement of the affairs of the East 
India Company, lately published 
George Anderson, Esq.’ ^ 

Mr Tierney, at the geiftral election, 
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in 1796, was invited to stand for SoiUh- 
w.yk ; and a subscription was raised to 
brini; him iu tree of expense. IJis com- 
petior was (he late George Woodford 
^i'hdasson, E^q. Mr Thelasson had a de- 
dsn^ majority (yi the poll ; but \I r Tier- 
ney prepared a petition, and after an in- 
vestigation before a committee, at which 
be acted as his own counsel, obtained a 
d ‘cisiof^that Mr Thelasson's election was 
void, in consequence of his having acted 
‘ m \iolation of the Statute commonly^ 
called the Treating Act, whereby he is 
•incapacitated to serve in f arliment, upon 
such election.* 

On the new election wliicli in consc- 
qiK'nce took place, Mr Thcla^stm had 
again a majority ; but on niiolh«»r peti- 
tion horn Mr Tierney, it was determin- 
ed ^lat the former w'sis not eligible, 
and that the latter was duly elected. 

Mr Tieincy now heciime a con'.t.mt 
attendant in the Houses, a frequent dch.i- 
icr, and an active opponent of xMr Put 
and the war with Fiance. 

During the debate of the bill, ^ for 
suspending seamen’s inolcdioiw,* of Fri- 
day, May Ji.-illi, 179S, Mr Fill wa« thrown 
c)t his gu ild, and declared, that ‘ hecon- 
snlertM! .Mr Tierney’s oppositions as pro- 
ceeding from a wish to impede the sei-* 
vice ol the Country.’ For this express,, 
ion the ‘speakei, at Mr "j’lerney’s desire, 
required an apology ; but Mr Pitt dc- 
cl^ied. TSotliing lurlher was said in the 
house; but Mr Tierney thought i: nc- 
ees*»ary ft) demand in private thatsatisfae- 
* tion, which the speaker had hoeii unable 
to procure for him. A duel in coiisc*- 
qucm||[* took place on the Sunday follow- 
ing, which fortunately teiminated with- 
out hlood'-hcil. 

'•Oii the djs*.oluli«i ill 1.S02, a third can- 
<]idatc started lor Stfuthwark iii addition to 
Uic late members. This w’as Sir Tbo- 
iiias JTirton, who was greatly attached 
to Mr Put, unTlr^ whose administration, 
in 1796, he had been created a baronet. 
Mr Ticrn?y, however wa-« found succcse- 
ful at the close of the poll, which was as 
^folIow'S. Henry Thoriiloii, Esq, 1644, 
<icorge Tierney, Esq. 1395, Sir Thomas 
Turton 1226. . 

On (he 1st of Juifo, 1803, Mr Tierney 
was sw’orn a privy Counsellor, as Trea- 
surer of the navy ; a itt?w writ lor South- 
work was the same day ordered, and he 
was rc-elcclcd. # 

Having retired from office with Mr Ad- 
mngton in May, 1804, he was examined 
by the Commissioners, while occupied in 
drtwinit up their tenth Report, and an- 
swered to theit satisfaction. 


^ On the 30th of September, 1806, Mf 
Tierney was apAinted President of the 
hoard of CoiU^l for the affiiirs of In- 
dia. A nc^K^ril forSouthwaik was or- 
dered ; buj/ before the election came on, 
the Puilipncnt was dissolved. 

At thj general election Sir Thomas 
jifilHoii^Mcngth took the place of Mr 
Tierney ; who was contented to be re- 
turned for the borough of Athlone ; as 
in tlic next Parliament, he was for Ban- 
don bridges. ' 

In the same way he entered the Par- 
liainenl ol 1812, as member lor Appleby ; 
sMid at the elections of 1818, 1820 and 
1826 he was returned fcir Knarcsborough. 

With Lord Grenville’s administration, 
Mr Tierney’s six months of office ceased ; 
he a^ain joined the opposition, of which 
.after the death of Mr Ponsonby in 1817, 
he came to he considered the leader ; nor 
did he return to place till Mr Can- 
ning invited liiin to the Mastciship ot the 
Mint, in May, 1827. He finally retired 
with Lord Goderich, in January, 1828. A 
few days before his death, he declared 
to^n old and valued friend, that he had 
made up his mind to go down to the 
Jiou^e on the fust day of the present Ses- 
sion, for the purpose of delivering his 
opinion on the state of the country. 

Mr Tierney had labored under an or- 
ganic disease of the heart ferjagny 
years. His rninil w'as always cheerful, 
and the fatal malady never produced the 
least dcpro.ssion of spirits. • 

Tlic day on wdiich he died, he trans- 
acted business and was very cheerful. 
Mr Tierney married at Stapleton in (ilou- 
restershire, July lOtli, 1789, Miss Miller 
of that place. By that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had a large family. 


W1L1.TAM Tudor. 

J^nreh 9tb, 1830.— At Rio Janeiro iu 
the 5Ist year of his age, Wm. Tudor, late 
Chaige d’Aflliirsof the U. S. at the court 
of Brazil. W’m. Tudor was a native of 
the State of Mas.sachusctts and a descen- 
dant of one of the early settlers of that 
Colony. His father was the first Judge 
Advocate in the American army at the 
commencement of the Revolutionary 
war. After passing several years in that 
service, he, retired from the army and 
rasuiiied the pri^ptice of the law, in 
which he attained distinguished emi- 
nence. He was many years a member 
of. the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
some time Secretary of dhat Common- 
wealth. His son, from early childhood, 
had made hiffisclf the idol of his friends. 
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by the natural sweetnees of his disposi- 
tion, and the liveliness^f his genius — 
qualities which, v stimuli^ by a pure 
spirit of patriotism, by an ea^est attach- 
ment to the pursuits of litcrl^ure, and 
by indefatigable industry, havW disclos- 
ed themselves in results of 
influence upon the temper, theli^c, ana 
the public spirit of his country. 

Mr Tudor, like many other eminent 
citizens of New England, received the 
first rudiments of a classical education 
at the Phillips Academy, in Andover ; 
and in his J8ih year [1796] was gradua- 
ted at Harvard^ University. He sodii 
after visited Europe, and spent several 
years in travelling in various countries 
of that hemisphere. ^ 

After having been several years a 
member of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1823 Mr Tudur was 
appointed Consul of (he United StateM 
at Linn, and (or the ports of Peru. He 
arrived there a short time before the bat- 
tle of Ayacucho, the decisive blow 
which terminated the dominion of Euain 
in South America. That event was pre- 
ceded and followed by various successiv't 
revolutions, of which Mr Tudor was L 
witness ; and of the progress and sec*‘ot 
springs of which, he gave to ilie (Govern- 
ment of the United Slates the niosljpar- 
tidular and correct information. He was 
recognised as Consul of the United States 
by the first Republican Government, 
formed after the dissolution of the Span- 
ish authority. Through all tlic succc.H.sive 
changes in the Government which en- 
sued, Mr Tudor, by his candor, his dis- 
cretion, and his conciliator^' deportment, 
acquired and preserved the considera- 
tion of all the alternately prodominating 
parties; and, even while without oflicial 
political character, by the influence of 
his personal virtues alone, hail obtained 
the confidence of the most eminent and 
patriotic leaders of the country ; inso- 
much, that when tho.se unfortunate niis- 
underjRanding.s arose between the Re- 
publics of Columbia and Peru, which 
terminated in a war, Air Tudor became 
the organ of a communication from the 
Peruvian Goveinment, requesting the 
interposition of the United States to me- 
diate a reconciliation between the two 
Republics. About tho same time, tho 
war between the Brasilian Governineht 
and the Republic of Buenos Ayre.s had 
led to numerous injurious acts and depre- 
dations committed by naval and other 
officers under drazillan authority, against 
the commercial interests and citizens of 
the United States. In the summer of 
1827, Mr Tudor was appointed Charge 


d’ Affairs of the United States at Rio de 
Janeiro. He received his commission at 
Lima, in the course of that year« but wa3 
detained by illness there, and afterwards 
at V alparaiso, in Chili, so that he ^ri« 
ved at Rio de Janeiro in«the summer of 
1828. He there negotiated c i arrange- 
ment of indemnity for the depredations 
wliich had«been suffered by citizens of 
tho United States, and a commercial 
treaty, which was ratified with the 
^ unanimous concurrence of the Senate of 
the United S fates. After accomplishing 
these important services, Mr I'udof 
obtained from the Government a tempo- 
rary leave of absence, rendered neces- 
sary by the state of his health, and doiftily 
so by the earnestness of his desire.s to 
revisit the country where all his aflcc- 
tions were centered, and a parent in tho 
decline of life, to whom liw filial attarli- 
ment was the return and the rewards of 
the tendercst maternal devotion. 7’lie 
Jong treasured hoj»e, mutually cherish- 
ed, of tiiis meeting, was destined to be 
disappointed. A few days of illness 
closed his life, and left to the surviving 
ineinhers of his lamily only the cLusola- 
lory meniory ol his virtues, and a deep- 
, er interest in the promises and hopes of 
futurity. 1 

Mr Tudor was never inarrk^d. Un- 
incumbered with the cares anil tics ot 
doine.stic life, his feelings, always btneV- 
oieiit, and liH intellect, alway.s actiiie, 
sought occupation in the regions of lit- 
erature, and expanded into useful excr- ^ 
tions of a lofty patriot i.sin. He was ilie 
founder, and for two years tho sole edi- 
tor and proprietor, of the North Ameri- 
can Review, a work which has contribut 
ccl, more tbiin any other that could 
named, to rai.so the Aundard of letters, 
of taste, and of science, on this rontincnl. 
He continucMl to conlrilMife .some of the 
most pleasing ami vaj^ia|>le aittoles to 
this periodical misccHnny, long after ho 
had ceased to be its eciilur, and even (lu- 
ring his residence in Pc^ru. His Letters 
upon the Eastern Stutt.s, opened to tho^ , 
observers of manners, and to the paiiit-^ 
ersof nature, a field until then almost 
wholly unexplored, aud'which has .rince 
been successfully cuttivated, both in the „ 
forms of fiction and of tiuth. His Life 
of James Otis, jireservcrl Kir the instruc- 
tion of future ages the memory ol the 
jft’ofoundest and most Intrepid of the pa- c 
Irioti, who prepared the mighty *rerok.- 
lion, which their succesrors wtYc' to 
achieve. Among; his manuscripts; gte 
several volumes nearly nreparetMor the 
press, on various subjects of public in- 
terest, and containing much informatioa 
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concerning the South American coun- 
tries, which he had surveyed, during his 
residence in them, with tiie eyo of an 
observer \)r nature and mannera, of a 
statesman and a philosopher. 

^ TlK»e ai^the f riucipal and most last- 
ing memoimls left by William Tudor, 
of his owiT high and honorable spiiij;. 
The Monument of Bunker Hill, which 


that the King proclaimed * Restorer 
of the liberty m France.’ He voted 
also for the afh^ssibiiity of all French- 
men to pulj^ tunctions; regard only 
being hatL^ their talents and virtue. 
After so £any acts of devotion to tlie 
natio nal ^ause, the Marquis de La y 
I^Rncnfy^'it all his popularity. He en- 
ucavored, in conjunction with M. M. 


A lie 1VJ.DI1UI1ICUL U1 JJUllIkCI XXlll, tViJiuuti. v-w.-j ...... 

may eiigfige the grateful patriotism of ^Necker and Mounier, to establish in 
more than one generation to complete. Franco a representative govcrniiicnt, 
originated also in the conceptions of hia similar to that of England ; the attempt 


mind. He was the founder "of the asso- 
-emtion by which that worlfc was underta- 
ke. Nor hero should the list of his ex- 
estmns for the improvement and honor of 
his oountry end : while a member of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, he took a 
deep interest in every work purposed 
for th^ntcrnal improvement of the State ; 
and had it been his fortune once more to 
revisit his native land, no purpose of good 
or of glory, wliich could have been de- 
signed for her benefit, would have failed 
to receive countenance and support from 
him. 


Franco a representative govcrniiicnt, 
similar to that of England ; the attempt 
biought upon him the hatred of the re- 
publicans. On finding his efforts to serve 
hil country unavailing, and disgusted by 
the violent and crdbl measures sanction- 
ed by the convention, he withdrew from 
that asBcriibly, of which his eIoi|uence 
had rendered him one of the brightest 
ornaments. 

From having been once the most popu- 
lar character in France, the Mnnpiis do 
Lally was now become an object of the 
most rancorous persecution ; was arrested, 
and thrown into the Abbaye, where he 
escapgft, almost by a miracle, the horii- 
hle^assacres of the 2d and 3d 8eptem- 
^cf, 1792, havinebcen a prisoner in that 


MaR<i\Ji 9 DR Lm- 1 -y Toi.t-i.tid A.I.. pi^ou at so \ale ‘a penod as the 20t“ i ol 

/ ^u^St. From alelter heaving that dale, 
M^ch 11 th, 1830. — At Paris, agod scqms that he was indebted for his rc- 
79, Trophinc (icrard. Marquis de Lilly lcase\rincipally to the inlluencc of his 
Tollendal, J*ccr of France, Minister of Scottish relation, Lord LoughborouglT, 
stat^ &c. Soon after his escape from the Abbaye 

This dtj^tinguislicd patriot, orator and he went over to England, where he rc; 
Bchoftr, was the son of the brave but sided for a consironble length of time, 
unfortunate, fount Lally, commander On hearing that the Jacobin faction 
ia chief ot tiie French army in India; had proceeded to the enormity of subject- 
who it will be remembered, fell a sacri- ing their King to a trial, the Marquis de 

fice in tly year 1766, to the intrigues of Lally’s dcvolioii to the person of his 
a party who had conspired his de.struc- prince rendered him so regardless ot his 
tioii, a.s the only means of preserving own safety, as to petition the convention 
theirhiwn lives and characters. An ini- for permission to defend him at their 
quitpus sentence of condemnation having bar. 

been obtained against him, the unhappy Upon his request being refused by the 


general, wa.M beheaded, Trjthin six hours 
from the time of^hlf judgment having 
been made known to him. Outraged 
justice, howefteaf STlength resumed her 
■way, for, in the year 1783, the attainder 
■HVi reversed, the inndtence of the 
murdered veteran was formally acknow- 
ledged ; and his es^es and honors re- 
stored to his son, th| subject of this 
mSmoir. « 

Zealously devoted to im^cause of na- 
tional liberty, the Marqiltb cle Lally 
Tollendal attached himself, in tlie early 
th% revolution, to the popular 
par^. the. 17th of July, 1789, he 
haran^ed Louis 16th, on his journey to 
Paris. • 

He voted, on the 4th August, for the 
abolition of the * Droits leodaux ;* and 
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he went over to England, where he rc; 
sided for aconsironble length of time. 

On hearing that the Jacobin faction 
had proceeded to the enormity of subject- 
ing their King to a trial, the Marquis de 
Lally’s devotion to the person of his 
prince rendered him so regardless of his 
own safety, as to petition the convention 
for permission to defend him at their 
bar. 

Upon his request being refu-^ed by the 
convention, he published, in England, 
his ' Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI, in 
which the cause of that unfortunate 
monarch is defended with consumfhate 
eloquence and unanswerable argumenta- 
tion. 

Afterwards, in 1197, he published his 
* Defense des Emigres Frincfais, a work 
of such extraordinary merit, that not 
less than 40,000 were sold in France as 
rapidly as they could issue from the press. 
Nor*was it lead with less interest in 
^ foreign countries ; having been immedi- 
ately translated into German, Italian, 
'Portuguese, and (by GifTordl into Eng- 
lish. — His * Comptc rendre a des cotn- 
mettans,’ and his^ Essai sur la vie de T. 
Wentworth compte de Strafford,’ (in the 
latter of which he draws a parallel be- 
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tween the case of LonLStafbrd and that 
of his own murdered ^jather,) are also 
works of no ordinary inei^ 

His speech in the cham^ of Peers, 
on the 24th March, 1818, ‘ pvur la pr^v 
rogation de laloi rendue le 6 I^cembre, 
1814, en favour de emigres,* 
by order of the chambers, nr?^ Kon.^ 
Louis XVIII the complimentary title 
* L’Oratio pro Marcello.* 

On the return oC Buonaparte from 
Elba, in 1815, the Marquis de Lally 
followed Louis XV 111. to Ghent; and, 
onthe second restoration of that monarch, 
he Was elevate^ to the rank of Marqu\s, 
made a Peer of France, a minister of 
state, &c. 

The venerable Marquis, notwith^tand' 


ing the harassing scenes he had passed 
through during the last forty years of 
his life, retained, till within a very few 
days of his decease, his faculties in a 
state of almost youthful vigor ; and was 
preparing an address tp the'^hiifT::^^ <X 
Peers, against the opening o|'jHre session, 
j^n i( pleased Heaven to reprive that 
'assembly,. of one of its greatest orna- 
ments, and the King, of a deY)ted ser- 
vant. 

The Marquis left only one child, a 
daughter, rharried to the Count D*Aux, 
a French nobleman, by whom she 
two children. ^ 

One distant branch of the family of 
Lally still exists in England, and«two 
more remote branches in Ireland. 


li 
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Page viii, line 4 from bottom) for * 12,855,907* read * 12,856,407.* 









